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PREFACE 

% 

The articles contained in these volumes were compiled, for 
the most part, by Mr. R. Burn, I.C.S., from materials that 
had been prepared for the revision of District Gazetteers. 
The whole is therefore largely based on the labours of the 
District and Settlement officers, who collected the informa- 
tion required, and also rendered valuable assistance by exa- 
mining the articles on Districts, tahslls, and towns. Special 
thanks are due to the late Mr. J. Hooper, C.S.I., and to 
Messrs. W. H. Moreland, C.I.E., S. H. Butler, C.I.E., and 
H. R. Nevill, I.C.S., who contributed portions of the Provin- 
cial article, or made useful criticisms. Other acknowledge- 
menfs will be found attached to various articles. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 


UNITED PROVINCES 

VOLUME I 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. — The area ad- Physical 
ministered by the laeutenant-Oovernor of Agra and Oudh lies 
between 23° 52' and 31° iS’ N. and 77- 3' and 84*" 39' E. The and houn- 
Provinces are bounded on the north by Tibet, and on tlie daries. 
north-east by \epal ; on the east and south-ea-.t by the Cham- 
paran, Saran, Shahabad, and Palarnau Districts of Bengal ; on 
the south by two of the (fhota Xagpiir States in the Central 
Provinces, Rewah and -ome small .'-tate^ m the Central India 
Agency, and Saugor Itistrict in the Central I'lovinces : nn the 
west by the States of Gwalior, Dholpur, and Bharatpur, the 
Di,stricts of Gurgaon, Delhi, Karn,al, and Ambala in the Punjab, 
and the Punjab States of Sirniur and Jubbal. The Jumna 
river forniM part of the western boiindarv, the tdangcs part of 
the southern, and the Gandak part of the eastern ; other 
boundaries are artihcial. 

-Vtcording to the District survev.s the areas of the two Pimen- 
Provinces are, in square miles ; -Vgra, 83,198; Oudh, 23.966 ; s'ons. 
total, 107.164. Including some river-beds which form District 
boundaries and are excluded from the District details, the total 
area amounts to 107,494 square miles. The area of the two 
Native States in the Provinces (Rampur and I'ehrii is 5,079 
square miles more. 

A Presidency of Agra was first formed in 1834, up to which Origin of 
date the area then .separated had been included in the Presi- 
deucy of Bengal, being sometimes called the Western Pro- 
vinces. In 1836 its name was changed to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-^Vestern Provinces. The Province Oudh. 
of Oudh' was annexed m 1856, and became a Chief Com- 

^ A\va<lh IS a corinj-tlon of Ajotlh\a, and was the nai.io of a Erv^viace 
b'jfora Bnlibh rule. 
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mi.-,siont;rship with a separate administration. In 1S77 the 
two Provinces were brought together under the I.ieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, and in 1902 the name of the 
Provinces was changed and the title of Chief Commissioner 
dropped. 

The United Provinces include four distinct tracts of country ; 
namely, portions of the Himalayas, the sub-Himalayan tracts, 
the great Gangetic plain, and portions of the hill systems of 
Central India. 

The Himalayan tract, which lies on the extreme north, com- 
prises the Uistrict.s of Garhwal, .Almora, Dehra Dan, and Naini 
Tal (in part), with the Native State of TehrT, its area being 
nearly ig,ooo square miles. The outer ranges of hills rise 
quickly from the submontane tracts to a height of 7,000 or 
8,000 feet, and on these are situated the hill stations of Naini 
Tal and Mussoorie, and several small cantonments. A little 
farther in the interior is a second range, after passing which 
the elevation increases till heights of 10,000 and 11,000 feet 
are attained. Beyond, but still south of the great central avis 
of the Himalayas, tower the huge peaks of Trisfil or the 
‘trident’ mountain (23,382 feet): Nanda Devi (25,661 feet), 
the highest mountain in British dominions ; and Nanda Kot 
(22,538 feet). ^ On the west Dehra Dun District lies partly 
between the Himalayas and the Siwaliks for 45 miles, extend- 
ing up the slopes of both ranges. The.se mountainous regiems, 
which nowhere assume the comparative level of a plateau, 
include some of the wildest and most magnificent country 
in the whole range of the Himalayas, and among their snow- 
clad peaks the sacred streams of the Ganges and Jumna 
take their rise. Many famous temples and places of pil- 
grimages line the upper course of the Ganges, and thou.sand.s 
of pious Hindus from all parts of India annually visit the 
holy source. 

The submontane tract between the Ganges and the Sarda 
river has three distinct portions. Immediately below the hilLs 
lies a strip of land, 20 miles wide in the west and gradually 
becoming narrower in the east, called the Bhabar into which 
the torrents rushing down from the steep slopes sink and are 
lost, except during the rainy season, beneath a mass of boulders 
and gravel. Wells are almost unknown, and cultivation is 
carried on by meams of small canals. A large portion of the 
Bhabar is covered with forests, the home of tigers and wild 
^ The word means ‘ porous.* 
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elephants, while otlier game abounds. Below the Bhabar is 
a wider strip of land called the Tarai, a damp and marshy 
tract, covered for the most part with thick jungle and tall 
grass. In both the Tarai and the Bhabar the population is 
largely migratory, cultivators coming in from the adjacent 
Districts in the plains to the Tarai, and from the hills to the 
Bhabar, and departing after cutting their crops. Only the 
Tharus and allied tribes, who seem fever-proof, can stand the 
pestilential climate of the Tarai throughout the year. 

Other Districts ira the plains partake of the nature of the 
Tarai, especially in their northern portions. The rainfall is 
heavy and streams are numerous, while the water-level is high. 

' Saharanpur lies below the Siwaliks ; while Bijnor, the Rampur 

' State, Bareilly, and Pilibhrt border on the Tarai, and Kherl, 
Bahraich, Gonda, BastI, and Gorakhpur run up to the 
Nepal frontier. The whole of this tract is a sloping plain, ; 
lying practically free from the Himalayan system, though | 
low hills are found to the north of Bahraich and Gonda. * 

The area of these submontane Districts is about 24,000 • 
square mile.s. 

Rather more than half the total area of the Provinces Dangeii 
(53,776 S(}uare milesj is included in the great Indo-Gangetic 
jrlain. The we.stern portion comprises thirteen Di.stncts ; ■ 
Mu/affarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra, AgraJ' 
Farrukhabad, Mainpurl, Etawah, Etah, Budaun, Moradabadp 
and Shahjahanpur. Most of these are situated entirely in the , 

Dnab, or space between the two rivers Ganges and Jumna : but. 
Muttra, Agra, and Etawali also extend to the south and westi 
of the Jumna, and the last three lie north and east of the: 
Ganges. \Fith the exception of iMuttra and Agra, these 
Districts form a gently sloping plain of alluvial soil, in which 
neither rock nor stone approaches the surface, though beds of 
kankar (nodular limestone) are found. In the west of Muttra 
and Agra low stone ridges and hillocks form a feature of the 
landscape. This portion of the Provinces is by far the most 
prosperous. Ten of the thirteen Districts are protected by 
canals, and the standard of comfort is distinctly higher than 
elsewhere. In the centre of the great plain lie the I tistricts of 
Gawnpore, Fatehjmr, and Allahabad, with nine of the Oudh 
Districts : namely, Lucknow, Unao, Rae Bareli, Sitiipur, Hardoi, 
Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, and Kara Banki. The Oudh 
Districts all lie between the Ganges and the Gogra, while 
Gawnpore, Fatehpur, and part of .Vllahabad are in the Doab. 
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Allahabad also extends north of the Ganges and south of the 
Jumna. There are no canals in Oudh, but parts of the other 
three Districts are irrigated by the.se works. The tract is 
generally fertile, and closely cultivated. The eastern portion 
of the great plain includes Ballia, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Benares, 
and Ghazipur, all lying between the Gogra and the Ganges, 
the last two Districts extending al.so south of the Gange.s. The 
rainfall is heavier than in the central and western portions, and 
the population denser. 

On the south-west and south lie two small tracts belonging 
to natural divisions of India which differ considerably from the 
main portions of the Provinces. The four Districts of Jalaun, 
Banda, Hamirpur, and Jhansi, with a total area of 10,400 
square miles, form part of the Central Indian plateau, and are 
generally known as British Bundelkhand. They are situated 
on and below the eastern slopes of the great plateau, with 
a gradual fall from south-we.-.t to north-east. The tract is 
broken iqi, especially in the south, by low rocky hills, spurs of 
the Vindhya mountains, cotered with stunted trees and jungle. 
The soil is largely rocky and infertile, with considerable 
patches of the richer type known as ‘ black soil,’ which differs 
entirely from the alluvium of the great plain. The spring-level 
is low, and there is little canal irrigation. The tract is 
peculiarly liable to suffer from either an excess or a deficiency 
of rainfall, and as a whole ranks as the poorest and most 
backward portion of the Provinces. 

Mirzapur, the largest District in the plains, extends from 
north of the Ganges to the East .'^atpuras. Of a total area of 
5,200 square miles, 600 belong to the great plain ; 1,700 to 
i,Soo form the central table-land which stretches from the 
summit of the Vindhyan scarp 30 miles or more to the Kaimur 
range and the valley of the Son ; and the remainder includes 
the wikiernes.s of hill and valley, jungle and forest, ravine and 
crag, with here and there hill-encircled alluvial basins, which 
makes up South Mir/afmr. 

1 he most important mountains situated in the Provinces are 
the Hinia!a\as, uhuh ha\e been already referred to. Running 
parallel to the outer ranges, at an aeerage distamte of 15 miles, 
is the chain of hills known as the Siwaliks, which forms the 
south-western boundary of Dehra DCin District, and has a total 
length in these Proeinces from the Ganges to the Jumna of 
about 40 miles. East of the Ganges a similar elevation can be 
traced in part of the Provinces, but its height is insignificant. 
The northern slope, which reaches 3,500 feet at the highest. 
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Ic.ids L;ently down into the valley of the Dun which separates 
these hills from the Himalayas, but on the south a steel) ‘“'‘d 
bold escarpment falls abruptly towards Saharanpur. The 
principal j)as.s is that called Mohan, over which the main road 
runs from Saharanpur to Dehra Dun; but its importance has 
been much diminished sin< e the openinj; of the Hardwar-Dehra 
Railway in 1900. The ontlyint( spurs of the Aravallis in Apra 
and Muttra are mere hillocks, though in the latter District 
great religious sanctity attaches to them. The thiee ranges 
of the \ indhvan scstem in Ihindelkhand are known as the 
llindhachal, the Panna. and the Ilandair hills ; but the highest 
point is only 1,300 feet, in Banda District. The East Satpuras 
in Miivapur are geologically distinct from the \'mdh)as, and 
form a more rugged mass, with less frequent intervals of level 
ground. 

The drainage of the whole area ultimately falls into the River 
Ci.-\.\(.ES, which divides the Provinces into two parts, that on systeni. 
the east and north being roughly double the piortion lying on 
the west and south. The western side consists of two tract.s, 
the DoAii, between the (ianges and the Jumna, and the tract 
south-west of the Jumna. In the northern Doab much of the 
drainage of the Siwaliks and the idain below passes through 
the Hi.Nrax into the Jumna, Lower down the more con- 
siderable streams join the Ganges. 'I'he Jumna, however, 
receives on its right bank the large river Chambal, draining 
part of (.'entral India and Ritjputana, and the drainage from 
the northern slope of the X'indhyas through Bundclkhand. 

Last of the Ganges there are three mam systems, the R.vm- 
o.vXo.A, Gu.Mli, and Gook.v, the first and last of which rise in 
the Himalayas, while the Gumtl starts in the Tarai between 
them. The characteristic feature of each of these three rivers 
is that the greater part of the water carried off by them is 
received on the left or northern banks. The Gre.vt G.vnd.vk 
just touches the eastern boundary of the Provinces, but is not 
an important part of the river system. 

'I'he Gaxge.s rises in the 'I'ehrl State, under the name of C.incc-. 
Bhagirathi, and its junction with the Gogra is the most 
easterlv point in the Provinces. It is a considerable river even 
at Hardw.tr, where the Upefr G.vxges Canal starts, and it is 
tapped again at Xaraura for the Lowr r G.vxoe.s tfanal. It is 
the source of the water-.supjily of the large I'lties of Meerut 
(bva canal), Cawnjiore. and Benares. Its chief tributaries are 
the Kamganga ( Farrukhabad), Jumna and Tons (.kllah.'ibad), 

Gumtl {Gh;i/ipurj, Chhoti .Sarju or 'Lons, and Gogra (Ballia), 
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besides many smaller affluents. The principal towns on and 
near its banks are Srinagar (on the Alaknanda affluent). Hard- 
war, Garhmuktesar, Aniipshahr, Soron, Farrukhabad, Kanauj, 
ISithur, C’awnpore, Dalmau, Manikpur, Kara, Allahabad, Sirsa, 
Mirzapur, Chunar, Benares, Ghazipur, and Ballia. Before the 
con.struction of roads the Ganges was the chief route for goods 
and pas.sengers between Bengal and Upper India, and for more 
than thirty years after the completion of the grand trunk 
road it continued to be the principal through-trade route. 
'Fhe opening of railways has altered this ; but timber and 
bamboos are still floated down the upper part of the course, and 
stone, grain, and sugar are e.xported to Bengal. Rice is largely 
imported from Bengal by river, anti other grain, manufactured 
goods, and metals are brought in the same wa)-. 
li rr.na. The JuMN.i likewise ri.ses in Tehri, west of the lofty moun- 
tain Bandarpunch, m 30'' t' X. and 78" 27’ E. At its junction 
with the large river Tons it emerges from the Himfilatas into 
the Dun, and piercing the .biw.ilik^ enters the western plain at 
Faizabiid, near which jiiace it i.s ta[i[)cd by the E.vsTEk.v and 
Western Ju.mn.a Canals. It forms the we-stern boundary 
between the.se Provinces and the Punjab as far as Muttra 
District, giving off a third canal 10 miles below Delhi at Okhla. 
.After traversing Muttra, Agra, and Etawah Districts, it forms 
the boundary between the three northern Districts of the 
.-Vllahabad Division (Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad) and 
the Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Banda Districts of Bundelkhand. 
It then flows across Allahabad District to its junction with 
the Ganges, 860 miles from its source. The principal tribu- 
taries are the Tons (Dehra Dun), Hindan ( Bulandshahr), 
Chambal (Etawah). Betwa (Hamirpur), and Ken (Banda). 
Gn or near its banks are the towns of Biighpat, Brindaban, 
Muttra, Mahaban, Agra, Firozabad, Batesar, Etawah, KalpI, 
Hamirpur, and Allahabad. The Jumna carries a smaller 
volume of water than the Ganges, though its course to the 
[joint of junction is longer, and differs from it in character, 
being usually confined within high, well-defined banks, while 
the Ganges rolls from side to side of a wide bed often five or 
si.x miles in breadth during floods. Its water is the source of 
sujiply for the towns of Agra and .Vllahabad, and has been 
found to posse.ss, when fresh, special virtue in destroying the 
enteric microbe. 

The GoiiR.k, or Ghagra, the great river of Oudh, vies with 
the Ganges in volume, while it .surpasses it in velocity. Its 
main constituent is the Kauriala, which rises in the upper ranges 
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of the Himalayas, and after passing through Nepal sweeps 
down on the plains in a series of rapids over immense boulders. 
.-Mmost immediately after it debouehes on the 'I'arai the stream 
splits in two, the western branch retaining the name of Kauriala, 
though the eastern, known as the (hrwa, has a larger volume 
of water. The two branches reunite shortly after entering 
Tritish territory in Bahraieh District, and form the boundaiv 
between Bahraieh and Kherl. At Bahramghat the stream, 
which has been joined by other tributaries assumes the name 
of Gogra (though this is sometimes applied at Mallanpur higlier 
up); and from here it divides Gonda, Basti, and Gorakhput 
from Bara Banki, Fyzabad, Azamgarh, and Balli.a, and then 
forms the boundary between these Provinces and Bengal as far ns 
its junction with the Ganges, Its principal tributary is the large 
river, also coming from the higher Himalayas, which is known 
in its earlier course as the Kali and Sarda, and emerges from the 
hills at Barmdeo in Almora. The point of junction has varied 
considerably within the last hundred years ; but the channel 
which now' brings down the main stream is the Dahawar, whidi 
joins the Kauriala at Mallanpur, 'I'he main stream of the 
Sarju joins the Gogra in Bahraieh District, and the Muchaura 
and KaptI in Gorakhpur, h'jz.abiid and .\jodhya are the two 
largest towns on its btuiks : 'I'and.! and Barhaj are al'O situated 
on or near it. 

The Gu-M'U rises in Pilibhlt, and its valley is scooped outBunu 
almo.st in the middle of the plain between the Ganges and 
the Gogra. After ilowing south-east through Shahj.ihanpur 
and Kheri Districts, where it becomes navigable, it forms the 
boundary between -Sitapur and Hard'h. Entering Lucknow 
District, it passes the city. Its winding course flows through 
the Districts of B.ira Baiikl, Sultanpur, and Jaunpur, and then 
it joins the Ganges on the borders of Benares and Ghazipur. 

The Sai, its largest tributary, joins it in Jaunpur 1 listrict. The 
Kalyani, Kathna, and Sarayan are smaller affluents. The 
traffic on the Gumti has been reduced since the opening of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway ; but grain, fuel, and 
thatching grass are still carried. Eroni time to time dis.astrous 
floods are caused by heavy rain when the river is full. 

The Ramgang.a rises in the Outer Himalayas and enters the R.im 
plains in Bijnor Di.strict, whence it cros.ses Mor.tdribad. the 
Rampur State, Bareilly, Sh.ahjah.rnpur, l'airiikhab,ad, and 
HardoT, reaching the Ganges, nearly opposite Kanauj, after 
a total course of about 370 miles. Moradabad is the prmripal 
town on its banks ; but its bed changes frequentl) throughout 
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its whole course in the plains, and for some years, up to 1S71, 
it flowed close to Bareilly. 

scenerv. The greater part of the Provinces con.sists of a level plain, 
the monotony of which is broken only by the numerou.s village 
sites and groves of dark-olive mango-trees which meet tlfe eye 
in every direction. The great plain is, however, highly culti- 
vated, and the fields are never bare e.xcept during the hot 
months, after the sjrring harvest has been gathered, and before 
the rainy season has sufficiently advanced for the autumn 
crcijis to have apjieared above the ground. The country-side 
then puts on its nnrst desolate appearance ■, even the gra^s 
withers, and hardly a green thing is visible e.xcept a few 
patches of garden crops near village sites, and the carefully 
watered fields of sugar-cane. .Vt this time the dhak trees 
(Btiiea frondosa) burst forth with brilliant scarlet flowers — a 
striking contrast to their dusty surroundings. W ith the breaking 
of the monsoon in the middle or end of June the scene changes 
as if by magic; the turf is renewed, and tall grasses begin to 
shoot in the .small patches of jungle. Even the salt plains 
put on a green mantle, which lasts for a very short time after 
the close of the ruin.s. A month later the autumn crops — rice, 
the millets, and maize — have begun to clothe the naked fields. 
These continue in the ground till late in the year, and are 
succeeded by the spring crops — wheat, barley, and gram. In 
March they ripen and the great plain is then a rolling sea of 
golden corn, in which appear islands of trees and villages, but 
no hedges. North of the Provinces the Himalayas rise with 
their outer face and flanks clothed in dense forest. The inner 
ranges form a tangled mass of ridges towering higher and higher 
till the lofty snowy peaks are seen. In the south and south- 
west the level of the plain is broken by the low hut precipitous 
.scarp of the Vindh}a.s, and the isolated hilks whicli stand out 
beyond. 

! a'ses. In the Outer Himalayas are found several mountain lakes, 
known as Naint. Bhim, Nauknchhiya, Mahva, and .Sat, with the 
affi.x t~l or Take.’ They are more remarkable for their beauti- 
ful SI encry than for their size. The first four vary from no to 
120 acres in area, while the last is a series of seven basins 
{idi = ■ seven '), two of which are now dry. In September, 
1893, a landslip took place at Gohna in the interior of Garh- 
vval Histriet, when the side of a mountain 9,000 feet above the 
sea fell into the Birahi flanga, the bed of which is 4,000 feet 
below the summit of the mountain. A dam was formed goo 
feet high, 2,000 feet acro.ss the top, and 11,000 feet long. The 
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dam burst in August, 1 894, and the level fell by about 390 
feet, leaving a permanent lake 3,900 yards long with an average 
breadth of 400 yards and a depth near the dam of 300 feet. 

In the Doab, in Oudh, and still more in the Gorakhpur and 
Benares Divisions, y7«Zf or marshy lakes abound, most of which 
shrink to small dimensions in the hot season. d'hus the 
Suraha Tal in Ballia covers an area of 8.500 acres when 
full, but dwindles to 2,800 acres in the hot season. The Bakhira 
Tal in BastI, 5 miles long and 2 broad, i.s seldom more than 
4 or 5 feet deep. Another large swamp is at Sandi in Hardoi, 
while the Behtl lake in Partabgarh has been drained and its 
site is now cultivated land. In Bundelkhand and Mirzapur 
there are artificial reservoirs of water, formed by embanking 
the mouths of valleys, nio.st of them monuments of a former 
time, 'rhe jtrincipal lakes in Bundelkhand are in charge of 
the Irrigation Department. 

The Provinces may be divided geologically into a succession 
of zones lying north-west to south-east. Morfh-east of the 
central axis of snowy peaks, and stretching up to and into Tibet, 
is a vast sequence of sedimentary strata lying in a great elevated 
basin. The series begins with iinfossihferous slates, quartzites, 
and oi'casional Li.mglonieiates of very ancient aspect, called 
Haimanta^, ninth are at the base of everything, and are 
probably identical with the slate series found south of the 
great a.xis. These pass up into, and are overlaid by, thin- 
beikled dark-grey coral lime.stones, followed by flesh-coloured 
quartzite, and more coral limestone, .shales, grey and crinmd 
limestones, which are probably of Silurian age, and capped by 
a massive white quartzite, 'Phe total thickness is about 2,300 
feet. Above this Pre-Permian group is a layer of black crum- 
bling shales of Upper Permian age, and there is thus a physical 
and palaeontological break here between the Upper Silurian 
and Upper Permian. After about 130 feet, these black shales 
pass into the Trias, which is the most characteristic series of 
this part of the world. It averages 2,000 feet in thickness, 
consisting of dark shales and limestone beds, with a quartzite 
stage near the top. The series is prolific in characteri.stic fossil 
zone.s. About 2,000 feet of massive well-bedded limestone, 
mostly unfossiliferous, follow above the Trias, the so-called 
Dachbteinkalk in part, which represents the Lover and Miildle 
Jurassic. Above that, again, come the characteristic dark Spiti 
shales, over 1,000 feet thick, with concretionary hands, contain- 

I Condensed from notes by C. S. Midditmiss and E, \ redenburg, 
Geological Snriey of Indm. 
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ing a fine Upper Jurassic fauna, not yet described in detail. 
The.se pass in this part into great thicknesses ot dark Giumal 
.sandstone of presumably neocomian age (Lower Cretaceous). 
The regular sequence is now broken, along the watershed, by 
a great horizontal thrust plane, bringing in e.xotic masses of 
older limestones and shales set in basic volcanic rock, d’hey 
chiefly build up the lofty jagged summits from Balchadhura 
(iS,no feet) and Ghatamenin (18,700) to Kungrlbingri 
(19,170), and lie upon Giumal sandstone or Spiti shales. 
Although they show magnificent suites of marine fossils, 
tanging from Permian or Permo-Carboniferous to Upper 
Jurassic, the form of the rock, and the fossils it contains, 
differ from the .same section lower down, and the.se masses 
have probably come from the north. 

The snowy range containing all the loftier peaks is built up 
of immense sills of massive gneissic rock, much of which is 
piobably very ancient, ff’ith the gneissose granite is associated 
a large quantity of thin-bcdded niicaceou.s, garnetiferous, and 
other crystalline .schi.sts. 

The large area from the snowy range to the outer edge of the 
Himalayas has not been fully examined. The most general 
feature is the gradual passage from the flatly dipping foliated 
schists with sills of gneissose granite to steeply dipping slates, 
slaty shales, and quartzite, with occasional thin bands of dark 
limestone and here and there volcanic breccia. All are unfossi- 
liferous, and must be presumed to be at least as old as Pre- 
Cambrian. Here and there laccolites and sills of gneisso.se 
granite reappear, with much the same com])(isition as, but 
isolated from, the central chain. Massive limestone and 
dolomite formations are found at many places, especially 
along the southern edge. They are of \ ary ing but consider- 
able thickness, always unfossiliferous, always in narrow band.s 
among the .slates. The Lower Himalayas are remarkable for 
their steep-sided ravine.s and frequent convex slopes, due to 
< onstant undermining by swollen rivers. Landslips are, as a 
consequence, not uncommon. In some cases, these calcareous 
formations are overlaid by an imiierfectly fossiliferous series of 
dark sandy limestone, probably of mesozoic age. These in 
turn frequently underlie thin dark shales and calcareous shales. 
It is generally in rocks of these younger sub-zones that the 
ores ot copper, le.ad, and iron in Kuniaun are worked, but 
with only a small measure of success. 

The sub-Himalayan zone of younger Tertiary strata is well 
delined and sharjily separated from the Outer Himalayas by 
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a continuous reversed fault, and is 6 to 14 miles in width, 
except near the Dehra r)un, where it is wider. The whole of 
the.se Tertiary strata are fresh- water deposits, and are of 
immense thickness, comprising three stages; the Upper 
■Siwaiik conglomerates, sands, and cla\s , the Middle Siwalik 
sand rock : and Lower Siwahk Xahan sandstone. The system 
is celebrated for having yielded the magnificent (chiefly m.im- 
malian) Siwrdik fauna. Most of these fossil remains have been 
gathered from the middle and upper rock stages. They com- 
prise thirty-nine genera and seventy-one species of mammalia 
which e.xi.st at the present day, and twenty-five genera and 
thirty-seven species now extinct. Gypsum is found in the 
Nihal Nadi, below NainI Tal ; gold is washed in very small 
quantities in the Sona Nadi ; and iron was formerly worked 
from clays in the Nahan sandstones, near Dechauii and 
Kaladhungl in Naini Tal District. 

The Gangetic alluvium is still being carried down from the Gangetic 
Himalayas and deposited by the Ganges and its affluents. It 
is 90 to 300 miles in width and e.xtends to unknown depths 
near the focrt of the hills, where its floor is probably still sink- 
ing. On the soutli it overlap^ the ancient rocks of peninsular 
India, and is much thinner. A well-bormg was made at Luck- 
now from a surface 370 lect abo\e .-.ea-levei to a depth of 1,336 
feet without reaching the bottom of the Ganges basin. At 
-Vgra solid rock was met at 4S1 feet from a surface-level of 
553 feet above the sea. The Bhab.ar gravel (ir torrent-boulder 
zone readies a height of about 1,000 feet. ISelow the Bhabar 
comes the great alluvial ydain of clays and sands, broken only 
by the wide ri\er valievs. wliich are from 50 to zoo feet lower 
in level, and have the di.stinctive names of kh'idar, kati'i, 
kachhar or Jeara, as opposed to kii/igar. In tlie drier [.arts of 
the great plain the fertility of the soil i.s impaired by a surface 
efflorescence called nh. This consists of carbonate and 
sulphate of soda, often mixed with common salt. Land 
covered with the.se salts, or barren from any other cause, is 
called tlsar, and include.s about 2.000,000 acres. 

In the south-west of the Prodnees the Vindhyan rock.s VinJhj.va 
emerge from the alluvium in Mirzapur, .Vllahabad, Banda, 
Hamirpur, and Jhansi Districts. The system is prmiarily 
distinguished by Us senes of three massice searjis of ■'andstonc, 
each representing a dillereiit subdixision ; hut only two of these 
are found in the United Provinces. 'I he northernmost or 
Kaimur sandstone, which forms the Bindhaehal range, is 
deeply scored by river valleys. The celebrated furls of Chunar 
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and Kalinjar stand on detached masses of this range. Farther 
south the lower and upjier Rewah sandstones occur in the 
Panna range. Both of these formations are found throughout 
the soutliern [lortion of the Districts named above. In iNIir/a- 
pur the lungle series of red shale, Bijavvar slates, quartzites and 
haematitic jaspers and .\rchaean gneiss lie below them, and 
the Gondwana shales, sandstone.s, and boulder-beds above 
them. Coal is found in the latter, and was formerly worked. In 
Jhansi and Hamirpur the gneiss is more prominent : but the 
Bijawar series occupies a strip of land about 17 miles westward 
from the L>ha-.an river, containing rich haematitic ore in places, 
with a cupriferous vein in one locality. The outer fringe of 
the great spread of basalt constituting the Malwa trap just 
reaches the south of the Lalitpur tahsil in Jhansi. In Agra 
District the Vindhyan sandstones again appear, and farther 
north in Muttra are a few ridges of ancient quartzites. 

The flora of Briti'-h India has been divided into five distinct 
elements h The iddest, called tlie Indo-African, extends from 
the Deccan to the Gangetic plain and to the drier parts of the 
Hinialaya.s. 'i'hus the flora of Ni^rth Africa and Arabia is 
represented by Fega/ium, Fagonia, Balanites, Aeaeia arabica, 
A/hagi, Grangea, SalvaJora, &c. ; and that of tropical Africa 
by species of Gretvia, Sida, Corchorus, Tnumfetta, Indigofera, 
Gloriosa. and many others. The Eastern element, belonging 
to the Peninsula from Singapore to .\ssam, is represented along 
the base of the Himalayas from Gorakhpur to the Jumna. 
The genera Astragalus, Artemisia, Pedicularis, and Corydalis, 
with many Boragineae and Umbelliferae, are characteristic of 
the Central .Asian element, found chiefly at high elevations, 
but sometime.s extending to lower levels on the western drier 
ranges. 'I'he European element appears to have entered at 
the western end of the Himalayas, not long after the southward 
extension of the Central Asian element, and to have spread 
eastward in both hills and plains. The Ouaternary element 
occupies the cultivated tracts and accompanies man. 

1 hroughout the great plain vegetation is on the whole 
uniform, diflerences being chiefly due to variation in rainfall 
and temperature. In the west, where the rainfall is under 
30 inches, vegetation becomes scanty, the trees and shrubs are 
mostly thorny, and plants characteristic of desert regions are 
found, such as Alhagi, Capparis, Prosopis spicigera, Fagonia, 


‘ Condensed from an account by J. F. Duthie, lately .Sui eriiiteiident, 
Botanical Survey of Northern India. 

' C, B. Clarke in Journ. Linn. Soc., vol. .xxxv (1S9S). 
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Tecoma undulata, Salvadora perska, Salsola, and species of 
Grewia, Sida, and Acacia. Some of these extend ea&tvs*ards in 
sandy waste ground. Two well-marked features are observed 
in the annual herbaceous species. Those appearing in the 
cold season on waste ground, or as weeds in cultivation, are 
mostly of European origin and are more abundant in the wheat- 
growing Districts of the north-west ; while the annual herbage 
which .iprings up in the rains is composed mainly of species 
which have come from the east or from Central or .Southern 
India. The .sandy riverain tracts produce coarse grasses and 
deep-rooted perennials, with prickly shrubs and other desert 
plants. In the ravines the scanty vegetation consists mainly of 
stunted trees and shrubs and perennial plants, many of which 
belong to the African and Arabian type. In usar the land 
jiroduces no vegetation where n'/i is very abundant, but else- 
where Sporobolus arabkus or pallidus and Chloris vir:;ata are 
found, which will not thrive e.xcept on saline soil. The natural 
orders most represented in the Upper Gangetic plain are ; 
Leguminosae, Gramineae, Compositae, and Cyperaceae. Only two 
palms are found wild, namely, Phoenix sylvestris and P. acaulis. 

The tropical zone extends up to about 5,000 feet above the Hima- 
sea, and is eminently a fore.st ' tr.ict forming part of the great 
belt which includes the Bli.tbar. In the west, the vegetation 
of the Dun valley between the Siw.iliks and Himalayas is par- 
ticularly luxuriant. Orchids are plentiful along the base of the 
Himalaya.s, and about sixty-two species representing twenty- 
five genera have been identified. The aspect of the vegetation 
changes as the slopes rise ; and at 4.000 leet Enge/hardiia, 

Pirns, Piitacia, Conius, Rosa, Ckmatis, Bauhinia retusa, and 
Albizzia mollis (pink sins) are met with, followed by the banj 
oak tree, rhododendron, and Pieris ovahfo/ia. The forests are 
more scattered on the .southern slopes, while the northern 
declivities are covered with dense growths. The temperate 
zone reaches to about 12.000 feet, which is the average limit ot 
fore.sts ; and here European genera increase, such as Clematis, 
Berberis, Ilex, Rhamnus, Vitis, Acer, Rubus, Rosa, Cotoneaster, 
Viburnum, Lonicera, Rhododendron {arboreum and campanu- 
latiim). Quereus (incana, dilatata, lanuginosa, annulata, and 
senieeaipitolia), Finns {hmgi/olia and excelsa), and Ariindinaria 
(nilgais). 'I'he epiphitic ferns {Paz’allta, Pohpudiitm, Ac.) 
drape the trees during the rains, turning brown and shrivelling 
when the monsoon ceases. At about 12,000 teet tne high-level 
forests begin to thin off into thickets ot birch and willow, mixed 
^ For deiaiU see section on torGSla. 
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with dwarf rhododendron and other shrubby plants, until the 
open pasture land is reached, which i.s richly bedizened in the 
summer months with brilliantly coloured alpine species. Ra- 
mi/h'uhiit’at', Cn/df'rai\ Legliminnsae, Rosaieae, Sa-xifra^c^aceae, 
Crassulaceac, Umbelliferae, Caprifoliaceae, Ctnnpositac, Campa?Hi- 
Idcxae, Pnmulaccat\ Ge/itianaceae, Siri'p/udanneae, LaUatae, 
Po!yx;onaceae, Sa/icitwae, and Gramiueae are the natural orders 
most largely represented. Saxifrat^a, Sed)im, and Saussurea 
have been found up to 17,000 feet. 

In the hilly portions of Mirzapur many Central and .Southern 
Indian species reach their northern limits, such as Hardwickia 
I'inata and Soymida febrifuya. I'he flora of Bundelkhand is 
similar in manv respects to that of South Mirzapur, but the 
drier climate encourages the growth of desert plants. Ailantus 
excelsa, Ano^eissus pendula, and tlie teak-tree do not grow wild 
north of Bundelkhand. 

Ele[)hants are still found in the Siwaliks and in the Bhabar, 
and every few years they are noosed by men riding tame 
elephant.s. Tigers are fairly common in the forests of the 
Siw.aliks, the sub-Himalayan tracts, and Mirzapur District, and 
are also found in the south of Allahabad, Banda, and Jhansi. 
Leopards are still more w’idely distributed, and the snow 
leopard is found in the Himalayas. Within the last few years 
a rhinoceros has been shot in Gorakhpur District, and wild 
buffaloes are sometimes met with there. Wolves, jackals, and 
hyenas are found nearly everywhere, and the first-named are 
not infrequently the cause of death to human beings. In the 
Siwalik.s, Almora District, parts of Northern Oudh, Mirzapur, 
Band.!, and the Lalitpur subdivision of Jhansi wild dogs 
{Cyon dukhunensis) are occasionally met with. Antelope, mlgai 
iPosclaphns tragocamehis'i, and wild hog abound in many parts 
of the open plains. Simbar (Cen'us iinicolor), k 'jkar or barking- 
deer (Ccv-t7//«j- munijac), the four-horned antelope [Tetracerus 
quadricornis), and chital or spotted deer (Cenus axis), are to 
be found in the forests ; while the swamp deer, ax gond (Cerviis 
duvcuiceli). xmA pdrha. or hog deer (Cetvus parcinus), live near 
swamps, and the chinkira ^Gazella bc/atctti) haunts the jungly 
ravines on the banks of the larger rirers. Musk Aaxtx {Aloschus 
vioschijerus), thar < Hemitragus jenilaicus), gum/ {Cemas goral), 
and other species of wild goats, sheep, and goat-like antelopes 
are found in the Himalayas. In the hills of Kumaun and in 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand black bears ( Ursus torquatus in 
the Himalayas and Melursus ursinus elsewhere) are fairly 
common, while the Isabelline bear has been observed near the 
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snows. Many varieties of duck and geese visit the Provinces 
in the cold season and a few breed here. Snipe, quail, black 
and grey partridge, sand-grouse, bustard, [dover, florican, and 
jungle-fowl are the commonest game birds, while woodcock, 
chikor, and phea.sants are found in the hills, and the sacred 
peacock in mo.st parts of the plains. -Snakes are common 
everywhere, and immense jjythons are met with at the toot ot 
the outer ranges of the Himalayas and in Hundelkhand. 
dobras and karaits {Bttngarus caeruleiis) cause considerable 
loss of human life, and also kill cattle. 

The year ma\ be divided into three distinct seasons. The Clim.vte 

cold season, commencing shortlv after the withdrawal of the 

. ^ ^ , seasons . 

south-west monsoon, begins at the end of October and extends 

to the muldle or end of ^[arch. It is characterized bv bright 

clear weather, gem r.dly cloudle-ss except for ;i few flecks of 

cirrus which accomii.iny disturbaiu'es from Persia. At night 

frost on the grotmd is not infrequent during December, 

January, and Februtiry, but the days are jileasantly warm. 

Rain may fall at any time, owing to storms from Persia : but 

the total amount does not usually exceed two inches in the 

plain.s, and it usually falls about (.'hristmas or earl_\ in the New 

Year. At the end of M.ireh the increasing heat causi's a hot 

land-wiml throughout the d.iy, usuall\ coming from the west 

with considerable force, and accompanied by vii.ileiit dust- 

storms. In June this wind ceases, as the south-west monsoon 

approaches, and the rains commence in the south of the 

Provinces between the middle and end of June. After the 

first burst the weather is broken, but rainless intervals are not 

uncommon. In September the.se dry periods become more 

frequent and last longer, and in October the monsoon current.s 

cease. The climate in the hills resembles closely that of the 

low-lying parts of .Switzerland. The winter is frosty, and snow 

generally falls as low as 5,000 feet, while it has been recorded 

at 2,500 feet. The summer is warm and relaxing, except at 

high altitudes. In the rains there is much cloud and fog. 

The mean shade temperature in the plains varies slightly Tempera- 
according to the position of stations ; thus Agra, which is near 
the Rajputana desert, is very hot in the dry season, and is 
also warmer than more easterly stations during the monsoon, 
owing to its smaller rainfirll. The difference is, however, only 
a few degrees. In the different seasons the temperature ranges 
from 60° or 61" in January to 93"^' or 94' in May. Phe average 
maximum and minimum temperatures of the re[iresentative 
‘ From a note by E. G. IIill, D.Sc., Meteorological Reporter. 
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places shown in the table on page 142 may be ascertained by 
adding or subtracting hall' the daily range : thus the average 
temperature varies from a minimum of 47° or 48^^ in January 
to a maximum of 107 in May. The highest maximum re- 
corded was 120*^ at Agra on June 18, 187S ; but temperatures 
of 1 15" to 1 16” are reached at one place or another nearly 
e\ery year. 

The monsoon rain may come from either the Bengal or the 
Bombay current, and the heaviest rain is frequently caused by 
the meeting of the currents from both directions. The fall 
in the plains is heaviest in the east, where it amounts to over 
50 inche.s, and least in the north-west, where it is only 
27 1 inches, the humid winds discharging their moisture as 
they pass across the country. As they reach the submontane 
Districts and outer hills, cooling causes a precipitation greater 
than in the plains. Thus the rainfall is, in the plains : at 
Benares, 40 inches; at Cawnpore, 31 inches; and at Agra, 
27-^ inches: in the submontane Districts, at Gorakhpur, 
50 inches; at Bahraieh, 41 inches: at Roorkee, 42 inches; 
and in the Outer Himalayas, at XainI 'J'al, 102 inches ; at 
Mussoorie, 97 inches : and at Ranikhet beyond the outer 
range, only 54 inches. There is a similar decrease in the 
Bombay current, which gives 60 inches at Jubbulpore; 
49 inches at .^augor ; and only 37 inches at Jhansi. \'aria- 
tions in the rainfall are common. In 1883 Jhansi received 
only 15 inches or 40 per cent, of the normal, and in 1896 
Allahabad received 18-3 inches (46 per cent.), Agra 9-4 inches 
(34 per cent.), and Cawnpore i6-6 inches (52 jicr cent.). On 
the other hand, in 1894 there was a large excess all over the 
I’rnvince.s. .Vllahabad received 76-3 inches (nearly double the 
normal), Dehra Dun 123-8 inches, and Mussoorie 157-3 inches. 
The heaviest tall recorded for twenty-four hours in the plains is 
32-4 inches at Xagina in Bijnor District on September 18, 1880. 
For agricultural purposes the distribution of the fall is most 
important, and a premature cccssation before the end of Auizu.st 
will cau--e more damage than a postponement of the fust fall to 
the middle, or even the end, of July. 

Destructive storms and cyclones are rare in these Provinces, 
and none of importance has been recorded. In March and 
April much damage to crops is often done in limited areas by 
hail. The worst floods occur in the valley of the Gumti, which 
rose 37 feet at Jaunpur in 1871 and 27 feet in 1894, destroying 
pooo houses in the earlier year and over 1,000 in the later, but 
not cau.sing much loss of life. 
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Earthquake shocks are occasionally felt, but are not serious. Earth- 
Some damage is recorded to have been caused in 1506 and in 
1764, and the earthquake of 1905 destroyed a number of houses 
in Mussoorie and 1 >ehra. 

Stone implements have been found in large numbers in History. 
Mirzapur, Banda, and Hamirpur. .V few have been dug up at 
ancient sites in Benares, Ghazipur, Bulandshahr, and Basti. remains. 
Those from Banda arc chiefly hammer-stones of quart/ite, 
basalt, sandstone or diorite, celts of basalt and diorite, and 
smaller implements made of chert. In Mirzapur the principal 
classes are chert flake knives and arrows. Cup-markings on 
boulders have been observed in Kumaun, and children still 
cut them in Bundelkhand. On the walls of caves in the 
southern scarp of the Kaimur Hills, and on rock face.s in 
Banda, Allahabad, and Mirz.apur, rude drawings in red oxide 
of iron have been found, which depict hunting scenes and other 
subjects, the most interesting being a rhinoceros hunt. In 
a few places inscriptions of the .same kind have been noticed, 
which apparently belong to a period early in the Christian era. 

At a few localities in the Western Districts — Muttra, Bijnor, 
Cawnpore, and L’nao — copper arrow-heads and spear'- arc 
occasionally turned up. 

Histories in the European ^ciisc weio rarely comiiiled in [I.atoncal 
India before the Muhammadan conque-'t, and little has been 
done to extract satisfactory historical material from Sanskrit 
literature, "^fhe Vedic hymns, which were probably composed 
at least as early as 2000 i;. c., show the Arya'- still settled west 
of the Jumna. It has recently been '-uggested that the move- 
forward commenced about 1000 n.c. The two great epics, the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, are of very doubtful historical 
value ; but in these we find Aryan kingdoms e.stablished — in 
the former near Meerut, and in the latter at .\jodhya« The 
IMahabharata describes a contest between two related families, 
the Pandavas and the Kaurava.s, who lived at Ha.stinapur, now 
popularly believed to have been in Meerut Ifistrict, The 
Fandava brothers were driven into exile for a time, and 
wandered in places which c,innot be satisfactorily identified, 
but they married a daughter of the king of P.t.xcH.XL.t. .\ftcr 
wards they ruled near Delhi, which they are said to have 
founded. Orthodox Hindus place the final struggle between 
these families a little before the year 3102 n.c.,^ when tin- 
present epoch (Kali ^'uga) began. Eurtipean students haw 
suggested the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries u.c., while an 
attempt has recently been made to fix the war about i Kiy n.c. 
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on astronomical data. T’he Ramayana tells the story of the 
exile of Rama Chandra, son of the king of Ajodhya, who was com- 
pelled to wander away into Central India with his wife .Sita and 
a brother. While they dwelt in the wilds, Sita was abducted 
by Ravana, the demon-king of Ceylon, but was recovere<l with 
the help of Hanuman, lord of the monkeys. The path of 
the exiles is still traced by pilgrims, and the story is acted and 
recited every year, while Rama and .Sita are to Hindus the 
perfect models of every virtue. These events are placed in an 
earlier epoch (Tret.i Yuga) than the present : and native opinion 
therefore holds that the Ramayana was composed before the 
Mahabharata, though European scholars would place it later 
on the evidence of style and subject. Linguistic researches 
have lately given rise to the opinion that the so-called Aryas 
came into these Provinces by different routes and at different 
times. Thus it seems probable that one wave passed along 
the foot of the Himalayas and spread southward only when it 
reached the east of the Provinces and Bihar, the ancient 
Mag.-xdha. Another wave passed across the Jumna and down 
the Doab, the ancient Madhva Dksa or middle country. 

The earliest events which can safely be called historical are 
connected with the life of Gautama Buddha. The Singhalese 
traditions place Gautama’s death in 543 b.c., while European 
scholars have suggested various dates between 477 and 
370 n.c. It is certain that he spent much of his life in the 
eastern Llistricts, and the remains of stupas, monasteries, and 
other relics testify to the extent to which his doctrines w’ere 
held in all parts of the Provinces as well as beyond their limits. 
A suggestion has recently been made that Buddhism was a 
regular development of religious thought among the people of 
Magadha, and not merely a revolt against the growth of 
Brahmanism in Madhya Desa, as is commonly supposed. 
As a religious system it appears to have maintained its position 
till the fourth century a.d., when a revival of Hinduism took 
place under the Guptas. The accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
in the fifth and seventh centuries a.d. show that Buddhism 
was then fast waning, and the latest memorial of it as a living 
faith is an inscription of the twelfth or thirteenth century found 
in Gonda District. 

The first point of contact with Western history comes in the 
fourth century c.c., with Alexander’s invasion and the subsequent 
relations of Seleucus Nicator with Sandrocottus, who is iden- 
tified with Chandra Gupta Maurya of the Puranic annals. 
Chandra Gupta’s kingdom, the first organized empire in India 
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of which we have historic record, extended, after the withdrawal 
of Seleucus, from the Ifindu Kush to the Bay of Bengal, with 
its capital at Patna. The grandson of Chandra Gupta was 
.\soka, the first great Buddhist king, whose jiious edict.s have 
been found on pillars and rocks in many parts of India. Three 
of his inscriptions are known in these Provinces, on pillars at 
.VLLAHAiiAD .uid Bi.XAREs, and on a rock at K.\i si in Dehra 
Dun. 'I'he last mentions by name the contemporary kings 
of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, and Epirus, and thus fixes 
the date of *\.soka's coronation at 270 or 269 i;.r. These in- 
scriptions, and the fragments which have survived from the 
writings of Megasthencs, the ambassador of Seleucus at the 
court of Patna, show a highly developed system of government. 
Outlying provinces were under viceroys, and there were regular 
grades of officials subordinate to these. 'Fhe army was care- 
fully organized. Agricultural land yielded one-fourth of its 
produce, besides rent, to the crown. There were road.s with 
pillars marking the distances, and the capital city was admin- 
istered by a board of thirty members. 

If the chronology of the Puranas is to be accepted, the 
.Mauryan dynasty came to an end about 18S or 178 11. c., and 
was succeeded by the .'^unga, but there is no independent 
confirmation of this. Numismatic evidence iioints to the 
conclusion that about this time parts of at least four kingdoms 
were included in the Provinces, corresponding to the ancient 
SuRASENA (round Muttra), North Panch.xlv (Rohilkhand), 
Kosala (round Ajodhya), and a tract south of Allahnb.ail 
which may have been the kingdom of KosambhI. From their 
coins the kings of Panchala and Muttra appear to have been 
Hindus, while the symbols on the coins of Ajodhya and 
KosambhI are often Buddhist. 

The Chinese chronicles describe the gradual rise in power 
of the Sakas or .Scythians, who spread southward into India 
about the middle of the second century u. c. j and the coins of 
Muttra show that they penetrated as far as that place, for the 
native title of Raja is replaced by Kshatrapa (Satrap), and 
names of clearly foreign origin are found. The onward move- 
ment of the Sakas had been to some extent involuntary, as 
they were retreating before the Vueh-chi, a horde divided 
into several tribes, the moNt important of which was called 
Kushan. Controversies still continue about the chronology 
of the period. Many dated inscriptions of the great Kushan 
kings Kanishka, Huvishka, and Bas Deo have been found at 
.Muttra and elsewhere, but the era is in dispute. The latest 
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theory’ places the reigns of these kings between 125 and 
225 A. D.’ Little is known of the Kushans. Kanishka is 
famous in Pali literature as a liberal patron of Buddhism. 
The gold coinage of the period is clearly imitated from the 
Roman aureus first introduced by Augustu.s ; and it bears the 
images of many deities, such as the Sun, Moon, Buddha 
(rarely), and others whose identity is not clearly established. 
It seems probable that the Kushans were soon Hinduized. 
The Greek inscriptions on the coins gradually become un- 
recognizable, and are replaced by Indian letters. 

Early in the fourth century a great Hindu kingdom arose 
in Mao-vdha or Bihar, which, like its Mauryan predecessor, 
spread far and wide. The third king, Chandra Gupta (I), 
founded a new era commencing in a. d. 320; and his son, 
Samudra Gupta, carved out an empire from the Sutlej on the 
west to Central Bengal on the east, and from Oudh on the 
north to Central India on the south. Nine kings of Northern 
India, the rulers of Eastern Bengal, twelve kings of the 
Deccan, and the forest tribes of Central India and Rajputana 
owed him allegiance. For 150 years the kingdom held 
together, and the period is remarkable for a revival in 
Hinduism. The language of the Gupta inscriptions is Sanskrit, 
in.stead of Prakrit, which was used previously, and the subject- 
matter, where religious topics are concerned, deals almost 
e.xclusively with Hindu ideas. It has been suggested that 
the revival of Sanskrit literature dates from this period. 

description of Northern India between a. o. 400 and 413 is 
given by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian. In these Provinces 
the people were well off, without [)oll tax or much official 
restriction, though land tax was collected. Part of Southern 
Oudh was forest, and the country north of the Gogra largely- 
deserted. 

The Gupta empire appears to have been gradually falling 
to pieces by the end of the fifth century, decay being hastened 
by incursions of the Ephthalites or White Huns, another tribe 
of Central Asian invaders, who penetrated as far as Gwalior 
and Eran. Petty chiefs rose into power, and among these 
was a line of rulers calling themselves Maukharis, who reigned 
throughout the latter part of the sixth century. The period 
was one of constant warfare between the Maukharis, the Hun^, 
the Guptas of the shrunken kingdom of Magadha, and the 

' V. .\. .'^niith in J.R.A.S., igo.l, pp. i et seq. An older theory, that 
the er.r began in I!.c., is maintained by Dr. Fleet {/.R.A.S., 1906, 
P- 979 • 
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rulers of Mahva. The Maukharls were finally crushed by 
Siladitya of Mahva, but in 606 he in turn fell before the armies 
of Thanesar, in the Punjab, whose ruler was connected b^ 
marriage with both Maukharls and Guptas. Harshavardhana 
of Thanesar became king of KanauJ, and founded an era 
which was used in Xorthern India for some time. 'I'he 
splendour of his reign and extent of his power are described 
by Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India between 629 and (145. 
Buddhism was fast declining, but still lingered, and was in 
fact regarded by the king too favourably to suit the Brahmans, 
who tried to murder him, Harshavardhana in\aded I\'estern 
India between 633 and 640 and also conquered Nepal, but 
was repulsed in an expedition to the Deccan. His appears to 
have been the first great kingdom of the modern Rajputs, 
who probably represent the Hinduized descendants of the 
invaders from Central .\sia. Harsharardhana's empire did 
not last, and historical sources fail almost entirely till the 
latter half of the ninth century, when Raghuvansi kings were 
ruling at Kanauj. One of these was conquered in 917 by 
Indra (III) of Gujarat, but was restored by Harsha the 
Chandel, whose clan was rising into importance in Buxdp:!.- 
KH.\XD. North-wc'-t of the Province^ the Tomars were gather- 
ing strength in the Punjab, though the\ were defeated in 9S.S 
by Sabuktagin of Gha/ni. .\t Kanauj 'I'oniars succeeded 
Raghuvansis, and gave place to Gaharwars. 

The Provinces had been free from foreign invaders for 
ibout four hundred years, when in 1018 Mahmud of Giia/.ni 
crossed the Jumna, and took Rulandshahr ; the rich city of 
Muttra, with its temples full of jewels and gold ; and Kanauj, 
'fhis ex'pedition and two more in T021 and 1023, directed 
.against Kanauj, Gwalior, and Kalinjar, were mere raids, in 
which plunder rather than conquest was the aim. Throughout 
Oudh traditions are numerous about the exploits of M.ahmuds 
general, .Srd.ir Masud Gh.azi, who is said to have fallen at 
Bahraich in 1033, fighting against .Suhil Deo, Raj.a of Gond.a ; 
and although the Muhammadans had got no permanent hold 
on the country, they left converts behind them. The 
< ihaz.nivid rulers gave place to the Ghorids, who gradually 
inerran the Punjab. .Muhammad Ghorl failed in 1191 to 
crush the great Prithwi Raj of Delhi, who had extended the 
power of the Chauh.ans as far as .Southern Bundelkhand ; but 
in the next year he was successful, and Prithwi R.tj lost his 
life with his kingdom. Kutb-ud-dm, a TurkI slave, was 
ajipointed general in Hindustan, and in 1192 captured Meerut, 
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the first town to fall east of the Jumna. Delhi, Kalinjar, 
Mahoba, and Koil were then taken ; and in 1 194 Muhammad 
and his general defeated Jai Chand of Kanauj, and thus broke 
the last Hindu power of importance. Budaun and iVjodh>3 
were made the seats of local governors, who had plenty of 
fighting with their turbulent subjects during the next few 
years. Bundelkhand had not been subdued, and the first 
half of the twelfth century was a time of tvar in most parts of 
the Provinces. In Southern Oudh the Bhars had risen on 
the fall of Kanauj ; but their chiefs, Dalkl and Malkl or 1 )al 
and Bal, were crushed in 1247. Things were quieter under 
Ghiyas-ud-dui Balban (1265-87), who was a strict but just 
ruler, and kept the Provinces at peace, partly no doubt to be 
free in case the dreaded Mongols should appear on the 
north-west. The ^slave dynasty of 1 )elhi was followed by 
the Khiljis : and under the second of this line, Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad, who gained the throne by murdering his uncle 
on the sands of the Ganges between Kara and Manikpur in 
1 - 95 ' government was a stern reality. .Spies were everywhere . 
all pensions, grants, and endowments were resumed ; Hindus 
were heavily taxed ; the land revenue amounted to half the 
produce ; and an attempt was made to fix prices. Ala-ud-din 
conquered the Deccan and repelled the Mongols ; but the 
harshness which kept internal peace in his lifetime was itself 
the cause of disruption when his strong personality was 
removed in 1316. Five years later his debauched son was 
murdered, and a pretender was beheaded after a reign of 
a few months. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak, first of the Turk! line, 
had been Ala-ud-din's general in the Punjab, and order was 
soon restored. Under his son, Muhammad bin I'ughlak, 
a reign of terror was revived. Ghiyas-ud-din had leduced 
the land revenue to one-tenth of the gros.s produce : but it 
was now increased by new cesses to such an extent that when 
drought came in 1344 a famine began, which lasted for years, 
and depopulated the Doab. In 1351 Firoz .Shah (III) Ijegan 
a wise and beneficent rule. Ta.xation wa.s reduced and yet 
money was at'ailabie for public works. The town of Jaunpur 
was founded in this reign, and a large fort was built near 
Budaun. After the death of Firoz in 1388 the Delhi kingdom 
fell to pieces. In 1394 Khwaja Jahan was made governor of 
Kanauj, Oudh, Kara, and jaunpur, and assumed independence. 
For more than eighty years this Sharki (• eastern’) dynasty- 
ruled from j.vuNPUR over the greater part of the Provinces, 
and ha.s left splendid memorials in the mosques erected at 
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the capital city. Timur, the Mongol, took Delhi in 1398, and 
next year harried the present Meerut Division. The first Iralf 
ot the fitteenth century saw a succession of puppet rulers or 
usurpers at Delhi or Kanauj, while the Doab, Rohilkhand, 
and Bundelkhand were the scenes of risings by the Hindus, 
and confiic'ts between the kings of Jaunpur, Delhi, and even 
Mahva and Gujar.ri. At the end of the period there were 
independent rulers at Sambhal, Koil or falesar, Rapri, ami 
Kampil or Patiali. In 1450 or 1451 the Afghan line of l.odi 
was tounded by Bahlol, who started vigorously on the task 
of crushing the petty local rulers, and breaking the more 
important power of Jaunpur — a task which took twenty-five 
years to accomplish. 

Early in the sixteenth century the capital was moved from tjh,. 
Delhi to xVgra, which was to become a great city under the Mu.elia'!! 
Mongols or Mughals, who now appeared again. In 151:6 
Babar defeated the Afghan king, Ibrahim, at Panipat, but 
found himself in difficulties at Agra. On the west the Rajputs 
were united under the Rana of Udaipur, while on the east the 
Afghans were threatening an attack from Kanauj. The crown 
prince, Huma\un, made a successful raid as far as Jaunpur and 
Oha/Ipur, and Babar gamed a great \ictory over the Rajputs 
near Tatehpur Sikri. Ho was thus able to send troops oast to 
check the Afghans, who had taken Koil and held the central 
I )oab. The Mughal forces were, however, unsuccessful, and 
Babar had to stop his invasion of fentral India and return to 
their aid. He pressed on to Kanauj, and after defeating his 
opponents north of the Ganges marched through Oudh and 
returned to Agra, where he died. When Humayun succeeded 
to his father's kingdom in 1530, he found it imperfectly sub- 
jugated and difficult to rule. His first efforts were in Central 
India ; but though he was successful there, a rival was con- 
solidating his resources in Bihar and the east of the Provinces. 

This was Sher Khan Suri, who had accepted a command from 
Babar, but now aimed at independence, and refused the offer 
of Jaunpur. After three years’ fighting he gained a complete 
victory over Humayun at Kanauj in 1540 and won the throne 
of Northern India, with the title of Sher Shah. He was a great 
administrator, who made roads, reformed the currency, and 
laid the foundations of a sound revenue system. In 1545 he 
was fatally wounded while besieging Kalmjar, and during the 
ne.xt ten years the Siiri power fell to pieces. Humayun returned 
in 1555 and recovered Agra and Iielhi, but died in 1550. 

Akbar was a boy of thirteen at his father’s death, and had to Akbar. 
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conquer his kingdom before he could rule it. For two years 
the Punjab kept him busy, but in 1 55S he came to Agra and 
reduced Gwalior. The next year saw the Afghans defeated in 
Jaunpur and Benares, but they rebelled again in 1561, and 
Chunar was not taken till later. In 1565 the lords of Ajodhya 
and Jaunpur revolted and took Lucknow, and in 1567 another 
governor of Jaunpur headed a rising. Apart from these events 
the Provinces had entered on a period of comparative peace 
and good government, which was to last for a century and 
a half. Akbar abolished the pilgrim and poll taxes on Hindus 
and many vexatious ces,.,es. The land revenue system was still 
further improved, and assignments of land w'ere examined. In 
tire record of his great survey is found the most complete 
account of the country at any period before British rule, and 
the liberal monarch gathered round him poets, musicians, 
theologians, and great writers. The earliest Christian mission 
in Northern India w.a.s established at his invitation. Mag- 
niticent forts were built at Agra and Allahabad ; and on a rocky 
ridge west of Agra, where the .saint lived who foretold the 
long-desired birth ot a son to the monarcli, a splendid moscjue 
and palace buildings were rai.sed, surrounded by the new town 
of Fatehpur Sikri. 

In 1605 Akbar died at Agra, and his son succeeded as 
Jahangir. Jahangir’s son, Khusru, attempted to seize the 
throne : but apart from this the reign at first passed peacefulK 
in Upper India, though there was fighting elsewhere. In 1623 
Khurram, another son of the emperor, rebelled and advanced 
towards Muttra, but was driven back to Central India. The 
next year he advanced through Orissa, while Abdullah Khan, 
a noble who favoured him, besieged Allahabad. The royal 
troop.s forced .\bdullah to tall back on launpur and Benares, 
where he met Khurram, who again retreated to the Deccan. 
Jahangir, like his father, was a great builder, and he raised 
a noble tomb over Akbar’s remains near Agra, and added 
palaces in the royal forts at Agra and Allahabad. He received 
with distinction English travellers at Agra and elsewhere. 

On Jahangii s death at Lahore in ihay, Khurram hastened 
to .Vgra and obtaineii the throne under the name of Shah 
Jahan. Early in his reign the BundelTs, who had been tur- 
bulent throughout Akbar’s life, but had been friendly to 
Jahangir, broke out and several expeditions were sent again.st 
them. In 1639 a raid was made on the Hindu temples which 
had been built at Benares in the previous reign, and many 
were destroyed: but the Provinces were generally at j.eace. 
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'I'he careful system of government started by Sher Shah, and 
improved by Akbar, still continued, though deterioration had 
commenced. The most splendid relic of the reign is the tomb 
of white marble, built at Agra on the bank of the Jumna by- 
Shah Jahan in memf)ry of his wife, where the remains of the 
emperor and his beloved iMumta/ Mahal he side by side under 
the most beautiful memorial of a life's devotion that the world 
has seen. In 1657 Shah Jahan s health failed, and he ^\as 
now to be treated by his own sons as he had dealt with his 
father. The favourite, 1 )ara .Shikoh, was with him and regarded 
himself as heir : Shuja was in Bengal, Murad Bakhsh at Ahmada- 
bad, and Aurangzeb, the most capable of all, in the Deccan. 
Dara seized the treasure at Agra, and sent one army which 
-.urprised Shuja near Benares, and another to watch Aurangzeb 
and Murad Bakhsh, who combined forces and defeated it. 
The allies then marched on Agra, and were successful in a 
battle at Samogarh. 

Aurangzeb entered Agra in 1658 and followed Dara, who 
had fled to the Punjab. He formally assumed the throne at 
Lahore, while Shah Jahan remained a prisoner in the fort at 
.\gra till his death there in 1666. Shnja's forces took Benares, 
Chunar, .Mlahabad, and Jaunpur ; and .\urang/eb abandoned 
the pursuit of D.lra, who had escaped to Sind, ,ind returned to 
meet them. At a battle between Kora and Khajuha in Fateh- 
pur fhstrict, Aurangzeb won a decisive victory, which practically 
closed this war of .succession. As in the previous reigns, these 
Provinces enjoyed comparative freedom from war ; hut the 
administration was harsh, and the way was being prepared for 
coming anari hy. M Benares and Muttra mosques were built 
upon the holiest temples. The poll tax on Hindus was revived ; 
and although, as usual at the beginning of a reign, ce.sses were 
formally abolished, the religious zeal of the emperor and his 
‘ ontinued absence and absorption in the affair.s of the Deccan 
had bad effects on the administration. 

When Aurangzeb died in 1707 he left a will advising his 
three sons to divide the empire. The second son, Azam, 
refused to accept the division and fell in battle at Jajau in 
Agra District, fighting the eldest brother, Muazzam, who be- 
came emperor under the title of .‘shah Alam Bahadur. Kam 
bakhsh, the youngest, died of wounds received near Hyder 
fib.ld in the following year. The collapse of the Mughal power 
was at hand. Shah Alam Bahadur died in 171a, and the 
approaching di.sasters became clearer. In less than fifty years 
eight rulers sat on the throne of Delhi. One of these, Muham- 
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mad Shah, reigned for thirty yeaib, and died a natural death ; 
three were puppets, each reigning for only a few months ; three 
more were murdered while reigning, and one was deposed and 
blinded. The dissolution of the empire was primaril) due to 
the incompetence of these degenerate rulers ; but it was hastened 
by the repeated attacks of the growing Hindu powers on the 
west, the north, and the south (the Jats, Sikhs, and Marathas), 
and the paralyzing shocks dealt by Persian and Afghan in- 
vaders from beyond the north-west frontier. 

Before the death of Aurangzeb the Jats had begun to give 
trouble west of Agra, and gradually e.xtended their influence 
within the Provinces. The first incursions of the Sikhs, who 
had changed from a religious sect to a warrior nation, took 
place in 1709, wlien they invaded Saharanpur and poured into 
Muzafl'arnagar, but were checked there and driven back for 
a time into the hills. 

The most considerable factor was, however, the growth of 
-Maratha power north of the \'indhyas. The first appearance 
of Maratha armies so far from the Iteccan, where their in- 
fluence was already paramount, took place in 171S, when 
they were invited to Delhi by one of the factions at the court 
of Farrukh Siyar. They withdrew for a time, but some years 
later (1729) they appeared again in what is now British 
BuNDELKH.tN'D, where the Bundelas had been trying with 
variable success to tlirow off the Muhammadan yoke, and thi.s 
area became subject to Maratha rule and remained so for more 
than seventy years. raid in which -kgra and Etawah were 
plundered (1737) was repulsed by .Saadat -Ml, the capable 
M'azir ot the empire and governor of Oudh, and for a time 
the Marath.as were held in check. They were, however, in- 
vited to return (1751) by Safdar Jang, nephew and succcbsor to 
Saadat -Mi, who required help against the I’athan.s of Farrukh- 
abad. 'f he alliance was not lasting, and soon afterwards Safdai 
Jang found his former friends arrayed against him (1754.). 

In 173.S Nadir .shah swept down on Delhi, slaughtering and 
plundering ; and although his stay was short, the blow to the 
empire was serious. --Vn attempt by hi.s successor, -\hmad -Shah 
Durrani (1748), was repelled by Safdar Jang, but the .shock 
caused the death ot the emperor, Muhammad Shah. A second 
invasion (1752) was more successful, and the Afghans pene- 
trated, five years later, as far as Agra, though they were unable 
to take that city. 

During the first ten years after the deatii of -ShSh -Vlam 
Bahadur the predominant feature of internal [lolitics at Delhi 
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was the struggle at court between the Irani or Persian party 
aird the Turanis or people from Central Asia. 'I’wo Saiyid 
brothers, who belonged to the former party, were of great 
assistance to Farrukh Siyar in his struggle for the throne. 

The weak-minded emperor was then, however, \von over by 
the Turanis and lost his life at the hands of the Saiyids (1719). 

In 1720 one of the brothers was murdered, and the other was 
defeated soon after. 

From this time commences the hisior)- of the new states New 
which began to be formed within the Provinces, and became **“*^^^' 
practically independent, though acknowledging the emperor as 
their nominal lord. 

Chief among these was Ol'OH, which had hitherto been a (tudh. 
mere province of the empire. Saadat Ali, a leading member 
of the Tur.ani party (though a Persian), was appointed governor 
of Oudh in 1721, and of Allahabad later: and though his 
abilities led to his being frequently employed elsewhere, he 
ruled efficiently through deputies. Safdar Jang, Saadat All's 
nephew and son-in-law, succeeded him, and maintained his 
position in Oudh, though he had constant fighting with the 
two Pathan powers of Rohilkhand and Farnikhabad whicli 
had grown up on his western borelers. both Sa.idat Alt and 
.'safdar Jang, in addition to holding the pru\ince of Oudh, were 
I\'azirs of the empire; but in 1754 the emperor Ahmad Shah 
deprived Safdar Jang of the latter office, in fai our (jf a new 
W'azir, named Ghazi-ud-din. 

The Afghans or Pathans had first become important in these Farnikh- 

Provinces under Sher Shah Siiri, himself a Pathan. The jfa'' arni 

. . Rohil- 

Mughal emperors who succeeded him discouraged them, till khand. 

.‘\urangzeb made use of Pathan soldiers in the Deccan. A 
Bangash Pathan, named Muhammad Khan, who had sened 
as goiernor of Malwa and Allahabad, where he had failed to 
repel the Marathds ^1729). founded the city ot Farkukh.\b.\ii 
near his birthplace, and established a [iracticaily independent 
power in the central Doab. In 1740 a man of uncertain 
origin, named Ali Muhammad, who had been consolidating the 
Rohillas, was formally appointed ginernor of Rohii,kh.\.ni>. 

He ([uarrelled with Safdar Jang and was banished lor a time 
(1745), but was allowed to return (1741s). and increased hi- 
influence considerably. When Ail Muhammad died (1749), 

Safdar lang laid plots to annex both Rohilkhand and Fariukh 
.abad. His first scheme was to promise Kami Khan. Xawah of 
Farrukhabad, a grant of Rohilkhand, it he could conquer it. 

The bait was taken, and the Nawab marched to Hudaun and lost 
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his life in battle, Safdar Jang at once annexed Farrukhabad ; 
but Kdim Khan’s brother, Ahmad Khan, drove out the governor 
who had been sent there, and then defeated .Safdar Jang, thus 
acquiring a state which stretched from Aligarh to Cawnpore. 
Having Vailed alone Safdar Jang called in the Marathas, and 
Ahmad Khan fled to Kumaun. 

When the third Durrani invasion took place (i/S?) 
situation was as follows. 'Fhe infamous Wazir, Ghazl-ud-din, 
had blinded and deposed the emperor, Ahmad Shah, and had 
set up a new ruler, named Alamgir (II), whose authority was 
limited to a small area round Delhi. Najib Khan, a Pathan, 
was in possession of the north of the present Meerut and Bareilly 
1 livisions independently of the Rohillas, who held the rest ot 
Rohilkhand. The central Doab was subject to the Nawab ot 
farrukhabad, and all the rest of the Provinces outside the hills 
was held by the Nawab ol Oudh, except Bundelkhand, which 
was in the power of the Marathas. Najib Khan had favoured 
the Durranis, and when they withdrew to Kabul, the Mazir. 
( lhazi-ud-din. sought the aid of the Marathas to crush him. 
Two years later (1759) f lhazi-ud-din murdered the emperor, 
-Mamgir (II), and set a pretender on the throne, though Ali 
(lauhar, afterwards known as Shah Alam (II), who had fled to 
Bengal, was generally recognized. The Rohillas and Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nawab of Oudh, were seriously alarmed at the growth of 
Hindu influence, for Jats and Rajputs had now united with 
the Marathas for a final struggle against the Muhammadan 
powers. In 1760 Ahmad Shah Durrani returned to India, and 
was joined by the Rohillas and the Nawab of Oudh. For two 
months the great armies representing the rival religions lay 
oppo.site each other near the historic site of Panipat, engaging 
in skirmishes, till early in 1761 a pitched battle took place, and 
the fortunes of Northern India were decided for a time by the 
crushing defeat of the Hindus. 

.Shah Alam had come into conflict with the English in Bihar, 
and in 1761 retired to .Mlahabad with the promise of an 
annual payment of 24 lakhs in lieu of the revenue of Bengal. 
Two years later the governor of Bengal, Mir Kasim, caused 
a massacre of the British at Patna and fled to Oudh, where 
Shuja-ud-daula took up his cause. The allies invaded Bihar, 
but failed to take Patna, and were defeated at Buxar (1764). 
The British advanced to Allahabad, and then met Shuja-ud- 
daula, who had again called in the Marathas from Bundel- 
khand, near Jajmau in f'awnpore Distrii't. 'I'he Nawab and his 
all-'es were defeated ; and it was finally decided that .Shah Alam 
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should receive Allahabad and Kora (corresponding to the 
[tresent Districts of Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Fatehpur) as 
well as 26 lakhs a year from the revenues of Bengal, while 
Shuja-ud-daula undertook to pay the Britisli a contribution of 
50 lakhs. 

Although the battle of Panipat had broken up the coalition Hindu 
among the Hindus, it had not operated as a check on the 
incursions of the three principal members in the west of the 
Provinces. In the northern 1 )oab the Sikhs were continuall) 
raiding the territory held by Majib Khan. The Jats seized 
Agra, and attempted to take Delhi ( 1 763) ; the gradual increase 
in their power was, however, checked by the progress of the 
.Marathas, who occupied 1 )elhi, where Shah Alam joined them 
against the advice of the British. When these successes were 
followed up by Maratha raids in Rohilkhand the situatiijn 
became serious. In 1772 Sir Robert Barker met Shujil-ud- 
daula, who attempted to gain the alliance of the Rohillas ; but 
these distrusted him, and only agreed to join when their forces 
were broken up by the Marathas. 

The Marathas then extorted from the wretched emperor Collapse 
a grant of the Allahabad territories, and in 1773 marched 
to Rfimghat on the Ganges and demanded the amount due on 
bonds given to them twenty years before. British troops were 
now sent up to guard the Oudh frontier, and the Marathas were 
forced to leave Rohilkhand, and later in the year were driven 
out of the Doab. The Allahabad territory was then assigned 
to Shuja-ud-daula, on the ground tliat the emperor had forfeited 
it by his grant to the Marathas. The Rohillas had been in 
triguing to the end with the Marathas, and had refused to keep 
their engagements with ShujTud-daula, by which the English 
were also to benefit, so in 1774 British troops marched through 
Oudh, and Rahmat Khan, the Rohllla leader, was defeated 
and killed near Miranpur Katra in Shahjahanjiur, and Rohil- 
khand was made over to the Xawab ot Oudh. 

When Shuja-ud-daula was succeeded in 1775 by Asaf-ud- Benares, 
daula, a new treaty was made with the British, by which the)' 
obtained the sovereignty of most of the Benares Division. 
Meanwhile the empe-ror's affairs had been well managed b) 

Mirza Najaf, who drove the Jats out of Aligarh, Muttra, and 
Agra, but had difficulty in repelling the Sikhs, whose yearK 
raids grew more and more serious. I he Benares territory had 
remained under the rule of R.ija Chet Singli, who refused in 
1780 to supply troojis and pay an increased .subsidy. arren 
Hastings came to Benares, and an attempt to arrest the Raj.i 
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led to an insurrection, which was soon quelled. Chet Singh 
fled and was replaced hy iMahlj) Narayan Singh, and British 
administration commenced soon after. 

Except in the tracts liable to Sikh raids the Provinces were 

power. fa-'dy quiet for a few years ; but the Marathas appeared 

again with the Savoyard soldier, De Boigne. They seized 
Agra, IMuttra, and the northern Doab, and foiled the last 
attempt made to revive Muhammadan power in 1787. The 
infamous Ghulam Kadir, grandson of Najib Khan, was forced 
hack to Delhi, where he blinded the helpless old emperor, and 
Mughal rule was now at an end. North of Delhi a consider^ 
able area came into the power of George Thomas about 1795. 
The central 1 )o.ab was held by the ^larathas under De Boigne, 
who was succeeded by Perron in 1 796 ; and Farrukhabad was 
still governed by a Nawab, who recognized the authority of the 
Oudh government. The decline of the latter power led to the 
still further growth of British influence. Asaf ud-daula died in 
1797, and was succeeded (after a short interval, during which 
his reputed son. It'a/ir Alt, reigned) by his brother Sa.idat All, 
who ceded to the British the fort of Allahab.td, and promised 
an annual subsidy of 76 lakhs in return for a guarantee against 
invasion. 

Fa™ation v‘,.-<A.t the commencement of the nineteenth century the British 

Pro\iDce5. P‘'t:sent Benares Division (except South 

.Mirzapur) and the fort of .Ulahabad. In 1801, when Rohil- 
khand and other parts of the Oudh territory were in a state of 
anarchy, and a grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani was threaten- 
ing to invade India, Saadat ,-Vli, Nawab of Oudh, in return for 
a guarantee of protection, made over to the British the so- 
called ‘ Ceded Provinces,’ which included the present Gorakh- 
pur and Rohilkhand Divisions, with the Districts of Allahab.ad. 
Fatehpur, Cawnpore, Et.fwah, Mainpurl, Etah, the south of 
Mirzapur, and the Tarai /larganas of the Kumaun Division. 
A year later the Nawab of Farrukhabad ceded his shrunken 
dominions. Oudh was thus surrounded on all sides but the 
north hy British territory. In 1803 war broke out with the 
Marathas o\-er event.s in fVestern India. Lord Lake, starting 
from Cawnpore, conducted a brilliant campaign, in the course 
of which he took Aligarh by storm and occupied Delhi and 
Agra. The result was the acquisition from the Marathas of 
(i) the ‘Conquered Provinces,’ which included the Meerut 
I livision, the rest of the Agra Division, and the Districts round 
Delhi now in the Punjab ; and (2) most of the present Districts 
of Banda and Hamirpur, and small tracts in Jalaun, Gohad, 
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and Gwalior. The two last were restored to Sindhia in 1805. 

In 1816 a war with Nepal, which had been caused by the 
repeated attacks of the Gurkhas on Gorakhpur, ended with the 
<'ession of the Kumaun Division and Dehra Dun District. 

All of these tracts were at first included in the Bengal 
Presidency, and brought under the immediate control of the 
Governor-General-in-tioimcil. In 1833 an Act of Parliament 
was passed to divide the Bengal Presidency into two part'', 
that lying to the north-west being called the Presidency of 
Agra. A Governor was appointed ; but the scheme was never 
fully carried out, and two years later another .,\.ct authorized 
the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor. The North- 
Western Provinces as then constituted comprised the present 
Province of Agra, except Jhansi and mo.st of Jalaun, and also 
included the Delhi territories and Ajmer, which had been 
brought under the regular administration in 1S32. Merwara 
was added fourteen yeans later. In 1853 the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories, which had been acquired in 1818, were 
formally incorporated in the Provinces. The Peshwa had 
ceded the sovereignty over the whole of British Bundelkhand 
in 1817, and between 1840 and 1853 Jh.lnsi and the rest of 
Jalaun and a part of Hamirpur were acquired from petty rulers 
by lapse. Oudh was annexed in 1856. Immediately after the 
Mutiny the Delhi territories were transferred to the Punjab, 
while small additions were made to Bundelkhand, part of the 
Atnt/ north of Oudh was given to the Nepalese, and a few 
villages in Bareilly and Moradabid were granted to the Nawab 
of Rampur. The most considerable changes suu'e the Mutiny 
have been the transfer of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
to the Central Provinces in 1861, and of Ajmer-iMerwara to the 
Government of India in 1871 ; but there have also been minor 
changes in Jh.ansi and Bahraich. 

The old lawlessness did not pass away at once. In 1S16 Xmeteenth 
the levy of a house tax caused a '-erious 'outbreak in Rohil- century, 
khand, while in 1824 dacoity increased in Saharanpur almost 
to the stage of insurrection. Thagl was rife throughout the 
Provinces, and for years the great rivers, which formed the 
principal trade routes, were infe.sted by pirates. Two events 
of importance stand out beyond these matters — the annexation 
of OunH and the great Mutiny. In Oudh the government 
had steadily deteriorated, and the kingdom was only kept 
together by British support. The king was called on to 
abdicate in 1856, and on his refusal was deposed. 

The Mutiny broke out at Meerut in May, 1S57. It was Mutiny. 
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essentially a mutiny of the sepoys ; but whore re[)resentati\es 
of former rulers were found, as at Bareilly, Farrukhabad, 
Banda, Cawnpore, Jhansi, and elsewhere, these assumed the 
leadership. In other places the disorder took the form of 
anarchy rather than the revival of native rule : Etawah District 
was actually administered by native officials and landowners 
for some time after the Collector had taken refuge at Agra. 
By the end of June the forts of Agra and Allahabad, and the 
Residency at Lucknow, were the only places still held by the 
British ; but Cawnpore was retaken within a month, and the 
recovery began. After the fall of Delhi on September 19, 
Greathed’s column marched down through the Doab, At the 
same time the Lucknow garrison was reinforced, and it was 
relieved in Xovember, though the city was not retaken until 
March, 1858. Rohilkhand was then reduced, while Sir Hugh 
Rose advanced from Central India and took Jhansi in April, 
1858. Rewards and punishments followed. The garrison in 
1856 had consisted of about 53,000 native and only 5,200 
British troops, and the latter number was raised considerabl\ . 
The police force was reorganized and the population was dis- 
armed, while forts were demolished. Subsequent disturbance.s 
have been chiefly dacoities and religious riotSjJi 

The earliest archaeological remains which can be dated with 
certainty are the inscriptions of the great Mauryan king, Asoka, 
on pillars at Benares and Allahabad, and on a rock at Kalst 
in Dehra Dun District, which belong to the third century 11. c. 
It is probable that the fine s/Iz/as at Sarnath near Benares and 
at Kasia in Gorakhpur are even older, and the excavation of a 
sU/>a at Piprahwa in Basti District has yielded a casket bear- 
ing an inscription in characters of the third, fourth, or fifth 
century u.c. Fragments of stone railings and buildings, coin-,, 
clay seals, and other relics of Buddhism have been found in 
every part of the Province.s except tlie Himalayas. The princi- 
pal sites that have been regularly excavated are Set Mahet 
(Gonda), Ahichhattra (Bareilly), Sankt.sa (Farrukhabad), Mut- 
tra, and BhuiLi Dili (Ba.sti) ; but many others await exploration. 

Excavations at Muttra have yielded Jain sculptures and 
fragments of Jain temples, some of which bear inscriptions 
dated in the time of the great Kushan kings (first or second 
century a. d.). In the Lalitpur fahsi/ of Jhansi District man) 
fine Jain temples and sculptures of the mediaeval period (900 
to 1100) are still in a fair state of preservation. 

While there are many sites in the Provinces which popular 
tradition identifies with places mentioned in the great epics. 
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the earliest purely Hindu remains are those of the Gupta 
kingdom of the fourth and fifth centuries a. d. Inscriptions 
and a single copperplate of the early Gupta kings have been 
found in various places, from Gorakhpur and Ghazipur on the 
east to Etah and Bulandshahr on the west. A beautiful small 
temple near Deo(;arh in Jhansi District is assigned to this 
p)eri()d. 'I'he disorder which followed the break-up of the 
Gupta power was not favourable to the architect and builder, 
while the temples raised between the eighth an 1 twelfth cen- 
turies, when Kanauj was the seat of a great Hindu dynasty, 
were mostly demolished or converted into mosques by the 
Muhammadans. The remains of Hindu temples used in this 
way are especially noticeable at Kan’auj, Jaunpur, Ajodhya, 
Muttra, and BttXARES. In Kumaun and Bundelkhand, how- 
ever, mediaeval temples have survived. The chief centres of 
Hindu religious life, at the present time, thus contain hardly 
any ancient Hindu building.s, and at Hardwar, Ajodhya, 
Benares, and Muttra most of the temples have been built 
recently. During the tolerant reign of Akbar some fine 
temples were built at BRiNn.AP,AN, one of which (erected about 
1590) is especially magnificent. The history of the mediaeval 
^ Hindu period has been largely recovered from in^criptions 
and frc.nTi the study of coins. 

The early Muhammadans have left many memorials in the Early 
shape of mosques, tJgjks, and tombs. The oldest among these 
are some buildings constructed at Budaun by the emperor 
Altamsh in the beginning of the thirteenth century. The finest 
specimens are, however, the great mosques at J.aunpur. built 
two hundred years later by the Shark! kings, which are particu- 
larly striking for their huge facades, recalling the propylons 
of Egypt. 

I luring the sixteenth and .seventeenth centuries the emperors Atughal. 
Akbar, Jahangir, and Sh5h Jahan spent large sums on the 
adornment of the royal residences at F.vtehpur SIkri and 
Aura, where stately palaces, magnificent tombs and mosques 
still recall the memories of the great Mughals. Much has been 
done within the last few years to repair and preserve these 
valuable treasures. In the eighteenth century the type of archi- 
tecture deteriorated, though buildings of some beauty were 


,^^b^ijt'by the Rohillas and the \awabs of Oiidh. 

■”^'rhe total population of the I’rovmces (1901) is -47-7 PopulaUtn, 


millions, and with deyiendent Native States 48-5 millions. The Density of 
pressure on the soil is greater than in any other Province 


in India, for the number of persons per square mile in British 
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Districts is 445, or, excluding the nineteen largest towns in the 
Provinces, 427. But there are considerable variations. The 
Himalayan tract, with its forest land and steep mountain sides, 
supports only 95 persons to the square mile, and at the 
opposite end of the Provinces the infertile Central India 
plateau and hilly Mirzapur District have an almost equal 
density of 197 and 192. In the submontane Districts and the 
great plain there is a gradual increase from west to east. The 
western sub-Himalayan Districts have 409 persons per square 
mile and the eastern 561. In the Gangetic plain the density 
rises from 512 in the west to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east. Twelve Districts have a density of less than 400, fourteen 
vary between 400 and 500, and twenty-two have a higher 
density. In Garhwal only 79 persons are found to each square 
mile, while in Ballia there are 791, though the largest town 
in that District contains less than 16,000 inhabitants. 

There are seven cities with a population exceeding 100,000 ■ 
namely, Lucknow (264,049), Benares (209,331!, Cawnpore 
(tQ7.i7o), Agra (188,022), Allahabad (172,032), Bareilly 
(131,208), and .Meerut (118,129); thirty-one towns of between 
20,000 and 100,000; and seventy of between 10,000 and 
20,000, The total urban population, including that of 187 
places possessing urban characteristics though the population 
is below 5,000, is 5,273.573, or about ii per cent, of the total, 
which is larger than in most parts of India. The proportion 
of the urban population varies from 37 and 26 per cent, in 
Lucknow and Benares, where large cities are situated in small 
Districts, to less than i per cent, in Sult.anpur, being lowest in 
the eastern parts of the Provinces and in the hills. Of the 
rural population 37 per cent, live in villages with a population 
under 500, and 52 per cent in villages of 500 to 2,000, while 
inhabitants ol villages ot 2,000 to 5,000 form 10 per cent, and 
of larger villages i per cent, of the total. The term ‘ village ' 
here means the revenue mauza or parish. In the western part 
of the Provinces the village sites are usually compact group.sof 
houses, a relic ot the precautions taken against Sikh invasions 
during the eighteenth century. In the centre and east scattered 
hamlets are more common, and in Ghazipur District there are 
‘villages’ of 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants without any single 
site containing as many as 5,000. 

General estimates of the population of the Province of Agra 
were made in 1826 and 1848, and a Census was carried out in 
1853, 1865, and 1872. In Oudh the first Censu.s was taken 
in 1869. In 1881, 1891, and 1901 enumerations in both 
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Provinces were simultaneous with those throughout India. The 
variations are of doubtful value before 1869 and 1872, but it is 
certain that between 1853 and 1865 the population of the 
larger Province decreased considerably owing to the Mutiny, 
and to famine and disease. In 1872 there was an increase, in 
spite of the famine of 1868, and this Census probably under- 
stated the figures for the Benares Division, while on the other 
hand the Oudh Census of 1869 overstated the truth. According 
to the returns, the population of the United Provinces rose from 
42,002,897 in 1872 (1869 in Oudh) to 44,107,869 in 1881; but 
the greater portion of this increase has been assigned to im- 
provements in enumeration, and the scarcity of 1877-8 and the 
fever epidemic of 1879 probably kept the population stationary. 
In the next ten years (1S81-90) the total rose to 46,905,085, an 
increase of 6-3 per cent. These were years of good rainfall, 
and the distribution of variations is closely connected with the 
character and position of different tracts. The period 1891- 
1900 was marked by two serious calamities : it began with wet 
years, culminating in the abnormal season of 1894, when the 
rainfall was 57 inches as compared with a mean of 37 inches. 
The following year rain was badly distributed, and in 1896 
the monsoon cea'-L'd prematurely, causing widespread distress. 
The pressure of higli prices was again telt m 1899 1900, 

when other parts of India were visited by severe famine. 
The Census of 1901 showed a population of 47,691,782, an 
increase of 1-7 per cent., which is little more than half the 
normal rate calculated in 1891. In the western plain the 
increase was 10 per cent., hut the Himalayan tract was the 
only other portion which increased at a greater rate i2-6 per 
Cent.) than the Provinces as a whole ; the submontane tracts 
and the central plain increased l)\ smaller amounts. On the 
other haml, the Central India plateau lost 8-4 per cent, of its 
population, the ea.stern plain 7-1, and Mir^apur District 6-8 
per cent. 

In the Central India plateau, Allahabad south of the Jumna, 
Itlirzapur, parts of Agra and Etawah and Hardoi, the failure of 
the crops, owing to drought in 1895 and 1896, was the main 
cause of the decrea.se. and would have been sufficient to affect 
the population seriously if the preceding seasons had been 
favourable ; but its effects were intensified by the fact that 
untimely rainfall had caused serious damage to successive 
harvests and thus impaired the resources ut the people. In 
the eastern plain and submontane tracts, however, the pre- 
dominant factor was mortality due to disease caused by 
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excessive rain, and a corresponding decline in the birth-rate, 
while the damage to crops from the same cause was probably 
greater than the losses due to drought. The western plain 
and the Himalayan tracts, with small exceptions, suffered 
appreciably from neither flood nor famine, and a large part 
of the former benefited materially from the adversity of 
other regions. 

There is no considerable influx of rural population into 
towns, and labour is often a difficult question in the few large 
manufacturing towns such as CavsTipore. Before British rule 
the growth of large towns and cities depended chiefly on 
religious sanctity and the site cho.sen as the seat of provincial 
gn\ernments. Benares, Allahabad, Bindhachal, Ajodhy.l, and 
Muttra are e.xainples of the former, Benares being one of the 
principal seats of the Saiva cult in India, while Ajodhya and 
Muttra are centres of the worship of Vishnu in his incarnations 
as Rama and Kri.shna. Agra, Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Jaunpur 
are towns which grew up round the court.s of native rulers. 
The cities which have thriven by trade may be divided into 
those in which the trade is chiefly concerned with the 
collection and distribution of produce, or of articles manu- 
factured elsewhere, such as Bareilly, Meerut, Shahjahanpur, 
Moradabad, Aligarh (Koil), Saharanpur, Gorakhpur, and 
Jhinsi ; and those in which manufactures have become im- 
portant, such as Cawnpore, Agra, Mirzapur, and Hathras. 
The growth of towns is at pre.sent in a transitional state. 
Railways have in many cases ruined the trade of former 
centres of distribution, while others have prospered and new 
ones have been formed. 

The people are not generally disposed to move from their 
homes. In 1891, 89 per cent, of the total population had 
been born in the Districts where they were enumerated, and 
in I pot the proportion rose to nearly 91 per cent. Internal 
migration is chiefly due to the marriage customs of the 
Hindus, who contract alliances with persons living some 
distance away. Thus in 1891 nearly 80 per cent, of the 
persons who had been horn outside the Districts where they 
were enumerated were female.s, while in 1901, after a succession 
of bad years which had caused men to wander in search of 
a living and had checked marriages, the proportion fell to 60 
per Cent. It is calculated that about 700,000 persons left for 
other parts of India between 1S91 and rpoi, while more than 
100,000 were registered as emigrants to the West Indies, Fiji, 
and Natal, and there was a considerable exodus from the 
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eastern submontane Districts into Nepal. The emigrants are 
of two classes ; those who seek work, or in the case of females 
are married, in Districts adjoining the Provinces ; and those 
who go to distant parts of India. The latter class of emigra- 
tion has begun to be appreciable, and large numbers of 
persons from these Provinces are found in Assam, Bengal, 
Bombay, Burma, the Central Provinces, and Hyderabad, d'he 
Districts from which they chiefly go lie east of a line drawn 
through Allahabad and Fyzabad. 

The age returns of the Census are of little absolute value Age 
without adjustment, but are of some use for comparative pur- 
poses. Thus the proportion of Musalmans per 10,000 of 
population is higher than that of Hindoos in each quinquennial 
period up to the age of fifteen, and again over the age of fift\'. 
pointing to their greater fecundity and vitality. The distribution 
is appreciably affected by natural calamities, and the figures for 
igoi show clearly the results of reduced birth-rates in 1895, 
following a year of fever, and in 1897 when there was famine. 
These results are most marked in the Districts worst affected. 
Thus in Jhansi out of every 10,000 of population only 1,049 
were under the age of five, as conqiared with a proportion for 
the whole Pro\inces of 1,268. 'I'lie age returns also indiiMte 
the effect on population of calamities in earlier \ears, and show 
a difference between the distribution in urban and rural area.s, 
there being a deficiency in age periods up to twenty in the 
former. 

In rural areas only the few persons who are subject to the fual 
law for the prevention of infanticide (Act \TII of 1870) are 
bound to register births and deaths. Registration is carried 
out by means of the \ illage policeman or chauk'idar. The 
ihaiikldiirs are usually illiterate, but are supplied with a note- 
book in which they get entries made, and which they take to 
the police station once or twice a week. The completeness of 
the record is checked by higher officials in the Police and 
Revenue departments, and also by members of the local 
boards, vaccinators, and Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. In 
urban areas, where the Municipal or the Cantonment Act is in 
force, it is usually provided by rules having the force of law 
that the head of the family in which a birth or death occurs, 
and also the sweeper employed in the house, shall report it 
within a week. Regi.sters are also kejit at cemeteries and 
burning in a few towns. Failure to report is punishahh 

with a small fine. In i-antonments the medical officers also are 
bound to report. Other urban areas are under the same rule.s 
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as rural areas, but supervision is better. As a rule each police 
circle is a unit of area, but places under the Municipal, Town 
Chaukidarl, or Cantonment Acts, jails, reformatories, and 
lunatic asylums form separate units. Statistics are compiled in 
the office of the Civil Surgeon, and are forwarded through the 
District Magistrate to the Sanitary Commissioner. Testing by 
higher officials usually points to omissions varying from 2 to 3 
per cent, of the number of entries tested, the rate of omission 
being slightly higher for births than for deaths. In periods ot 
famine and epidemics deaths are not fully recorded. In 1901 
the population acccjrding to the Census was less by 3-4 per 
cent, than the population deduced from vital statistics ; but 
allowing for emigration the discrepancy was less than i per 
cent., and the number of infants under one year agreed closely 
with the number deduced from the vital statistics of the 
previous year. Over small areas migration is so considerable 
and so irregular, that the population at inter-censal periods 
cannot be calculated. The proportion of females born to each 
1,000 of males has increased regularly from 877 in 1881 to 
905 in 1S9E and 931 in 1901, which indicates impnn'ement 
in registration, as omissions are probably more common in 
the case of females. 

The following table shows the ratio per 1,000 of registered 
births and deaths, and the mortality from characteristic diseases 
in the three decennial years t88i, 1891, and 1901, and also 
in 1904 ; — 
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In 1904 the registered birth-rate per 1,000 varied from 61 in 
Hamirpur to 28 in Dehra Dun, and the registered death-rate 
from 47 in Farrukhabad to 24 in Banda. 

The record of cause f)f death is, however, very incorrect. 
The chaukidar classifies most diseases as fever, cholera, small- 
pox, or bowel complaints. Returns are obtained from medical 
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officers, their subordinates, and from private practitioners ; but 
the number of deaths reported in this way is too small (11,228 
in 1903) to give satisfactory results. Fever, as appears from 
the statement given above, is usually reported to be responsible 
for about 75 per cent, of the total mortality. Pneumonia, 
which is common in the cold season, and many other diseases 
accompanied by a high temperature are included under fever. 
In years of excessive rainfall the death-rate from fever increases 
largely. Thus in 1894, 1,495,372 deaths were reported from 
this cause, and in 1897 the number was 1,463,716, as the 
poorer classes had been enfeebled by the scarcity of the 
previous year. In the twenty-one years 1881-1901, the deaths 
reported from cholera have varied from 2,508 in 1898 to 
200,628 in 1887. From 1881 to 1890 the average was 60,968, 
and in the next ten years 81,415. Deaths from small-pox 
averaged 54,717 in 1881-90 and 18,229 in 1891-1900, the 
largest number in any year being 202,541 in 1884 and the 
smallest 981 in i got. A few cases of plague first took place 
in 1897, and in the following years there were small outbreaks. 
Early in igoi the disease broke out more violently in the 
eastern Districts, and there were 9,778 deaths, chiefly in 
Benares (3.064’, Ballia (5,278), .Mlahabad (661), and Jaunjiur 
(712). The next year there was a more serious ciademic in 
Cawnpore District, where 9,753 deaths occurred, of \ihich 
6.336 were in the city. It has now been proved that 
mahamart, which has long been known in Kumaun, whore it 
sometimes becomes epidemic, is identical with plague. In 
the early stages inspection on railways and the evacuation and 
disinfection of houses were found useful ; but as the disease 
spread little could be done. Inspection on railways was 
abolished early in 1903, when the disease had become estab- 
lished in more than twenty Districts. The number of deaths 
from plague in 1904 was 179,082, the largest numbers occur- 
ring in Ballia (17,417) and Azamgarh (16,994). In 1905 the 
number rose to 305,737 ; the worst-infected District was 
Muttra, where 45,644 deaths from plague were recorded, and 
it is estimated that one-eleventh of the population were swept 
away by the epidemic. 

The death-rate of infants under one year of age (calculated 
on the mean number of births during the year under report 
and that preceding it) was 238-4 per mille in 1881-90, 230- 1 in 
1891-1900, and 232-7 in 1901. The lowest rate was 190-7 in 
1893, and the highest 272-5 in the famine >ear, 1S97. In 1903 
the rate rose to 274, owing to the prevalence of measles. 


Infant 

mortality 
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Feninle Among Hindus some castes are divided into groups of 

mranticide. different social standing, and a woman must marry into a group 
at least equal to, and if possible higher than, her own. The 
females of the highest groups thus find a difficulty in obtaining 
suitable husbands, and among Rajputs, Tagas, Jats, Ahins, and 
Koris this has led to female infanticide. The crime was for- 
mally declared murder by Bengal Regulation XXI of 179S, and 
attempts were first made to stop it by reforming public opinion 
and taking engagements from leading Rajputs to give u[) the 
practice. These attempts failed, and after much discussion 
a system of registration of births and deaths, which had been 
tried with more siicce.ss, was legalized by rules made under 
Act Vni of 1870. The rules, which are enforced only where 
the practice is found to e.xist, provide that the head of a pro- 
claimed household shall report every birth and death in his 
family, and every illness of a female child, to the chaukidjr, 
who reports such events, and also the departure of pregnant 
women, at the police station. Registers are kept by the police 
and checked on the spot by higher officials. In 1S70, 590,560 
persons were on the registers; but the number fell to 285,680 
in 1S81, 60,992 in 1891, and 44,173 in 1901, the decrease- 
indicating the success obtained in checking the practice against 
which the rules were directed. 

Infumities. The pro[)ortion of insane persons to the total population in 
1901 was 1-44 [ic-r 10,000, the rate for males being double 
that for females. In some of the Districts watered by the large 
rivers flowing from the hills cretinism affects the proportion, as 
idiocy is not distinguished from other forms of mental disease. 
This is more distinctly marked in the case of deaf mutes, whose 
proportion is 3-73 per 10,000 over the w hole Provinces, whereas 
the figure rises to 1 1 in Tehrl, 15 in Garhwal, and 20 in .Vlmora. 
Nearly 17 males and nearly 18 females out of every 10,000 are- 
blind, the highest proportion (about 30) being found in the 
( entral Districts. The projjortion of lepers is 2-37 per 10,000, 
but the di.-ease is more prevalent in hill District.s, the proportion 
rising to 20 in *\lmora. Both blindness and leprosy appear to 
be decreasing, 

' ' s I he [iroportion of females to 1,000 males in the Provinces 

..-iristics. .j,. 

in 1901. In the western plain it falls to 868, while in the 
eastern plain it nse.s to 1,039. There are two well-defined 
areas in whic-h the number of females is equal to, or greater 
than, the number of male.s, namely Garhwal and Tehrl in the 
hills and a continuous grouji of nine eastern Districts : in Ballia 
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the proportion is as high as 1,084. The area where females 
are proportionately fewest is a compact group of Districts in the 
western pjlain, namely Mainpurl, Etawah, Farrukhabad, Etah, 
and Budaun, in which the proportion varies from 837 to 854. 
Allowing for the concealment of females at enumeration and 
for the effects of infanticide, both of which are probably of 
little effect now, and also for emigration, it appears that the 
proportion of females has some connexion with race, being 
highest where Aryan blood is diluted to a considerable extent 
with aboriginal. 

'I’he marriage ceremony among Hindus does not usually Ciul 
mark the commencement of conjugal life. In the highest 
castes the po.stponement of marriage till the age of puberty 
entails social di.scredit, but cohabitation i.s deferred till the 
bride has attained maturity. In the lower castes the age of 
marriage is later, and in some of the lowest consummation is 
a part of the ceremony. Some caste.s which have become 
Hinduized in recent times have not yet adopted the strict rule 
of child-marriage. The results of each Census during the 
period 18S1-1901 point, however, to the conclusion that child- 
marriage is increasing, 'faking both sexes together, only 10 
per I'ent. of the [)0[)ulatii in aged 15 and over are unmarried ; 
but in the case of males 18 per cent, of Hindus and 17 per 
cent, of Mu.salnians are unmarried, while the proportion fur 
females sinks to 3 and 4 per cent, respectively. Marriage is 
usuallv earlier in the ea.st of the Brovinces than in the west. 
There are also fewer unmarried persons in the east, and eastes 
in whi( h marriage is latest have the largest proportion of 
such. Direct prohibition against the remarriage of widow.s is 
in force onlv among about one quarter of the Hindu popula- 
tion ; but where remarriage is allowed, the second marriage, 
though legal, is celebrated without the usual rites, and bears 
a different name from ordinary marriage. A idowers also 
marry again less frequently than in European countries. 
Divorce is uncommon among Hindus, and if wives are put 
awav for unchastity, they cannot remarry except in the case ot 
the lowest castes. Among Musalmans divorce is permitted, 
but is stronglv reprobated, and a practical check is put on it 
by fixing the nominal dower (which is repayable on dixorcc) at 
an amount the husband < ould never pay. Polygamy is allowed 
bv many Hindu caste.s. and is permitted in all rases where 
a first wife is barren. There’ were 1,107 niarried females to 
1,000 married males among Hindus in 1901, and 1.032 among 
Musalmans. The marriage of two sisters either at the same 
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time or one after another is not forbidden. Polyandry is 
prevalent in the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana of Dehra Dun ; but 
the husbands must be brothers, i.e. sons of the same set of 
fathers, and succession is traced through males, not through 
females. 


Statistics of civil condition in 1891 and 
below : — 

1901 are given 

i8qi. i 


Persons 1 Males j Females, j Persons 

Males, } Females. 

Unmarried , I7,S.S4,35- 10.944,402 ] 6,9.49,955 1 18,169,477 

11,063,796 7.105,681 

Married . t 24,694,288 1 1 1,820,410 ; n. 874,878 , 23,948,964 

11,914.792 ! 12,035,171 

Widowed. 1 5,426.146! 1,5.48,415. 4,787,741; 5,573,342 

1.649,454' 3.944.9*''^ 

Total 46,904,791 1 24,303,227 1 22,601,564 1 47.69I,7S2 

24,616,942 23.074,840 


I.anguage. Three distinct languages are spoken by the bulk of the 
people in the plains. The central portion, roughly bounded by 
a line drawn north and south through Banda town on the 
west and a parallel line through Mirzapur on the east, is the 
Eastern Hindi tract, with a population of nearly 15 millions. 
Western Hindi is spoken by over 22 millions west of this area, 
and Bihari by 10 millions east of it. The official language is 
Urdu or Hindustani, a dialect of Western Hindi. An educated 
native usually speaks Urdu to everybody but the members and 
private servants of his own family, with whom he uses the 
language of his birthplace. Prose is written in Urdu, or 
in what is called High Hindi, which is identical with Urdu in 
grammar, but replaces all words of Arabic or Persian origin 
by .Sanskrit. Written verse is usually in Urdu, or in the Braj 
dialect of Western Hindi, but Eastern Hindi is also used. The 
majority of the natives in all parts can understand Urdu and 
High Hindi, if pedantic Persian or Arabic words on the one 
hand, and Sanskrit words on the other, are avoided. In the 
hills Central Pahari is spoken by li million people, and 
appears to be connected with the languages of Rajputana. 
Ot langu.iges foreign to the Provinces. English, Bengali, and 
Nep.ali, or Parbattia, are must spoken, but the proportion of 
speakers ot each of these to the total population is small. 

I.anguage statistics for 1891 and 1901 are given in the 
I statement on following page. 

tr.fie, and The most prominent characteristic of the Hindu caste 
■I Hin- sv'^tem is that it divides the people into a large number of 
'ins. groups primarily distinguished by the fact that they are cndo- 
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gdmous. Within the caste or tribe (which are distinguished by 
European students, as being based respectively on community 
of occupation, and on descent from a common ancestor or on 
common occupation of territory) are found other divisions, 
usually endogamous, which are sometimes further divided into 
exogamous groups. Where exogamous groups arc found. 


Chief vernaculars of the Pro\mCfS. 


'■ 

Western 
, Hindi. 

Eastern 

Hindi. 

l 

■ 

Biharj. 

i 

Nepali, 

Parbattia, 

or 

Gorkhali. 

; 1 Bhotia 1 Other 

Central f'-.'P"-'’ ‘’1 . t 

Pahan .'‘'f' . Total. ; gaagrs. 

1 lects. I Pro- 
] j \ jnces, 1 1 


18,035 

24.0S8 

i 1 ■ i i 

i8oi ' 4 S,S 8 x ,963 

igui 1 31,553,084 1 X 4 , 905,137 1 10,056,056 

1 ■ 1 I 

836.6/4 77.374 j 46 , 8 i 4 .e 7 t j 90,7=0 

1,004,404 353 j 10 , 23 ' ' 47.389.303 ' 101,479 


a further distinction lies in the fact that these are often classi- 
fied by social status, and a woman must, as observed above, 
marry into a group equal, and. if possible, superior, to her own. 
The Rajput, Thakur, or Chhattrl caste contains only exogamous 
groups, and the rule of h\pergamy is here strictly observed, 
though the position of individual grou|>s varies in different 
1 listricts. Intermarriage between members of the same 
endogamous division i' prohibited, even where there are no 
exogamou.s groups, within five degrees on the mother's side 
and .seven on the father's. The caste sc stem is constantly 
undergoing a variety of minor modifications. Thus the Mochi 
who works only in leather has split off from the Chamar who 
works raw hides. Groups from different castes have united to 
form the Mallah or fcshing and boating castes, but each group 
remains endogamous. The Sadhs are an example of a more 
complete union, where difl'erent groups have intermarried and 
formed a new caste through the common tie of a new religious 
movement. NN’here hypergamy is in force, neglect of the 
principle lowers the division or family concerned, while, on 
the other hand, castes ambitious to rise adopt child-marriage 
and prohibit the remarriage of widows. A caste, the members 
of which are prospering, often claims to be considered as 
Br.ihman or Rajput, much as a rich Englishman discovers that 
his ancestors came over with the (fonqueror. 1 heoretically, 
the Hindus are divided into four main castes: the Brahmans 
or prie.sts, the Kshattriyas or warriors, the\ aisvas or traders, all 
of which are called twice-born -. and the Sudras. Investiture 
with the sacred thread at the so-called second birth may be 
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compared witli the Christian rite of confirmation. According 
to native ideas the first three of the main castes mentioned 
above are Arjan, and the last of aboriginal or mixed origin. 
In practice, however, several castes claim rank alongside of 
th( )St; admitted t<r represent the first three main classes, and 
their claims are partially admitted, while many distinctions 
exist among the Sudras. Thus twelve classification groups 
can be formed, of which three represent the twice-born and 
three more the castes allied to these, with a total of loi millions. 
The seventh group, with over 750,000, includes castes definitely 
held not to be twice-born though higher than Sudras. The 
e\ghth, ninth, and tenth groups, with nearly 19 millions, include 
persons from whom the twice-born (or some of them) can take 
certain kinds of food, or can or cannot take water ; while the 
other two groups, with to millions, include castes whose touch 
defiles a member of the twice-born castes, distinguished from 
each other by the fact that they do not or do eat beef. I'he 
largest single ca.stes arranged in order of social precedence are 
Brahman (4,706,33a), Rajput (3,403.576), Bania (1,332.432), 
2\hlr (3,823,668), Lodha (1,063,741), Kahar (1,237,881), 
Pasi (1,239,282), and Chamar (5,890,639). No other caste 
numbers a million. Variations in the distribution of different 
castes are noted in articles on Districts. 

Contact with Hindus has produced some imitation of their 
customs among Muhammadans. Thus there is a tendency to 
form endogamous groups, chiefly marked in the case of con- 
verts who still preserve a tradition of their Hindu origin. 
^Vhile, however, converts often retain Hindu prohibitions 
based on affinity, which are stricter than the rules of Islam, 
families of jiure foreign origin intermarry within very narrow 
circle^. Among Hindus members of different castes will ordi- 
narily not eat articles of certain kinds of food together ; but 
the followers of Islam observe no such restrictions, save that 
food or ivater would not be taken from a sweeper, and very 
strict Muhammadans refuse to eat with Christians. Musalmans 
may be divided into three cla.'se.s ; (ij the foreign tribes, 
Saiyid (257,241), Shaikh (1.340,057), Pathan (766,502), and 
Mughal (82,334). Many (jf these, especially the so-called 
Shaikhs, are ccrtainlv descended from converted Hindus. (2) 
Converts retaining Hindu ca.ste names (2,233,486), the largest 
castes being Rajput (402,922), Behna (356,577), Nai (219,898), 
Teh (207,863), and DarzJ (161,298). (3) Occupational groups, 

also chiefly of Hindu origin (1,895,176), including Julaha, 
(898,032) and Fakir (334,762). 
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The three main physical types are Dravidian, Mongoloid, Physical 
and Aryan. The first is found pure in South Mirzapur and 
Bundelkhand ; but man)’ castes in the eastern and central 
Districts .show the broad nose and dark colour which charac- 
terize the type. In the Aryan type, which is common among 
the higher castes, especially in the western Districts, the 
features are more finely cut, and in particular the nose is 
thin and the complexion fair. The majority of people show a 
mixture of these two types, the propoition of Dravidian blood 
increasing in the east. In the sub-Himalayan and Himalayan 
Districts the Mongoloid type is found. This is marked by 
a short head (the other two types being dolichocephalic), a 
broad nose, prominent cheek-bones, and a yellow colour. 

In 1901, out of a total population of 47.691,782, Hindus Religinn. 
numbered 40,691,818, or more than 85 per cent., and Musal- 
mans 6,731,034, or 14 percent. The total of all other religions 
is less than o-6 per cent., and this includes Christians 102,469, 
of whom 68,841 are natives; Jains, 84,401 ; Aryas, 65,282; 

Sikhs, 15,319. The Musalmans dwelling in the Provinces are 
more prolific than the Hindus, and longer lived, partly no doubt 
because they are, on the whole, better off, enjoy a more liberal 
diet, form a large ]jro[)ortion of the total in the more prosperous 
western Ltistricts, do not [iractise child-marriage largely, and 
allow remarriage of widows. They are, therefore, increasing 
faster than the Hindus ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
any considerable number of per.son.s are being converted to 
Islam at the present time. On the other hand, the Hindus 
lose by conversion to Cliristianity and the Arya Sam'ij. 

The term Hinduism includes in these Provinces an immense Hinduism 
variety of ideas and beliefs, which vary in character .from 
systems founded on the deepest philosophical speculations to 
Animistic tenets little advanced beyond those of the wild jungle 
tribes in Central India, though the persons who profess the 
latter stoutly advance a claim to be considered Hindus. The 
absence of dogma renders it impossible to embody the tenets 
of Hinduism in a definite creed ; and the sanctity attached to 
Brahmans and cow’s, which is perhaps the most prevalent 
distinguishing feature of the system, is not recognized by some 
classes universally regarded as within the pale. For con- 
venience the Ved.rntists may he considered as the orthodox 
school, and their creed may he summed up as a belief in the 
uniformity of the nature of Cod, soul, and matter, the present 
world being an illusion caused by nulyi. The so-called .sec- 
tarian divisions of Hinduism have usually been formed by a 
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tendency to recognize a personal God, and they may be 
grouped into those who especially regard Siva as supreme and 
those who render similar allegiance to Vishnu. But even 
among these there is a constant tendency to relapse into 
pantheism. No estimate can be given of the number of 
orthodox Hindus ; but it is certainly not large, as the funda- 
mental ideas are too difficult to be comprehended by the 
masses. In igoi only 1,290,094 persons declared themselves 
as .Saiva sectarians, and 2,571,232 as Vaishnavas. The 
majority of Hindus incline to a belief in a personal God : 
but this belief is very vaguely defined, and for the circum- 
stances of everyday life much more importance is attached 
to imploring the aid of benevolent minor deities, or averting 
the influence of demons, than to devotion to a supreme being. 
The doctrine of transmigration is firmly held by all classes of 
Hindus from the highest to the lowest, and the belief that 
a man shall reap as he has sown is an appreciable factor in 
the moral sanction ; it is especially powerful in the more 
backward tracts of Kumaun and Bundelkhand. 

The Arya Samaj, which was founded about 1875 in Bombay, 
has prospered in these Provinces, and its adherents in 1901 
had almost trebled their number since 1891. They are found 
chiefly in the three western Divisions of Meerut, Agra, and 
Rohilkhand, and commonly belong to the higher castes. The 
distinguishing features of this reforming movement are mono- 
theism, the rejection of the divine inspiration of all Hindu 
sacred books except the hymns of the Vedas, the prohibition 
of idol worship, and the discouragement of most of the ritual 
observed by Hindus. The Samaj also aims at .social improve- 
ments. especially the spread of education, the raising of the age 
at which marriage takes place, the remarriage of widows, and 
the simplification of restrictions based on caste custom. A 
Hindu sect of recent origin called Radha SwamI was recorded 
in the Census of 1901 as having more than 15,000 adherents, 
and Its tenets are remarkable as showing some resemblance to 
the Chri'tian doctrine of the Trinity, though it is evidently 
a development of the Kabirpanthi .sect of Vaishnavisra. Both 
these reforming mo\ements have been strenuously opposed by 
the orthodox Hindus, and in particular by the Brahmans, 
whose authority they threaten. 

The two principal sects of Muhammadans in these Provinces 
are the Sunnis (6,430,766) and Shiahs (183,208), while Musal- 
man sweepers, wdio have a special cult, numbered 64,292. 
The most marked distinctions between Sunnis and Shiahs are 
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in ritual, and in the refusal of the latter to recognize Abu Bakr, 

Omar, and Othman as successors to the Prophet. Wahabis 
are very few, and the sect founded recently by Ghulam Ahmad 
of Kadian in the Punjab has made little progress. 

A Roman Catholic priest from Bengal first visited Agra in Christian 
1578, and other missions followed, but were not very successful, 
Protestant influence commenced with the solitary conversion 
made by Henry Martyn at Cawnpore in 1810. The Baptist 
Mission Society entered the field in 1811, followed by the 
Church Missionary Society at Agra (1813), at Meerut (1815), 
and at Benares (1818). Native Christians have increased from 
23,406 in 1891 to 68,841 in 1901, the increase occurring 
almost entirely in the American Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which commenced operations in 1859, and labours chiefly in 
the western Districts, its converts being mostly from low castes. 

The whole of the Provinces is included in the Anglican see 
of the Bishop of Lucknow, who resides at Allahabad. A 
Roman Catholic Archbishop has his head-quarters at Agra 
and a Bishop at Allahabad. 

The .statistics of the population belonging to the chief reli- 
gions in 1891 and 1901 are given below; — 


Year. 

Hin-Ius. 

MusalrrSns. 

’ 

Christians. 

Others 

Total 

Nati\ e's 

iSgt 

lyoi . 

40 .: 179,907 
40.69 l.S I s 

6,346,629 
6,731.0,34 ! 

.sS. 4 .S 7 

102,469 

=.5.404 

6S,S4I 

119,818 

166,461 


In the Census of 1901, 16,212,668 males and 7,095,539 Occupa- 
females were recorded as actual worker.s, and 24.383.575 
persons of both sexes as dependants. Of the former 10,643,272 
males and 4,493,314 females were supporting themselves, 
and.also 16,247,729 dependants, by agriculture and pasture, so 
that these two groups of occupations are the principal means 
of subsistence of two-thirds of the population. Proprietary 
interests in land support 3,441,879 persons, while 22,997,560 
are tenants and 4,362,774 are field labourers, about one-sixth 
being regular farm servants. About 3 million persons were 
shown as non-agricultural labourers and their dependents ; 
2,678,334 were supported by personal, household, or sanitary 
service; and 2,650,282 were engaged in the provi^ion of food, 
drink, and stimulants, more than three-ipiarters of these being 
occupied with the provision of vegetable food. Of 1,890,129 
persons dependent on occupations connected with textile 
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fabrics and dress, 947,873 were supported by hand-weaving 
of cotton goods, and 318,984 more Ijy tailoring and darning. 
The number of persons occupied with the preparation and 
supply of material substances of all kinds was 7,134,280. Of 
the.se, 76,015 were dependent on occupations carried on in 
factories, the principal classes being sugar refineries (31,973), 
cotton-ginning, cleaning, and pressing mills (13,806), spinning 
and weaving mills (1,480), printing pre.sses (6,696), lac fac- 
tories (4,942), di.stilleries (4,058), and indigo factories (3,997). 
The commercial population numbered only 366,545, while the 
professional classes numbered 622,184, of whom 228,986 were 
recorded as priests, ministers, &c., 40,016 as lawyers, 23,070 as 
medical practitioners without diploma, and r 7,05 1 as midwive.s ; 
as many as 606,870 persons are supported by ordinary begging, 
while 85,454 are religious mendicants. The number of females 
returned as actual workers is greater than the number of males 
in the case of field labourers, and is con.siderable in the case of 
grain-parching, oil-firessing, weaving and spinning of ('otton 
(hand industrie.s), ba.sket-making, and general manual labour. 
In cities the number of female workers is onl)' 30 per cent, of 
the number of males, as compared with 44 per cent, for urban 
and rural areas together. 

The two principal meals are taken in the morning and 
evening, and consist of unleavened cakes called chapatis, 
made of the flour of wheat, barley, or millet (bjjra, jow'ir, 
or mandiid), according to the means of the consumer. With 
these are eaten vegetables and pulse cooked with clarified 
butter (ghi). Rice is often substituted in the central and 
eastern Districts, but is les.s used in the west, except by the 
well-to-do. Sweet cakes are eaten in the middle of the day or 
early afternoon, and often at the evening meal. Mutton and 
beef are univer.sally used by the Musalmans, and mutton by 
high-caste Hindus of the Saiva sects, and by lower caste Hindus 
when they can afford it. The poorest classes make their prin- 
cifial meal in the evening, and in the morning eat some parched 
grain or gram in the western Districts, barlev or rice in the 
central and eastern, and maize everywhere. Mangoes and, 
where lound, the mahud flower (Bassia latifolia), form an 
important addition in the hot .season. Potatoes are commonly 
eaten in the hills, and their use is spreading in the plains. 

The characteristic article of dress for a male Hindu is the 
dhoti, con.sisting of a piece of cotton about 5 yards by lA, 
woven in one piece, which is wound round the waist, the width 
hanging below the knees and the ends being tucked in ; above 
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tlii.i 1;, worn a sort of coat or a shirt. The upper classes wear 
hoth shirt and coat, and the use' of trouser.s is increasing amona 
educated men, though the dhoti is still wotn at home. In the 
hills rough woollen cloth is much used. The usual head-dress 
is a turban, often of large size in the west : caps are largeU 
worn by the younger generation. Musalmans wear trousers or 
drawers, light below the knee and fuller at the waist, d’hes 
button their coats to the left instead of to the right like 
Hindus and Europeans. Females not observing Zarda wiar 
a dhoti in the east and south-west. It is wide enough to reai h 
from the waist to the ankles, and is so long that one end can be 
brought over the upper part of the body and head, while a 
loose bodice is abo worn, though not universally. In the east 
it is generally undyed ; but in Bundelkhand red is a favouriti- 
colour. In the west a coloured petticoat is worn, with a \ery 
short tight bodice, and a sheet covering the head and upjiei 
part of the bod}-. 

In the hills, in Bundelkhand, and in parts of Muttra and Dwell- 
Agra Districts stone is the ordinary building material. Else- ‘"S'- 
where bricks, burnt or sun-dried, mud, and wattles are used. 

Burnt bricks are, however, a luxury. The ordinary type of 
% house contains a small courtyard with a sitting-room opening 
from it. which is also the bedroom for the males, besides 
an inner room lor females, and a few small store-rooms. In 
the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions the apartments of from 
ten to twenty families are often built round a large central 
court. In the submontane Districts, where rainfall is heav\ . 
the walls of huts are of brushwood plastered with mud. In the 
west flat roofs are used ; but elsewhere houses are thatched or 
tiled. 

Hindu.s cremate their dead as a rule. Ascetics are buried, I'isi'-isr'' 
and also children who die unmanied and persons dying 
small-pox, while some of the lower castes always bury their 
dead. The ashes are thrown after cremation into some sacred 
river, if possible the Ganges, but the poor burn corpses very 
imperfectly and throw them half-consumed into a river or even 
a canal. Musalmans always practise inhumation, and look I'n 
cremation as disgraceful. They also raise memorial stones oi 
buildings, while Hindus do not, save in exceptional ca-es. 

Children’s games are usually mariilcs or forms of tip-c.it . .Vnuitc- 
but cricket and football, especially the former, are becoming 
very popular in towns and villages where schools ixist. Ku- - 
flying is practised by b.ith children and adults, ('he-^ is 
played, with some variations from European rules ; but a 
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commoner game is pachtsi, a kind of fox and geese. Card 
games are not much played, but are .said to be becoming more 
popular. Gambling with dice and more primitive appliances is 
chiefly confined to the lower classes. Pigeon-flying and fights 
between partridges or quails are popular. .Shooting, as a sport, 
is practically confined to Gurkhas, Rajputs, and the better 
class Muhammadans ; but there are professional hunting 
castes and gipsy tribes who trap vermin and small game 
for food. 'I'heatrical performances have been revived within 
the last fifty years; but the performers are usually Bengalis or 
Parsis, and females rarely appear on the stage. Conjurers. 
l)uffoons, acrobat->, and the like are common. The Hindus 
are very fond of recitations from their sacred books, especially 
the Ramayana, and of ballads about heroes of bygone days, 
while iSIusalmanx collect for readings on religious subjects 
Private reading for amusement or instruction is exceptional. 

Festivals. Among Hindus festivals largely take the place of other 
amusements. They celebrate the commencement of spring 
early in February, and six weeks later the Holi begins, de 
generating among the lower classes into a .saturnalia. In 
August the twice-born castes put on a new sacred thread, and 
all castes tie coloured threads round their wrists. The greatest 
festival of the year is the Uasahra or Ram Idla in September 
or October, when the story of the R.amayana is recited and 
acted during a week, the final triumph of Rama being 
celebrated with many fireworks and much noise. In Noveinbei 
the full moon of the month of Kartik marks the harvest-home 
and commencement of winter. Many other festivals take place 
in different localities ; and at the sacred places there are special 
da>s for bathing in river or tank, when the hswer and middle 
classes combine pleasure with devotion. Gail) -dressed crowds 
\isit the booths in the fair to make purchases and see peep- 
shows and other small entertainments. The Muhammadans 
(.oiimieniurate the death of Hasan and Husain by carrying lath 
and pa[)er models of tombs to a place known as Karbala near 
each town, where they are buried or thrown into rivers. 
Though the anniversary is one for Shiahs, the Sunnis join, and 
it IS considered a holiday. The IcTul-Fitr inark.s the end of 
Ramzan, the montli of fasting, and the Id-uz-Zuha com 
memorates the sacrifice of Ishmael by Abraham. The death 
of the Prophet (Bara Wafat), and the day on which the 
destinies of mankind for the succeeding year are belie\e(l 
to be fixed (Shab-i-barat) and prayers are offered for the dead, 
are also observed. The lower classes flock to the shrines 
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of saintb on certain days, being often joined by Hindus. In 
Jain festivals a striking feature is the carrying of images in 
elaborate cars. 

Surnames are almost unknown. Some Brahmans use a kind Xomon- 
of title, such as Misra, Sukul, Pande, iV'C., while Rajput and 
Jat names end in Singh (= ‘lion’;. Opprobrious names are 
often gi\en to a\ert ill-luck, such as Dukhi (‘afflicted '). W ith 
Musalmaiis, Khan usually denotes a Pathan and Beg a Mughal . 
almost all names have a meaning, e.g. Abdur Rahman (‘slate 
of the Merciful '). The ordinary honorary titles are Raja (with 
various degree.s, Maharaja, Raja Bahadur. Ac.) and Rai 
Bahadur for Hindus, while for Muhammadans Nawab corre- 
sponds to Raja, and Khan Bahadur to Rai Bahadur. 'J'he 
common affixes used in place-names are : -//rr, -///H. 

•na;^ar, -gawii; -g'une, and -shaJir, all meaning ‘town' or 
‘village’; -garh or -garhl (‘fort'); -gitnj (‘market'); -sarai 
ruin'); (‘share of land'); and -dlr:d ( inhabited’ or 

■ settled by ’). The first three (-/«/", -pt/ra, -pun) are akso 
modified or contracted into -oii, -aiili. -aur, -aun, and -auhr. 

The soils of the Provinces fall naturally into three main .Vgricultiu' 
groups; the valley soils of the Hiniala)as, the main alhuium, 
and the (Jentral Indian alluvium. In the Him.llayas, small 
patches of cultivation are to be found in the valleys and on 
the hill sides where the ground is sufficiently level. 'J'he soiK 
are of local origin, and their com[)Osition varies with the 
nature of the rocks from which they have been formed, 'i'he 
second group, the main alluvium, includes the greater portion 
of the I’rovinces, stretching from the Himalayas on the north 
to the Jumna on the west and south, and e.xtending south of 
this river over a belt of varying width. The soil in this tract 
has been brought down mainly from the Himalayas, but no 
specific account can be given of its origin. Tlie fluvial action 
which deposited the soils must have effected the more or less 
I omplete intermixture of the water-borne detritus ; and the 
main differences between one soil and another lie more in the 
average size of the particles than in their chemical composition, 
even the soils knovvn conventionally as clays or heavy loams 
containing a large preponderance of silica in a state of minute 
subdivision. The local differences in soils may be attributed 
to the sifting a< tioii of the water from which they were 
de[)osited, the deposits varving laigelv with the velocity of the 
current. From the chemical |ioint nt view the gicat Imlk 
of the alluvium contains adeijuate iiuaiitities of lime, potash, 

• ind phosphoric acid. The amount of nitrogen [irt^cnt at anv 
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one time i-. iinall when judged by I'hiropeun .standatds : hut 
there is reason to believe (though the matter has not yet been 
hailv woiked nut) that the process of nitrification is much more 
[a[)id than in colder climates, so that the small supiily is more 
often renewed. The classification of soils recognized by the 
agricultural community is sand (bhiir or haliia), loam [duinat, 
doras or rans/i), and clay (inatiar). \ light loam which 
prevails over large areas is known as pilia or pilofa ; while the 
stiffest cultivable clays, suitable only foi inferior rice, have 
\arious local names. 'I’he heatiest clays constitute the soil 
knovn as uiar, which i^ imperious to watei and cannot be 
tilletl by the sim])le methods at the ordinary cultivator's 
dis[)Osai : some fisar tracts have the further disadvantage of 
■ ontaining such ijuantitics of sulphate and carbonate of soda 
as to render cultivation out of the (|uestion without measures 
of reclamation which arc be\ ond the means of the people, and 
the permanent efticaci. of which is still uncertain. A cross 
classification of soils, depending on the distance from the 
tillage site, is recogni/.eil uwrthe greater part of the 1‘rotinees, 
the thoroughly manured ht.me lands (,<<?/«>/ or paitluln) being 
tlistinguished from the outlying fields U'Cirha pd/o). while in 
some localities a middle zone (ma/ijhru- or miyana) is also 
distinguished, d'his classification disappears towards the north 
.md West of the [il.iin, where current agricultural practice 
rL(|uires that the manure should he distributed over the whole 
tillage area and not concentrated on th.e fields nearest the site. 

The soils of the Central Indian alluvium, found principalK 
in the buN'Di.LKH.v.Mi Districts and derived mainly from the 
denudation of the (..'entral India plateau, differ more widely in 
composition. The most chaiacteristic Us the ‘black soil' (m'tr) 
with Its lighter \ari.int {k-dnir). it contains e\ce[)tional quantities 
of lime and sulphuric ,icid. The othei soils in this region are 
a light ioaiu (/■u/vc?) tC'- nibling in general character the soils 
of the main ailuvium, arnl a gravelly soil rdki;/-) which i, 
ou'inaniy \er) infeiioi 

1 he conformation of th.e surface in the hill Dotiict-. varies 
from place to pku e, tl;e minute fields lieing tciraceu wherever 
the 'l.jpes are sulficiently gentle to allow ot it. Fhe main 
ailuviiiiii slope' gencaily from the north and west : its flatness 
ii bioken by oeea.sional s.incbhdls, by depressions which form 
more or les, .ideqiuic draui.ige line.s, and b) the broad valleys 
ol the larger !i\ei', often 'cveral miles in width, with the 
'liilt ng ri\ci-bed " (upcing a comparatively small portion ot 
I!: ‘ ..Uev. 1 c.e t c'ttirn Ind'.in .ill .viiim .s iaoken, esiics lalo. 
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lowardb the south of tlie region, hy abrupt rocky hills, while 
ilie plains are scarred by extensive systems of ravines running 
into the rivers. 

Over the whole rrovinccs tlie monsoon sets in usually in 
June, and the air is more or less completeiv saturated with 
moisture till the close of Se])lember. 'I'lie rainfall during this 
period caries with the locality, being greatest in the liilK {50 to 
fio inches) ; in the jilains it clecreases from east to west and 
also from north to south, tints the ( lomkhpiir and ISenares 
nivisions reeeicc tihoiit 40 inches, uliile the Agwa ])i\ision 
receives on the accrage fiom 35 to 40 im hes. 'I'he t\pe of 
Weather changes rapidly in October; the air becomes nnieh 
drier and rain occurs onlv as the result of storms tracelling 
from the westward. The fall between October and Fehrtiarx 
averages from one to five inches in different tears. From 
March until June the weather i.s hot and \er\ dry. and such 
rain as occurs is chiefly received from local thunderstorms. 

'I’he sy.stera of cultivation is determined by the conditions 
of the soil and rainfall just described. As .soon as the first 
rain falls in June the land is ploughed and sown with crops, 
such as rice, millets, niai/c. and ( otton, which thrive in a warm 
moist atmosphere with luaty rainfall. I'liese arc luirvt sted at 
liiffcrent periods from August to l)eiemhi.r. and meanwhile 
preparations are being made for eokl-weathef crojts which ar> 
sown in October and Xovemher. ^^'heat, barley, and pulses 
are the staples at this season, the first being usually, and tin 
two latter occasionalh, irrigated h\ anifKial means. '1 hesi 
crops are harvested in April, and the fields are usually hare 
until the rains set in, though in the east of the Provinces 
a small millet {I’aHifuitt »:i!iacetim) is occasionally raised with 
irrigation, tind in the canal districts indigo is commonly sown 
in April and Mav. Sugar-cane has a season of its own. being 
jilanted from January to April and harvested between tlie 
following December and March. 'I'ht prevailing rotation is to 
grow a rains crop in the first year and a cold-weather crop in 
tlie second. The crops sown, especially in the rains, are usuall3 
mixed, one or more pulses Ireing sown with a large millet, 
\ihile when a cereal is grown alone in the rains the spring crop 
next year will licquently include a jrulse. On land wliuh trom 
Its .situation ('.111 only prodiu e rice in the iMin', a pulse is. 
where pos.sihle. grown in the cold season Much of tli< 
inanuied land produces two I'lop-. in the year, and tiic piactice 
of taking two crops a \car off iinmanured land; is sprt.nling as 
the pressure on the soil increase-. I'l'i ino-t re-markable 
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feature of the sj'jteni of cropping is the extent to which [)!anl-' 
of the order Leginni?wsac enter into the rotations adopted : the 
sVNtem has so developed as to secure a frerjiient renewal ol 
the suppl} of nitrogen assimilated from the air by certain 
micro-organisms which dwell on the roots of plants of this orclei . 

In the Himalayan tract there are usually two harvests in 
the year. Ordinarily rice and mandua {Jdleusine coracana) are 
sown in April or May and reaped in September ; while wheat, 
barley, mustard, and pulses are sown in November and reaped 
in April. But the periods vary with the altitude. In very 
high altitudes the spring crop does not ripen till August. On 
the low, warm, and irrigated lands rice and vheat are grown in 
rotation during the year. On the higher, unirrigated lands there 
Is usually a two years' rotation of rice, wheat, and 7nandu'u 

In Bundelkhand the system of cultivation is le.ss varied than 
in the great plain : there is very little irrigation, and it is not 
usual to take two crops in the year. The autumn crops are 
mainly the great millet, cotton, and some of the smaller 
millets : in the winter the small pulse known as gram or dimh'i 
(Cicer arietmiim) is ahmist universally grown. Tormerly large- 
areas were under wheat : but the growth of this crop has fallen 
off to a great extent since the los.ses by rust in 1893 and 1894. 
.\nother serious loss has been the abandonment of tlie 
cultivation of Morinda tinctona, whiclt was widely grown for 
the scarlet dye (-V) which it yields, and which invoked such 
thorough cultivation as to benefit the land materially. I’he 
cijmpetition of artificial dyes has now rendered the production 
of . 7 / unprofitable. 

l.i- Nearly 3a million persons weie returned in 1901 as 
dependent on [lasture and agriculture, or more than 66 per 
h;. I enl. of the total population. 'I'he actual workeis included in 

e these groups number 44 per cent, of the male population of 

tiie Provinces and 20 per cent, of the female. In addition to 
till se, out of 7-9 million workers who declared their principal 
'Hcupation to be unconnectcal with the land, nearly 700,000 
'L(orded agriculture as a sub.sidiar} occupation. Some 
2 ; millions, nr about 40 per ce-nt. of the total, were dependent 
on cultnation as di-tim t from proprietary rights, and more 
than 4 millions or 9 per cent, on agrii'ultural labour, one-sixth 
ol' these being regularly employed farm servants and tlu-ir 
dependants. Women and children take a great part in 
.igricultural labour. In the totals fot the Provinces the numlr-r 
ot female workers is 44 per cent, of the males, wh.ile in tlie 
I .se of agricultural labour it is So jicr cent, \on-workeis ,,i 
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dependants, who inckule chiefly women and children, form 
51 per cent, (jf the total population, but onl) 41 per cent, of 
the population supported by agricultural labour. 

The staple food-grains are rice, wheat, gram {Cicer arietinum), Staple- 
barley, jowir {AndropogdU Sorghum or Sorghum rulgare), 
lajra (Pennisetum iyphoideuvi). and maize (Zta Mayi). 

Rice is grown during the rains, mostlv in lo\v-l)ing heavy Rkc. 

( lays. The crop is grown year after year on the same land, 
but a winter pulse is freijuently taken in the interval between 
two rice crops. There are many varieties : but the principal 
distinction is between those sown broadcast and those trans- 
planted, the latter being the finer kinds. Rice is sown 
broadcast when the fields have been thoroughly soaked with 
rain ; but in parts of Oudh it is sown as soon as the land can 
be ploughed and the seed left to germinate when sufficient 
rain falls. The finer varieties are sown in nurseries, and the 
seedlings are transplanted into fields <m which water is retained 
by low embankments. Manuring of the fields is not usual : 
but the seed-beds are as a rule heavily manured. The earh 
\arieties are irrigated only in years of drought; the later 
tarieties are usually irrigated after tlie rain.s have ceased, 
especially where there is a water suppl\ from canals. Rice 
occupies about 14 per cent, of the cropjied area of the 
I’rovinces (6 million arres in 1903-4). and \ields from 7 
to to cwt. per acre. It is sown in June and July, and 
harvested from August to December. 

Wheat is grown in the winter, usually after a laius 1 rop in Whent 
the preceding year, so that the land lies fallow foi ahout eleven 
months, or for six months if the previous crop included arhar 
It is frequently, but not abvass, manured with cuwdung and 
house refuse, and is irrigated two or three times in the greatei 
part of the Procinces. It occupies about iS per cent, of the 
eropped area of the Provinces (S million .acres in 1903-4), 
and yields from ; to 1 1 <-wt. per acre. It is sown at the 
end of October or the beginning of Xoveiiiber. and harvested 
in -March and April. 

Oram is grown in the winter, either alone or mixed with Gian- 
barley; it frequently follows rice or an early autumn crop in 
the same year. It is sown as a rule without manure or irriga- 
tion, but canal water is scimetimcs applicil once or even twice 
111 the western Distiu ts. Altcgether gram covers aliout 13 per 
lent, of the cropped ai'e.i ol the Piovinces 15! inilhein acres 
in 1903-4) ; the yield is not veiy well asceriained, but may be 
put at from 7 to o cw t. per ai-re. 
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Uarley is usualiy grown mixod with gram or peas, anil 
occasionally with wheat. When grown alone or mixed with 
w heat the rotation is commonly the same as with the latter crop, 
hut when grown with puLses it frequently follows a rains crop 
grown in the same year. It is not as a rule manured, and is 
often grown on unirrigated land; when irrigated it gets as n 
’ ule only one or two waterings. Altogether it occupies about 
10 per cent, of the cropped area of the Provinces, and yield' 
irom S to 12 cwt. per acre. 

Jowtlr is a high-growing millet, sown when the rains break 
and harvested in November. It usually follows wheat or some 
other winter crop, and is seldom grown alone except for fodder. 
I'he usual mi.xtures are iD-harmd some of the creeping autumn 
pul.'cs. The crop i' not irrigated, though a watering may be 
needed to tide over a drought ; it is frequently, but not iini- 
^ersally, manured. It occupies about 6 per cent, of the cropped 
aica of the Provinces, and yields from 5 to 6 cwt. per acre. 

Prijra occupies the same place in rotation as joicar, but i' 
U'Ually grown on the lighter .'oils tind is much less frequently 
manured. It occupie.s on tlie whole about the same area as 
, but its yield is slightly less (4 to 5 cwt. per acre). 

Maize is one of the earliest rains crops sown ; in canal tracts 
it is sown some time before the rains break. It is never 
irrigated after the rains have begun except in times of actual 
drought. Manure is usually applied. The crop is grown after 
■ilmost any winter crop, and having a short season of growth (it 
Is harvested in August) is usually followed by a winter crop in 
the same year. It occupies nearly 5 per cent, of the cropped 
,irea of the Provinces (2-2 million acres in 1903-4). The out- 
turn is ordinarily put at from 8 to 10 cut. per acre : but this 
c'timate is frequently exceeded. 

The most important subsidiary food-crop is arhar {Cajaim:. 
inJiciis), which is almO't universally sown mixed not only with 
/ 'md;- and bajra but also with cotton. It is sown when the 
r.iir,' hre.ik, and when the earlier crops have been removed 
oc/v?;- alone occupies the field till the end of April : its special 
impurUince m rot.ition is due to its value as a host plant for the 
nitrugcn-fixing micro-organisms. It is rarely grown alone; when 
'O grown Us yield may be put at from 6 to 7 cwt. per acre. 
Xuiiierous small millets are grown in the rains, with the object 
ot replenishing the food-store at the earliest possible moment . 
they mature usually by the end of August. The most important 
are marul or mandita {Ekusinc iora:ana), sCiXi'Cin {Paniciiiii 
iru’uoitaceuni). and kohn {PiuJ-uhi’n scnHi-iilatum'). Taken 
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to:;ether these occupy 5 per cent, of the cropped area ; the 
yield of mania is 9 to 10 cwt., of sCman 6 to 7 cwt., and of 
kodon 7 to 9 cwt. per acre. Mandua is the principal food-crop 
of large tracts in the Himalavas. The creeping pul.ses vunig 
(Phascolus. Mun^d), urd or ot.Tv// (P. radiatus). moth {P. aconi- 
iifolius), and lohia Cafia/tt;) arc as a rule grown with 

/oic’Jr and kJjya, though //yvr’ and moth are aKo sown alone, the 
former on better, the hitter on poorer, soils, 'I'hese pulses are 
never irrigated and rarely if ever manured; their iield varies 
from 3 to 7 cwt. per acre, moth (the coarse.st grain) being the 
heaviest crop. The winter pulses besides gram are peas, masitr, 
and kisdri. Two species of pea (Pisum sativum and P. a/vense) 
are largely grown in the east of the Provinces, but are rarely 
seen in the north and west ; they are usually irrigated once, 
hut otherwise are grown like gram. Tlie yield is sometimes 
as much as 10 cwt. per acre ; but 8 cwt. is a more usual figure, 
Masitr or lentil {Eivum Lens) is grown mainly in the damper 
[larts of the Provinces, usually after autumn rice ; it is rarely 
if ever manured, and only occasionally irrigated. The out-turn 
may be put at from 5 to 6 cwt. per acre. Kisdri {Latkyrus 
sativus) is grown witliout manure or irrigation on the worst 
land in the south and cast of the Province-. It- out-turn ha- 
not been determined, ('onsumption of this pulse, except in 
-mall quantities, is known to lead to paraly-is. .\n immen-e 
number of varieties of gourds, melons, and cucumbers arc 
grown very widely in the hot season and early rains, forming 
a valualde addition to the food-supply. Purthei subsidiary 
crops are yams, buckwheat, sinyhdra (w,Hcr-nut). and hrinjCil 
(egg-plant). The total average production of food-crops is 
estimated at a little more than 13I million tons, and the 
surplus, after providing for food, seed, cattle, and wastage, 
at about ij million tons. 

The pruK.ipal oilseeds are sesame or tii {Sisamum i/idiciim), Ui~ 
sereral varieties of mustard or rapie (Prassiea eam/estris and 
B. junced), linseed [Liniim usitatissimum), and castor (Ricinus 
eommuHis). Til is grown by it-elf as a rains crop on a large 
scale in Bundelkhand and in the submontane Districts; but 
all over the Provinces it is mixed with the ordinary rains crops, 
each cultir.itor sowing enough for his own needs. \\'hen grown 
alone it is not m.aniired and xields only a to 3 cwt. per acre 
'I'he ordinarv varieties of r.ipe aie almost universally -own in 
lines through the fields of wheat, barley, and gram, A variety 
named lahi, grown alone in the submontane tract-, yield- about 
cwt. of serd [» r acre. Linseed is grown by ,tse,l in Handel- 
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khand and in the submontane Districts ; in the rest of the 
Provinces it is grown as a border to wheat-liclds or in lines 
through gram. When sown alone it frequentb follows rice, or 
is groun with very little tillage on land that has been flooded 
during the rains. It is very rarely manured and irrigation is 
unusual. The yield is from 4 to 5 cwt. per acre. Castor is 
grown mainly as a border to sugar-cane or mixed with rains crops . 

Cotton is' by far the most important fibre, occupying 3 per 
cont. of the cropped area of the Provinces. It is grown as a 
rains crop, usually without irrigation ; but where canal water is 
available it is sown with irrigation before the monsoon breaks. 
It is not usually irrigated later unless the rains fail. It is grown 
after a winter crop and is generally manured. The yield is from 

1 to neatly 2 cwt. of lint (cleaned) per acre ; but this estimate is 
very doubtful, as the lengthy period of picking makes it hard 
to calculate the out-turn. Hemp or san {Crotolaria juncea) is 
grown frequently as a border to other rams crops, but its culti- 
vation as a sole crop is extending as it is an excellent preparation 
for sugar-cane. It is not manured or irrigated : the yield is 
about 7 cwt. of clean fibre per acre. Roselle hemp (^Ilibisciis 
CLUinabinus) is grown almost always as a border to other rains 
crops ; it gives a softer, but weaker, fibre than the first-named 
plant. 

The opium [toppy {Papai'cr somniferum) is grown as a winter 
crop with high cultivation, usually after maixe or some other 
early rains crop. The land is heavily manured with cowdung, 
or a top dressing of crude saltpetre is used: irrigation is almost 
universal, and well water is preferred in consequence of the 
salts which it contains. The out-turn of crude opium is about 

2 3 lb. per acre. A coarse tobacco is grown round most village 
-itc.s : It flourishes in highly ammoniated soils and is mostl) 

> onsumed locally 'Fhe out-turn is from 12 to 15 cwt. per acre. 

•Sugar-cane is a very important crop, occupving nearly 3 per 
( ent. of the cropped area '['here are three main races : the 
the ,;a/uia, and the pauiida canes. 'I’he first are thin hard 
cane' used only for sugar manufacture : the third aie thick 
.'lift car.es iLsed mainly for chewing; while the ganna canes are 
used chiefly for manufacture, but partly also for chewing. The 
I rop occu[jies the land for periods varying from twelve to 
eighteen or twenty-four months, according as it follow's a spring 
1 rop, an autumn crop with a spring fallow, or a spring crop 
with a year's fallow. It is heavily manured, and only in low- 
King land.' is irrigation dispensed with. The out-turn of 
iinrefinod sugar varies from 15 to 25 cwt per acre. 
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Indigo cultivation is rapidly declining. 'I'he cultivated area indite, 
has fallen from 290,070 acres in 1886 to t4o,834 in 1903-4. 

It is sown either in the spring or at the commencement of the 
tains. In the former case it is ready for cutting in August, in 
the latter a month later. 

Among cultivated fruits are the following : mango {Man- Fruit, aiw 
gvyivii indica), mahua (Bassia latifolia), jantnn (Eugcaiia 
fambolana), pomegranate {Pimica Gfa/uxtum), peach {Priains 
f'ersica), lotjuat {Eriol’otrya japonica), custard-apple {Anona 
n/uamosa), guava (Pst'Ji/im Guya'i'a), jack-tree {Artocarpus 
miegrifolia), tamarind {Tamari/uius indica), pine-apple {Ana- 
nas sativa). plantain {Musa sapkntum), shaddock {Citrus 
decumana), and several varieties of fig, melon, orange, lime, and 
citron. Vegetables are everywhere cultivated in garden plots for 
household use, and on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of 
towns. Among vegetables the following may be mentioned ; 
the egg-plant {Soianuni Melongena), potato, cabbage, cauli- 
ilower, radish, onion, garlic, turnip, carrot, yams, and a great 
\ariety of cucurbitaceous plants, including Cucumis sa/ivus, 

Lagenaria vulgaris, Trichosanthes dioica, Benincasa cerifera. 

DoHchos Lablab, tind Trichosanthes angnina. 

I'he greater part of the rrovincos i, highly cultivated, and Kxten- 
ihero is room for coii'iderable exten.-iion only in the submontane 
tiacts, which are steadily filling u[). Cultiiation fell off seriou>ly m uulti 
in the Agra 1 )ii ision aliout the year 1 888, owing to water-logging ''^^0:1. 

I aused by a cycle of years of heavy rainfall . the drainage sy.s- 
tem of the country was improved and cultivation has now re- 
I overed. Rust and drought in the past decade caused a \er_\ 

'L-rious decrease in the cultivated area of Bundclkhand. but 
I ultivation is now- again e.vtending. In the rest of the Pro- 
vinces the area tilled is not liable to violent lluctuations, hut 
in any season it varies with the rainfall. 

In a large part of the Provinces, seed is ordinarily selected Impaa.- 
lor those crops which require only a small quantity to the acre, 
e. g. single heads of josadr and single cijbs of maize are regu- 
larly set aside for seed. Selection for crops which require much 
seed (c.g. wheat) is practised only in the Meerut Itivision. 

-New varieties of crops have not been introduced to such an 
extent as to affect materially the agriculture of the Pioxinccs 
Oats ha\e secured a place in the rotation near mililarv stations 
Potatoes Were first introdui ed in the hills and then spread, 
about 1839, lo the plains ; the\ aie grown < hieih in the vu init) 
of the larger tow ns : P'arrukhab.id in particular is noted for this 
< I op. The thick sugar-cane, grown near towns for sale for 
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('hewing, is believed to have been introduced from Mauritiu.s. 
W'getables arc grown by market-gardeners near the towns where 
there is a European population ; and large ([iiantities of seed 
are purchased yearly from the Government gardens at Saharan- 
pur and latcknow. Foreign varieties of many staples have 
been tried at various times : but, with the exceptions noted 
above, few have been successful. 'I’he present policy of the 
Agricultural department lies rather in the direction of supply- 
ing the cuhivator.s with good .seed of the kinds they know, or 
of kinds known in other parts of the Provinces ; thus the soli 
white uheat of the Meerut Dicision is now being grown with 
satisfactory results on considenible areas in tlie south of Oudli. 

The plough iKsed by cultirators is substantially a wedge 
of wood with an iron cutter in front : its size depends on the 
strength of the local cattle. It stirs the soil without inverting it, 
and is well adapted to produce a thorough, but shallow, tilth. 
Where deep tillage is required tlie land is usually dug up with a 
.spade. In Rundelkhand a rough Imllock-hoe {bakhar) is often 
tiscd in place of a plough for breaking up the soil and eradi- 
('ating V eeds. For Iiarrowing, a heavy beam or c} lindrical roller 
or two parallel beams joined together are used ; for weeding 
and hoeing, the hoe, .spade, spud, or sickle is employed. The 
agricultural implements are of the simplest, and no improved 
implements offered by the Agricultural deirartment have been 
accepted to any appreciable e.xteiit by the people. Iron cane- 
crushing mills were introduced as a commercial enterprise and 
immediately proved acceptable; they have now practically 
replaced their stone and wood predecessors. 

Partly owing to lack of agencies for disseminating knowledge, 
and partly to the need of detailed study of agriculture in its 
local aspects as a preliminary to undertaking improvement^, 
the .\gricultural department, while affording advice and a.s.sis- 
tanc e to a ^ ery large number of individuals, has not influenced 
the agriculture of the Provinces as a whole. Model farms are noi\ 
being st.irted in the districts. The farm at Cawnpore is used 
solely lor jHirposes of study and experiments : while the publii 
demoii'tratioti farm at Aleernt. and the .small farms kept uji 
by one or two landholders on Imc-s .suggested by the department, 
influence the cultivators tmly in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The < ultivation <T tea was .succ.essfully established in the first 
half of the nineteenth century in Dehra Dun and the Kumaun 
Division at Government gardems which were .sold after ten 
years’ working. The area under tea in Kjoj-q was 8,300 
uTcs, Fruit gardens were esttiblished at various places in the 
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Outer Himalaja.-i about 1870, and apples, pears, peaches, and 
apricots are grown successfully. 

I.oans are made under the Land Improvement Act (18S3) Ayncul- 
or the Agriculturists’ Loans Aet(i884), the former being chiefly wralloa; 
lor wells, tanks, and occasionally protective works, and the 
latter for purchase of seed and < attle. Interest is charged at 6^ 
per Cent., but in time of famine and scarcity the interest is 
leduccd or remitted altogether. 'I he amounts advancetl rars 
l onsiderabh', hut loans for seed and cattle are visually treble 
those for improvements. In ordinarv years the former var\ 
from a to 6 lakhs and the latter from Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 2,00,000. 

[n the famine year 1S96-7 nearly 17 lakhs was advanced for 
improvements (S lakhs free of interest), and nearly 23 lakhs 
for seed and cattle. 1 luring the ten years from 1 89 1 to 1 900, 
the advances averaged 2 lakhs and 6 lakhs respei tivcly, while 
in 1901 the amounts were only Rs. 33.000 and Rs. 78,000. In 
1903-4, 1-3 lakhs was advanced for improvements and i'2 
lakhs for seed and cattle. 

In the cold season of 1900-1 preliminary inquiries were Ajjii'n'i- 
luade as to the prospects of co-operative hanks, but the move- 
ment is still in it.s infancy. A special officer was appointed 
towards the close of 1904 to commence organi/tetl operations. 

.Vo reliable statistic.s ,trc tivail.ible to sliow the extent to whicli 
the cultivators are indebted. As in most ccaintries they work 
principally on borrowed capital, but in the Meerut Division a 
large proportion of the cultivators are practically free from debt. 

The village bunkers are commonly professional muncy-hndci', 
but zamt/tJ.irs and well-to-do cultivators (e.g. J Us in the 
western and Kurmis in the cential and eastern Districts) often 
do a large business. The advances consist largely of grain, which 
IS lent nominally at 25 per cent, interest and sometimes 50 per 
cent., but this is increased bv the method of account: the 
grain is lent when prices are high and the borrower is debited 
with the cash value, while it is r,.coveretl in kind at harvest 
time when prices have fallen. Advances are re'gularly made bv 
sugar-refiners to cultivators of sugar and by indigo planters for 
indigo. more important .-vsteni of advances is that worked 
by the Opium dejiartment. which distributed nearly 215 lakh- 
in 1903 for opium cultivation, besides nearly a lakh tor 
wells. 

’['he iinly rccogiii/ed lunOs ol (attic aav tound in the sub. c.iaie 
niontanc tracts in tiie nortii, ..nd in tiic lUimL'kh.ind Distri' t- 
in the south, in both of whs ii are.is there is sutl'cicnt prodiic 
live land uncultivated to -upply gracing for young stock. In 
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tlie rest of the Province^, where population is denser and the 
land is occupied by crops, pasture is so deficient that cultivators 
usuall)' buy their working cattle at an age when they can be 
used at once. The cows are served by any bull that ma) be 
available, and no attempt is made to keep the breed pure. 
The cattle of Meerut and Rohilkhand are large animals, chiefly 
imported from the Punjab or Rajputana, good bullocks costing 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 a pair, and a cow from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 40. Passing east down the Doab, the type deteriorates. In 
southern Oudh and the eastern Districts the name dishta or 
■ local ’ is applied to all cattle of no particular breed ; they are 
\ery inferior and cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 a pair. In the 
submontane tracts the best-known breeds are : the pan-evar m 
I’ihbhlt Distiict ; the pari/i Jr, bhilr, khairljrarh, and Diajhra in 
Kheri ; the bCmgar in hhahjahanpur and Hardo! : and the nan 
para and nisid in Hahraich. The price of these sometimes 
reaches Rs. 250 a pair. In Rimdelkhand the typical cattle are 
of medium size, hard) and acti\e. and able to subsist on very 
scanty food. They find a ready market in the Eastern Doab 
and .houthern Oudh, where grazing and fodder are scarce. 

The only good horses in these Provinces are in the Meerut 
Divi.sion. The country breed has been improved by crossing 
with English and Arab stallions. 

There are two kinds of sheep, the white and the black ; the 
latter are the hardier <jf the two, but the former give finer and 
longer wool and better mutton. The .supericjr breeds are found 
in the west, and the best of all across the J umna. A good goat 
may fetch Rs. 12, a good sheep as much as Rs. 6 ; but ordinart 
[irices are Rs.4 and Rs. 2 respectively. 

The only pa.sture-grounds are the forests in the sub-Hima- 
la)an and .sub-\ indhyan tracts. Enormous numbers of animals 
are driven yearly into the Xepal Tarai during the cold and hoi 
sea.s<jn.s. The better animals are entirely stall-fed, while the 
Jiifenor bullocks belonging to poorer cultivators live chiefly on 
what they can pak up on the roadsiiles. on stubblc.s, and on 
barren or ravine land. 

Large cattle fairs are held at man) piaee.s in or near thi 
breeding trai.ts and a Icvv in the I )oab. ,\mong the former, 
the best known arc those at fJatesar (Agra-, Kosi (Muttra), 
(lola (Kheri I, and Fakhrpur (Bahraich). The latter include 
-Makkanpur (( awnpore), Mauchandi and Garhmuktesar 
(Meerut). 1 rade in cattle is, however, mainly carried on in 
village's, by regular traders, who buy young stock at fairs or 
on the breeding-g'round.s. 
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'I'he prevalent cattle diseabe.'^ are rinderpcbt, haemorrhagic Cattic 
septicaemia, anthrax, and foot-and-mouth disease. Surra and ' 

glanders attack horses, but are not very common. The opera- Vetenn.io 
tions of the Civil Veterinary department in respect of surra 
and glanders are regulated by the (Ilanders and Farcy Act 
(1899), and rules made under it. Vetennaiy assistants, [)aid 
by District boards, are employed in the treatment, suppressuai. 
and prevention of diseases. They also tour through the 1 )is- 
irict, visiting villages, inquiring about diseases, and gi\ ing 
advice as to the be.st means of [irevention, treatment, or sup 
pression. There are about forty-three veterinary assistant-- 
employed in these Trovinces, and it is proposed ultimately to 
raise their number to ninety-six, i. e. two tor each District, 

The Veterinary Inspectors, besides supervising the work o( 
the veterinary assistants, are also dcqmted to various Districts 
in connexion with serious epidemics. There were only three 
in 1904, but their number will ultimately be raised to niin.. 
i. e. one for each Division. 

Of the strip of land at the base of the Himalaya called the lrrig,ntu)ii. 
Bhabar alone can it be said that without irrigation there could 
be no cultivation, thougli it miglit be added that in the dry 
western tracts there would be little culination ot value. Gener- 
ally s[)eaking, irrigation is lequircd tor certain ciops in all \tais 
and for all crops in years of drought. Garden 1 rops and hot 
season crops require constant irrigation. Poppy and sugar- 
cane are irrigated many times on all except damp, low-lung 
soils; wheat is generally irrigated twice, sometimes three 01 
four times. Nearly all crops are irrigated in canal liacl' 

.\utumn crops, esjiecialh rice, arc irrigated when there is 
a break in the rams, particularly where watei 1 an be obtained, 
from canals or jhils ■, and temporary wells are daig in large 
numbers in most jilaces on emergency. In the heavier soils 
unmanured fields are irrigated . in the lighter soils oniy the 
manured fields as a rule. 

The principal irrigation works of tlie Provinces are four 1 .vi.a,-. 
canals, two of which, the Upper and Lower G.\ni;i.s (,an\i.s, 
are drawn from the Ganges, while the other two, the l'..tsiKR.N lion. 
luMNA and .\oR.\ C.cNAi.s, are drawn bom the Juniiu. 1 lies' 
arc all classed as ‘m.ijor’ werrks. The fiisl thice s. r\e tin 
Doab from the southern part of .Sa'Draniiur to ,\:..ilub . 
and the Agia ( anal iriigalcs in these Piouiues th. Distir l ' 
of Muttr.i and .Vgia s,juth and wi-t o, the Juinn.i. Ihc' 
four systems ineUiilcd in 1 904, i.3'S5 m Ic' oi n. . ( c.iuu' ' 

.md branches, out ot a total o* 1.551 in lii • iio.-u '. .un. 
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7,066 miles of disnibutiirie.s out of a total of S,o8i, while the\ 
irrigated about 93 per cent, ol the area supplied by canals. In 
the south-west f)f the Provinces the I’etwaT and Ken Canals, pro- 
tectuo works drawn from the rivers of those names, .supply part.s 
of the I)i.stricts of Jhansi, Hamirpur. Jalaun, and Banda, while 
'inall areas in Jhansi and HaniTrtmr are irrigated from re.servoir-, 
which were made by damming u[i valleys many hundred years 
ago. The ‘ minor ' works include some small canals in Dehra 
Dun, Bijnor, Bareilly, Pilrbhit, and Xaini lal. 
event ■■ Charges for irrigation from flovcrnnient canals are levied In 
(r) occupiers’ rates, and (a) owners’ rates. The former varv 
.iccording to tlu' ciop . and where it is neeessary to rai.se tlie 
water the rates aie usually half of tho.se charged where the 
water can flow direct on to the land. On the four 'major’ 
works and on tlie Betwa Cantd the ‘flow ’ rates vary from Rs. 2 
[ter acre for autumn crops (e.^cluding rice, indigo, and cotton) 
to Rs. 6-| for sugar-cane and rice, e.vcept on the recent extensions 
of the Lower (iunges Canal, where the in’ghe.st rate i.s Rs. 10 for 
sugar-cane. On the Betwa Canal the rates arc halved for certain 
soils, ami a [ireliminary watering for spring crops which are not 
irrigated again is iillowed at R. i for ‘flow.’ The rates are 
lower on other canals. Owners' rates, amounting to one-third 
fjf the occupiers' ratc.s, are levied on the proprietors of all land 
in villages into which irrigation has been introduced since the 
last revision of .settlement, and are thus a kind of charge for 
tlie improvement effected at the cost of Government. The 
rate is one-sixth for the -Vgra Canal in Muttra and Agra Dis- 
tricts, but no rate is charged on the Betwa Canal, d'he area 
irrigated is nieasuted by an ainiii (native surveyor) of the Canal 
department in companv with the village fa/zeJn, and a statement 
of the denialiil is sent to the Collector. 'I’he rates are collected 
by the iahs:ld-ly^ in the same manner as land revenue. Arrange 
ments are often made by which the lai?ibard?r of a village 
(olletts tlie r.it s due frt.m the lenanis in that Village, and 
icceives lets for pronijjt colleetion 

rile lei'eipt' from all 1 anais incieased horn an average- of 60 
Likhs in i8.Sf-()o U) rio iaklis in iSyi-igoo, and in lyoo-i and 
1903-4 amounted to marly loo lakhs. Working e.xpeiises ro.se 
( luring the same dece-nnial periods frvvm an average of 24 to 30 
Likh', and were nearly 35 lakhs in 1900— i and also in 1903-4. 
'I’hc [lercentage of net profits on capital outlay, including simple 
interest, has inert asi-d from o 9S to 2-04 and 3-48. The Eastern 
Jumna Canal earned as miieh a.s 22 per cent, in 1903-4, The 
I! rv 1 Canal showed a lo-s of 3-2 per cent, in the same )' ar 
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The net profits from all canals in 1903-4 amounted to (>3 lakhs, 
and, deducting interest on capital outlay, to jg lakhs. 

The only large artificial lake.s used for irrigation are those in Tanks. 
Ihansi and Hamirpur Districts, which were constructed under 
native rule, as ornaments to teniple.s on their banks, by damming 
up valleys. These lakes cover an area of about 6,000 acres, and 
have 71 miles of distributaries which irrigate about 2,400 acre.s. 

The irrigation channels from them are now maintained by the 
Canal department. The word ‘tank’ is usually applied m 
these Provinces to the very small basins evca\ated in le\el 
ground, which are referred to below. 

Wells for irrigation are sometimes lined with brick, in which Indigenous 
case they are called pakk.l, and sometimes unlined, when they 
are called kachc/ul. The former arc made by digging a hole and 
building a cylinder in it, which is sunk by weighting the top and 
excavating earth fronr the centre. Kachcha wells are partly 
lined, where they pass through sand, with basket-work, twisted 
bands of gras.s, arhar stalks, jhaii (tamarisk), and occasionally 
wooden planks. Water is raised from the deeper wells in 
leathern buckets with a capacity of iS to 25 gallons. The bucket 
is attached to a rope, parsing over a pulley, drawn by bullocks 
^ uhieh walk down a .-lope a hen drawing up the hueket. In the 
Meerut and part of the Agra Division-^ tuo pairs of bullock'^ 
are u.sed with a single bucket, one pair pa.ssing down the slope 
as the other pair returns. The Persian wheel is used only in 
parts of Jhansi and S.iharanpur. In places where the water i^ 
les.s than 12 i,r 14 feet below the .surface, especially in the suh- 
Hinialayan Districts and the low land on river banks, a lever 
or dhenkll is used, consisting of a long pole supported on .1 pivot 
near one end. The pivot is fixed in two supporting pillars of 
mud or wood, and an earthen pot is attached by a rope to the 
longer end of the pole, while the short end is weighted with, 
earth. In place of the dhenkll a pulley is sometimes used, over 
which passes a rope with an earthen vessel at each end. \ 
pakka well costs about Rs. 200 for a depth of 30 feet, if made 
for one bucket, and about lx>. 100 more for each e.xtra bucket 
used. Kachcha wells ma\ be made at rates \arying according 
to the depth from Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 to R.s. 10 or Rs. 12. The area 
irrigated m a day by tuo men anil a pair of bullocks varies from 
about J acre at a depth of 20 feet to J acre at 40 feet, and J 
acre can he irrig.ited h\ two men working a dhenkll at .t depth 
of ten feet. 

In the Benares and Gorakh[)ut Dirisions, and in Faistern 
Oudh, the heavier rainfall and tenacity of the soil ha\e led to .streams. 
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tlie construction of small tanks of a few acres each, which 
are used for irrigation : where possible, the water in natural 
dcpres.sions and marshes called JhUs is also used. In the 
sub-Himalayan Districts small streams are dammed, and water- 
courses led off from them, and considerable works of this kind 
have been made by European landholders in Basti and Gorakh- 
pur which irrigate about 55,000 acres. The usual method of 
irrigation from tanks, jhils, and rivers, as well as from canals 
where the water is below the surface-level, is by the swing- 
basket. This is a long shallow basket of plaited strips of 
bamboo {beri) or leather i^lhiuka), with two strings attached to 
each end held by two men, who dip it in the source and throw 
the water on a higher level. In the eastern Di.stricts water 
is not always allowed to run direct on the land, but is scattered 
over it with a kind of wooden shovel. In rice land rain-water 
is carefully held up by small embankments in the fields. 

Roughly speaking, in the 1 tistricts .served by canals, half the 
area irrigated receives water from canals, and the greater part 
of the remainder from wells. In tlie 1 li^tricts where there are no 
canals, wells serve from four-fifths to five-sixths of the irrigated 
area. In Basti, Gorakhpur, .\zanigarh, Sitapur, Bahraich, Bara 
BankI, Fyzabad, Rae Bareli, Sultanpur, and Partabgarh the area 
irrigated from tanks and jhils varies from three-fourths to more 
than as much again as the area irrigated from wells. The area 
irrigated directly from rivers, as distinct from regular canals, i> 
not important e.xcept in the submontane tract. 

Fish are plentiful in all parts of the Provinces, as all the 
rivers and mo.st of the numberless small tanks and lakes are 
well stocked. There is no control over river fishing, except in 
the case of a few streams and hill lakes which have been pre- 
■■erved. Landholders sometimes derive a certain amount of 
income from fi.shing rights in small tank.s, and where this is 
considerable it is taken into account in assessing land revenue. 

There are three common forms of rent : distribution of 
threshed gram, gener.ally called hatai\ appraisement of the 
standing crops, generally called ; and cash-rents 'Fhere 

are unimportant local combinations of cash- and grain-rents in 
exceptional areas, and certain valuable crops carry special rates 
{zahfi . Generally the rents are the result of custom and 
competition (according as population is sparse or dense) 
under the general influence of legislation. 

The arrangements for batai are extremely complicated, owina 
to the varying shares of the village .servants and others in the 
grain-heap. In the main division the landlord usually gets 
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one-third, two-fifths, or one-half ; but privileges are given to 
high-caste tenants in many places, especially in Oudh, and to 
all tenants in backward tracts. AN’here population is sparse 
and tenants are in demand the share of the tenants is larger ; 
as population fills up the .share of the tenant decreases. 

Katikiit is of two kinds. Under both the produce of the Kankut. 
standing crops is estimated, with a small deduction for village 
dues, and the landlord's share is calculated, and either paid in 
cash (at a valuation slightly above harvest prices) or delivered 
in grain. The former system is called darkafti. 

Sometimes kankui is adopted for the autumn and batailox the lltbrid 
spring harvest. This avoids delay in dividing the principal 
food-crop, and in the case of darkafti kankut arrears can easily 
be realized in kind in the spring. Sometimes there is a fixed 
rate of so much grain in weight per bli;ha. Sometimes (as 
along the Nepal boundary) there is a system under which a low 
cash-rent is fixed, deductions being made for failure in the 
harvests. 

Batai is an unprogressive and wasteful sy.stem. It involves Transition 
on the one hand delays, injurious to the produce and ve.xatious 
to the tenantry, and on the other hand pilfering by the tenantry 
on large c'tales. Kankf/t involves uncertainty of estimates as 
Well as uncertainty of season, and is open to abuses. There is 
a well-known sa\ ing of -Mamgir : Batai tutai, kankut hadast-i- 
iangnt-handha. Jama kkub ast. • Batai spells robbery of the 
landlords ; kankut puts power in the hands of low fellows : 
cash-rents alone are satisfactory.’ This is true to-day. In 
backward and precarious tracts, and where the teiiantr} are 
(loor, grain-rents seem to be neces.sary ; but as pojiulation fills 
up, cash-rents take their (ilace. Whether or no money-rents 
date from the increa.se in imports of silver into India, it is a 
fact that now the main agent of conversion is the growth of 
population. The cultivation of produce-rented villages is 
inferior. 'The cultivators have little inducement to work their 
fields fully, as the landlord w'ill reap a large portion of the 
resulting (iroduce. As long as the holding is large, the culti- 
vator secures a fair sustenance on careless cultivation. When 
the holding is small, intensive cultivation becomes necessary. 

As the holdings dei lease, cash-rents are imposed. The) repre- 
sent a reduction m the share of the produce, but they are 
profitable in the long run to the landlord. Landlords often 
reduce holdings before they convert to cash-rents, or even 
before enhancing existing ca.sh-rents. On the whole, produce- 
rents are steadily giving way to rash-rents. 
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Cash-rents depend on many historical circumstances : thc 
state of prices and degree of prosperity of the tenant at the 
time of conversion, the character of the landlord, and so on. 

Over large areas the general level of the cash-rents undoubtedly 
follows the soil ; but in individual villages the rates yield 
to many cross Influences, of which the following are natural 
and Important ; — 

(a) Caste. — High-caste tenants are usually privileged. Itr 
Oudh and the eastern Districts the privilege may be as much 
as 4 annas in the rupee (one-fourth). In the western Districts 
it is less or e\-en non-e.\istent, particularly where Muhammadan 
invahion or settlement has strongly influenced tenures. 

(/') Circumstances of the landlord. The owners of large- 
estates are more generous to their tenants than small pro- 
prietors, who indeed are almost compelled by their poverty to 
exact the uttermost farthing. The difference is particular!)- 
marked in Oudh, where the rents of taliikddrs are about 
20 per cent, lower than tho^e of poorer proprietors. 

(c) The pressure of population . — The real determinant of 
rental incidence is, however, the pressure of the poi)ulation 
as evidenced by the demand for land. When land is in demand 
rents steadily rise, and holdings as steadily decrease in size. - 
Intensive cultivation seems to repay the tenants, who are by no 
means worse off where their holdings are small. Arthur 
Young's theory that a rising rental stimulates industry and 
so produces prosperity finds much support in the economic 
phenomena of these Provinces. 

Prices of course affect rents where land is in demand, but 
only to a limited extent. The natural process of rent enhance- 
ment is not to raise rents all round, but to raise the rents of the 
inferior towards the rates of the superior lands. No feature of 
the rental economy of the.se Provinces is more marked than the 
resolute refusal of the people to admit that a rise in prices is 
a ground for enhancement of rent. In many tracts where rent^ 
are raised, the enhancement takes the form, not of a n'se in tb.e 
rate per I’ifia, hut of a reduction in the .size of the olgha. 

Prices have absolutely no effect on rent rates in backward tracts 
where population is thin ; their onl) effect is to influence the ! 

area under cultivation. \\’here population is dense rents rise [ 

independently of prices ; but in the long run prices have some i 

influence. Elaborate inquiries between 1870 and 1880 showed I 

the extremel) loose connexion between prices and rents. | 

Legislative action has disturbed the natural development of • 

rent chiefly by arresting enhancement of the rents of occupant) • 
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tenants. The rents of occupancy and non-occupancy tenants 
in rupees per acre compare as follows ; — ■ 


< DUision. 

I*ro\ince. 

B 5 J , ! c 

t ^ 1 ^ ; g 

di \ < ' 

5 ^ 

12 

, ! 

St! 

(, c 

= > 

Occupancy rents . 4.2 | 3.9 ! 3.9 ! 3-9 

Xon*occupancy rents 6.9 1 4.8 ! 4-0 | 3 i i 3-4 

3-7 i ^-6 , 2.9 
3 " 4 1 5 ' 5 ; 5 ' 5 

4.1 1 2.6 
4-2 5-5 

4.0 

4 7 


Although in theory occupancy tenants in the Province of .\gra 
are not privileged as regards the rate of rent, the difficulties 
thrcjwn in the way of enhancement by the law and the action of 
the courts have kept occupancy rentals low in the Meerut and 
Agra Divisions, jtarticularly where canal irrigation is not u.sed. 

•Some allowance has, however, to be made for the fact that the 
.same tenant sometimes holds under the same landlord in both 
occupancy and non-occupancy right, paying for the latter in a 
joint account an enhancement which ought to have been laid 
jianh on the former. In Oudh occupancy tenants are a small 
Itrivileged body of ex-proprietors. The Agra law puts no limit 
on enhancement except the market rate. The Oudh law i)rt)- 
tects every tenant (not being an occupancy tenant) from en- 
hancement for Seven years, and at the end of that period per- 
mits enhancement of only one anna in the rupee {6| per cent.). 

In the west of the Provinces each field often bears its own Field and 
rent : in the east and in almost the whole of Oudh the rents '“"’P 
are lump rents on the holdings. Where the natural soils vary 
greatly, the rents tenel to follow the natural .soils. Where the 
soils are fairh homogeneous, rents vary chiefly according to the 
distance of the fields from the village site. The fields near the 
village nearly alwa5s pay high rents ; they receive more atten- 
tion, getting better cultivation and manure than the (tuth-ing 
fields. In the Meerut Division, owing to careful cultivation 
th.e position of fields is of less importance than the tjuality of 
their soil. 

The all-round average incidence of the rental of non-orcu- Kates of 
pani y tenants given above represents the aterage rent for 
average crops. Rents sometimes var\ in the .same villages 
from R. t in outlying poor .soil to Rs. too per acre in rii h 
garden < ultivation near the site, ('icneralb rents (in rujties) 
may be said to range as in the table on following page. 
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Within and beyond the^c limits there are, of cour.se, infinite 
variations. 

Tobacco, poppy, sugar-cane, and gardcn-crop.s pa} special 
rates, which range from about Rs. 5 or even less per acre 
in the submontane Districts to Rs. 150 per acre near large 
towns, where night-soil and sweepings are available as manure. 
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Cotton, hemp, &c., pay special rates, but these differ but little 
from those of ordinary land. 

The returns of wages are known to be so inacciuate that 
detailed figures are misleading. In the greater part of the 
Provinces agricultural labourers are paid wholly or partly in 
kind. The wages, when paid in kind, are either a certain 
amount of grain, or, at harvest-time, a certain proprirtion of 
[iroduce from the field. Whether the wages are paid in cash 
or in kind, distinct variations can be traced in the amounts 
received in different parts of the Provinces, the rates being 
highest in the west and lowest in the south and east. In 
the western Doisp. the value of the daily wage ranges from 
2 to 3 annas. It varies from ij to aj annas in the eastern 
Districts uhere population is congested, and in Pundelkhand 
where labour is inefficient. From very imperfect data there 
is some reason to think that these customary rates ha\e an 
upward tendency, most marked near the large cities. The 
actual wage, however, constantly fluctuates, within the limits 
stated above, the determining factor at any particular season 
being the agricultural conditions then prevailing. Out of 2-6 
million agrii ultuial labourers in 1901, 400,000 were recorded 
as in permanent em[)loy. These are usually fed and clothed by 
their employers and tireir wages scarcely vary. \"illage artisans 
are few in number ; their services are remunerated by fixed 
payments wliich are more or less regulated by custom, and they 
receive certain amounts of grain or other fund each harvest. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the wages ot 
skilled labour have risen greatly as .1 consequence of the 
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extension of railways and industries. Some information as 
to the rates paid will be found on pages 83, 84. Domestic 
service is more highly remunerated than it was ten years ago, 
and wages are steadily rising. 

The history of prices in these Provinces is similar to the Prices, 
history of prices throughout India. During the first half of 
the nineteenth centurv there were violent oscillations according 
to the seasons in particular localities. A good crop meant low 
prices, a bad crop meant famine prices. And at distances 
which are now considered small there were most extraordinary 
variations h In those early days, also, there were great dis- 
crepancies between harvest prices and market prices. This 
state of things continued more or less until 1865. By that 
time communications had improved, and prices became 
steadier. There were still, however, marked variations in 
different places, and the difference between market and 
harvest prices also was considerable. A general rise in prices 
began in these Provinces, as elsewhere in India, about 1886 
and 1887. The causes of that rise are still matter of dis- 
cussion. A more remarkable feature has been the equalization 
of prices, which may he said to have commenced after the 
.Mutiny, and to have been largely due to improved i.'ommuni- 
cations, especially railwass. 

Table V (p. 147) shows the variatioit in prices of staple.s 
in seers per rupee during the thirty years 1S71-1900, the 
famine years of 1S78, 1896, 1897, and 1899 being omitted. 

It will be seen that pricc^ have risen steadily except in the 
case of salt, but the abnormal conditions of recent years vitiate 
any definition of the present tendency or prediction as to the 
prcjbable course of prices generally. At the present time (1904) 
prices are easier than they have been for years. 'I’he highest 
[irices known within the previous 30 years were in 1897, 
when the weight in seers of grain to be purchased for a rupee 
was : wheat 9 to 10, jou\lr ii to 13, gram 9 to 10, barley 1 1 to 
13, and rice 8 to 9. The striking feature in a famine year is 
the approximation of the prices of the inferior grain staples to 
those of the better cla.ss. 

The most prosperous parts of the Provinces are the Meerut \Iateiial 
and Kumaun Divisions. In the latter, there is no such 
individual as a landless da\ -labourer, a bile in the former the jieoplc. 
canal system ensures the eultivation of large areas, even in 

’ .'\n interesting account of prices will be tonml in ^fr, T. Xtorison’s 
article on ‘ The instability ot [>nses before iS6i ' m the Journal oi the 
Statistical Society, September 30. lyoc 
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a year of drought, and thui, provide-' a constant demand for 
labour. The standard of comfort is lowest in the eastern 
Districts, where the pressure on the soil is enormous, and in 
Jil'NDF.i Kti.vxii, where the vicissitudes of the seasons cause 
excessive variations in the area cultivated. There is litth 
difference in dress between the small cultivator and thi- 
labourer, except that the clothes worn by the latter have to 
last longer, and he has nothing warm in the cold season 
e.xcept a patchwork quilt of rags. The houses of both classes 
are of mud, but the cultivator will have several rooms round 
a small courtyard, while the labourer and his family live in a 
single room. No furniture is used by these classes beyond 
a bedstead and large jars or receptacles made of mud which 
hold clothes or grain, and the labourer generally lacks even 
these. The cultivator has a number of brass, copper, and iron 
cooking vessels worth Rs. 5 to Rs. to, no table utensils being 
required ; but the labourer has to be content with one or two. 
In the matter of food the cultivator can afford vegetables and 
superior staples, while the labourer has to live on the grain he 
has received as wages, or the cheapest available. A Musalman 
will have fewer cooking utensils than a Hindu, but will also 
own a few plates and cups of rough glazed pottery. In the 
case of a clerk earning, say, Rs. 40 a month, the standard of 
living is distinctly higher. His hou.se is usually of brick, and 
costs Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a month instead of being rent-free. 'I'he 
furniture includes two or three cane stools or chairs, occasionally 
a table, and some wooden boxes for clothes. The ground is 
covered with a small cheap carpet, and a few rugs are usetl 
for sitting on and as bedding : while the cooking utensils are 
worth Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. Small payments of Rs. i or Rs. 2 
a month are made for the sertices of sweeper, water-carrier, 
barber, and washerman, instead of these being village servatits. 

clerk may spend from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 in a year on his own 
clothes, which are of finer ((uality than those of the cultivator, 
and tend towards an imitation of the European style. 

1 he forests in the United Provinces max, broadh, be divided 
into the upper, middle, and sub-Himnlav.in, and those situated 
in the plains. 

I he first lie mainh in the Jauns.dr Bawar pargana of Dehra 
Dun District, in the tracts leased from the Tehri State, and in 
the protected forests in the higher hills of the Kumaun Division. 
The most important species are deodar (Cedrus Eeodara), 
from 6,000 to 8,500 feet elevation : kau' or blue pine (Pi/ins 
* From a note l»> ^f^ j \V. I. F. S. 
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t.ut’/j'rt), 6,000 to 8,500 feet; rai or spruce {Ficea Morinda), 

7.000 to 11,000 feet ; morinda or silver fir {Abies Jlebiiana), 

8.000 to 10,000 feet: yew (Taxus baciatd), 6,000 to to, 000 
teet ; together with oaks, maples, and various other broad- 
leaved species. The box-tree {Buxus sempervi yens') also occurs 
in a few localities, though in no very great abundance. 

The next class occupies the middle .slopes and vallets in MidcUe 
Jaiins.ar-Bawar, the Tehrl leased tracts, and the Kumaun 
Division. The most important species are the chir or long- 
leaved pine (Finns iongifoiia), 2,000 to 6,500 feet, which is 
found unmixed over very large areas ; oaks, of which the 
comntonest is Qiiercus incana ; Pistacia integerruna, a very 
valuable furniture wood, but rare ; and the hill tun {Cedrela 
seyyata). 

The third division extends in a continuous belt along the .Sub- 
lower hills from the Tumna on the west to the Sarda river on 

layan. 

the east, and thence into Bengal and As.sam. These forests 
for the most part consist of sal (Shorea robustd), associated with 
a relatively small proportion of other trees, of which the most 
important are — Tenninalia tomentosa and T. Chebula, Adinn 
coydifolia, Anogeissus latifolia, Lageystyoemia pan'ifloya, Acacia 
Catechu (khaiy), Jlalbeygia Sissoo (shishani), Ccdyeia Toona, 
Eugenia opcyculata and F.. Jantholana, Schleichera trijuga, 
Ougeinia dalheygioidcs, Albi'^zia pyoceya, Mangifcya indica 
(mango), and Steycospeymum suaveolens. Sal of marketable 
value occurs in the outer hills up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
hut usualh' ceases to he the predominating species above 
a, 000 feet. Bamboos {Dendtvcalanius styictus) are also ftund 
on the lower hills, mixed with stil and other species named 
above, but attain their greate.st development between the 
( ianges and the Kosi rivers. Bamboos also occur in the 
mixed forests of Bundelkhand. 

The plains forests lie below the foot of the Himalayas, be- Pl-vins 
tween the Jumna and the (landak rivers, attaining their greatest 
'vidth in Oudh. They comprise large tracts of pure sal in the 
better-drained portions, khaiy and sliisham onxho land adjacent 
to rivers, and intermixed with these areas containing .fi//, Adina 
coydifolia, Tenninalia bcleyica, Bombax malaharicuni, Albizzia, 

Odina JCodicy, f.a,ccysty/>e/nia pandfluya, Zizyphm Jujuha and /.. 
xylopyyas, Malhitus philippinensis. Jfidayyhcna antidysentcyica, 
iVc. The forests in Bundelkhand yield onl\ small timber suit- 
able for local retjuirtnicnts. Bassia latijnlia {niahua). Buchana- 
nia latifolia, and Diospyyos tomcntoia, rtlhch are valuable for 
tlieir fruits and flovers, are common all over the country. 
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For administrative purposes the torestsare divided into three 
circles, each under the control of a Conservator h These, 
again, are subdivided into divisions, under Deputy, Assistant, 
Extra Deputy, and Extra Assistant Conservators : and the 
divisions into ranges under the charge of Rangers or Deput}' 
Rangers, assisted by beat officers (foresters and forest guards). 
The Imperial Forest School at Dehra Dun has been established 
since 1880 for the education of the Provincial and Upper Sub- 
ordinate services of India and Burma : students from Native 
States and private students are also allowed to attend. The 
forests of the School Circle, one of those mentioned above, 
have been specially set apart for the education of the students. 
In 1906 a scheme was sanctioned to provide a research insti- 
tute in connexion with the school. 

The forests in 1 904 were classified as follows : — 
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The leased forests comprise 14 1 square miles of deodar and 
chlr forests leased for a term of twent\- years from the Tehrl State 
on payment of a rent equal to So per cent, of the net revenue : 
and 12 square miles held on [lerpetual leases at a fixed annual 
rent from the Tiiakurs of Rawain and 1 )hadi, who are feuda- 
tories of the Jubbal State in the Punjab. 

'fhe ‘reserved’ and leased forests are, with the exception of 
those in Bundelkhand and a few outlying areas, all managed in 
accordance with sanctioned working-filans under various systems 
of high forest management, e\ce[)t where there is a large de- 
mand for small timber and poles, in v, hich case the systems of 
coppice and coirpice with standards have been adopted. The 
small areas not under working-plans are worked under annual 
plans of operations. In nearh all fore.sts the quantity of timber 

* In 1905 the Director of the Forest School, Dehra Dnn, ceased to 
exercise administrative powers, and the three circles were redistriiitited into 
two, c.alled respectively the I-.astern and Western. 
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tliat may be removed annually is marked and sold by auction 
to contractors, who pay either a lump sum for the whole pro- 
duce of the coupe, or a lump sum plus a royalty on the quantity 
of produce removed, the object in the latter case being to induce 
the purchasers to remove inferior timber as well as the better 
classes. Bamboos are disposed of under the same system, the 
blocks being usually worked every second year. Oass and 
minor produce are farmed out to contractors over defined areas. 

( hazing is allowed at certain rates up to a fixed maximum per 
head of cattle in such blocks as have been specially appointed 
by the forest settlements for this purpose. Exploitation of 
timber by Government agency is practised on a large scale only 
in the deodar leased forests, where, owing to the necessity of 
employing special means of transport, such as slides, tramways, 
and .sledge roads, with which the ordinary contractor is not 
familiar, this form of working is more economical. Depart- 
mental working is also employed for the supply of fuel and 
timber to cantonments in the hill.s. 

The relations of the Forest department with the people are Relation- 

controlled by the revenue officers with the Commissioners at 

. ^ people, 

their head, and in the event of the Commissioner and Conser- 
vator differing, the suliject is referred to the Local Government 
for decision. The surrounding [lopukition generally live on 
very good terms with the Forest department, from which they 
derive many substantial benefits. The rights and privileges of 
the people in regard to forest produce and pasture are regulated 
by the \arious forest settlements, and most of the villagers in 
the neighbourhood of the forests obtain an abundant suppU of 
fuel, poles, grass, and grazing, either free or at privileged or 
■igricultural rates. They also furnish most of the labour em- 
ployed by the department. In some cases, where there are no 
rights and there is a demand for produce in small ijuantities, 
the purchasers of coupes are bound under their contracts to 
sell the produce extracted at fixed rates to any local consumer 
who may require it. The value of [iroduce given away free 
and the loss on produce sold at reduced rates amounted in 
ryo2-3 to nearly 2 lakhs of rupees. 

The ‘protected' forests comprise the whole of the unmea- I'mtocteri 
sured lands in the hill patlis in Xaini 'I'al, .\lmorj, and ( larhwal. 

The more populous portions carr\ but little forest, but else- 
where there are good forests of clur, oaks, and other species, 
with fir and spruce at the higher elevations. W ilh the exception 
of 30 square miles under the control of the Forest dcqiart- 
inent, these forests .nv administered ii' the interests of the 
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people by the Histrict ofticerr, uniler rules sanctioned h> 
Government, d'he revenue derived from the sale of produce 
to public departnient.s and trader.s, and from grazing dues, is 
credited to the Forest department, the expenditure being 
debited to the same head. The annual revenue averages 
about Rs. 33,000, and the expenditure Rs. 17,000. 

There are no areas specially set apart as fuel and fodder 
reserves, the wants of the people being met generally from areas 
left open under the forest .settlements for the exercise of such 
rights. In other cases provi.sion for the necessary supply is 
made in the working-plans. Under the orders of Government 
the forests may be thrown open to the people in times ot 
scarcity and drought, for the free extraction of edible produce, 
and to free grazing or grazing at reduced rates for those who 
enjoy no rights under the forest settlements, the open areas 
being utilized to their full extent, and the closed portions also 
thrown open, if nccessar\, in seasons (;r localities (tf exceptional 
distre.ss. .''tatements slujwing the ]wsturage available in the 
forests are drann u[> annually in at'cordance with the taminc 
I'ode and submitted to the Director of Land Records and 
.\griculture, who maintains registers of cattle and pasturage. 

In 1904, out of a total area of 4,078 square miles of ‘re- 
served,’ leased, and ‘protected’ forests under the management 
of the P’orest department, 3,211 square miles, or nearly 80 
per cent., were under protection from fire, and the failures 
amounted to only 146 square miles, or le.ss than 5 per cent, of 
the area under protection. The exix-nditure incurred was Rs. 
62,000, or Rs. 19 per sejuare mile protected. 

The whole of the forests has been demarcated and mapped, 
with the exception of .some inconsiderable areas recently ac- 
quired, which are now under sur\ey. 

The only jilantations of a .special nature are the Ranikhel 
.ind f'hakr.ata orchards and nurseries'. These have been main- 
tained for many years with the object of promoting fruit-grow- 
ing, which is now an assured success. Two .small plantatitais 
iif imported 1 hcstnut-trecs were also established in 1900, iti 
the Xainf 'i'.ll an<l Jaunsar divisions. 

The gross Forest receipts rose from an average of lakhs 
in 1881-90 to more than 15 lakh.s in 1891-1900. The\ 
amounted to 15 J lakhs in 1901 and exceeded 22| lakhs in 
1903-4. I'hc expenditure in the .same periods ha.s varied little, 
being about 9 or 10 lakhs \earl\. 

Peat has been found in the U|)per Uoab, and coal is known 
to 1 \ist in .Southern Mir/afJiir. In 1896 a mine was 0[)ened in 
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w hat has been variously called the Kota or Singrauli-Jwalamukhi 
i;oal-field, but the works were closed after 1,000 tons had been 
extracted, as the operations did not pay. 

Iron and c opper are found in the Himalayan Dis tricts, and Met.sh. 
the mines were rornTgfly "gf ftnoortance : but the increased 
difficulty of working copper, as veins becaine exhausted, has 
led to the closing of most of the mines, and the ironworks me 
\ery small and supply only file immediate neighbourhood. In 
1903-4 leaseTToFTiitnes worked 'aficr flie'llative fashion weie 
issued for eight iron mines and one copper mine ; but the 
royalties collected amounted to only Rs. iiO. Iron was once 
worked by a companj at the foot of the hills near Naini Tal. 
hut the operations were not a commercial success. A pro- 
specting licence for a large area in Dehra Dun has recently 
been granted, and an English company h.is obtained a mining 
lease for copper in Kunjaun. H old is obta ined _in_minute 
ijua ntities by washing in some o f the_riyers in. o r near the foot 
^ of, the hills . 

Limestone is found in the Himalaya.s, but is only used locally I.ime- 
for making lime owing to the difficulty of transport. In most 
parts of the plains kankar, which is a form of calcium carbonate, 

„ is found in beds a few feet below the surface and is used foi 
metalling roads and making lime. Usually the kankar is itt 
small nodules, but sometimes it ocxur' in a more solid form 
and can be cut in blocks for building. 

Stone is largely quarried in Mir/:apur District in what is called .stciie. 
the Stone Sfah.ll, which extends over 160 \illages with 9,529 
quarries, of which 1.382 .ire working. I'he stone is a fine 
sandstone, largely used for dock-building, for municipal drains 
.ind private houses, while stone ballast is displacing karikar or 
nodular limestone on railways. Curry-stones, hand-mills, potters' 
wheels, stone vessels, and other articles are also made in the 
District and exported. I'he Stone Miktl is Government 
[rroperty, but is worked by jrrivate individuals, who pay duty 
at rates varying from 4 annas per 100 cubic teet for ballast to 
I anna per cubic foot for cut .stone. In 1903-4 the gross 
income from duty was Rs. 88,000 and the expenditure on .stafi 
.ind roads Rs. 46,000. Small quantities of granite have been 
obtained from P),inda, Mirzapur, and Alnior.a, of slate from 
Garliwill and Xaiiu T.xl, and of soapstone from Jhansi and 
Hamirpur. Stone is also worked in -\gra and .Muttia District^ 
and in Ilundelkhand, while it is used more commonly than 
brick in the Himalayan Districts. s„,;t and 

There are no mines for salt in the United Provinces, but salt -altietre. 
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is sometimes m.inuf;icturt;d on a small scale during the process 
of refining saltpetre, which is jirepared from nitrous earth by 
lixiviation. The purified salt is chiefly consumed in the area 
east of Allahabad, and in parts of Oudh it is employed to 
adulterate imported salt. In Aligarh, Agra, Etawah, and 
Mainpuri the impure salt or siita is used for curing dried meat 
for export to Burma. .Salt is also used in the manufacture of 
soap, and for curing hides and skins. Carbonate and sulphate 
of soda are prepared, by indigenous methods, from the saline 
efflorescences called reh, which are found in barren land in 
many parts. 

('otton is ginned and spun with rude appliances as a home 
industry all over the Provinces. Weaving is carried on in most 
Districts on hand-looms of simple construction. In 1901 the 
number of persons supported by industries in connexion with 
cotton was over millions, of whom nearly 1 million were 
dependent on weaving, 140,000 on spinning, and 136,000 on 
cleaning, pressing, and ginning. The largest industry is in 
.\zamgarh District, where there are about 13,000 looms; but 
there are also important centres in F'y/abad, .Vligarh, Etah, 
.Muzaffarnagar, and Saharanpur. The commonest production 
is a plain uncoloured material used for clothing, and often 
woven of the exact size required for a loin-cloth (dhoti) or 
sheet. Coloured fabrics, including checks and stripes, are also 
produced, and machine-spun yarn is ])referred for these. Muslin 
is made in small quantities in Lucknow, Benares, Bulandshahr, 
Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Rae Bareli. The principal 
weaving castes are the Koris (Hindus), who numbered nearly 
a million in 1901, and the Julahas (Musalmans), who were 
900,000 strong. Both hand-spinning and hand-weaving haw 
suffered from the competition of the mills, especially the former, 
but the rate of decline is said to have lessened during the last 
twenty years. Machine- woven cloth is better in appearance 
tiian the material produced by hand, but the very defects of 
roughnes-- and iinevenne.ss in the.- latter make it preferred for 
quiits .ind the like, and it is more durable. 

Experiments m the production of mulberry silk have been 
carried on for m.iny years without much .success. In Mirzapur 
District wild cocoons of the tasar moth are collected, and 
worms bred from them by the jungle tribes. Since the famine 
of 1896 the out-turn has been only about 2 million cocoons, 
or half of the former production. 

Benares is the chief centre of the silk-wcaving industry, and 
in 1899 the rap’tal invested in that 1 )istriet was estimated at 30 
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lakhs. Some work is also turned out at Agra and Farrukhabad, 
and in Azanigarh and Jhan.si ] districts. At Benares the chief 
fabrics made are kincob (kamkhwcib) or brocade, which is adorned 
with gold and silver threads, and many varieties of piece-goods 
and articles of clothing. In A/.amgarh mixtures of silk and 
cotton are more common, and good satin is also produced. 

Silk braid is made in many jdaces. In 1901 there were 13.500 
persons enijiloyed in silk manufacture. &c., of whom 12,300 
Were in Benares. 

Embroidery in silk or cotton on muslin is called chikan, and Em- 
I.ucknow city is famous for this industry, which is carried on by hroidery. 
the more respectable classes of poor people, especially Muham- 
madans. Handkerchiefs and other articles for personal use or 
wear are the chief productions, and the industry is probably 
increasing. Embroidery in gold and silver on velvet, silk, crape, 
sarcenet, cS:c., was formerly prepared for the native demand at 
Agra, Benares, and Lucknow, the out-turn being chiefly saddle- 
cloths, covers for cushions, elephant-housings, caps, coats, and 
other articles of clothing. Slippers, table-covers, &c., are now 
produced for the Euroiiean market. 

In every District there is a small local trade in blankets. Wool. 
'I'hese vary in rjualny. the host being prodiu ed in Bahraich 
and IMuzaflarnagar, but all are of I'oarsc brown stuff, very 
different from the European style. In the hills many kinds of 
woollen cloth are produced in small quantities, almost entirely 
for local use. Goats’ hair is made into ropes and sacking, and 
in the Himalayas and Mir/apur into coarse cloth In lyoi 
there were 50,000 persons supported by wool industries, but 
many of the per.sons recorded as sheep- and goat-breeders and 
shepherds (120,000) are aKo employed in blanket-making. 

Cotton carpets or darls are woven on a large framework, the ('.irpets 
warp being arranged horizontally. Stripes form the usual design, ™-s“- 
hut other patterns are also made. The industry is carried on 
in every jail, and .'\hgarh, Bareilly, and .\gra Districts are 
especially noted for it. 

The principal centre for the manufacture of woollen carpets 
is Mirzapur, where a considerable number of factories are at 
work, including some under European supervision. There is 
also a large factory at Agra ; and while the industry is carried 
on in many jaiK, the car])ets produi'ed .it the Agra Central jail 
(annual production about 15,000 squ.ite y.irds) have the best 
reputation. .Smaller quantities are made m Mor.idabad, Cawn- 
pore, Bulandshahr, and Jh.fnsi Distiict-. In the c.ise of woollen 
carpets the warp of cotton yarn is arr.inged vcitically, and the 
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carpet made by placing tiei of woollen yarn round every 
pair of threads, instead of weaving. Smaller rug.s are also made 
both of cotton and wool; and felted articles of unspun wool, 
such as rugs, prayer-mats, horse-cloths, saddles, &:c., aie 
produced in many Districts, those made in Bahraich being 
the best. 

The art of dyeing is practised in all parts of the Province-., 
and is applied to cotton, wool, silk, and leather. Till within 
the last twenty years the dyes used were chiefly of vegetable 
origin ; but the use <T aniline and alizarine has increased 
enormously, and is fast driving out the older art. The cost 
of dyeing has thus been cheapened, and coloured materials 
are more used, though the d)’es are fleeting. 'I'here is a con- 
siderable industry in cotton-[irinting. Three classes of cloth 
are used : English long-cloth for curtains, tablecloths, &c. ; 
coarse country cloth for quilts and rough chintz; and a still 
stronger cloth for u.se in place of carpets. The preparation 
of the cloth by washing and bleaching takes several days, 
and patterns are then [iroduced by stamping with a wooden 
die held in the hand. The art is most flourishing in the 
towns of Farrukhabad, Lucknow, JahangTrabad (Bulandshahr), 
and Jafarganj (Fatehpur). 

Personal ornaments for females are produced in great variety 
by the ordinary sonars or goldsmiths. They include necklaces, 
rings for the finger and the nose, bangles, earrings, anklets, 
tiaras, &c., in gold or silver, sometimes ornamented with 
precious stones. The poorer classes wear ring.s, bangles, 
earrings, and anklets of brass or pewter. At Lucknow orna- 
mental boxes, bowls, flower-vases, &c., are made of silver, 
adorned with repousse work, but these are chiefly for the 
European market. Quaint figure.s of animals are made in 
Muttra District, ot silver cast in a mould. Enamelling on 
silver and gold, and bidri work, or inlaying silver in an alloy 
from which hukka pots, &c., are made, were formerly practised 
at l.ucknow , but the.se industries have almo.st died out. Over 
250.000 persons were returned in 1901 as supported by work 
in connexion with gold, silver, and precious stones, while the 
.Sonar ca.ste numbered 284,000. 

1 he blacksmith is usually a \iliage servant, who makes and 
repairs the simple agricultural implements in common Use, 
and is partly paid in kind. Benares, Mirzapur, Cawnpoie, 
and Earrukhabad are important centres for the manufacture 
of iron waterpots and iron di.she.s for domestic use. Rough 
cutlery is also made at Hithras and Cawnpore. In 1901, 
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300,000 persons were returned as supported by the iron 
industry. 

Household vessels are almost exclusively of metal. Hindus Brass and 
use brass or some other alloy, while Musalmans use copper 
vessels, which are periodically tinned. The chief centres of 
manufacture are Mirzapur for ordinary Hindu articles, and 
Farrukhabad and Lucknow for Muhammadan utensils. More 
ornamental work is produced in Benares, such as idols, sacri- 
ficial implements, shields, bells, embossed panels and trays, 
besides goods for the European market. There are less 
important centres for .similar work in the Districts of Hamirpur 
(idols), Muttra (idols), Jhansi (toys and brass vessels orna- 
mented with copper), and Etawah (sacrificial accessories and 
musical instruments). 'Fhe ornamentation is partly beaten out 
with punches and partly engraved. In Moradabad engraved 
brass-work is ornamented with black, red, or blue lacquer. 

There is a striking tendency towards the concentration of the 
manufacture of ordinary articles in the larger centres. The 
main industries connected with brass and copper supported 
nearly 60,000 persons in 1901. 

The chief class of pottery produced is a rude red ware Potter>, 

, for domestic purposes. Only the lower castes of Hindus use 
earthen vessels as cooking-pots, table vessels, or pipe-bowls, 
but Muhammadans use them freely. Large pots aie, however, 
used by all classes of agriculturists for storing water, grain, 
and dry goods, for cattle troughs, and for raising water for 
irrigation. Small articles are made on a heavy wheel revedving 
horizontally, but the larger vessels are moulded. Ornamental 
pottery is produced at Chunar in Mirzapur District, and in 
Aligarh, Azamgarh, Lucknow, Bulandshahr, Moradabad, 

Sitapur, and Meerut Districts, and in the Bampur State. The 
Bulandshahr, Meerut, and Rampur pottery re.sembles that made 
at Multan in the Punjab, and is the most artistic. At Lucknow 
clay models of human beings, fruit, and vegetables are made, 
which have considerable merit. The potter caste, called 
Kumhar, numbered more than 700,000 Hindus and 20,000 
Musalmans in 1901, while 370,000 persons were returned as 
supported by pottery-making. In villages the potter is a .servant 
of the community, wlio receives regular dues and presents, and 
supplies certain articles free. 

Crude native glass i, made at many places in the Doab. trl.s,,. 
the chief centres being in Aligarh, Mainpuri, and Etawah 
Districts. It is manufactured fiom an efflorescence on the soil 
of impure carbonate of soda, and the principal articles made 
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are glass bangles. Country-made glass is blown into small 
phials and flasks in many places. 

There is a considerable trade at Agra in articles carved 
from marble inlaid with other stone, and from soapstone. In 
Muttra District sandstone is carved ; and many private houses 
and temples e.xhibit exquisitely carved screens in reticulated 
tracery, while pillars and beams are also adorned with patterns 
in relief. 

Wood-carving was formerly of importance, and carved door- 
posts, lintels, doors, and balconies still adorn private houses 
in many Districts. At present the chief work done consists of 
articles for sale to Europeans, such as overmantels, screens, 
and photograph frames. Execution is largely sacrificed to 
speed of production, and the fret-saw and punch are bad 
substitutes for the highly-trained eye and hand. Saharanpur 
is the chief centre of the trade; but excellent ebony-carving 
IS produced at Nagina in Bijnor District, and at Mainpuri 
carved wood is inlaid with brass wire. 

Ivory-carving is very rare ; but the workmen who produce 
small articles of bone, such as combs, toys, and the like, 
occasionally work in ivory. Both ivory and bone are used for 
inlaying in wood. 

The manufacture of sugar is of great importance, especially 
in the Bareilly, Gorakhpur, and Benares Divisions. The cane 
is pressed in small mills, with two or three rollers, turned by 
oxen. The juice is then roughly filtered and boiled, and the 
raw sugar is known as giir or rob according as it is solid or 
liquid. Rab is refined by filtering through grass mats and 
removing the colour by mean.s of a weed called siwar {Hydrilla 
I'ey/iciilata). Other methods of filtering are through woollen 
blankets or mats of rice straw. Crystallized and loaf sugar 
are also made by dissolving gur in water. 

The most important factory industry is that of spinning 
and weaving. The first mill was opened by private enterprise 
.It Cawnpore in 1869, and three others are working in the 
same 1 ity. In 1905 there were five other mills, three at 
■Agra and one each at Mirzapur and Hathras. The total 
capital inve.sted is about i it lakhs, and the out-turn in 1903-4 
amounted to 28 million pounds of yarn and 4 million pounds 
of woven goods. The principal statistics are shown on the 
following page. 

The number of factories for ginning, cleaning, and pressing 
cotton fluctuates, but has increa.sed considerably from eight 
in 1881 to sixteen in 1891, sixty-five in 1901, and loi in 1903. 
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while the number of persons employed was nearly 5,000 in 
1901 and 8,500 in 1903. These presses are mostly situated 
in the Meerut and Agra Divisions, and are largely owned and 
managed by natives. 



18S0 I. 

i 8 tjo I. 


igo?-4. 

Number of mills .... 


5 

6 

9 

Number of looms. .... 

278 

2,141 

■ ,^145 


Number of spindles 

Average daily number of hands 

.18,328 

135.842 

247.2.30 

509,620 

emjiloved ..... 

1,194 

5.005 


8,940 


'rhe single woollen mill at Cawnpore is the largest in India. Wool. 
The out-turn consists of blankets, all kinds of woollen cloths 
and fabrics, knitting yarn, Berlin wool, &<•., valued at over 
15I lakhs in 1903. The progress made is shown below : — 



1886. 

I 1891. 

1 igoi. 

1903. 

Number of mills .... 

I 


1 1 

I 

Number of looms. 

229 

271 

302 

302 

Number of spindles 

1 Average daily number of hands 

.5,160 

7 -690 

1,3,066 

13,066 

employed ..... 

80S 1 

1.400 ■ 

1,500 

1,500 


Tanneries have long been established in Cawnpore, where Leather, 
there are now four large concerns employing more than 7,000 
persons daily, All kinds of leather goods, including boots and 
shoes, saddlery, military and police accoutrements, are produced 
and exjtorted to many [laits of the world as well as sold in India. 

There are six breweries, five of which are situated in the Lreweries. 
hills and one at Lucknow, the total out-tuin m 1903 being 
I -4 million gallons of beer. 

Other important mill industries are a (taper mill at I.ui know, 1 iiher 
two large sugar-refineries at .Shahjahanpur and Cawnpore. at “icustnes. 
the former of which rum has long been made, nine iron 
foundries, and a jute mill. .Smaller undertakings are the lac 
factories in Mirzapur, forty-five of which employ about 4,700 
persons daily, and soap works, ice factories, flour mills, oil 
presses, printing jiresses, bone mills, dairie.s, and brii k and 
tile works. The manufacture of indigo is declining, but in 
1903 there were 402 factories with 27.300 persons enniloyed. 

Unskilled labour is paid at rates which vary according to W.igcb. 
the demand for other work, esjiecially agricultural. IVomen 
are occasionallv paid as little as annas a day, but 2 ann.is 
is more usual. .Male coolies receive from 2 ann.is to 4 annas. 
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and carpenters are paid at rate.s varying from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 
per month, and blacksmith.s from R.s. 12 to Rs. 20. Fitters 
receive from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 according to their ability, engine- 
drivers R.s. 8 to Rs. 15, and spinners in cotton mills Rs. to 
to Rs. 15. 

Except in Cawnpore, the number of factories or mills in an) 
single place is not sufficient to affect internal migration appre- 
ciably, and unskilled workmen can be obtained without diffi- 
culty. Skilled labour in such places has often to be imported 
from Bombay or Karachi. In Cawnpore, however, labour is 
often difficult to get, and the number of immigrants is large ; 
but they come chiefly from neighbouring Districts, and very 
few from a considerable distance, ^\'ages are high, while tlie 
cost of living is not appreciably more than elsewhere, so that 
the operatives are able to support themselves without continu- 
ous labour. No recruiting agency lias yet been formed : but 
in 1905 an exhaustive inijuiry was made by an official into the 
causes which affect the supply, and an attempt has been made 
by a combination among the masters to regulate wages and 
prevent competition for labour. Since plague spread in Cawn- 
pore the labour difficulties have increased, and two mills have 
erected model dwellings for their workmen. 

The trade of these Provinces prior to anne.xation falls into 
■ two classes : the trade of the East India Company, and that of 
the people generally. The former was almost entirely confined 
to the purchase of cloth at the two centres of Tanda in Fyzabad 
and Allahabad, the value in 1786 being less than 3 lakhs, and 
a little opium. The latter was most important in the eastern 
half ot the Provinces, for Rohilkhand produced chiefly rice and 
other grain which was exported to Delhi and the neighbouring 
Districts, while the upper portion of the Doab had suffered so 
much during the decay of the Mughal empire that it had no 
manufactures and agriculture was languishing, the only excep- 
tion being a small out-turn of indigo near Et.rwah. Mirzapur 
was the great centre of trade, owing to its position on the 
Ganges. Here came merchants from the Deccan and Bundel- 
khand, with raw cotton and indigo, shaw 1 merchants from the 
west and traders from Nepal, taking away piece-goods, raw silk, 
and spices from Bengal, and tin and copper imported from 
overseas. The through trade in 1786 was estimated at about 50 
lakhs. Cotton goods from the eastern half of the Provinces 
were the chief export of local production. Before the collapse 
of the Mughal power, the finer products of the looms were sent 
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\o Helhi, but trade with Europe sprang up after the battle of 
P.uxar in 1764. 

The chief exports now are wheat, oilseeds, raw cotton, sugar, Gci.eral 
molasses, opium, hides, and^/« : the chief imports are English 
and Indian cotton goods, metals, kerosene oil, manufactured ing trade, 
wares, salt, .spices, and for some years past foreign refined sugar. 
Agricultural })roduce amounts to about 60 per cent, of the 
exports and 12 per cent, of the imports in normal jears, but 
bad seasons completely alter the balance of trade. In the 
Meerut Division ahrne, where there is a magnificent system of 
irrigation, the exports are fairly steady. The bulk of trade is 
carried by rail, and for this accurate figures exist. The total 
value of imports by rail rose from 1 1-9 crores in 1 880-1 to 13-3 
crores in 1890-1, 19-6 crores in 1900-1, and was 18-3 crores 
in 1903-4, while the total value of exports was a crore, 15 crores, 

28 crores, and 24 crores in the same years. .Vccurate figures 
of the river-borne traffic are not available, but its total value 
is estimated at nearly 4 crores. More than half is carried in 
about equal proportions by the Gogra and the Ganges. Next 
in order come the Rapt! river, the Ganges Canal, the Jumna, 
and the Gumti. Agricultural produce is by far the most im- 
portant item of this trade, which also includes large exports of 
uood and stone. Since 1898 the river-borne traffic between 
the United Provinces and Bengal, carried along or across the 
Ganges, the Gogra, and the Gandak, has been systematically 
registered, and its value in 1903-4 was: imports, loS lakhs ; 
exports, 122 lakhs. No complete statistics arc available for the 
traffic on roads. From 1S97 to 1899 the road traffic with the 
Punjab was registered at seven posts, and from 1900 to 1902 
the traffic with the Rajpuffina .States was registered at ten posts. 

The system has since been applied to traffic with the Central 
India .States. It is estimated that the total value of trade b\ 
road with other parts of India is : imports, 272 lakhs ; exports, 

I 24 lakhs. The foreign trade with Nep.M and I'ibet, whicli 
will be described below, is registered : in 1903-4 imports were 
valued at nearly 123 lakhs and exports at 48 lakhs. 

The chief centres of trade are Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirza- ciiief 
pur, Benares. Lucknow, Meerut, Aligarh (Koil), Hfithras, vertres. 
Muttra, .\gr.i, Farrukh.ab.id, Mor.idabad, ChandausI, Piareillx, 
Sah.aranpur, Muzaffarnagar, C.haziabad, Khurja, Kasganj, Bijnor, 
(iorakhpur, Ghfizipur, Pllibhit, and Shahjahiinpur. Of these, 
Cawnpore, .\gra, and H.lthras are the most important; but 
traffic is registered sep.arateh only for the first. '1 he tr.ide of 
< 'awnjinre is chiefl) in raw cotton, cotton goods, grain, otPeeds, 
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and hides and skins, and amounts to about one-fourth of the 
total traffic of the Provinces. Mirzapur, Benares, I.ucknow, 
and Farrukhabad are great centres of the brass and copper 
industries ; but in the other towns the trade in agricultural 
produce is the most important. 

The U[)per India Chamber of Commerce was founded in 
1889 and now has fort) -five members, who include almost ever) 
European commercial firm and manufacturing concern of con- 
sequence in these Provinces and in the Punjab. Its head- 
quarters are at Cawnpore. Trade carried on by natives of 
India has no similar organization. 

The mechanism of internal trade is simple. E.vcept in the 
large towns there is no banking system, and lupcCs are more 
popular fijr actual payments than currency notes. In small 
towns away from the railwa)', remittances by notes sometimes 
raise the price of these above their face value. The greater 
part of the Provincial trade is rural, and is carried on by 
methods of long standing. In the rural trac ts markets are held 
at convenient local centres, a few miles apart, once vi twice or 
even three tunes a week. The surplus produce is dispo.sed of 
in one of three wa)s. It is handed over to the village grain- 
dealer, or sold to itinerant buyers, or di.sposed of in markets. 
The grain-dealers and buyers may either be agents for larger 
firm.s or sellers to them, and thus numerous small lots of pro- 
duce are brought together within reach of the railwa) s, and 
consigned elsewhere by the e.vporting firms, who are either local 
traders or agents of firms at the seaports. Similarly imports of 
goods are brought in by the large houses and distributed by 
them to the retail shopkeepers who have shops in the towns 
and attend the countr) markets, or to itinerant vendors. I'rade 
Is thus highly organized, though the methods are not those of 
European countries. Hard!) a singular vernacular paper pro- 
sides commercial intelligence for its reader-'. In town.s small 
letail businesses appear to be increa.sing, and it may be said 
that retail dealers supiily a more dnersified cla--' of goods than 
formcrl). The whole tendency i^ towards the breakdoven of 
the old rule — (»nc article, one dealet. The principal trading 
castes are the Bands or \'ais)a'-, but these now have no 
monopoly. Certain trades connected with the supply of food, 
such us confectionery, can be carried on only by castes who are 
con.sidered pure; but even here there is a tendency to wink at 
the intrusion of other castes. A hundred years ago Banjaras 
were the grain-carriers, but they ha\e nriw settled down to 
agrii uiture. 
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I’he total value in 1903—4 of the external rail-borne trade External 
with the most important Provinces and States is shown below, 
in lakhs of rupees : — 



Port of 
Calcutta. 

Port of 
Bombay 

Rajputana 

and 

Central 

India. 

Punjab 

Bengal, 

excluding 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Prefeidenc), 

excluding 

port. 

Imports 

ExpiJits 

6,2s 

10.66 

2,79 

2,16 

2,13 

2,69 

3,41 

3,50 

0*3^ 

h‘5 

49 

Total 

16,94 

6,29 

4,29 

6,10 

6,S8 

I ,64 


Twenty years ago the trade with Calcutta was nearly half of 
the total ; but it has now fallen to little more than one-third, 
owing to the improvement of railway communications with 
Bombay. 

The imports may be divided into raw materials (including Imports, 
machinery and coal) and goods ready for consumption. Of 
the first class, nearly all the coal comes from Bengal, while 
railway plant and machinery are chiefly imported from Calcutta, 
Bombay, the Punjab, and Bengal supplying most of the re- 
mainder. The most valuable raw materials imported are metals, 
which are chiefly obtained from Bombay port, Calcutta, and 
the Bombay Presidem-y. Most of the gunny-bags imported, 
which are used for exporting grain, come from Calcutta and 
Bengal, and Bengal also supplies lac. Hides and skins are 
i.hiefly obtained from Rajputana and Central India or the Pun- 
jab. In the case of articles ready for consuniptitm, piece-goods 
take the first place, usuall) amounting to one-cjuartci of the 
total imports. These come chiefly from Calcutta, Bombay port, 
and Bombay Presidency. Salt is imported from Rajputana, 
the Bombay Presidency, and the Punjab. A large proportion 
of the total grain imported is usually rice from Bengal and 
Calcutta, but in 1903-4 there were considerable imports of gram 
from the Punjab, .k temporary feature of the sugar trade is 
the extent to which sugar from Mauritius has replaced beet sugar 
from the continent of Europe since the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties. The imports are more than balanced by very 
large export.s of country-made sugar. 

The most valuable of the raw materials e.xportcd are oil- Expurts. 
seeds, which are sent to C.ilcutta, Bombay, and the Punjalc 
Raw cotton goes chiefly to Bombay and Calcutta foi shipment 
to foreign countries, and hides and skins are mainly disposes 1 
of in the same way. Crain and pulse t.ike the first place in^ 
the exports of articles ready for consumption; but tlie figures 
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fluctuate enormously. In the prosperous year 1892, the 
export.^ were valued at 955^ lakh.->, while in the famine year 
1897 they fell to 54^ lakhs. The value in 1903-4 was 520 
lakh.s, the most important head.s being wheat, gram, and pulse 
and millets. In pro.sperous years the wheat is chiefly sent to 
Calcutta or Bombay for export. Opium also forms a valuable 
article of export, most of it being sent from Ghazipur to Cal- 
cutta or to the factory at Patna. Next in importance comes 
sugar, which is supplied to Rajputana and Central India, the 
Punjab, Bombay Presidency, Bengal, and the Central Provinces. 
The most important item under the head ot provisions is 
(clarified butter), which is sent to Calcutta, Bombay Presidency 
and port, Rajputana and Central India. The chief manufac- 
tured goods exported are cotton and woollen. The largest 
market.s for cotton goods are Bengal, Rajputana, and the 
Punjab. Trade in indigo has decreased rapidly since 1898, 
owing to the competition of the artificial dye. Previous to 
that year the export.s varied from 70 lakhs to over a crore, but 
they have now sunk to 46 laklis in 1900-1, 21-^- in 1901-2, and 
13 in 1903-4. More than half of the total goes to Calcutta 
and a considerable portion of the remainder to the Punjab. 

Foreign trade passes direct from these Provinces only to 
Tibet and Nepal. It is conducted on primitive lines. Sheep 
and goats are the means of transport to Tibet, and ponies or 
pack-bullocks to Nepal, while barter is largely the method of 
exchange. The registration is fitirlv accurate, as tran.sport is 
difficult outside the roads on which the posts are placed. The 
value of the imports from Nepal has risen from 57 lakhs in 
1880-1 to 59 lakhs in 1890-1 and 81 lakhs in 1900-1. The 
principal items and their value in 1900-1 were : grain 35 lakhs, 
I hit-fly rice, ii lakhs, oilseeds 7 lakhs, timber 3 lakhs, gums 
and resins i lakh, and spices 7 lakhs. The eexports have risen 
from 32 lakhs in 1S80-1 to 34 lakhs in 1890-1 and 43 lakhs 
in 1900-1 : including cotton goods 27 lakhs, salt 4 lakhs, sugar 
3 lakhs, and metals 2 lakhs. In 1903-4 the imports were valued 
at 1 15 lakhs, and the e.xports at 45 lakhs. 

'I'nide with d’ihet is on a smaller scale. The total value of 
the imports in 1900-1 (r-hiefly borax, .salt, and wool) was under 
7 lakhs, and of the exports (grain, sugar, cotton goods, and 
pedlars’ ware.s) 3A lakhs. In 1903-4 the imports and e.xports 
were 7-5 and 3-3 lakhs re.spectively. 

The total length of railways in the Proiinces increased from 
2,571 miles in 1891 to 3,423 in 1901 and 3,636 in 1904. 
.Metre-gauge lines increa.sed from 814 to 1,410 miles, and 
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broad gauge lines from i, 7 S 7 to 2,226 miles. There is now (leneral 
I mile of railway to every 31 square miles of area. A railw'ay 
runs through some part of every District except Almora and 
the Tehrl State. The main feature.s of the .system are due to 
the requirements of trade, but they have been occasionally 
modified by military considerations and the necessities of 
famine protection. 

It has already been stated that the bulk of the trade of the Connexion 
Provinces is with Bengal and Calcutta, and the most important 
lines are those which carry this. The two trunk lines jiassing 
through the length of the Provinces parallel to the great rivers 
are the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand, both state 
railways on the broad gauge, the former being worked by 
a company and the latter directly by Government. The East 
Indian Railway, which was commenced before the Mutiny as 
a military line and trade route, lies entirely south of the 
Ganges, crossing the Jumna at Allahabad, where it enters the 
Doab, It serves Ghazipur, Benares, Mirzapur, Fatehpur, 
flawnpore, Etawah, Muttra, Agra, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, and 
Meerut Districts, and meets the North-Western Railway at 
Ghaziabad. 'I'hree short branche.s run from Dildarnagar to 
the bank of the Ganges opposite Gha/ii)ur, from 'I'undla to 
.\gra, and from Hathras junction ti‘j Hathras l ity, while the 
Jubbulpore branch from Allahabad forms the main route from 
the south-east of the Provinces to Central India and Bombay. 

The length ha.s increased from 579 miles in 1S91 to 597 miles 
in 1904, including 5S miles of double track. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Kailwa_\ starts from Mughal .“sarai on the East 
Indian Railway, and its main line traverses the Districts of 
Benares, Mir/.apur, Jaunpur, Partabgarh, Rae Bareli, Lucknow, 

Hardoi, Shahjah.anpur. Bareilly, Moradabad, Bijnor, Saharanpur, 
and the Ranipur State. .\ loop-line, formerly the main line from 
Benares to Lucknow, also serves Jaunpur, Fy/abad, and Kara 
Banki. Important cross connexions from Lucknow to Cawn- 
pore, from Bareilly and Morad.abad to .Vllgarh, and from 
Moradabad to Gh.aziabad, link it with the East Indian 
Railway. Its broad-g,auge length ha.s risen from 693 
miles in t.Sot to i,iS7 miles in 1904, while 8r miles ot 
narrow gauge have been constructed, forming an important 
link between the eastern .ind western s\ stems of India. A 
third means of i-omnuinn ation with Bengal is the Bengal and 
North-We.stern Railway, an assisted line ot metre gauge. 1 his 
line was till recently situated entirely north of the Gogra. serv- 
ing the Di.stricts of Gorakhpur, Ba.sti, Gond.i. and Bahraich, 
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while branches ran up to the Nepal border. Its importance 
has been immensely increased by the link mentioned above, 
which connects it through Bara Bank! and Lucknow with the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway at Cawnpore, and within the last 
few years extensions have been made south of the Gogra in 
Ballia, Ghazipur, A/amgarh, and Benares District.s. The 
length has risen from 301 miles in 1891 to 761 miles in 1904. 

Besides the Jubbulpore branch of the East Indian Railway 
there are two lines to Bombay. The Indian Midland section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula broad-gauge line from Itarsi 
divides at Jhansi, one branch passing through the Gwalior 
State to Agra and Delhi, wheie it joins the East Indian, while 
the other traverses Jalaun District, meets the East Indian at 
Cawnpore, and passes over the Oudh and Rohilkhand line to 
Lucknow. Including a branch constructed as a famine-relief 
line from Jhansi to Manikpur on the Jubbulpore branch, which 
crosses Hamlrpur and Banda Districts, this railway, which is 
a state line (incorporated since 1900 with the Great Indian 
Peninsula), had a length of gaS miles in 1S91 and 336 miles in 
1904. The othei line is the metre-gauge Cawnpore-. Vchhnera 
branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, which meets the 
eastern system at Cawnpore and traverses Farrukhabad, Etah, 
.Migarh, Muttra, and Agra Districts. It is a state railway, with 
a length of 261 miles in 1891 and 282 miles in 1904. 

The western frontier of the Provinces is crossed by the East 
Indian Railway opposite Delhi. The North-Western State 
Railway meets the Oudh and Rohilkhand at Saharanpur, and 
also Serves the rich Districts of Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, 
joining the East Indian line at Ghaziabad. The total length 
was 107 miles, all on the broad gauge, in both iSgi and 1904. 

West ot the Gogra, the submontane Districts of Sitapur, 
Kheri, and Pihbhit arc traversed liy the Lucknow-Bareill) 
State Railway on the metre gauge, with a length of [9S miles in 
1S91 ami 231 miles in 1904. The Rohilkhand-Kumaun assisted 
railu.iy Oil the same gauge, with 54 miles built before 1891, 
runs Ironi H.ireilly to Rathgodam at the toot ol the hills near 
Naini lab br.unh ol the Oiulh and Rtihilkhand Railway to 
Hardw.lr h.i.s been evtended to Dehra by a guaranteed line, 
32 miles long. 

.'since 1901 .some short cxteiision.s have been completed on 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, and important broad- 
gauge lines from Fy/abad and Jaunpur to .Vllahabad, cros.sing 
the Ganges, and from Delhi to Agra through Muttra. Exten- 
sions have also been sanctioned of the Oudh and Rohilkliand 
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in Hardol, and of the East Indian in Meerut, of the Bengal 
and North-Western in Oudh, and of the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun in Moradabad, Nainl I al, Bareilly, and Budaun. 

The cost of construction per mile has been — on metre-gauge Cost ot 
lines : Imcknow-Bareilly and Rohilkhand-Kuraaun, R.s. 41,503 ; ^ 

and Cawnpore-Achhnera, Rs. 46,940 ; on broad-gauge lines : 

Oudh and Rohilkhand, Rs. 79,538 ; and North-M'estern, 

Rs. 1,71,532. Separate details are not available for the other 
lines, which are partly situated in other Pro\inces. 

The Provinces are now so well served by railways that Inllnence 
there is no difficulty in moving grain to any part in which 
the harvest may have failed, and the result has been to 
equalize prices. In particular the line through Southern 
Bundelkhand ha.s been of \-alue. The chief effect of railways 
on the social conditions of the people has been to relax the 
restrictions of caste. Food is purchased at railway stations 
without too close inquiry into the ca.ste of the vendor, and 
the convenience of swift locomotion overweighs the prejudices 
of the higher castes against contact with those whose touch 
necessitates bathing. 

The use of roads for through communication has declined Roads 
>ince the .spread of raihv,iys. In the middle of the eighteenth 
( entury there were two main route' through the Province'. 

One led from I lelhi through Muttra to .\gra, and crossing 
the Jumna at Etawah, pa.ssed through Kura in Fatehpur to 
Allahabad. The other ran ea'twards through Garhmuktc'ar 
to Moradabad, and then by way of Bareilly, .Sh.lhjah.nipur, 
Malllnwdn (in Hard(u), Rfie Bareli, Salon, and Benarc' to 
Patna. When the Pro\inces became Briti'h territory, 
zainlndars were responsible for local roads. 'I'he first great 
works undertaken by the British Government were : the grand 
trunk road, commenced in 1832, the line of which has been 
generally followed by the E,ist Indian Railway ; the road from 
-Mirzapur to the 1 ieccan, and the road from Agra toward' 

Bombay, the la.st two being of importance for trade, though 
their length in these Provinces is short, while the first wa' 
the great road to the frontier. By 1856 branches had been 
completed from Khurja and ndhi to Meerut ; from Aligarh 
and Bhongaon (Mainpurl) to Agra; from Bewar and Gursa 
haiganj to Fatehgarh, from K.ilju to Gawiqiore, from Allahabad 
to Jaunpur, and from Mir/.lpur to (aiinpur : and from Gh.l- 
zipur to Gorakhpur, with sei tions to Benarc' and Azamgarli. 

It was then found that the ab'enre of roads in the Bareilh 
Division had enabled the Benares Division to .-'apture the 
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trade in sugar ; and a road was commenced from Pilibhit 
through Bareill}', Budaun, and Etah to the grand trunk 
road, and other roads from Bijnor through Meerut District 
to Delhi, and from Bulandshahr and Aligarh to Anupshahr. 
After the Mutiny an important cross-road from Banda through 
Fatehpur and Rae Bareli to Fyzabad was undertaken. There 
were no metalled roads in Oudh before annexation, except 
that from ('awnpore to Lucknow. After the Mutiny a military- 
road was made from Allahabad to Fyzabad, and the road from 
Lucknow to Fvz,abad was improved, and extended to Jaunpur. 

The road.s described above still form the principal through 
communications. The length of metalled roads increased 
from 4,681 miles in 1S91 to 5,082 miles in 1901, while the length 
of unmetalled roads under regular repair ro.se from 13,605 
miles to 14,167 miles. As funds become available roads are 
metalled, especially where they act as feeders to railways. 
Including roads maintained in private e.state.s. forests, and the 
like, and also the unnietalled ro.ids which are not regularly- 
repaired, the total length of roads in [904 was: metalled. 
5,789 miles: unmetalled. 24,914 miles. Metalled roads are 
almost entirely under the Public Works department, and 
unmetalled roads under the District boards. 

The body of the ordinary country cart consists of a frame- 
work of bamboos and wood, but contains no boards. .Sacking 
or mats are used to prevent grain or similar substances from 
falling out. The wheels are frequently solid, though made 
of several pieces of wood fitted together, and are rarely tired. 
Country carts vary in size according to the breed of cattle 
available and the state of the roads. The commonest means 
of conveyance of pa''senger^ is the one-hor^e ekka, a light 
tw-o-wheeled cart, which merely consists of a box-.shaped bod\ 
with a lid about 4 feet square on which the driver and two or 
three pa.ssengers .scpiat. In the towns improved ekkas with 
'-[irings arc becoming <'ommon. 

A light railw.iy run-, from Shahjahanpur to the Lucknow- 
.'sit.lpur-Il.ireilly K.iilw.iy .it Mail.inf m Khcn District. It was 
originally oivr.ed by a loinpany. hut is now worked by the 
Bengal and Aorth-Western Railway. .\n agreement has 
recently been made with a private firm for the construction 
of another light railway from the Ea.st Indian line at Shah 
(Lira in Meerut District to Saharanpur, which will serve a rich 
tract of country. 

Xo canals have been made exclusively for navigation. 
Alien l.ord Elienborough [lo.stponed the construction of the 
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(iangeb Canal he declared that its chief purpose should be for 
navigation, but this view was successfully opposed. On the 
Oanges Upper and Lower Irrigation Canals, which are con- 
sidered together for this purpose, the length of channel open 
to navigation is 412 miles. Special works have been under- 
taken to facilitate traffic. 'I'he Ganges main canal has several 
falls, and supplementary channels, each about i-| miles long 
and provided with a lock, were made to avoid the interru[)tion 
of navigation throughout the course from Hardwar to 
(fawnpore. The Cawnpore branch was an integral part of 
the Ganges main canal ; but since the opening of the Lower 
Ganges Canal the portion of the Cawnpore branch between 
Nanu where the Ganges Canal bifurcates and Gopalpur where 
the Lower Ganges Canal crosses the Cawnpore branch has 
been used only for navigation. The total capital expenditure 
on navigation works to the end of 1 900-1 on the Ganges and 
Lower Ganges Canals was 9 lakhs. The gross income during 
the five years ending 1 900-1 averaged Rs. 6,000, and the 
working expenses Rs. ro,ooo. If interest on the capital 
outlay be added, the annual loss has been Rs. 22,000. On 
the Agra Canal, with a capital expenditure of 9 lakhs, receipts 
averaged Rs. 4.000 and expenditure Rs. 7.000, while interest 
charges amounted to R'. 35,457. I'he .\gra Canal was closed 
to navigation in June, 1904. 

The only steamers plying along the river^ of these Provinces .‘ste.'uners 
are those of the India General Navigation and Railway 
Company, Limited, which provide a feeder service on the 
Gogra. Starting from 1 )igha Glut in Rengal the steameiw 
call daily at Barhaj in Gorakhpur Distiut, and every fourth 
day at Ajodhya in Fyzabad, which is the farthest port reached, 
a distance of 293 miles from Digha. The [lassenger and 
goods traffic are of equal importance, and the latter include^ 
general merchandise, jute, food-grains, wine, beer, manu- 
factured iron, acids, and salt. The steamers can carry from 
300 to 600 passengers and from 25 to 75 tons of cargo. 

.\nother line till recently called at Gha/ipur on the Ganges. 

The spread of railways has gieatly interfered with the Ruer 
carnage of goods by water. There is now no ex[)enditure on traftic. 
the improvement of natural waterways, except on the Ganges 
between Allah.rbad and Pallia. Mere an attenqit is made to 
keep a waterway ncvei le-,s than 4 to 6 feet dee[). 'I'his depth 
IS sufficient for 1 ountry boats and for the river steamers 
formerly plying 'lolls are collei ted in accordance with 
rules made undei .\‘ t I of 1S67. ,ind about iS 3 o brought in 
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about Rs. 15,000 anniuili). Ten year-; later the receipts had 
fallen to about Rs. 10,000, and in 1903-4 they were only 
a little more than R.s. 7,000. The normal expenditure on the 
works is e.stimated at Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000, a contribution 
from Provincial revenues being given when required. The 
country boats are clinker-built, with a burthen rarely exceeding 
100 tons and usually much smaller. They are propelled by 
towing, punting, rowing, or sailing, according to the state of the 
wind, the river, and its bank.s. 

Kerries. The rivers are crossed in about twenty places by boat- 
bridges and ferries under the management of the Public 
Works department. All other public ferries are managed by 
District boards, e.xcept one or two lea.sed to railway.s. There 
is a steam ferry at Ghazipur on the Ganges, and during the 
rains .steamers are used at Ajodhya, but country boats are 
generally used in other places. 

PostOffioc. The United Provinces and the Native States of Rampur 
and Tehrt form, together with certain .States in the Central 
India .\gency and the .State of Dh(.ilpur in Rajputana, a postal 
circle under the Postmaster-General of the United Provinces. 
The statistics on the following page show the advance in postal 
business in the United Provinces in the three last decennial 
years, and also the figures for 1903-4. Unless otherwise 
expressly stated, the figures do not include those of the 
Central India .States and Dholpur. 

The figures given in the table relate to both the Imperial post 
and the District or local post. 1 ’his latter system was a sub- 
stitute for the posts which, under an old law, zamindars were 
compelled to maintain for the purposes of official communica- 
tion, the police, and the magistracy. The personal obligation 
wa-, replaced in 1863 by a ce.s', the proceed-, of which were 
utilized to open po.-,t offices at places where their existence 
would not be warranted under the commercial principles of 
the Post Office. 'Fhe expenditure on the District post 
a\eraged Rs. 1,86,997 per annum during the five years end- 
ing with 1903-4. The number of Distiict post offices on 
March 31, 1903, was 289, and tlie total length of District- 
post mail lines 9,049 miles. In 1906 the reservation of part 
of the local rates, in which the cess above mentioned had 
become merged, was abolished ; and the District post is now 


administered in the ordinary way. 


The cause of scarcity or famine in lliese Provinces is 
deficient rainfall in the south-western monsoon, resulting in 


a failure of the harvest. The tracts most liable to famine are 


f 
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the dry tracts of Bundelkhand and the Agra Division. The 
submontane Districts generally get an adequate rainfall ; the 
Meerut Division has a magnificent system of canal irrigation ; 
while the eastern Districts and Southern Oudh are protected 
by an enormous number of wells. The wells, however, 
only partially protect the rice crop, which is the important 
crop in the east. 



iSKo-i 


1003-4 

Number of post offices 

"'1 ,062 


1,838 

Number of letter-boxes . 

•'434 

*1,754 ; 3.641 

4.545 

Number of miles of postal 




communication 

*11,966 

'13.663: 15,143 

15,873 

Total number of postal 




articles delivered : — 




Letters 

*18,980,338 

23,461,24c I 32.384,462 

35.312,628 

Postcards . 

*2.738,334 

14,485,822, 26,727,16; 

33.333.144 

]‘ackets 

*270.0'74 

1,426,162 1 3,305,937 

3.902,470 



1 (including 

including ; 



I unregistered 

unregistered , 



1 newspapers'. 

newspapers). 1 

Newspapers 

*1,593,199 

,3,571-301 ! 3,720,030 

3,809,910 ; 



i (registered 

(registered 



1 as news- 

as news- 1 



* ]>npers in the 

papers in the 



' Post Utfice''. 

Post Office). 

r.vrceh 

' i9J^.509 

247 630 410,613 

61 2,716 


Rs. 

ks. Rs 

Ri. 

Value of stamps sold to 


' 


the public . 

“3,84.48,=; 

*9.^1, '844' >3'67,9'83 

iS.7r‘74'-) , 

Value of money orders 


1 


issued .... 

■"bo.: J.iio 

’2,03,16680 .'.■17.36,318 

,'..97.94-4S8 i 

Total amount of savin<,^s 



' 

bank deposits 

• 

70.16,933 1,09,83,330 



' Tln'se figures inclu'lo Statistic'S for Dholpur “^tati , for whieli sr-parat- Ilgurcs arc not on rocord 


From the point of view of famine the autumn is the more ILmcstj 
important harvest, as it provides the food-supply for the masses 
of the people, millets and rice. The spring harvest is generally 
the more valuable (except in the rice tracts) ; but it is the 
revenue harvest, not the food harvest. Complete failure of 
any harvest is no longer possible ; whether partial failure will 
cause scarcity cr famine depends on the degree of failure and 
its effect on the labour market, the character of preceding 
harvests, and the general condition of the people. The most 
important crops from the point of view of famine are rice 
in the eastern and submontane Districts, and elsewhere 
millets. 

When the ruins fail, the Government looks out for the Vi .unin- 
regular warnings of distress. Prices rise, private cliarity begins 
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to dry up, and the beggar', flock to the town.s. There is great 
activity in the grain-trade and an increase of petty crime 
I’he people become nervous and apprehensive. They may 
even take to plundering grain-dealer.s’ shops. Cries against 
speculation and corners in food-grains are raised. These 
symptoms recur in every famine. 

Famines are known to have been frequent under nati\'e 
rule, but beyond a few horrors that have been preserved in 
contemporary accounts their history has been lost. Between 
.\. D. 1291 and 1786 thirteen famines are recorded from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi alone. At the close of the thirteenth 
century we read that the people from the Sivvaliks came 
crowding into Delhi and in the extremity of hunger drowned 
themselves in the Jumna, while prices ro.se to four times the 
(ordinary rates. In the second quarter of the fourteenth century 
the excessive taxation of Muhammad bin Tughlak aggravated 
the results of drought and thousands of people died. Ibn 
Batata says that he saw people eating hides ; BarnI relates 
that man ate man : the distress lasted for years. At the end 
of the fourteenth century, after the ravages of Timur, the 
Upper Doab again suffered from famine; and in 1424 famine 
in Hindustan prevented the march of the royal army to 
Kanauj. In 1471 the Tower Doab and Bundelkhand suffered 
during the wars between the Lodis of Delhi and the Jaunpur 
kings. Two hundred years later, famine due to drought 
ravaged the Upper Doab in 1661. Even of famines so late as 
1770 little is known that is worthy of record. In 1783-4 
occurred the great famine still known as the chCilisa or ’40 
(1783-4=1840 sa/>ivat), in which instructions were issued 
to ‘Chiefs and Collectors’ to regulate the price, distribution, 
and sale of grain, and to establish storehouses. Ten years 
later severe famine visited the Provinces in consequence of a 
failure in the monsOon of 1803, following a period of political 
disturbance. Relief was given by remitting over 30 lakhs 
of revenue, by advancing 10 lakhs to the landowners, and by 
offering a bounty on all grain imported into Benares, 
Allah.lb.td, Cawnpoie, and Fatthgarh. This was followed in 
1812 by a famine in the trans-Jumna Districts, regarding 
wliich little is known. 

In 1 S3 7-8 occurred perhaps the worst famine of the nine- 
teenth centur). From Allahabad to Delhi the famine was 
intense, especially between Cawnpore and Agra. I’he rains of 
1836 had failed almost completely and previous harvests had 
been poor. Prices rose to about to seers per riqiee There 
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were violent outbreaks of crime and the troops had to be 
called out. The mortality was very great, and the country did 
not recover for many years. Tire principles of modern relief 
policy date from the arrangements made in this famine. 
Remissions of revenue were granted to the amount of 
95 lakhs ; 20 lakhs was spent on relief works and 3I lakhs 
on gratuitous relief. 

This famine was followed by a cycle of good years. Then 1S60-1. 
came the disturbances of the IMutiny and two years of irregular 
rainfall. In 1S60 the mon.soon failed, and famine was general 
in the western Districts of Bundelkhand and very severe 
between Agra and Delhi. IMore than 9 lakhs was spent on 
relief works and 5| lakhs on gratuitous relief. Advances were 
given to the extent of 3 lakhs and 2I lakhs of revenue wa.s 
remitted. This famine is celebrated for the invention of poor- 
houses by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Strachey, and for the gift 
of relief to parda-nashln ladies in their homes ; it was also the 
occasion of the first famine inquiry, in the course of which 
Colonel Baird-Smith drew prominent attention to the increase 
in staying power shown by the people. This he attributed to 
stability of tenure and canal irrigation. 

The Rajputana famine of 1868 affected the whole of the 1S6S. 
west of the Provinces and Bundelkhand, and was very severe 
in the trans-Jumna District.s. Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, issued the famous order in.'-isting on the personal 
re.sponsibility of officers to save every life that could be saved. 

The relief system, however, broke down under the pressure of 
immigration from Native .States. .Vbuut 25 lakhs va.s .'pent on 
relief work.s and 4)- lakh.s on gratuitous relief, .\bout 10 lakhs 
was advanced to cultivators, but remissions of revenue were 
small. 

The Bihar famine of 1873-4 was accompanied bv scarcity 1S73-4. 
in the adjacent Districts on the east of these Provinces, and 
also in Bundelkhand. It was found, however, that little 
relief was required. 

The failure of the monsoon in 1877 was the worst on record, if-yj-S. 
and the autumn crop on unirrigated lands was lost ; but good 
rains in October and December secured the spring harvest. 

Relief works were opened in September, but peo[ile did not 
come in anv numbers until earlv in 187S. Thev left the works 
for the spring harvest, but returned when that had been 
gathered, and stayed until the rains tell in .\ugiist. 1878. ( )nlv 
16 lakhs was sjient on relief woiks, and about 4 lakhs on 
gratuitous relief. 


I'.f I 
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iSgo-i. In 1890 both croji^ failed in Kuniaun, whii h hardly producer 
sufficient grain to support its inhabitants even in good seasons. 
The [jeople had money, but there was no grain to bu}. Accord- 
ingly Gcjvernment imported 45,000 niaunds of grain. This 
met the situation, and no further relief was required, fsimilar 
conditions in 1892 led to similar measures. Again about 
45,000 maunds of grain were imported b}' Government agency. 
'I'his proved to be sufficient in Garhwal, but relief works were 
opened elsewhere. These failed to draw any considerable 
numbers, and an earlv monsoon in 1892 put an end to the 
scarcity, which in neither tear had been acute. On both 
occasions the expenditure was small, most of the money spent 
having been recovered. 

1396-;-. The monsoon of 1895 failed in Bundelkhand. and by the 
end of the year it was necessary to start relief. 'I'he rain.s of 
the year following failed more or less generall)' and famine 
became general over the Provinces, excluding the Meerut 
Division. A very elaborate organization of relief vas under- 
taken. Altogether 2S2 million ‘units'' wcc relieved. The 
direct expenditure on relief, excluding establishment and in- 
cidental charges, was 167 lakirs. Loans and advances amounted 
to 40 lakhs, revenue was suspended to the extent of nearly 
145 lakhs, and remitted in the case of 65 lakhs more. 

Statistics. The effects of the famine of 1868-9 '"'"-I '<^77 “S "'ere still ti.> 
be traced in the census statistics of 1901, the former m the 
low proportion of persons at ages between thirt)-and thirty-live, 
and the latter in that at twenty to twenty-five. I’he vital sta- 
tistics for the years 1894 and 1897 illustrate the difference in the 
effects of bad fever and famine. Infantile mortality was greater 
in 1S94 than in 1S97 . hut this was probably due to a higher 
birth-r,ite in 1S93 than in 1896. From the ages five to fifteen 
famine sweeps off more persons than fevei. lletMeen th.e ages 
of fifteen and forty fever is more deadly to females than famine, 
and less fatal to males, the ex[)unation being that this is the 
child-bearing age for females. From foin to sixty famine 
claims more victims from both so.xes than fe\er. which again 
assumes the uiiper hand m the List stages iT life. Both 
fever and famine reduce the birth-rate, but the recovery after 
a famine is immediate and nuwe marked than after fever. 

I'rotection. Much has been done to protect the Provinces against 
the effects of drought. The Doab is inteisected with canals 
drawn from the Ganges or the Jumna, the greatest being the 
Upper G.vxol.s C.xx.m., capable of irrigating about tl million 
' ‘ Unit’ means one person relieved tor one l.Ly 
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acres. The Lower Ganges Canal has already irrigated more 
than a million acres, and is designed to irrigate milli(5n 
acres. Altogether 1,551 miles of canals and branches are 
open, with 8,081 miles of distributaries, 3,432 miles of drains, 
and 331 miles of escapes, navigation channels, mill-runs, &c. 

In addition there are about half a million masonry wells, of 
which the greater number are found in the eastern Districts 
and southern Oudh. The Government offers advances on 
easy terms lor the construction of wells to all who can give any 
security. As yet but little advantage has been taken of the 
offer. A programme for extending canals and banking up 
small streams to form reservoirs is now being carried out in 
Bundelkhand, where the principal canal is taken from the 
Betwa. 

Great attention has been jiaid to the improvement of com- 
munications. In 1904, 3,636 miles of railway were open to 
traffic, and some 300 miles in addition were under construc- 
tion or about to be constructed, while surveys have been 
sanctioned for 165 miles more. The railways are fed by an 
elaborate system of roads that are regularly kept up. 

The first Lieutenant-Governor of the Xorth-f\'estern Pro- Ailmmoti.T.- 
_ vinces was Sir C. T. Metcalfe, who was aijpointed in 1836. 

Excluding temporary uk umbents, his successors, with the dates merit, 
of their appointment, were: Mr. 'f. C. Robertson (1S40); 

Mr. J. Thomason (1843) ; Mr. J. R. Colvin (1S53) ; Sir G. F. 
Edmonstone (1S59); Hon. E. Drummond (1863); Sir AV. 

Muir (1S6S) , Sir J. Strachey (1874); and Sir G. Couper 
(1876). The Govornor-General-in-Counc l three times ad- 
ministered the Provinces m person : namely, from 183S to 1840 
(Lord -Auckland), from 1842 to 1843 (Loid Ellenborough), and 
from 1858 to 1S59 (Lord Canning). The Xorth- Western 
Provinces and Oudh were united in 1877 under Sir G. Couper 
as Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner, a post which 
has been since held by Sir A. C. Lyall (18S2), Sir A. Colvin 
(1887), Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite (1892), Sir A. P. MacDonnell 
(18951, Sir James Digges La Touche (1901), and Sir J. P. 

Hewett (1906). The title of Chief Commissioner was dropped 
in 1902, when the new name of C’nited Provinces was 
introiliued. The .Secretariat staff consists of five secretarie.s 
and five iinder-secret.iries. Three of the secretaries belong 
to the Indian (fivil Service ; the chief secretary is in cliarge of 
the Revenue, .Ajipointment, General Aeliiunistratinn, Political, 
and Forest depaitments , another se-cre'tary of the Medicxd, 

Judicial, Police, Educatiomil, and Sanitation dep.irtments ; 
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and the third of tlie Local Self-Government, Financial, Muni- 
cipal, Miscellaneous, and Separate Revenue departments. 
The other tu'o secretaries belong to the Public M'ork.s depart- 
ment, and are ahso Chief Engineers. One of the.se deals with 
the Irrigation branch, and the other with Roads and Buildings. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of appeal in revenue 
and rent cases, and has also important executive duties. It is 
the chief revenue authority in the Provinces, controlling the 
assessment and collection of land revenue, income tax, stamps, 
and excise, and i.s also the Court of Wards. There are two 
permanent members, and a third member was temporarily 
sanctioned for four years from 190’, on account of the 
pressure of work due to settlement and the operations of 
the Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. The Board has 
a secretary and joint-secretary who belong to the Indian 
Civil Service, and a junior secretary who belongs to the 
Provincial Service. The heads of Provincial departments are 
the Inspector-General of Police, Director of Public Instruction, 
Inspector-General of Jails, Inspector-General of Civil Hospital.s, 
Sanitary Commissioner, Director of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture, and Commissioner of Excise and Stamps, who is also 
Inspector-General of Registration. The Accountant-General 
and Postmaster-General represent Imperial departments under 
the Government of India. 

There are forty-eight British District.s, thirty-six being in the 
Province of Agra and twelve in Oudh. I'he average area is 
about 2,200 square mile.s, and the average population a million. 
Districts vary in size from 977 square miles (Lucknow) to 
5,223 square miles (Mirzapur) in the plains, while the hill 
District.s of Almora and Garhwal have an area of 5.416 and 
5,629 square mile.s respectively. Each District is in charge of 
a Di.strict officer, who is called Collector and Magi.strate in the 
Province of -Vgra, e.xcluding the Kumaun Division, and Deputy- 
Commissioner and Magi.strate in the Kumaun Division and in 
Oudh. The Districts are grouped together in Diusuins, each 
under a Commissioner, to whom the lUstrict officers are sub- 
ordinate. I nere are nine Divisions, having an average area of 
nearly 12,000 square miles, and a population of 5 to 6 million.s. 
The number of Districts in a Divi.sion varies from three 
(Kumaun and Gorakhpur) to five (Benares), six (Meerut, Agra, 
Bareilly, Lucknow, and Fyzabad), or seven (Allahabad). The 
most important subdivision of a District is the tahsil. of which 
there are 217, with an average area of 500 square miles and 
a population of 220,000. For judicial purposes (both friminal 
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and revenue) the District officer assigns a subdivision, which 
consists of one or more iahsi/s, according to the number of 
officers available, to each of his subordinates, who may be 
Covenanted Civilians (Joint and Assistant Magistrates and 
Assistant Collectors), or members of the Provincial Service 
(Deputy-Collectors and Magistrates). In a few large Districts 
(e. g. .Saharanpur, Banda, Hamirpur, Jhansi, Gorakhpur, Naini 
Pal, -Vlniora, and Garhwa!) one or more of the subdivisional 
officers reside in their subdivisions, but as a rule they are 
stationed at head-quarters. In the revenue .system of the 
Mughals the Sarkdr roughly corresponded in area to the 
Division, and the Rasiur to the District, though the limits of 
particular units have largely altered. 

Each taks'il is in charge of a talisiMdi-, who is primarily Sub- 
responsible for the collection of re\enue, and also exercises 
judicial powers (criminal and revenue). Tahsils are divided 
into pargafias (which are chiefly of importance in the periodical 
settlemezat of land revenue, when they are taken as convenient 
units). The parganas correspond very closely both in name 
and area with the mahals recorded in the Ai?i-i-Akbarl. Sub- 
ordinate to the tahsildars are the supervi.sor kCi/aingos, of whom 
there arc, on an axerage, about three to each taksli, or 731 in 
all. 'fhese officials suiiervi-'C the work of the patd’dns or 
village accountants, and check their papers, besides performing 
miscellaneous function.s. 

The village autonomy is chiefly confined to the internal Village 
lelations of the villager--. As in must parts of India, menials 
(such as the niessengei, watchman, barbel, and sweeper) and 
artisans (blacksmith, carpenter, and potter) are village servants 
and receive a share in the crops for ordinary Services, Previou.s 
to British rule the village svstem in Northern India was local 
government by an aristocracy. The lower castes managed 
their own social affairs by a.pa?tchixyat or council in each caste, 
but had no voice beyond this, and were largely in the position 
of serfs. The higher castes had no panchdyats, but the chief 
tenants or zamlnddrs managed the tiffairs of the village. Land 
revenue and canal rates are generally collected (except in the 
eastern Itistricts) by the lambarddr, who is selected by the 
subdivisional othcer after nomination by the whole body ol 
co-sharers. Apart from this, no regular link e.xisted between 
the people at large and the officials of government, till, in 189.;, 
headmen, generallv selected from the lamlarddrs^ were ap 
pointed in every vilLagc and large hamlet. 1 he headman 
(mukhia) has no powers of any kind, l.mt in t on-ideration of 
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itis duties of reporting crime under the Criminal Procedure 
Code he is allowed to possess a sword without a licence. An 
attempt recently made to associate the headman with the police 
in criminal investigations has been abandoned. 

The Commi.ssioners of the Bareilly and Kumaun Divisions 
are Political Agents for the Native States of Rampur and Tehrl 
re.spectively. Each of these States is administered by the 
chief with the help of a Council or Darbar. In Rampur 
the Minister is at present (1906) an official lent by the 
British Government. Both chiefs now e.xercise full powers of 
civil, criminal, and revenue administration : but the Raja of 
Tehrl submits the records of cases in which he has ordered 
capital punishment for the approval of the Commissioner of 
Kumaun. The Commissioner of Benares is a Political Agent 
for the purpose of paying certain political pensions. 

A Council for legislative purposes only was first constituted 
in 1886. It consisted of nine members, of whom not fewer 
than three were non-officials, tlie Lieutenant-Governor pre- 
siding. The Indian Councils Act of 1892 provided for an 
enlargement of botli the functions and the numbers of the 
members. The Council now consists of a maximum number 
of fifteen members, of whom not more than seven may be 
officials. Of the eight non-official members, six are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on the recommendation of the 
repre.sentatives of two groups of .selected munici[)al boards, 
two group.s of District boards, the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Senate of the Allahabad University. The 
annual financial statement is explained by the Linancial Secre- 
tar\ to Government and discu.ssed by the members, who are 
not, however, permitted to refer to Imperial finance. (Questions 
may be asked at any meeting on any subject, but are limited 
to matters of fact in the case of subjects which are, or have 
been, the subject of contriners}’ between the Grjvernment of 
India or the .Secretary of .State and the Local Government. 

'I'he following are the chief legi.slative measures specially 
aft'ecting the Provinces which have been passed since 1880, 
excluding Acts subsecjuently repealed ; — 


A. I.X THE (ioVERXOR-GENEKAI.'s COUNCIL. 


Wiccination . . . . . 

hvaares Family Domains . 

Indian Easements 

-Vorthern India Ferries 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Functions. Agra 


(XIII of 18S0). 

(XIV of 1881). 

, V of 1 88 2, extended 
by VIII of 1891' . 
(Ill of iSSfig 
(XIX of 1S86}. 
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Oudh IVasikas ..... 

(XXI of 1 886). 

Oudh Rent ..... 

. (XXII of iS86). 

Civil Courts, Agra .... 

(XII of 1887). 

Allahabad University 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

. i.XVIII of 1887). 

(Administration') 

(XX of 1S90). 

Courts. Oudh . . . . 

XIV of 1891). 

Excise .... 

(XII of 1S96). 

Assam Labour and Lmigration . 

VI of 1901). 

United Pnninces Designation 

(VI of 1902'. 

P*. ACT^ f>F THE LlEf TENANT 

-flul ERNOR. 

Water-works ..... 

(I of 1891'. 

Lodging-houses . 

I of 1892), 

Village Sanitation .... 

(II of 1892). 

Village Courts ..... 

till of 1892). 

Sewerage and Drainage 

CII of 1894'. 

Honorary Munsifs .... 

..11 of 1896'. 

Steam Boilers and Prime Mover" 

(I of 1899'. 

Court of Wards .... 


Municipalities 

(I of 19001, 

Oudh Settled Estates 

( II of 1900). 

Agra Tenancy 

(II of 1901). 

Land Revenue ..... 

(Ill of 1901). 

Bundelkhand Encumbered Estatt- 

ll of 1903'. 

Alienation of Land 

II of 1903'’. 

General (. laiwes .... 

(.1 of 19041. 

Local anti Rural Police Rates 

)1I of 1906 . 

United Provinces I.>isinct Board." 

Ill of 190O). 


I'xcept in the Kumaun Division, which will be referred to Admini 
latei, the subordinate civil courts are distinct from the courts 
dealing with rrimina! and rent and revenue case', d'he High 
Court in the i’rovince of Agra, and the Court of the Judicial 
( 'ommissionor in Oudh, are the final appellate authorities in 
both criminal and civil cases. The former consists of 
a Chief Justice and five pui.sne Judges, and the latter of 
a Judicial Commissioner and two Additional Commissioners. 

1 listrict and Additional District Judges, of whom there are 
twenty-one in the Province of Agra and si,\ in Oudh, have both 
original and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases, 
and occasional appellate jurisdiction in rent cases. District 
officers and their assistants, including ta/islMlrs, [ireside in 
both criminal and rent and revenue courts. In Kumaun the 
Commissioner is a High Court in ci\il cases and a Distiict 
ludge in criminal cases, while the Distiict officers and their 
assistants exercise civil, criminal, and rent and re\ enue powers. 

In the larger cantonments the Cantiinmeut Magistrates ha\e 
limited powers as Judges of a Small Cause Court. 
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The ordinary civil courts of orij^inal jurisdiction are those ot 
the Munsif, Subordinate Judge, Judge of Small Cause Courts, 
and District Judge. There are sixty -eight Munsifs in the Pro 
vince of Agra and twenty-five in Oudh, whose jurisdiction 
extends to all suits the value of which does not exceed Rs. 1,000. 
In Oudh a few iNIunsifs have been specially empowered to 
decide suits of a value up to Rs. 2,000. .Subordinate Judges, 
of whom there are nineteen in Agra and twelve in Oudh, may 
try suits of any value in .\gra, and suits the value of which 
does not exceed R.s. 5,000 in Oudh, unless they are specially 
authorized to try suits without limit. .Vppeals from the decrees 
of Munsifs and .'subordinate Judges, \thcre the value of the 
suit does not exceed Rs. 5,000, lie to the District Judge, who 
may, and gener.tlly does, transfer appeals from the decrees of 
Munsifs to be heard by .Subordinate Judges. Appeals from 
the decrees of Di.strict Judges, and from the decrees of Sub- 
ordinate Judges in cases exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value, lie to 
the High Court in the Province of .\gra and to the Judicial 
Commissioner's Couit in Oudh. There are five Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, whose jurisdiction extends to suits valued 
at Rs. 500, in tlte Districts of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Benares, 
.\gra, and Lucknow; but all Subordinate Judges and many 
selected Munsifs have limited jurisdiction as Judges of Small 
(.'ause Courts. 

The principal statistics of civil suits are shown in the table 
on page 151. There has been a striking increase in the number 
of cases dispo.sed of by .Small Cause Courts, which averaged 
52,479 from i88t to 1890 and 59,458 from 1891 to 1900. This 
Is iiKjre than counterbalanced by the decrease in cases tried b} 
Subordinate and District Civil Courts. 'I’he increa.se in rent 
litigation is due to a change in the law in the Province of Agra 
made so recently that its peimanent effect cannot be gauged. 
The figure.s for ci\il suits proper do not include those for 
Kumaun, where the number of suit.s decided averaged 5,320 
tr(an iSSi to 1S90, 5.092 from 1891 to 1900, and was 4,228 in 
1901, and 4,187 in 1903. 

In Oudh there are a few Honorary Munsifs, and the system 
Is now being e.xtended to the Prox ince' ot .Vgra, Their jurisdic- 
tion is similar to that ol Judges ot Small Cause Courts, but is 
limited to suits not exceeding Rs, 200 in value, and they follow 
the procedure of ordinary Munsifs. Provision ha.s been made 
tor the establishment of village courts by (United I’rovincts) 
.Vet III of 1S92, and \ illuge Munsifs are being appointed. 

< filly sinijile cases are cognizable by these courts, and jurisdic 
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tion is fixed at a maximum of Rs. 20. In 1903 the seventeen 
Honorary iMunsifs in Oudh decided 1,750 cases; and 435 
Village Munsifs, of whom 178 were in the Province of Agra 
and 257 in Oudh, decided 7,221 cuhcs. 

The stipendiary Magistrates include tahsildars, Deputy- C uiuin.'l 
^Magistrate-,, Assistant and Joint-Magistrates, and District 
Magistrates. The first-named usually have second or third 
elass powers, while Deputy-Magistrates and Covenanted 
C'itilians are invested with full powers after completelv pass- 
ing their examinations. There are also ele^•en regular Canton- 
ment Magistrates, and a few Special Magistrates in the Forest 
and Canal departments. In the larger towns and in a few 
rural areas there are benches of Honorary Magistrates with 
278 members; sevcntj’-six other Honorary Magistrates are 
empowered to try criminal cases, chiefly in their own estates. 

The chief statistics of criminal justice are given in the 
table on page 151. There ha.s recently been a steady though 
small reduction in the total number of persons convicted, 
which fell from an average of 236,765 in the decade 1881-90 
to 228,881 in the following decade. The decrease is chiefly 
noticeable in the convictions f(.,r offences against person and 
property, whit.h fell by more than 6 per cent., and indicates 
a distinct improvement in public safely. 

All District Judges are Registrars under the Registration u.- 
Act, 1877. In Dehra Dun the Subordinate Judge, and in the 
Kumaun Division Deputy-Commissioners, hold the same office. 

The Provinces are dnided for registration purposes into sub- 
district.s, which usually coi respond with ta/tsth ■. and a sub- 
registrar is appointed for each sub-distnct, the work of these 
officials being supervised by two inspectors. The number of 
offices was 362 in 1S81, 347 in 1891, 271 in 1901, and 264 
in 1904. The reduction is chiefly due to reorganizations in 
Oudh, where the number was formerly excessive. 'I'he number 
of documents registered has increased from an average of 
187,530 in 1881-90 to 216,867 in 1891-1900. In 1904 it 
was 207,556. 

The main source of public income under native rule was l iaai'.cc : 
derived from an assessment on land. In addition to this '‘-'Oie 

... . rtile. 

many ccsscs or td.\e'> were levied, some being items (if imperial 
receipt, while others were merely the irregular extortions which 
formed part of the remuneration of the offi' ials, or the income 
of the zamlndars. Chief among the imperial taxes were excise, 
customs, taxes on manufactures (especialK weaving) and houses, 
and town duties on sales or oetroi. The othciaK .aid the land- 
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holders levied transit dues on yoods, and presents on different 
occasions, such as festivals. In Oudh, at the time of annexation, 
the nominal demand for land revenue was about 130 lakhs, 
which wa.s increased by fees and cesses to nearly tyo lakhs. 
'I'he summary settlement of the land revenue after the Mutiny 
amounted to less than 106 lakhs. 

The striking feature of the first seventy years of the nine- 
teenth century is the strict control over expenditure exercised 
by the Supreme Government. The proceeds of a few cesses 
and minor sources of income could alone be spent by the 
Provincial Government without -sanction. 

The first scheme of decentralization took eftect from iS7r-2, 
when the administration of certain departments (jails, registra- 
tion, police, education, medical services, excluding the .salaries 
of superior officers, printing, roads, buildings, and miscel- 
laneous public work.s) was made over to the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The receipts, from those which were productive, were 
estimated at 13^ lakhs and the charges at 9S lakhs, and a fixed 
annual allotment of S4I lakhs was made to cover the difference. 
These arrangements la.stetl for six years with a few small 
alterations. 

In 1877-S a further step wa.s taken, and items which supplied 
revenue more capable of development were transferred to the 
control of the Provincial Government. These included excise, 
stamps, law and justice, collections from Government estates in 
the Tarai, Rhabar, and Southern xMirzapur, and a few miscel- 
laneous items, while the Provincial Government was made 
re'-ponsible for expenditure on the services connected with 
land revenue, excise, stamps, administration, stationery, law 
and justice, and a few other items. The total Provincial 
expenditure was thus raised to 274 lakhs, which was to be 
met by estimated recei[)ls of 142 lakhs and an allotment of 
S4 lakhs, the balance being a charge on Loral funds which 
ivere not yet separated from Provincial accounts. Variations 
from the estimated receipts were to he shared equally between 
the Provincial and Imperial Governments. These figures also 
cover the separate arrangements under which productive canals 
and railways ol purely local importance were entrusted to the 
Provincial Gorernment, which was further made responsible 
for a part of the exjienditure on famine relief. By the former 
arrangement expenditure amounting to 41 lakhs was transferred 
with an income of 31 lakhs, while, to meet the deficiency, 
a licence tax yielding lakhs was imposed in the Province of 
Agra under .Let VIII of 1877, which was afterwards revised 
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and extended to Oudh by Act II of 1878. To meet the 
expenditure on famine relief, special rates were authorized by 
Acts III and IV of 1878, which also gave power to reserve 
portions of the local rates for Provincial canals and railways. 

The new arrangements worked satisfactorily, and the Provin- 
cial and Local balances, which were still practically identical, 
increased to 135I- lakhs. 

The next change made was to substitute a fixed proportion 1SS2-7 
of certain revenues for a lump assignment. Thus the revenue 
from, and expenditure on account of, fore.sts (which had pre- 
viously been Imperial), excise, assessed taxes, stamps, and 
registration were divided equally between the Imperial and 
Provincial accounts. Charges on account of pensions were 
made entirely Provincial, and the arrangements made for 
canals and railways were continued. The expenditure thus 
assigned exceeded the income, but a further addition was 
made of 25-45 per cent, of the land revenue, by tvhich it was 
calculated that a surplus of about 5 lakhs would be available. 

The total annual income was estimated at 3091- lakh.s, and the 
expenditure at 304^ lakhs. At the same time taxation was 
reduced by the abolition of the cesses from which pattvaris 
(village accountants) and kCininigris (inspectors of pafwirris) 
were paid in the Province of .\gra, and by the transfer of the 
liability for the pay of the same officials from the zamlndars 
to Government in Oudh. In the last year of the contract the 
old licence tax was replaced by the Imperial income tax (.\ct 
II of 1886). 

In the next quinquennial peruxl the Provincial share of land iSs;-!, 
revenue and excise was reduced to one-quarter, while the share 
in stamps was raised to three-quarters, and the cost of survey 
,ind settlement, of which three-quarters had previously been 
met from Imperial revenues, was made entirely Provincial. 

I’he railways which had been built from Provincial savings now 
became Imperial, with one exception. It was e.stimated that 
the income, after a lump deduction of 4A lakhs in favour 
of Imperial revenue, would be 324 lakhs and the e.xjiendi 
ture 32 r lakhs. New taxation was imposed in 1889 in tin- 
shape of a paiwari rate ' ; but the proceeds (which were 
credited to a new fund) were really a subvention to Impenal 
revenues, as the lump dediu tion was increased by 20 lakhs, 
the estimated yield of the tax. Saemgs amounting to 22 lakhs 
m settlement ex}tenditure were u-sumed by the Supreme 
Government. 

‘ This rate was finally abolished in 1900. 
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i^y;-7. Railways were entirely removed fiom the Provincial account 
in 1892. The new settlement was made with no other 
change in the method of sharing, but the annual lump 
deduction from Provincial receipts was fixed at 25 lakhs, 
the estimated income and expenditure being taken as 315!: 
lakhs. A sum of 5 lakhs annually was also given for reforms 
in the police. This .settlement was soon found to be inadequate, 
and in 1894 necessary reforms in District establishment and in 
the survey system could be carried out only by charging their 
cost to the pattuari fund. By 1 S96 the Provincial balance had 
fallen to 17 lakhs, and in the last year of the settlement famine 
caused Provincial bankruptcy. 

isy; - Pending the restoration of normal conditions, a temporary 

npy. arrangement was made fur one year, the Provincial share of the 
heads of revenue most affected (land revenue, excise, rates, and 
irrigation) being taken at fixed sums. Another provisional 
settlement followed on the same lines us those for 1887 and 
1S92, with the exception tliat the net revenue from irrigation 
(• major W(.irks), whicli liad fluctuated considerably, was now 
equally divided and ci^mijeiisation was given in the lumj) 
adjusting figure. This .settlement was (.iriginally made for two 
years, but it was continued by short extensions up to 1904. 
ociicral The expenditure of the Provincial Government during the 
■c?ults. early settlements was designedly economical, in order to 
accumulate re.serve.s which could be silent on productive works. 
Imperial consideration.s, however, led to the removal from the 
account of the Provincial railways, on which 120 lakhs had 
been e.xpended. The method of adjusting the terms of settle- 
ment on the basis of previous e.xpenditure had tended to 
stereotype a low scale. Exi luding the capital cost of railwavs 
and canals, the actual Provincial expenditure was z--h iakhs 
a year from 1S82 to 18S7, and 320 lakhs a tear from 18S7 to 
1S92. A more libeial allowance was made in the temporary 
settlements from 1,897 to 1904. and the average expenditure 
Irom 1897 to 1902 wa.s 363 lakhs. This included extra grants 
of 10 l.ikhs in 1898-9, 13 lakhs in 1902-3, and 12:5 iakhs in 
1903—4, of which specified amounts were allotted fur e.xpendi- 
ture on education, jiublic works, and the pay of establishments 
in District offices and courts. 

The variations in the receipts and e.xpenditure under 
different heads are shown in the tables on pages 152 and 153, 
and the most important are referred to in describing the 
various branches of administration concerned, 
iresciu I’rom 1904 a new settlement has been made, which will 
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ordinarily not be altered until the variations over a term of airange- 
years from the standard now taken have become considerable. 

The Provincial share of receipts and expenditure is fixed at 
a quarter in the ca.sc of excise, as.sessed taxes, forests, and 
registration, and at one-half in the case of stamps ; while in the 
case of land revenue the Provincial Government obtains one- 
quarter of the receipts, excluding those frc.im Government 
estates which are entirely Provincial, and bears half the 
charges. ‘ Major ’ irrigation works have been made entirely 
Provincial, but a net revenue from them of at least 40 lakhs is 
guaranteed. The estimated revenue for 1904-5 was 372 1 lakhs. 

A lump sum of 30 lakhs has been given to start the new settle- 
ment, besides some smaller amounts for .special purposes. 

Proprietary rights in land existed in most parts of the Pro- Land 
vinces before the advent of British rule, but were not strictly 
defined, and the sale of such rights was almost unknown. In proprie- 
Bundelkhand and in Kumaun the system was ryoiivari, while 
elsewhere it was generally zamlndari, though in the eastern 
Districts it so far resembled ryotivdri that the principle of the 
joint responsibility of all the co-sharers for payment of the land 
revenue due from the village was not recognized, each co- 
sharer being responsible for his own quota only. No distinction 
was made between these two cla.sses in the revenue system 
introduced by the British, but the effects of the difference in 
constitution are still noticeable, and joint responsibility is 
enforced with difficulty in some parts of the Provinces. 

Double proprietary rights were found to exist in some TAu 
Districts, mostly in estates which were known as ialukdari, 
where the inferior proprietors were called zamlndars, bisu'adars, 
birtias, or mukaddams. The talukdari estates had their origin 
in various ways. Some of the talukdirs were representatives of 
old princely houses who had retained or acquired authority over 
considerable areas, or were chiefs of territorial clans. Others 
were officials who had by degrees acquired similar authority 
which tended to become hereditary. In the disorder prevalent 
during the eighteenth century talukas grew or fell to piece.s 
according to the personal character and power of the iabitkd.ir. 
Powerful talukdirs absorbed the property of their smaller 
neighbours, some of whom were forced to accept a subordinate 
position, while others voluntarily placed their villages under 
the control of the talukddr Ui\ the sake of protection. On 
the other hand, in the old territorial talukas it had been the 
practice of t'nc talukdirs grant subordinate right- in jx.rtions 
of their hereditary domains. Such grants were of various 
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kinds, and the most common form was that of hirt, a term 
meaning ‘ cession They were made for a money payment, 
for services, to the heirs of men who had died in battle {manvaf), 
and frequently in the northern Districts for the clearance of 
jungle, or reclamation of waste. The early experience of the 
British in Bengal pointed to the advisability of engaging with 
the actual \illage proprietors, and not with the talukdars, 
where these were officials or had but recently acquired their 
authority ; and this policy was adopted in the settlements 
of Benares and the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Thus 
in the Province of Agra the double proprietary form of 
tenure is now rare, e.xcept in a few Districts. In Oudh the 
system had flourished under the misrule of the first fifty years 
of the nineteenth century, and tahikdlrs held two-thirds 
of the villages in the Province. The policy of setting 
aside the talukdars was applied to Oudh in 1856, when they 
lost nearly onc-half of their talukas, but after the Mutiny 
the status before 1S56 was revived. In the Province 
of Agra the engagement for payment of revenue is usually 
taken from the subordinate proprietor, who also pays a 
fi.xed percentage on the revenue (generally 10 per cent. ) into 
the treasury, which is disbursed by Government to the talukdar. 
In Oudh the settlement is made with the talukdar, and the 
subordinate proprietor is protected by a sub-settlement. The 
latter manages the estate for which he has a sub-settlement, 
and pays the revenue demand plus a fixed amount to the 
talukdar direct. The area held in talukdari tenure amounts 
t‘> 55 per cent, of the assessed and 51 per cent, of the total 
area in Oudh, but only a small portion of this is sub-settled. 

u.her 5iif- Other subordinate rights exist, which extend only to specific 

rr-hN plots in a village, and not, as in the case of a sub-settlement, 
to an eiitue vill.ige or mah'il. These rights arose in various 
ways, .Sometimes they are a \esttge of a former proprietary 
right. In other cases their origin was a grant similar in charac- 
ter to those already described, or they were the religious and 
rharitaliie grants commonly known as sankalp. The sum 
parable to projirietors by under-proprietors, as the holders of 
these rights are called, is liable to revision at each settlement. 
In the Benares Dicision, which is permanently settled, similar 
lights are held by permanent tenure-holders whose rent is not 
liable to alteration. 

tc, Li i.e For revenue purposes the unit is the mahal, which may be 
defined as the area for which a separate agreement for the 
‘ J. Hooper, Basil Settlement Kepert, p. 34. 
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payment of land revenue is taken. A mahCtl may be a single 
village or part of a village, or may include more than one 
village. In the eastern Districts comple.v mahah occur, which 
often extend to parts of a number of villages. 

The ordinary landholder is known as zanilndar, and zamin- 
dari tenures are divided into four classes; (u) zannnddri ' 
proper, in which the profits (but not the land) of a whole 
viahdl are di\ided among the I'o-sharers, if there are more than 
one, according to their shares ; (/-■) pattidari, where the whole 
land (not the profits) of a village is divided between the 
different co-sharers or groups of co-sharers in definite fractions 
of the total ; (c) imperfect pattiddri, where part of the land is 
undivided as in zamt/tdari, and part is divided as in patfiddri, 
the profits of the undir ided land being shared in approximately 
the same proportions as tho.se of the divided land ; {d) bhaiya- 
chdi'd, where the land is also divided, but where each share 
is a definite area or specific plot and is not defined as a 
fraction of the whole. Revenue is usually paid in each class 
by a representative of the co-sharers who is called the 
lambardCir ; one or more lambarddrs are appointed in each 
niahdl. In zaminddri mahdls owned by se^■eral co-sharers, and 
in pattjddri >nahlls, the relations between landlord and tenant 
are managed by representative co-sharers in consultation with 
the whole body. In the eastern Districts, as already noted, 
the lambarddri system is not successful, owing to the weakness 
of joint responsibility, and individual co-sharers frequently 
manage their own shares and pay their re\enue direct. 

In the permanently-settled Districts of the Ilcnares Division Tijntint 
a special class of tenants is found who have heritable and nglus. 
transferable rights at a fixed rent, and are liable to eviction 
only for default in paying rent. Other tenants are divided 
into two classes according as they have or ha\e not a right of 
occupancy ; but the term ‘ occupancy tenant ’ bears a difterent 
meaning in each Province, and the non-occupancy tenant in 
Oudh has certain rights which he does not possess in i\gra. 

In the older Pro\ince the occupancy tenant has a heritable, 
but not a transferable’, right to hold certain land, and is not 
li.iblc to e\i<tion except for default in paying rent, while 
the lent pav.ihle i annot be enhanced except bs mutual agree- 
ment or by oulei of a re'venue I'ourl, geiier.illy on the ground 
that It is he'ow the prexailing standard of rent for similai 
land. Up to llte passing of .\i t X of [.Xro. it w.is left to the 
Settlement offii er to record wnether any p,,rt,. ular tenant had 
1 .Subleiting is allow ef aiiccr ecit.m .c-o o a.’i-. 
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occupancy ripht'^ or not according to the custom of the 
locality. That statute, however, provided that any tenant 
acquired occupancy rights in land which he had cultivated 
continLkjusly from year to year, without holding a lea.se, for 
at leant twelve year.-., unless the land was the home farm {slf) 
of a proprietor or was already included in an occupancy 
holding. The increase of population and growing competition 
tor land led in some parts of the Provinces to a strong desire 
on the part of the landlords to check the growth of occupancy 
rights, which was carried into effect by manipulating the 
village record.s, by giving short leases, or by changing the 
holding of a cultivat(rr before the right had accrued. The law 
was accordingly altered by (L’nited Prosinces) Act II of 1901, 
which provides that the change of a holding or dispijssession 
for le.ss than a year does not operate as a break in the period 
of twelve years, while a lease does not prevent the accrual of 
occupancy rights unless it is for at least seven years. A land- 
holder who [)arts with his projirietary rights obtains occupancy 
tights in his home farm at a privileged rate of rent 25 per cent, 
below the rate generally payable for similar land in the neigh- 
bourhood by non-occupancy tenants. This is called ‘ e.x- 
proprietary right.’ In Oudh the so-called ‘occupancy tenant’ 
corresponds to the ‘ ex-proprietary tenant ' in the Province of 
Agra, and no tenant acquires occupancy rights by pre- 
scription ; the rent of the occupancy tenant cannot be 
enhanced beyond a rate i2.|. per cent, lower than that 
ordinarily paid for similar land in the neighbourhood by 
cultivators with no such right. Other tenants in the Province 
of Agra are merely tenants-at-will, with no rights or privileges 
beyond those contained in their leases or agreements. In 
Oudh any person admitted to the cultivation of land acquires 
certain rights. He ls entitled to hold it for seven years at 
the same rent, and at the end of the period the rent cannot 
be enhanced by more t'nan per cent., whether let to the 
■'iiting tenant (<r to a new-comer. On the death of a tenant 
the li.mitation is broken and a fresh contract may be made. 
.Some other pec iliarities ol tenure are found in the Ivu.maun 
Divi'iox and in Okhr.v ])C'X IhsXkiCT. 

from the earliest times in India the state has been entitled 
to a share of the actual produce of the land, and the famous 
settlement made by Akbar merely carried out this principle 
in detail. For convenience the share of [iroduce was often 
i-onverted into a money-rate, and when iJritish rule commenied 
money-rates were nut uncommon. The Benares Oivision 
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came under the sovereignty of the Company in 1775, but for 
more than thirteen years the administration was left to the 
Raja of Benares, who at first paid a fixed sum of 23 lakhs. After 
the disturbance of 1781, which arose out of a claim by Warren 
Hastings for an increased payment in time of war, this was 
raised to 40 lakhs; but in 1788 Jonathan Duncan, who had 
recently been appointed Resident at Benares, was authorized 
to interfere in the system of revenue management, which had 
become the cause of much oppression and distress. The 
strict principles laid down by Akbar had been neglected, and 
the revenue was simply levied at the highest sum which any- 
body would offer. Duncan fixed standard rates for the 
estimated produce of different classes of soil and standard 
prices, and obtained valuations of the produce of parganas 
from the revenue officials called kanu/tgos. The share of the 
gross produce to be taken as revenue varied in different places, 
and was sometimes as much as a half. Some land paid specific 
rates per btgha. The estimates were checked by local inquiry 
and by comparison with earlier assessments. The Avii! or 
native collector received one-tenth of the revenue fixed, and 
various smaller deductions were made in favour of the kanungos 
^ and the samlndars. The summary settlement thus made > ielded 
35| lakhs, rising to 38 lakhs. It was then carefully revised 
with a view to the demand being made permanent ; the re- 
vision was completed in 1790, and after a few corrections the 
settlement was declared unalterable by Regulation I of 1795. 

A similar .system was applied to what is now the Province Ceded and 
of Agra, and it was intended to make two settlements for 
three years each and a third for four years, and then fix the 
demand in perpetuity. But the Court of Directors refused to 
sanction a permanent settlement, and short-term assessments 
were continued. The system was, however, very defective. 

It usually depended on the estimates of the kanungos and the 
accounts of the patwdris, both of which were unreliable, 
checked by information derived from enemies of the 
zamlndars. 

After much discussion. Regulation VII of 1822 provided Regiila- 
new and improved methods. The.se included a survey, the 
preparation of a careful record of all rights, and a description 
of the rates of ca.sh -rents and the method of division of 
produce in grain-rented kind. The asse-snieiit was regulated 
so as to leave the zanundars a ni_t profit amounting to 20 
per cent, on the revenue payable by them. This Regulation 
marks the first advance tow.irds a systematic and detailed 
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assessment on the rental ‘ assets ’ of each village ; but the 
inquiries involved were elaborate and minute, and during the 
next ten years little progress was made. In 1S32 it was stated 
that the settlement of one District would not be finished for 
sixty years. A good deal of information was obtained 
regarding actual ‘assets’ and rates; but in determining the 
‘ assets ’ attention was chiefly paid to estimates of the produce, 
which were calculated by various methods, while the process 
of bargaining between the Collector and the zaminddr still 
continued. A few officers had already realized that the 
simplest way to ascertain the ‘assets’ was to obtain a correct 
rent-roll. In 1S32 inquiries into the amount of produce were 
stopped, and Regulation IX of 1S33 finally laid down the 
new procedure. Deputy-Collectors were appointed to assist in 
the supervision and miscellaneous work. Village maps and 
a field-book were prepared by revenue surveyors, and made 
over to the tahsildar and kanungo for completion. A rent-roll 
was then prepared, and statements of the revenue demand, 
receipts, and balances for ten years were drawn up. The 
Collector inspected the village and fixed the demand on 
a consideration of these papers, the Government share of the 
rental ‘assets’ amounting to 66 per cent, or two-thirds. 
The settlement thus made was fixed for a period of approxi- 
mately thirty years in each District, and this has been the 
ordinary term in all later settlements. 

Various improvements were made in the second regular 
settlement. The assessments were based upon the average 
rental ‘ assets ’ of estates, as to which more accurate information 
had now become available. But the patwdris' papers were 
still far from reliable, and the ‘ assets ’ were calculated on rates 
of rent found by the Settlement officer to be paid in the 
locality. Parg.imis were divided into circles, the soih in each 
circle were classified, and standard rates of rent were selected 
for each clas.s. Up to 1868 the soil of each field was 
sep.irately classified, but in that year the work of checking soil 
classifications was lightened by a system of demarcating blocks 
of soils on village maps, invented by Mr. (now Sir) Charles 
Elliott. It i.s important to notice that the estimated rental, 
on which the asse.ssment was based, might be higher than the 
amount actually paid in a given village, but it represented the 
rental which the Settlement officer believed, from his in- 
spection of similar villages, could be realized. The proportion 
of rental ‘assets’ taken in this settlement was fixed at 
50 per cent., or one-half, and has not been altered since. 
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In spite of frequent recommendations by the Government Permanent 
of India, the Court of Directors had refused to sanction 
a permanent settlement in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, ^^'hen the second regular settlement was commencing 
the Mutiny suddenly broke out and threw back progress in 
every direction. Famine in i860 caused more depression, 
and the idea of a permanent settlement was revived. While 
details were being discussed, important facts were discovered. 

In some tracts rents were found to be increasing enormously, 
while in others they were so low that an assessment at the 
rate prevailing in neighbouring tracts would have been 
excessive. In 1874 the question was laid aside for a time, 
but a few years later financial considerations led to the issue 
of rules that settlements were to be revised only where an 
increa.se of revenue was expected, or where the distribution of 
the old assessment had become unequal. In 1882 an attempt 
was made to devise a scheme by which revenue should be 
enhanced only in the case of an increase in the area under 
cultivation, a rise in prices, or an increase in production due 
to improvements made at Government e.xpense. Detailed 
criticism showed the impracticability of the scheme, and the 
idea of a permanent settlement was abandoned in 1S85. 

The discussion led, however, to simplification of procedure. Third 
As early as 1872 several officers had expressed the view that 
the patwaris' records could be so improved in accuracy as to ment. 
form a reliable basis of as.sessment, and in the Rae Bareli 
District of Oudh they had in fact been .so used. Steps were 
taken to provide for more careful preparation and check of 
these papers, and revised .settlement rules were issued m 1S84 
and 1886. Briefly, the change made lay in the fact that, while 
the important factor in assessment hitherto had been the 
pargana or circle rate ascertained by inquiry and sdertion, 
the new system took the actual rent-roll recorded by the 
pat-wari as the basis of the assessment and used the pargana 
or circle rates as a check. No prospective increase in rents, 
except an increase which could be claimed at once, can now 
be considered in calculating the ‘assets.’ Concessions are 
made for improvements carried out at the cost of pricate 
individuals or by loans from Government. In i8y4 the cost 
of settlements was materially cheaiiened by improvements in 
the method of survey and rexision of reconls, and the re- 
settlement of a Lhstrict now take-, onK about three sears 
instead of six to ten years as at the -.econd settlement. 

In Oudh the a.ssessment has been one-halt of the rental Oadh. 

I 2 
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‘ assets ’ since annexation. A summary settlement was made 
in 1856, but the records generally perished in the Mutiny. 
A second summary settlement followed in 1 85 8, and the first 
regular settlement was made between i86o and 1878, and the 
second between 1893 and 1903. The rules in force have 
been similar to those in the Province of Agra. 

Incidence. The incidence of land revenue is approximately half of the 
incidence of rent ‘assets,’ which has already been discussed. 
There is no definite relation between the assessment and gross 
produce. The most recent estimate places the share of the 
gross produce received by the landlord at one-fourth to one- 
fifth in grain-rented tracts and one-sixth to one-seventh in 
cash-rented areas, and the revenue demand is rather less than 
one-half of these proportions. There is no difference in the 
standard of comfort or in the prosperity of the masses between 
the permanently-settled Districts of the Benares Division and 
the adjacent Districts of Agra and Oudh where periodical 
revisions are made, though it was calculated in 1SS9 that the 
Benares Division, under the rules [irevailing elsewhere, would 
yield a revenue 15 to 20 lakhs higher than its present assess- 
ment of about 47 lakhs. The experience of the famine of 
1896-7 showed that no connexion can be traced between the 
incidence of the land revenue demand and distress due to 
famine, which depends on other more important factors. 
■Suspension In agricultural calamities of any kind a Collector has 
Sion "of”**' to postpone the collection of revenue for six months, 

revenue, and a Commissioner for a year longer. If great loss of crops 
takes place, the Government may suspend or remit revenue 
and at the .same time order the suspension or remi.ssion of 
rent. The policy of giving immediate relief is followed, and 
when scarcity is imminent, owing to the failure of rains, the 
agricultural position is clo.sely watched. In mahals subject to 
fluvial action the assessment is rev i.sed every five years, and 
a -iimilar system is now being introduced into the whole of 
Bum.elkh.vnu, which is peculiarly liable to fluituations in 
pn^speritv. 

Rv-tric- (L mted Provinces) .Vet II of 1900 has provided a system of 
tions on , , • 1 , , • ^ 

transfer. entail in Ul'iiH whiih can, however, be applied only m the 

case of ialukdars and grantee.s whose estates are subject to the 

rule of primogeniture. Distress and indebtedness in Jhilnsi 

District led to the enactment of the Jhansi Encumbered 

Estates .Vet (XVI of 1S82), which provided for inquiry into 

debts by a special judge, and for Ikiuiciation of the amounts 

found to be justly due, with the aid of loans from Gnveinment. 
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The operations were successful ; but the effect was not lasting, 
as there was no restriction upon the right of transfer, and the 
proprietors, whose debts had been liquidated, soon began to 
incur fresh liabilities. Similar provisions have now been 
applied to the whole of Bundelkhand by (United Provinces) 

Act I of 1903 ; and this has been supplemented by another 
Act (II of 1903), which limits alienation of land, by either sale 
or mortgage, from a member of specified agricultural castes to 
members of other castes. 

A large revenue is derived from the opium monopoly, which Opium 
is, however, an item of Imperial receipts. The administration 
is directed by an Opium Agent, who is now appointed from 
the Indian Civil Service in these Provinces, though entirely 
subordinate to the Board of Revenue in Bengal. He is 
assisted by twenty sub-deputy and about thirty assistant opium 
agents. The cultivation of poppy without a licence is for- 
bidden under Act XIII of 1857 in all parts of the Provinces, 
except Jaunsar Bawar to the north of Dehra Dun. It is allowed 
only in certain Districts selected so as to render supervision 
easy, and it is forbidden in the neighbourhood of most large 
cities to prevent smuggling. The largest area is in Oudh 
and the Agra Division ; but cultivation is also permitted in 
parts of the Benares, Allahabad, Rohilkhand, and Gorakhpur 
Divisions. During the rains cultivators collect at convenient 
centres and receive advances for the coming season. The 
poppy is sown in October, and the opium "is obtained by 
lancing the heads and scraping off the dried juice in the 
following February and March. The opium is collected, 
weighed, and classified at fixed centres, where the cultivators 
are paid at rates varying with the class of opium supplied by 
them. It is then packed and forwarded to the factory at 
Ghazlpur, the head-quarters of the Agent. Here it is reduced 
to a uniform consistence, which varies according as the drug is 
intended for export or for consumption in India. The accounts 
of the cultivators are finally adjusted after the opium has been 
again examined in the factory. In 1903 they received a little 
more than Rs. 6 per seer. 

The principal statistics of opium cultivation and production 
are given on the following page. 

The S3stem of giving advances for cultivation and also 
for the construction of wells makes poppy cultivation popular 
within limits. High castes object to growing poppy, both on 
religious grounds and because the cultivation requires a great 
deal of light labour. In the case of low castes this is supplied 
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by the women and children of the cultivators ; and the area 
undertaken by each cultivator is limited by the amount of 
domestic labour which he can command, as the profits rapidly 
diminish when hired labour is required. The crop which 
competes most with the poppy is wheat, especially when the 
cultivators anticipate an unfavourable season, or high prices 


Years. 

Area in 
acres. 

Number 
of chests 
for export. 

Gross value. 

Net revenue. 

1881-90 (average) . 

1 89 1 -1 900 (average) 
1901 

1903 

2 S 9 ,I.S 2 

289,163 

386,262 

374 -S '7 

28.477 

21,509 

23,00; 

22,424 

Rs. 

3,33,23,530 

2,69,65,808 

3,3^,60,555 

2,87.36,510 

Rs, 

2,0;, 89. 988 
1,47.26, 9;5 
1,69,12,909 
59,7^,265 


for wheat. The net revenue depends chiefly on the price 
realized for the opium exported, which is technically known as 
‘ provision ’ opium, and to a small extent upon the consumption 
of excise opium, the cost price of which, at present taken at 
Rs. 8 1 per seer, is credited to the Opium department. 

The Salt department of Northern India, including other 
Provinces, is administered by a Commissioner directly under 
the Government of India, with a Deputy-Commissioner and 
a Personal Assistant. In the United Provinces there are 
two divisions of the Internal branch, each under an Assistant 
Commissioner, ‘ with head-quarters at Agra and Allahabad 
respectively ; the Agra Division contains three circles and the 
Allahabad two, each in charge of a Superintendent. 

To prevent the illicit manufacture of salt, licences are issued 
under Act XII of 1882, and the rules made under it, which 
prohibit the manufacture of salt, saltpetre, every form of sul- 
phate and carbonate of soda, and all other substances made 
from saline earth, except in accordance with the terms 
of the licences. The annual charges for these are Rs. 2 
for crude saltpetre, or sulphate of soda (by artificial heat), or 
carbonate of soda ; Rs. 10 for sulphate of soda by solar 
heat ; and Rs. 50 for refined .saltpetre, including eduction of 
.salt. Purified .salt may not be removed from a factory till after 
examination by an officer of the Salt department and payment 
of the excise duty of Rs. a maund (82|^ lb.). Unrefined 
salt, which is so impure as to be inedible, may be excised for 
industrial purposes on payment of R. i a maund. Refiners, if 
they prefer it, are also allowed to destroy in the presence of 
* Reduced from Rs. 2i to Rs. 2 in 1903, and to Rs. li in 1905. 
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an official the salt produced by them. Sulphate of soda must 
be examined by the salt officials before it is allowed to leave 
a factory ; but it is not liable to any duty, and other sub- 
stances may be disposed of without examination, though the 
preventive staff exercises a very close supervision over all 
licensed factories. 

The quantity of salt and refined saltpetre educed in recent 
years is shown below, with values where these could be 
ascertained. Crude saltpetre is not included, as no account 
is kept of its manufacture ; — 


Minerals. 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Purifietl salt i 
Impure „ 1 

1-344 

Rs. 

•• 1 

1,504 

444 

Rs. 

1.38,179 

*.30* 

3.150 

Rs. 

1,31,176 

1.777 

3jo6 

Rs. 

1,67,076 

RcBned salt- 
petre . 

4,150 

6.21,412 

6,566 

10,94,650 

4.448 

9,68,744 

5-526 

12,03.544 


The consumption of salt in the Provinces has increased 
from 2,656,000 maunds in 1880-1 to 3,698,000 in 1890-1, 
3,685,666 in 1900-1, and 3,974,462 in 1903-4, representing 
a consumption in seers per head of about 2’4, 3-3, 3-1, and 
3'3 respectively. 

The amount of salt produced locally does not form i per 
cent, of the total amount consumed in the Provinces, more 
than half of which comes from Sambhar in Rajputana. Salt- 
petre, both refined and unrefined, is largely exported to 
Calcutta, and the manufacture depends to a considerable 
extent on the demand and price there. Thus the number of 
licences issued for manufacture of crude saltpetre varied from 
9,239 in 1895-6 to 4,896 in 1900-1 and 5,015 in 1903-4. 

The receipts of the Salt department in 1 900-1 were : 
licence fees, Rs. 22,000 ; duty, Rs. 89,000 ; total, Rs. i,i 1,000 ; 
and in 1903-4 Rs. 20,000, Rs, 73,000, and Rs, 93,000 under 
the same heads. 

The Excise department is administered by a Commissioner Excise, 
of Excise subordinate to the Board of Revenue. The super- 
intendence in Districts is entrusted to a member of the District 
staff in addition to his ordinary duties, assisted in most cases 
by an excise inspector. The excise revenue is derived from 
three main he.ads — liquor, opium, and drugs — and consists of 
duty and licence fees for preparation or vend. 

The excise receipts from liquor, which form about 70 per Liquor, 
cent, of the total excise revenue, fall under various heads. 
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Country liquor is usually manufactured in certain distilleries 
belonging to Government by licensed distillers, who supply 
their own plant and material, and pay a licence fee of Rs. 3 
a month per still. When liquor is issued for retail vend, 
a still-head duty is levied which is in most Districts Rs. 2^ 
per gallon of London proof and Rs. 1-14 per gallon of 25° 
under London proof. The duty is higher in a number of 
large towns. The right to retail liquor at each of the licensed 
shops is sold by auction. In the less accessible tracts on 
the northern, eastern, and southern boundaries of the Pro- 
vinces, the combined right to manufacture and sell country 
liquor at specified shops is sold by auction, and no still-head 
duty is levied. The right to sell the sap of palm-trees {tari nr 
send/ll) is also sold by auction, and in some Districts this 
includes the preparation of fermented liquors made from herbs 
or rice. Rum is made hi a private distillery near Shahjahanpur 
after European methods, and pays a duty of Rs. 4 per gallon 
when issued for consumption in these Provinces or the Punjab, 
Rs. 5 in the case of exports to the Central Provinces, and 
Rs. 6 in the case of Assam and Bengal. A second licence for 
manufacturing rum has recently (1904) been given to a firm in 
Cawnpore. Malt liquors are brewed after European methods 
in private breweries at Mussoorie, Lucknow, NainI Tal, and 
Ranikhet, and a duty of one anna per gallon is levied. No 
duty besides a licence fee is levied on imported European 
liquors. The monthly licence fee is ordinarily Rs. 32 for 
wholesale and Rs. 16 for retail vend, and this includes the 
right to sell country rum and beer. The receipts on account 
of country liquor have varied from an average of 34J lakhs in 
1881-90 and 33I lakhs in 1891-1900, to 43 lakhs in 1900— i, 
and 61 lakhs in 1903-4. The receipts in the same periods 
have been ; for English liquor (including duty on rum exported 
to other Provinces), 3 lakhs, 4J lakhs, 5| lakhs, and lakhs ; 
and for tan, i lakh to i| lakhs, 

r'rng=. The drugs, other than opium, used in the Provinces are 
those derived from the hemp plant {Cannabis sativa or indica). 
Both gdnja (the unfertilized female rlowers) and charas (the 
resin) are smoked, while bhan^ (the dried leaves) is used 
for the preparation of a drink or mixed with sweetmeats. 
Gdnja is obtained from Bengal, the Central Provinces, or 
Central India, and pays a duty varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 per 
seer in the ca.se of Bengal, and Rs. 4 in other cases. Charas 
is chiefly imported from Central Asia, but a little is made in 
Kumaun, and it pays a duty of Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per seer. The 
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right to sell all three drugs, including bhang, which is collected 
from the wild plant in many Districts and from the cultivated 
plant in Farrukhabad, is sold by auction *. The total receipts 
have risen from an average of 5| lakhs in 1881-90 and 
8J lakhs in 1S91-1900, to i2|^ lakhs in 1900-1, and 18J lakhs 
in 1903-4. 

Opium is supplied from the Ghazipur factory through Opium. 
District treasuries t(r licensed vendors at a price varying in 
different Districts from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per seer. The differ- 
ence between this price and the cost of the opium, which 
is taken at Rs. 8^ per seer, is credited to excise receipts. In 
some Districts, chiefly those in which poppy is grown, the 
Government treasurers and their assistants are allowed to 
sell the drug ; but the right to sell at licensed shops is sold 
by auction. The total receipts have risen from an average 
of 7 lakhs in 1881-1900 to 7| lakhs in 1900-1 and 8-3 lakhs 
in 1903-4. 

The total net receipts from excise have increased from an General, 
average of 51 lakhs in 1881-90 and 54 lakhs in 1891-1900 
to 70 lakhs in 1900-1 and 97 lakhs in 1903-4, and the inci- 
dence of net receipts per head of population in annas has 
similarly risen from i'3 to 1-7, 2-3, and 2-9. This increase is 
largely owing to higher taxaticm, for it is the policy of Govern- 
ment to raise e.xcise duties as long as the danger of smuggling 
is not incurred. Public opinion is consulted in regard to 
the location and number of shops. Although the use of in- 
toxicants is forbidden by the sacred books of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, excise was a form of revenue under native 
rulers. The moderate use of opium as a drink or in pills is not 
usually condemned, though smoking the drug is reprobated. 

Liquor is used chiefly by the lower castes, and when consumed 
by members of higher castes the practice is concealed, except 
in the case of individuals who have abandoned the .strict rules 
of caste. The highly literate caste of Kayasths is making 
successful efforts to discourage intemperance among its mem- 
bers. The use of bha?tg as a drink is hardly more injurious 
than the use of tea ; but ganja and rv^arar-smoking are con- 
demned. The modern religious movements all favour tem- 
perance ; but the effect of English education is double. In 
so far a.s it weakens the caste sy.stem, or tends to act as a sol- 
vent on orthodox beliefs, it removes a check on intemperance, 

' In T906 a duty of Rs. S j,cr acre was levied on the cultivation of the 
hemp plant, and a duty of Ks. 4 per ntaund on /han^^; imported from 
certain Districts where it is cultivated or grows spontaneously. 
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especially in regard to the use of liquor. On the other hand, 
it has been beneficial in producing higher ethical standards. 

The stamp revenue is divided into two main heads, accord- 
ing as it is derived from judicial or non-judicial stamps. The 
net receipts under the first head have risen from an average of 
t6 lakhs in 1881-90 and 53 lakhs in 1891-igoo to 62 lakhs in 
1 900- 1 and 63 lakhs in 1903-4. Variations are due to the 
same causes as variations in litigation, which have already been 
referred to, and to alterations in the law. Net receipts from 
non-judicial stamps have risen from an average of 15 lakhs in 
1881-90 and 17 lakhs in 1891-1900 to iS lakhs in 1900-1 
and 19 lakhs in 1903-4. They are largely affected by agri- 
cultural conditions. 

d’he net revenue from income ta.x has varied from an average 
of 21 lakhs in 1886-90 and 23 lakhs in 1891-1900 to 25 
lakhs in 1900-1, and 20 lakhs in 1903-4.^ Only about three 
persons are assessed in every 2,000 of the population, and the 
incidence is 8 pies per head. 

It has been explained in dealing with finance that up to 
1871 the only revenue over which the Provincial Government 
had free control was that raised from a few sources, such as 
ferries, pounds, and cesses on land. The cesses were volun- 
tary pa} ments which the zamlnJars engaged to pay along with 
land revenue. They replaced the old liability to maintain roads, 
post lines, and village police, and also provided funds for 
schools. In 1871 the cesses received legal sanction, and then 
amounted to 10 per cent, of the revenue demand in the 
Province of -Agra and 2| per cent, in Oudh, where the zamin- 
ddrs were still liable for the pay of the village police. The 
receipts formed a Provincial fund, from which allotments were 
placed at the disposal of District committees, half the members 
of which were non-officials appointed by Government. These 
committees replaced a number of distinct bodies which for 
varying periods had a.ssisted District officers in the manage- 
ment of roads, education, and dispensarie.s, and their functions 
were confined to these matters. The rates were raised in 1878 
by an additional famine cess of 2 per cent, on the revenue in 
each Province, and from the same year the difference between 
Prcivincial and Local expenditure became more clearly marked. 

In 18S2 a scheme was developed which became law as 

' In this year the limit below which exemption from income tax may be 
claimed w.is raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. r.ooo. 

^ In the permanently settled Districts the cesses take the form of an 
acreage rate. 
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Act XIV of 1883. This provided for aboard in each District, 
with power to supervise, subject to certain restrictions, the 
control and administration of roads, schools, dispensaries, and 
similar public institutions, besides other local works for the 
comfort, convenience, or interest of the public. There were 
also local boards in tahsih, but these had no independent 
authority and no longer exist. The Act provided for the 
establishment of a fund in each District, to which were 
credited the receipts from local rates, less deductions for 
certain items, such as watchmen. District post, Provincial 
railways and canals, and the famine rate, which were not 
under the control of the boards. The net receipts on account 
of pounds and ferries were also allotted, and the District fund 
obtained other receipts from the services controlled by the 
board. The practical effect of the arrangement made was that 
the cost of the services controlled by the boards exceeded the 
funds at their disposal, and for some years the contribution 
from Provincial revenues required to make up the deficit was 
exactly calculated to produce equilibrium. The District funds 
thus had no balance from year to year, and the system resembled 
that of Provincial finance before 1870. Up to 1897 the boards 
were chiefly consultative bodies ; and the members, with some 
exceptions, took little interest in any branch of the administra- 
tion, except schools and hospitals, partly no doubt owing to 
the absence of financial independence. 

In 1897 steps were taken to make the District funds real 
entities. Opening balances were allotted from a grant of 
4 lakhs made by the Government of India, and an attempt was 
made to ascertain the normal income and expenditure in each 
District. Annual grants were then made from Provincial 
revenues sufficient to provide a small margin, and it was con- 
templated to fix these for a term of years ; but this was not 
found possible, owing to the unsettled condition of Pr<;vincial 
finance. Balances were, however, carried forward from year to 
year ; and (U.P.) Act II of 1906 has paved the way for more com- 
plete financial independence by abolishing all deductions from 
the rates, except those for village watchmen. By (U.P.) .\ct III 
of igofi the sphere of usefulness of the boards has been con- 
siderably enlarged. The famine cess imposed in 1878 was 
abohsheil in 1905. and in the same year large grants-in aid were 
made from Imperial revenues. In times of scarcity District 
boards open small relief work-, to test the existence r,f distrt ss ; 
but when this is establi.shed, the works are taken over by the 
Public Works department. In 1903-4 there were 48 Dls- 
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trict boards in the Provinces, with 938 members, of whom 
255 were appointed e’.v officio^ 74 were nominated, and 609 
were elected. The general statistics of the income and 
expenditure of the boards since 1S97-S are given in the table 
on page 1 54. 

When the province of Benares was acquired, it was found 
that minor sanitary improvements were regularly carried out by 
the shopkeepers of Benares city, who privately contributed 
a small sum annually and arranged for its expenditure. Towns 
were, however, usually administered by the kotwal or police 
officer, who was respon.sible for elementary conservancy and 
the regulation of the residences of ‘butchers, hunters of 
animals, washers of the dead, and sweepers,' in addition to his 
police dutie.s. The early British administration of towns was 
confined to the introduction of regular police in the more 
important places ; but by Regulation XVI of 1814 ward com- 
mittees, cfinsisting of householders, were appointed in the more 
important places to assess and collect a tax fn.im which sub- 
ordinate police were fiaid. Act X\' of 1837 made it legal to 
apply savings from this rate to improvements in the towns 
where it was levied, and committees of non-official persons 
were appointed to assi.st in the supervision. The first real 
attempt at municipal self-government was effected by Act X 
of 1842. This authorized the Government to appiuint repre- 
sentatir e committees in any tenvn whore two-thirds of the 
householders applied for the extension of the Act. The com- 
mittees so formed had power to impose a rate of 5 per cent, on 
the annual value of premises, and the proceeds were applied 
to improvements. The Act was not successful and was 
re[)ealcd by Act XXVI of 1850, which gas'e the Govern- 
ment a freer hand in the con^titution of municipal com- 
mittees, and also allowed town duties or octroi to be 
imposed, while the committees were authorized to make 
rules, with the sanction of Government, defining and prohibit- 
ing nuisance.'. Act XXVI of 1S50 wxs ajiplied to Oudh. but 
in 1864 a special ,\ct was [lassed to regulate the Lucknow 
municipality In 1 807 the municipal law in Oudh was amended, 
and a year later an important Act (\T of 18687 was passed for 
the Province' of Agra. Thi.s provided for the gradual introduc- 
tion of the elective system, and enlarged the basis of ta.xation 
by permitting a tax on houses and land up to 7^ per cent, of 
the annual value, and also taxes on professions and trades, on 
carriages and animals used for draught or burden, and tolls, 
besides octroi. The duties of the municipal committees were 
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defined more clearly, and expenditure on education was per- 
mitted. The law in both Provinces was assimilated by Act 
XV of 1873, which made a few' alterations and conferred 
power to regulate carriages, &c., plying for hire. The next 
important change was a part of the general scheme for develop- 
ing local self-government which was set on foot in 1881. 
Act XV of 18S3 provided for the elective principle in all cases, 
and was extended to all municipalities, except six which were 
considered backward. Increased functions were allotted to 
Commissioners with regard to the supervision of municipal 
work, and the powers of the boards to make rules for the pre- 
vention of nuisances were more clearly defined. The *\.cts of 
1873 1883 were replaced by (United Provinces) Act I of 

1900, which provided for the growing needs of municipal 
administration. Larger powers were given to deal with matters 
of public interest and convenience, such as the erection of 
buildings and the regulation of dangerous and offensive trades, 
and new taxes were legalized. Since the passing of the Act of 
1883 municipal self-government has progressed rapidly, and 
methods of conservancy, collection of taxes, and the like have 
been much improved. A great deal has been done to improve 
the ortroi system hy facilitating the grant of refunds, anil by 
establishing bonded warehouses ; and in Cawnpore, where 
through trade is very important, a terminal tax at low rates 
with no refunds has been adopted. The position of municipal 
servants who receive no pension has been improved by the 
establishment of provident funds. In 1S9S a system of peri- 
patetic audit was instituted te/ .supervise the accounts of both 
District boards and inLinii ip.tlities. which has been ot great 
value. Municipal self-government is more successful than the 
iJistrict board .sxstein. but close supervision and control are 
still required, and the District Magistrate is generally chairman, 
though elected by the board in mo-.t places. In 1901 there 
were 104 municipalities, with a total pofmlation of 3-3 millions. 
The population of six towns wa-^ over ioo,ooo, that of seventy- 
two ranged between 1 0,000 and 1 00,000, and that of twenty-six 
was less than 10,000. Xo change was made till 1904, when 
sixteen towns were constituted ‘notified area.s ’ under (United 
I'rovinies) .\ct I of moo. The administration of these is 
simpler than in iminn ipalities , they are managed by small 
cnnmiitteLs aiii'ninled by the ( finer nmeiU. and only selected 
portions of the Ai t .11 appheii to thein. 

The old law ol 1S14, requiring the ii.hahiiants of important .-Vc 
towns to maintain polue for wati h and ward, was amended in 
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i8i6, and Act XX of 1856 consolidated these rules, and in- 
cluded the provision made in 1837 for expenditure on sanita- 
tion. Act XX of 1S56, which may be applied to any place not 
merely an agricultural village, provides for the levy of a rate on 
annual value, or a tax on circumstances and property, the pro- 
ceeds being applied to watch and ward and sanitation. The 
assessment is made by a small committee, which is generally 
consulted in regard to the expenditure. 

The general features of municipal finance are shown in the 
table on page 155. Octroi supplies about half of the total 
income, and the largest single item of expenditure is on conser- 
vancy. The incidence of taxation per head averaged fis. 1-2-8 
in 1900-1 and Rs. 1-4-1 in 1902-3. It is highest in the 
hill stations, where it rises to Rs. 7-1 2-1 1 in Mussoorie and 
Rs. 7-15-0 in Naim Tal. The total number of members of 
municipal boards in 1903-4 was 1,395, whom 1,030 were 
elected : 345 members were officials and 1,050 non-officials ; 
267 were Europeans and 1,128 natives. There are now only 
two places in which the elective principle is not in force. 

The Public Works department is divided into the Buildings 
and Roads branch and the Irrigation branch, each of which is 
administered by a Chief Engineer, who is also a Secretary to 
Government. The Provinces are divided into three circles and 
ten divisions for the administration of buildings and roads, and 
into four circles and twenty divisions for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, and 
each division in charge of an E.xecutive Engineer. The whole 
of the irrigation works constructed or maintained by Govern- 
ment are in charge of the department. Nearly all metalled 
roads, and also bridges on second-class roads, and generally 
all works costing more than Rs. 1,000 are in charge of the 
Buildings and Roads branch, except in municipalitie.s. 

Three railway-, have been constructed at the cost of Provincial 
revenues : namely, the branch from Thildarnagar on the East 
Indian Railway to Tari Gh.at opposite Gha/Ipur, the Cawnpore- 
Achhner.a Railuay, and the Lucknow-Sitapur State Railway; 
but they were transferred to the control of the Director- 
General of State Railw.ays in 1891. The most important irri- 
gation works within the last twenty years have been the con- 
struction of the Betw.x Canal, the P'atehpur branch of the 
Lower G anc.e.s Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges 
Canai, improvements in the Rohilkhand and Tarai Canals, 
and extensive drainage operations in the Do.vn Districts of the 
Meerut and Agra Divisions. The table on page 153 shows 
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that expenditure on other public works rose from an average of 
29 lakhs in 1881-90 to an average of 33 lakhs in 1891-1900. 

The road system of the Provinces was fairly complete by 1881, 
and improvements since then have chiefly been devoted to 
metalling. In particular, cart-roads have been made in 
Kumaun from the foot of the hills to NainI Tal, Ranikhet. 
Almora, and the tea plantations and along the pilgrim routes. 
Important bridges at Kichha between Bareilly and Kathgodam 
and over the Hindan river in Meerut and Muzaffarnagar 
Districts may be mentioned, and others are now (1906) being 
constructed in Gorakhpur and Sultanpur. The Thomason 
Hospital and Lunatic Asylum at Agra, the Muir Central 
College at Allahabad, the Thomason Engineering College at 
Roorkee, the Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow, the 
present Government House and Secretariat offices at NainI 
Tal, and Judge's courts at Fyzabad, Aligarh, and Gnnda have 
all been built or considerably improved within the last twenty 
years. Owing to the encroachment of the Ganges, the head- 
quarters station and offices of Ballia District have been recon- 
structed. Large schemes for water-supply have been undertaken 
since 1890 in Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
and Meerut, and drainage schemes in Agra, Benares, Farrukh- 
abad. and Cawnpore. Drainage schemes for Lucknow and 
Fyzabad are now under consideration. Such schemes are 
drawn up under the superintendence of the Sanitary Engineer 
with Government, who ranks as a Superintending Engineer, 

The total strength of the army in the Provinces in 1903 was : Army. 
British troops, 16,554: Native, 15,428; total, 31,982, The whole 
area of the Provinces is included in the Eastern Command and 
forms part of three divisions. The Meerut division includes 
Meerut, Chakrata, Muttra, Roorkee. Agra, Almora, Bareilly, 
Chaubattia with Ranikhet, Lansdowne, Shahjahanpur, and 
Dehra Dun ; the Lucknow division, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
P'yzabad, Fatehgarh, Allahabad, Benares, and Sitapur ; and the 
Mhow division, Jhansi. There is an ar'-enal at All.ahabad, an 
army clothing (formerly gun-carriage) factory at Fatehgarh, and 
a harness and saddlery factory at (,’awnpore. There are volun- 
teer corps at Allah.ybad, Lucknow, Benares, Gorakhpur, fawn- 
pore, Dehra Dun, NainI Tal, Bareilly, Mussoonc, and Agra, 
with detachments at many other places. The total strength of 
the volunteers in 1003 was 4.901, of whom 580 were Light 
Florse nr Mounted Rifles. 

The R.inipur State ni.aintains a regiment of Imperial Serviic 
cavalry, 317 strong in 1904, besides State troops classed as 
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follows: artillery, 206 with twenty-three guns; cavalry, 152; 
infantry, i,i5y ; and alighols or irregulars, 692. The array of 
Tchri State consists of 113 infantry with two cannon. 

Police. Under native rule regular police existed only in the larger 

towns, and zaminddrs were held responsible for law and order 
in rural tracts. In the British administration a distinction has 
generally been made between the police maintained to keep the 
peace and to prevent and detect crime, and the police whose 
duty was confined to watch and ward. A force for the former 
purpose was estalrlished at the cost of Government, while the 
watchmen or chaiikiJdrs were {uid from a special ces.s in the 
larger towns and were long maintained by the zamlnddys in 
rural are.is, recei\'ing grants of land. 

Regular The regular police up to the time of the Mutiny consisted of 

police. a number of establishments having no connexion with each 
other. During the Mutiny these forces melted away with 
startling rapidity ; and on the restoration of order a military 
police force was raised, con.si^ting of a battalion of infantry and 
cavalry in each Divi,sion. the scale providing for one man to 
every 1,260 of population and every 4-^ square miles of area. 
In i860 a Commi:5.->ion sat at Calcutta, and its conclusions were 
discussed by a local committee sitting at the same time, and by 
another local committee in 1863. The result was the organi- 
zation of a force under Act V of 1S61, on the model of the 
Irish Constabulary, in which all the mi.scellaneous e.stablish- 
ments were absorbed. An Inspector-General had already been 
appointed in i860, and subordinate to him were two Deputy- 
Inspectors-General and a Superintendent of Police in each 
District, except the Kumaun Division. There was also a staff 
of inspectors, sub-in-spectors, head constaliles. and con^tables. 
At the first organization on these prineijiles the strength of the 
regular police was 32,828 men, and the co-.t wa.s 49-2 lakhs; 
but by 1S77, when the two Provinces had been amalgamated, 
this had been reduced to a force of 22,767 men, costing 35-8 
lakh'. In 1S90 a local commission inquired into the working 
and I onditinii ot the force, and recommended an addition of 
9 1 lakli' to the exfit nditure of 37 lakhs then incurred. Re- 
forms Costing .S|- lakhs were sanctioned, and other reforms 
costing .several lakhs in addition are in progress h The force 
was then about 25,000 strong, and the changes proposed added 
only a fe'\ hundred men. In 1901 the regular force cost 5i'7 
lakhs, including superintendence (i -6 lakhs). District executive 

' Further reforms suggested by the I’olice Commission of iijOi-t, are 
now being carrieil out. 
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force (48-5 lakhs), and railway police (r'5 lakhs). In 1904 the 
police force was administered by an Inspector-General, with 
three Deputies (one of whom was in charge of railways) and 
two Assistants, forty-si.'; District Superintendents, two Railwa)- 
Superintendents, and thirty Assistant Superintendents. In re- 
cruiting constables, regard is had to caste, physical develop- 
ment, and character. Less than a quarter of the men can read 
and write, but all the officers are literate. Head constables are 
recruited from the ranks, and are eligible for higher promotion ; 
but 85 per cent, of the sub-inspectors appointed annually art- 
now recruited directly from men who have passed the University 
Entrance examination, and only 15 per cent, are promoted 
head constables. Sub-inspectors are trained at the Police 
Training School at Morad-abad. Increases in the pay of police 
since the commission of 1890 and the direct recruitment of 
officers have worked great clianges in the force. The Police 
Training School, founded in 1893, has had valuable results, 
and large suras have recently been spent in improving the 
accommodation provided for police officials. Several criminal 
tribes, such as Barwars in Gonda, Sansias in Kheri, Sanaurias 
in Jhansi, and Doms in Gorakhpur, are under surveillance, and 
., efforts are made to provide land for cultivatirm by them : hut 
progress in reform is slow. There is a reformat<iry for juvenile 
offenders at Chunar. No separate detective staff exist-' : 
but one of the Deputy-Inspectors-General collates weekh 
reports received from the Districts, and cin.'ulates an account 
of special crime. Identification of criminals by means of 
anthropometry was commenced about rS95 ; but since 1900 
more reliance has been placed on finger-prints. The armed 
police is specially recruited and is armed with Martini rifles. 

The railway police i.s under a Dei)Uty-Inspeetor-GeneraI and 
two .Superintendents. 

The vilLrge chatikidars in the Province of Agra were paid Rural 
directly by the za/rumllrs, generally by grants of land and 
a share of produce, up to the time of the first regular settle- 
ment. From 1833 it was left to the Settlement officer and 
Magi.strate to decide whether the chanfiidars should be paid in 
cash from the proceeds of a rate at 3 per cent, on the- annu.d 
value of land, and such a s\stem «.is introdured in many 
Districts. From 1855 thm sjstcm was ur.ulually extended to 
all Districts. In Oudh, afn r the Mutm\. it " is di.-i ided to 
revert to the old method of holding the Z'lnundjrs rcsponsihe . 
and this continued U[) to 18(^5. alien a -tem cii i a-h ii i\ 
ments was begun and a ce^s was Is \ i-.-d und- r 1 Unite d I’l o\ uu c - ) 
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Act V of 1894. The number and cost of the cJiaukidars is 
shown in the table on page 156. 

Cognizable The number of criminal cases dealt with by the police and 


the main results are given below 

Avrrage of fi\e 
years ending 
1901 

Numbers of cases reported ..... 

igi.jjS 

„ decided in the criminal courts . 

60,348 

„ ending in acquittal or discharge 

6,944 

„ ending in conviction 

53,304 


Jaih. The administration of the Jail department is in "charge of 

an Inspector-General of Prisons, who is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. Each of the Central jails is in charge 
of a Special Superintendent, who alsf) administers the Di.strict 
jail at the same place. Other District jails are in charge of 
Civil Surgeons. There is a jail at the head-quarters of almost 
every District. The main statistics are given in the table on 
page 157. In 1903 there were ''i.v Central jails, forty-four 
District jails, and six subsidiary jails, the total number of 
inmates being 23,147. The cost was nearly 12 lakhs, or 
Rs. 51-4 per head. The principal industries carried on in jails 
are weaving cotton cloth, carpets, blanket.s, and matting, grinding 
corn, and gardening. In 1903 a sum of 2 lakhs was earned. 
Tent-making is confined to the Fatehgarh Central jail, and the 
tents are chiefly made for the public service. Forms are 
printed in the Central jails at Nairn near Allahabad, and at 
Lucknow. The mortality in jails is much below that of the 
population at large, and it is found that prisoners generally 
increase in weight. Distress invariably adds to the jail popu- 
lation, and in 1897 the number rose to 36,257j( 

Ediic-stion. college was founded at Benare.s in 1791 to cultivate the 
History, literature, and religion of the Hindus, and to supply 

qualified assistants for European Judges. In 1823 the Agra 
College was established from funds left by Pandit Gangadhar. 
Eight schools were opened at various times between 1S25 and 
1837 under the direction of the Educational Committee, which 
Were ,it fir>t chiefly for Oriental learning. From 1S35 English 
education was fostered in accordance with Lord William 
Bentinck's minute, inspired by Lord IMacaulay. The control 
of education was made over to the Local Government in 1843, 
and it was at once decided that indigenous schools should be 
aided instead of the existing institutions described above, which 
were expensive and not satisfactory. Indigenous schools con- 
--isted of those in which reading and writing the vernacular 
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in the Nagari character and a little arithmetic were taught, and 
those in which Persian, which till recently had been the court 
language, was the medium. Textbooks in the vernacular were 
for the first time drawn up and circulated, and rewards were 
given to deserving teachers. In 1849 a scheme costing half 
a lakh was sanctioned, which included the establishment of 
a model school at the head-fjuarters of each faksil in eight 
Districts, and a visitor-general, e\ith a District visitor and two 
or three /(U-jaiui visitors, in each District. Five years later 
the Collector of Muttra induced the zanfaidars to subscribe 
a cess by which primary schools were established for groups of 
villages, and the system rapidly extended to other Districts. 

The progress made was commended in the Directors’ dispatch 
of 1854, which laid down a comprehensive scheme for the 
whole of India. The department was then constituted with 
a Direct(jr, assisted by two Inspectors, and its efforts at first 
aimed at the establishment of the tahsill and rural schools 
described above. With the exception of the two colleges and 
one high school, secondary education was chiefly looked after 
by various missionary bodies, which then maintained two 
colleges at Agra and one at Benares, besides ten .schools. 
District schools were not generally estahli.ihed till 1S67. In 
Dudh the fir^t educational institutions were District schools, 
chiefly intended to educate the children of the higher classes . 
these were started by private subscriptions, aided by Govern- 
ment grants, in every District between 1S59 and 1862. Tahsill 
schools, in some of which English was taught, were opened 
between 1S61 and 1S65 ; and in 1S64 a department was coneti- 
tilted with a Direi tor and two In>pectors, and funds were 
provided for primary education by a Ccss similar to that 
contributed in tile Province of Agra. hen the Province.s 
were united in 1877 education m Oudh was more backward 
than in Agra ; but much has been done to improve it. Uni- 
versity education in the modern sonxe commenced in 1S60 
with the affiliation of colleges to the Calcutta University ; and 
in 1872 the growing needs of the Provinces led to the founda- 
tion of the Muir Central College at Allahabad, which was 
intended to be the focus of an improved .system. The Allah- 
obld University was constituted in 1SS7. 

In 1904 the department was administered by the Director, Present 
an Assistant Director, six Insiiectors, and ele-ven .\ssistant 

^ . tD'H. 

Inspector-,. The profcssoii.d staff consists of two Principals, 
eleven Professors, two Assistant Protessors. two Uiw Readers, 
ind the Principals of the Tr.iinmg College ,',nd Ref rniatory 
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School The posts of Assistant Director, three Inspectors, 
two Principals, and six Professors belong to tlie Imperial 
service and are filled by recruitment in England ; the remain- 
ing posts are Provincial and filled in India. Public schools 
are almost entirely maintained by the District and municipal 
boards. The Inspector manages District - board English 
schools, Normal schools, and the Training College, inspects 
all other English schools in his circle, and exercises a general 
control over subordinate inspecting officers. The Assistant 
Inspector supervises vernacular middle schools and the work 
of the District inspecting officers. The latter include forty- 
seven Deputy- and eighty-one Sub-Deputy-Inspectors, whose 
work is confined to all public vernacular schools in the Dis- 
tricts to which they are attached. 

Up to 1904 the University Senate consisted of fellows, who 
were either ex offkio, or appointed by the Chancellor, or elected 
by the Senate, with the provisos that the number of elected 
members might not e.xceed the number appointed, and that 
the total number of fellows might not be less than thirty. The 
Senate appointed a Syndicate from among its members, and 
also constituted Faculties. In 1904 there were seventeen f.v 
officio, forty-two nominated, and forty-two elected fellow.s. By- 
Act VIII of 1904 the number of fellows may vary between 
forty and forty-five, of whom ten shall be elected by the Senate 
or by registered graduates, five by the Faculties, and the re- 
mainder nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor in his capacity 
of Chancellor. 

The number of Arts colleges was sixteen in 1891, and 
twenty-eight in 1901 and 1904 : but many of these are merely 
collegiate classe-> attached to schools. The principal colleges 
in 1904 were the Government institutions at Allahabad and 
Benares ; aided colleges at Lucknow (Canning College and 
Women’s College;, Agra (Agra College), Aligarh, Bareilly, 
Gorakhpur, Cawnpore, Meerut; and unaided colleges at -Vgra 
(.St. John's), Lucknow (Reid Christian College), and Benares 
(Hindu College;. 

The Government Sanskrit College at Benares imparts in- 
struction in Sanskrit up to the highest standard, while Persian 
and .Vrabic are taught in special classes at the Muir College, 
.Mlahabad, the Aligarh College, and in a number of aided 
institutions. Schemes for the extension of Western methods of 
study are now under consideration. 

The Thomason Engineering College at Roorkee, which 
educates civil and electrical engineers, h.id 371 students in 
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1903-4. No degree in engineering is conferred by the Uni- 
versity, but certificates of proficiency are given by the college. 
Since 1896 classes for mechanics, industrial training in printing, 
photography, and photo-mechanical work, and for art handi- 
work have been opened. Non-commissioned officers of the 
British and Native army are also trained here. No colleges 
teach law exclusively, but in nine institutions classes are held 
for this subject. training college for teachers was opened at 
-Vllahabad in 1900 and had forty-eight students in 1903-4. 

In 1903-4 the total University expenditure was Rs. 49,000, 
which was met almost entirely from examination fees. Govern- 
ment colleges cost 3-8 lakhs, aided colleges 2 lakhs, and un- 
aided colleges Rs. 84,000. Four years’ attendance is required 
for the attainment of the degree. The hostel or boarding 
system is an old one, but has been greatly developed in recent 
years. In 1903-4, out of 1,944 students in colleges, 796 were 
residing in hostels, chiefly unaided. The principal statistics of 
University education are shown below: — 
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Note.— F rom i8go* i onwards, tht* u present all the rrsuUs at the Allah- 

.ihcl'i rn'\ersity, inrludin^ students fr.nn otin r Proxmce-.. 


Secondary schools are divided according to the curriculum seconJary 
into high and middle schools. In the former English is taught 
up to the standard of the University Entrance and the -School 
Final examinations. Middle schools are divided according as 
English is or is not taught. The number of secondary schools 
for boys rose from 487 in 1891 to 502 in 1901 and 508 in 1904 ; 

■md the number of scholars from 51,420 to 66,746 and 71,827. 

Of these schools 46 were maintained by Government, in- 
cluding 34 high schools; 313 were maintained by Ihs- 
trict and municipal boards; no were aided schools, and 
36 were unaided. Grants to aided schools are given with 
regard to the (ia-.s of institution, the expenditure incurred on 
tuition l4^,the managers, the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion. and the general condition of the school. 'Fhe ordinary 
grants are Rs. 750 flir the high section, Rs. 400 for the u[)per 
middle section, and Rs. 250 for the lower middle section of 
a school ; but these arc liable to reduction, and may aUo be 
-c.ppleniented by grants at rates not exceeding' Rs. 3 for each 
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scholar in the high or middle section, Rs. 2 in the U[)i->er, and 
Rs. in the lower primary sections. The proportion of the 
male population of school-going age under secondary instruc- 
tion in 1901 was i-Si per cent. Teachers in middle schools 
are paid from Rs. 8 to Rs. 25 a month. 

Primary schools are divided into two sections. In the lower 
section reading, writing, arithmetic up to the four compound 
rules, elementary geography, drawing, object lessons, and drill 
are taught. In the upper section the same subjects are taught 
to a higher standard. The number of .schools for boys has 
risen from 4,758 in rSpr to 6,982 in 1901 and 8,070 in 1904 . 
and the number of pupils from 149,263 to 262,659 and 330,387. 
Up to 1S95 the old system of aiding indigenous .schools had 
been gradually discontinued, but it was then revited with veiy 
beneficial results. Primary education is almost entirely in the 
hands of the District and municipal boards, which managed 
5,320 schools in 1904, while Government managed nnl) 
14 : 2,644 "'ere aided, and 90 were privatel)' managed 

without aid. Teachers in primary s( hools mu.st hold a certifi- 
cate of having passed the Normal school examination, unlc". 
certificated men are not available. The minimum rate of [ia\ 
is Rs. 8 a month, and the maximum about Rs. 15. 

'rhe number of institutions for female education has in 
creased from 391 in 1S81 to 499 in 1S91 and 637 in 1901. and 
the number c)f pupils from 9,422 to 13,870 and 21,314, In 
1903 there were 800 institutions with 26,048 pupils. Though 
numbers have increa.sed the total results are still very small, and 
in 1901 only 0-62 per cent, of the female population of scIkjo! 
going age was under instruction. There is a direct prejudict 
against female education in most parts of the Pr. ivinces, though 
the Arya .Samaj and a few advanced natives, especially in the 
larger towns, are striving to remove it. ^Missionary enterprise 
has done much, especially in the IMeerut and Rohilkhand 
Divisions, where the American IMethodist Mission is at work. 
In 1900 the Protestant mi.ssion.s in the.se Provinces had 13.220 
girls under tuition, and were attempting to educate 14,243 
pupils in zan hias. Gote-rnment ha.s now reopened a Normal 
school for women at Lueknow, and special efforts are being 
made by grants from Provincial revenues and District board 
funds. 

In 1904 four training schools for master.s, with 475 students, 
were maintained by Government. One Government school 
for training mistresses contained twenty-one students, and 
three private schools had fort) -five female 'Students. There 
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were two medical schools at Agra for male and female students, 
with 260 scholars on the rolls. An industrial school is 
maintained at Lucknow, and industrial classes also exist in 
Christ Church College at Cawnpore. The Agricultural School 
at Cawnpore contained fifty-nine students, most of whom were 
attending to qualify as kantingos. Commercial classes exist 
in a few schools and colleges, notably at the Reid Christian 
College in Lucknow, where shorthand and typewriting are 
taught. The Imperial Forest School at Dehra Dun teaches 
forestry and is divided into two sections. The upper class 
reads in English for the higher standard or Ranger’s certifi- 
cate, and the lower class in vernacular for the lower standard 
or Forester’s certificate. 

The largest institution for Europeans and Eurasians in Euroiic.ru 
the Provinces is the Alartiniere School at Lucknow, which 
entirely independent of Government aid and educates about cilncation. 
275 boys and 73 girls. In addition to this, there were 
forty schools in 1881, forty-five in 1891, and sixty-eight 
in 1901, with 3,247, 2,815, and 4,211 pupils. In 1904 there 
were sixty-nine schools for Europeans and Eurasians, of which 
fifty were aided, and the number of pupils was 4,376. Of 
these .schools, twenty-one arc in the two hill statioiiM — Naini 
Tal and Mussoorie — with nearly h,alf the total number of 
scholars. The examination results show considerable improve- 
ment in secondary education, 'fire main results in 1903-4 
are; 4; First Arts, 14; Roorkee, 32 : M.itriculation. 7 ; 

High school, 136; Middle, iSd; and Primary, 25S. The 
scholars i.hicfly find emplouneiu in Governmeiu service and 
on rail\\a).s. 

The backward state of education among Muhammadans is Muhnni- 
not .so marked in these Provinces as in some parts of India. 


At the outset they re-sented c-speciall) the introduction of 
English education, and the substitution of the vernacular for 
Per-sian. The influence of the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, 
who founded a school at Aligarh in 1875 — rai.sed to the status 
of a college in 1S78 — has caused great changes in the views 
held. The proportion of Musalmilns to the total scholars 
in all public educational institutions is about 15 per cent., 
which is slightly higher than their proportion to the tutal 
population (14 jier cent.). It must, however, he noticed that 
iMusalniaiis include 36 per cent, of the urban population, and 
education is iiiiu h conimonei in to -, mis than in ruial are.t^. 
In iSSi Musalni.ins fornieil 12 per 1 ent. ot the 'tudeiits in 
.Vrts colleges ; the} \\i f, 17 [ler < ent. in iSni and 15 per cent. 


madaii 

education. 
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ill 1901. Degrees taken by Muhammadans were 14 per cent 
of the total in 1891 and 19 per cent, in 1901, and matricula 
tions 18 and 15 per cent. In general school education 
Musalmans formed about 21 per cent, cf the total in secondary 
schools in both 1891 and 1901, and 15 and 14 per cent, 
respectively, in primary .schools. The objection that the 
Goiernment schools make no provision for religious instruc- 
tion is still felt ; and this explains the high proportion of 
Musalmans in private schools, where in 1901 they formed 
52 per cent, of the total in advanced schools, and 42 per cent, 
in elementary schools. Judged by the census results for literac}-, 
Muhammadans made slightly more progre^s than Hindus 
between 1891 and 1901. The knowledge of English is more 
ciminion among Muhammadan-, than among Hindus. 

'I'he proportion of the population of a school-going age 
under instruction has increased from 3-4 per cent, in 1881 
to 4'i per cent, in 1891, 6’i per cent, in 1901, and 7 per cent, 
in 1904. For boys it was 12-9 per cent., and for girls only 
0-73 per cent, in the latest year. A considerable impetu.s was 
given by the revival in 1895 of the .system aiding indigenous 
education. Between 1S91 and 1901 the proportion under 
secondary educati(jn increased from 1-4 to i'8 per cent., t\hile 
the increase under primary education was from 4-1 to 7'i per 
<'ent. The cen.su.s figures of 1901 showed that 578 males and 
24 females out of 10,000 of either sex could read and 
write, and the proportions had increased in ten }-ears by 9 per 
cent, for both sexes together, 8 per cent, for males and 39 per 
Cent, for females. In the Himalayan tract 1,032 male.s, and in 
the Central India plateau and ea.stern plain 706 male.s out 
of 10,000 are literate, but in the western plain only 495. By 
religion, 41 per cent, of Christians, 24 per cent, of Arjas, and 
22 per cent, of Jains are literate; but in the case of Hindus 
and Musalmans, who form the bulk of the pcrpulation, the 
proportion sinks to 3 and 2-8 per cent. The caste system 
IS responsible to some extent for the backwardness of educa- 
tion. Nearly one-quarter of the total number of Hindus are 
considered .so impure that a member of a higher caste after 
contact with them is rerjuired to bathe. Though the schools 
are open to all. the admission of a boy belonging to one of 
these impure castes would be resented. Among the middle- 
class castes, forming 40 per cent, of the total, education is 
commonly regarded as a useless lu.xury. In the ca.se of female 
education one of the chief difficultie.s is the paucity of female 
teachers. The labours of the various missionary bodies have 
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been especially valuable in the case of female education and 
the education of the lowest castes. Two principal characters 
for writing are in use in the Provinces, the Persian and the 
Nagari, the latter having many local varieties in a cursive form. 

Out of every ten literate Hindus nine can read and write 
Nagari only, or one of its cursive forms, while among IMusal- 
mans six out of seven know the Persian alphabet only. 

The main statistics of educational finance for 1903-4 are Finance, 
shown below. The monthly fees in Government schools vary 
from 2 to 1 2 annas in the primary sections to R. i to Rs. 2 in 
the middle sections, and Rs. 2§ to Rs. 3 in high schools. In 
aided schools the fees must be at least 75 per cent, of those 
fixed for Government schools. Collegiate fees range from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 a month. 



Expenditure on institutions inatntained or aided by 
public funds in i‘)03-4 from 


Provinci.il 

revenues. 

District and 
municipal funds 

Fees. 

P 

S 

9 . 

W 

V 

pS 

Total. 

.\rts and Piofes- 

1 

Ks. j 

Ki. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. i 

. sional colleges . 
Training and spe- 

4,00,176 ! 

6,910 

95 . 33 ''^ 

77,920 

5.80,344 

cial schools 
Secondary boys’ 

66,006 1 

1 

S9.490 

12,050 

15,656 

1,83,208 

.schools 

I’rimary boys’ 


4.53.421 

4-30.149 

1 . 73.167 

11,78,592 

schools 

4 " 7'7 . 

0 . 07 . 6 ;o 

74.217 

2S.265 

10,14,849 

Girls’ schools 

60,523 

70,076 

83.945 

1.49,236 

3.63.780 

Total 


*r-- 2 r -547 

6,95.705 

4 ,. 44.244 

33,20.773 


In 1845, when efforts to spread education were commencing, News- 
there was only one native paper in the Provinces not printed 
in English, and that was in Persian. By 1881 there were 6g, 
and the number rose to 101 in 1891 and T19 in 1901. 

Gf the papers appearing in 1901, 3 were dailies and 
5 more were published twice or thrice a week ; r r were 
m English and 103 in the \(>rnacular (69 in Persian and 
34 in N.igari charai ters). The total circulatir.n of the 
vernacular jiapers exceeds 40,000. 1 he paper"- with the largest 

circulations are ; the JRi’Jput (fortnightly), which is chiefly 
occupied with the ( ondition of Rajputs; Bharat Jr.i'an 
(weekly), a Hindu paper of moderate tone in politics . the 
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Sa/idhiH Eharm Faiakd (monthly), which bupport^ the 
orthodox Hindu religion against the Arya Saniaj : /dsns 
(monthly), chiefly concerned with police cases : Kdnyaknhj 
Hitkdrl (monthly), which promotes reforms among Kanyakubj 
(Kanaujia) Brahmans. The principal political organs in 
English are : the Advocate (twice a week) and the Kdyastha 
Samdchdr (now Hindustan Review) (monthly), both of whir h 
are strong supporters of the Congress ; in vernacular Al Bashn- 
(weekly), which is strongly Muhammadan : Hindustani 
(weekly), a reproduction of the Advocate : Oudh Akhbdn 
(daily), a moderate paper which op[)Oses the Congress ; Oudh 
Samdekan (weekly), a moderate paper. Taken as a whole 
the tone of the Fre^s is satisfactory, (lovernment is keenly 
criticized, often without a due knowledge of the facts. The 
leading castes, the ^Vrj'a Samaj, and the taiukdars of Oudh all 
have their own organs. .About one-third of the number of 
papers published in 1901 were in the Muhammadan interest 
The Pioneer is the chief .Anglo-Indian organ. 

RegibtLred The total number of publications (books, Arc.) registered 

tioiis"^''' i >449 ill 1901. The most striking- 

feature about these figures is the large increase in original 
works from 723 to 1,399, the decrease in republications 
from 104 to 6, and in translations from 132 to 44. Classifying 
the books by subjects, it appe.irs that in 1901 educational 
work.s, which are chiefly school-books, numbered 360, or 
one-quarter of the total, while in 1891 they had been only 
87, or one-eleventh. Books on religious subjects have de- 
creased from 306 to 238, while poetical works have increased 
from 70 to 266. Novels have risen from 65 to 104. In 
lyoi the other principal clu'ses of books were Histor>. 
77 (59 educational); Language, 196 (17S educational); 

Philosophy, 44; and Aliscellaneous. 38 7 (73 educational). 
The headings .Art.s, Biography, Drama. \'oyageb and 'I'raveK 
included only 54 book--, while out of 30 books on scientific 
subjects 28 Were educational. 

Hospitals I he Medical department is in charge of an Inspector- 

ar.il ihs- General of Civil Hosriitals. Every District but .Vlmora is in 
ciuirge of a Civil Surgeon, with an Asbi'itant in a few of the 
larger stations. Aledical officers in military employ also hold 
collateral civil charge at Almor.r and Ranikhet. There are 
eighty-three .Vssistant Surgeons in charge of the more important 
dispensaries, and a large number of Hospital .Vssistants. 'I’he 
important statistics of medical work are given in the table on 
[cages 1 59 and 160. The number of hosjiuals and disjieiisaric' 
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has risen from 212 in 1881 to 299 in 1891, 485 in 1901, and 
500 in 1903. The increase between 1891 and 1901 was largely 
due to the inclusion in the returns of more than too police, 
railway, forest, and private dispensaries. The total income in 
1903 was 9-4 lakhs, less than half of which came from Pro. 
vincial revenues, while Local funds contributed 2-5 lakhs, and 
the income from fees, subscriptions, and endowments was 2-8 
lakhs. Expenditure amounted to 8-6 lakhs. The number of 
beds available was 2,737 for male patients and 1.492 for 
females, of which 900 were in hospitals and dispensaries 
exclusively for females. 'I'he largest number of beds in any 
single hospital is 15 1 at Bareilly. The best-equipped hospitals 
for native patients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra and the 
Ralrampur Hospital at Lucknow. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans, opened at Naini Tal in 1892, cost more than 2-^ 
lakhs, about half of which was provided from Clovcrnment 
funds. The number of visits paid by lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants to women at their homes in the bazars 
in 1903 was about 3,800, and more than 300 of these were 
visits made to native ladies of the parda-nashln class. 

'I'here are four lunatic asylums— at Bareilly, Lucknow, Agra, [.miatici, 
and Benares — with 1,148 inmates in 1903, of whom 281 wer., 
criminal lunatics, Out of 327 cases in 1903, the principal 
causes of insanity were alleged to be charas- andguTyb-smoking 
St, spirit-drinking t3, fever 28, epile[>sy 23, heredity 17, 
exposure and injury to brain r 4, moral causes 46, and 
unknown roS. 

Inoculation by indigenous methods is not common, but is Vaccina- 
occasionally practised by the Mali ot gardener caste, which is 
believed to have sjiecial influence over small-pox. The 

statistics of vaccination are shown on page 160. A dejiot for 
the supply of calf-lymph has been established near Naini Tiil. 
Small-pox epidemics h.ive decreased considerably with the 
spread of vaccination. 

d'he system of selling quinine in pice packets was first intro- Sale of 
duced in 1895. 'Fhc packets are now prepared in the .\ligarli 
jail, and in 1903 the amount reali/eil was Rs. 3.099, re[)re' 
scnling nearly 200,000 p.ii-kets of 5-grain dose-. 

The (United l'ro\ ini es) Village Sanitation .\< t of iKyj pro Village 
vides for inquiries being ni.ide into the 'tiffu leiu y and purity 
of the water-siqqily m vill.iges with, a p"['ulatiin ot not Uo- 
than 2,000. It wjs applied expennicnlally in fight 1 i.-tru is 
in 1S94 and to the wtu'le BrovincC' in 1 S9''. I’art ot the 
funds required may be supplied by iM-trxt ho.nL. and grants 
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have also been made by Government ; but owing to the 
prejudices of the people progress is slow. The Act also 
provides for necessary action being taken in villages in the 
case of epidemics, and for elementary conservancy. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, begun by 
Colonel Lambton in 1802, was extended over the North- 
IVestern Provinces’ chiefly between 1843 1850, and forms 

the eventual basis on which all modern surveys are made. 
Before 1823 -such other professional surveys as existed were 
merely of the nature of military reconnaissances. In 1823 the 
professional survey was begun. Its work consisted in the 
preparation of maps on the scale of 4 inches to the mile, based 
on theodolite traverses, and showing the boundaries and sites 
of villages and all topographical features. Practically the 
whole of the Provinces were surveyed in this manner, but the 
records of several Districts were lost during the Mutiny. 

Up to i87r cadastral surveys were carried out by the Settle- 
ment officers in Districts under settlement. The maps at first 
were mere eye sketche-;, showing roughly the position and 
shape of each field ; but in 1S52 the introduction of the plane- 
table re.sulted in a marked improvement. Amins were the usual 
agency employed, but occasionally the work was done by the 
patwaris with considerable success. 

The scale was 16 inches to the mile, or more usually some 
nearly equivalent scale of the local unit of measurement. These 
surveys not being based on scientific data, the areas were 
unreliable, and the compilation of maps of areas larger than 
a village was difficult and un.satisfactory. After 1871 the two 
systems of revenue sur\-ey were amalgamated, and cadastral 
surveys on the j 6-inch scale, based on theodolite traverses, 
were carried out by profes.sional survey parties. In the earlier 
surveys under this .system, in addition to the maps, the survey 
jjartiei were re.sponsible for the entries in certain of the field- 
bf)ok column.s, and in Di.stricts surveyed later they were asso- 
ciated with the .Settlement department in the preparation of 
other portions of the record.s-of-rights as well. The tracts pro- 
tcssionally surveyed between 1871 and 1894 were the Districts 
of Agra, Muttra, Banda, Hamirpur, and Moradabad, the 
permanently settled areas in Benares, Mirzapur, Ghazipur, 
Jaunpur, and Ballia, and the Districts of Dehra Dun, Gorakh- 
pur, Bcisti, Jhansi (excluding Lalitpur), and Garhwal. In 1894 
survey by a mins was replaced by the system of survey by 
pahvan agency. Under this system, in Districts under survey, 

‘ Now the I'rovince of .\gr,t. 
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after the professional traverse operations have been completed, 
each patwari undergoes a course of instruction, and then under 
the supervision of a survey officer assisted by a small pro- 
fessional staff surveys the villages of his circle and prepares for 
each a complete preliminary record-of-rights, which is after- 
wards attested by a Settlement official before assessment. 

An officer of the Survey of India is in professional charge of 
the several survey establishments ; the methods of survey and 
check survey are those of the Survey of India, and the Deputy- 
Surveyor-General is empowered to inspect the work. After 
settlement the patwaris who have been trained are, with the 
exception of a small minority who fail to qualify, competent to 
maintain the new maps and records under the supervision of 
the kdnungos, a number of whom are also trained during the 
survey operations. The Districts where new maps and records 
have been prepared by /a/rcw/ agency since iSpiare Jhansi 
(Lalitpur subdivision), Meerut, Bahraich, Kherl, Shahjahanpur, 
Bareilly, Pilibhit, Gonda, Farrukhabad, Etah, and portions of 
Sitapur, Bijnor, NainI Tal, Etawah, and Aligarh. 

In addition to the surveys mentioned, the following areas 
have been surveyed topographically by the Survey of India : 
between 1840 and 1S70, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and .-'Ome part^ of Mirzapur, on the 
2-inch scale; between 1851 and 1853, the Native State of 
Tehri on the ^-inch scale : Dehra Dun and the Siwaliks, partly 
on the 4-inch and partly on the 2-inch scales between 1S73 and 
1876 ; and Kumaun and Garhwal on the i-inch scale in 1SS6-S. 

[H. G. Keene; Fall af tlu Miighal Empire (1S76). and BibUo- 
History of Uinduslan — Official Mutiny Narratives. — 

A. Fuhrer ; JPoniimenlal Anliquities and List if Christian 
Tombs in the Xorth-Western Prot'inces and Oudh (.fllah.abad, 
i8gi and 1895 ). — Census Reports (Agra), 1S4S, 1853, 1S65, 
and 1872 ; (Oudh) 1S69 : (United Prorinces) 1S81, 1S91, and 
1901. — W. Crooke : Popular Religion and Polh-lore (iHg 6 ) ; 

Tribes and Castes of the Xortlr IVesteru Proz'inces and Oudh 
(Calcutta, 1896); The Xorth-Western Provinces and Oudh 
(1897). — W. H. Moreland: The Agriculture of the United 
Provinces (.Mlahabad, 1904).— T. Morison : The Industrial 
Organization of an Indian Prov'ince (1906). — Provincial 
Monographs on Brass and Copper, Pottery. Dyes, Cotton, 
fVoollen anti Silk Fabrics. [\ory ,md Wood 1 arving, Su,ar. 
Tanning, and Gold and Silv.-r Ware 1 .MLihJbjtl, 1S04 
1905). — District Gazetteers (uml'. r revistoiA - Othei autl'.onlits 
will be found under Ouiui.] 
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TABLE IV 


Statistics of Agriculture, United Provinces 

(in square miles) 


; Average 
' for 

' 1886-90 

Average 

for 

1891-1900, 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4- 

Total aita 


90,268 

101,419 

103,757 

104,07s 

Total uncultivated area 


.19-379 

49.343 

49t725 

49,150 

y uliival le, but not cultivated 


2^,611 

35-443 

35978 

35,602 

Uncultnable 


13.758 

13.900 

13.747 

13.548 

Total cultivated area . 


50,889 

52,076 

54,032 

54,925 

Irrigated from canals . 


a,.3-S 

2,545 

2.710 

3,354 

,, ,, wells and tanks 


8,349 

10,305 

lO.I 26 

12,872 

,, other sources 


2,692 

' >458 

72S 

975 

Total irrigated area . 


13,179 

14,30? 

13,564 

17,201 

Unirrigated area 


Z 7 > 7 ^^ 

37.768 

40,46s 

37,724 

Total Cropped Area, 






Rice 


8,806 

11,598 

II,20S 

9,402 

Wheat .... 


8,074 

8,561 

9,939 

12,170 

Other food-grains and pulses 


34.073 

35,119 

35,622 

37,565 

Oilseeds .... 


1,282 

1,352 

1,244 

2,107 

Sugar-cane 


1.474 

1-949 

1,895 

1,702 

Cotton .... 


2,274 

I ,792 

1,635 

1,306 

( tther fibres 


136 

127 

159 

174 

I’oppy .... 


389 

450 

615 

689 

Indigo .... 


606 

501 

4'0 

220 

Tcra . 


13 

13 

13 

13 

Titbaco .... 


100 

SS 

85 

Si 

Mi>cvllaneou5 


2.66 [ 

2.27S 

2,076 

2,825 

Total area cropjiel 


5 y. 8 Sy 

63,868 

64,901 

68,241 

Area duuble-croj'j'od . 


10.766 

I 2 ,i 8 i; 

11,649 

13,316 


Note —The pnncip.il crops irrigate*! are wheat, suijar-cane, rice, and garden crops. 
The areas are taken from the % lilage statistics. 
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Tradk of the United Provinces with other Provinci- 

(in thoiisaniK of rnpces) 
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TABLE VH 

Statistics of Civil Justice, L'nited Provinces 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 

A\ erage 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900 

1901. 

1903 

Suits for money and movable 
property . . , . 

124,817 

1 17.22.S 

101,975 

102.255 

Title and other suits 

-’ 3.339 

3 ', 2 S 9 

36,.387 

35-'.'6 

Rent suits .... 

217,436 

265,411 

404.462 

280,158 

Total 

365,592 

413,928 

542,824 

41 7- .'47 


Statistics of Criminal Justice, Unttet' Provincfs 


1 ■ 1 

.\verage A\erage ^ 
for ti-n {or ten • 

1 >eai'» 1 years f 

1 eti'ling ending 

j I.S90 ^ 

i 


(N 

Number of personas tried — ; ' • 

(rt) For offences against person, j ! 

and property . , 142.603 ! 133,747 j 111,067 

106,1 58 

3'-4 

For other offences against the i j * 

Indian Penal Code . . 26,84.^ i 23,377 1 21,542 

21,338 

53*4 i 

For offences against Criminal ; j 1 

Procedure Code, Special ' I ( 

and Local Laws . . , 67,347 . 7 ^» 7 r 7 j 74 ’ 3 *^ 

72.3.30 

i 

; 

74 -t ; 

Total ’ 236.795 ' 228,881 1 206,920 

199,826 

49 2 
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TABLE IX 

Principal Heads of Expenditure, United Provinces 

(in thousands of rupees) 



Averag-e 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1900. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 

Year 
ending 
March ti, 
1904 

Opening balance 

60,84, 

.33,23, 

40,39, 

38,16, 

(r) Charges in respect of 
collection (principally Land 
Revenue and Forests) 

69,69, 

50,61, 

50,33, 

54,99, 

(2) Salaries and expenses of 
Civil Departments — 





(a) General Administration 

12,7'. 

'3,43, 

'3,90, 

'4,89, 

(^) Law and Justice . 

52,'>5, 

66,1 1, 

70,33, 

69.09, 

(r) Police .... 

37 • 47 - 

44 ,S 2 , 

5 '- 67 , 

51,79. 

{d) Education . 

4-74. 

.-,9^, 

9, '4, 

10,23, 

(Fj Medical 

5,9,^. 

7,*5 o, 

",5', 

9,70, 

(/) Other heads 

2,22, 

2.00, 

2,05, 

2,83.; 

(3I Pensions and miscellaneous 
civil charges 

■7,49, 

•57,42) 

30,SS, 

33-43, 1 

(4) Famine relief , 


27, 

40. 

Nil. 

(5) Irrigation 

32,9*, 

56,99, 

64,81, 

67,22, 

(6) Civil Public Works . 

29,30, 

33,19, 

37. ‘3, 

50,17, 

(7) Other charges and adjust- 
ments ..... 

44 . 47 , 

31. .30, 

25,36, 

30,99, 

Total expenditure 

3,09,6s. 

3,39,92. 

3,67.5'. 

3,95,38. i 

Closing balance . j 

65 ,9 2 , 

3 '.97, 

48.44, 

75-25, 
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TABLE X 

Income and Expenditure of District Boards, 
United Provinces 



Average for 
three vears 
ending 1900. 

1900-r. 

1903-4 

In.ome f/om — 

Ks. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Iuan<l revenue 

1 iT-i-So 

14,383 

14,707 

Provincial rates . 


33,07.267 

32,41,544 

Interest .... 

iS,26S 

171203 

18.756 

Education .... 

2, .57.4^6 

2,96,864 

3,88,885 

Medical .... 

1,60,107 

1,61,451 

2,30,768 

.Scientific, &c. 

6.i;i 

' " [ 

9.350 

24,283 

Miscellaneous 

11.66,816 

7.82,793 

12,49.711 

Civil works 

93 , '571 i 

1,11.837 

1,74,032 

Pounds .... 

3 . 2 '.484 ; 

3 . 45.018 

4.03.772 

Kerries .... 


4,43 584 

4,90,868 

Total income 

50,66,409 ! 

54 >^ 9 ’r 5 ® 

62,37,326 

Expenditure on — 

; 



General administration 

74,882 ; 

90,755 

1,02,356 

Education .... 

' 3 . 6 i .'599 : 

14.74-519 

18,46,998 

Medical .... 

5 - 54-205 ; 

5.96. 29S 

6,93.814 

Scientific t^c. 

25,462 ! 

36. .-43 i 

63,985 

Miscellaneous 

6,27.262 ' 

6,77,198 

3 ;“? 59 ^ 

Civil works . . . I 

i 

22,41, SIS 1 

! 

24,26,815 

31,81,897 

Total evpeniliture 

1 

4 ^^, '^5.328 1 

53.02,132 

62,64,641 


Grtiss receipts ami expenfhturp on account of poun-ls and ferries are shown 
from lt)oo and 1901 respectively. The total income in the first column includes an 
average based upon net receipts. 
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TABLE XI 

Income and Expenditure of MuxicirAr.ixiEs, United 
, , Provinces 



lS8«J-C;0 

A\« ras^f for 
ten year 
iHgi-tgoo 

! 

i JQ*X* I 

j 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Income from — 





Octroi .... 

20 , 01,947 

24,31,009 

27,03,3,15 

30,73,288 

Tax on houses and lands 

73.264 

i,oi,3'9 

i,. 30,77‘8 

1 ,89,696 

Other taxes . 

2,68,910 

5,92,331 

io,oS,oio 

9,79, '45 

Rents .... 


2,18,146 

2,76,504 

3-67.388 

Loans .... 

•j •43.705 

9, >3,544 

I ,90,000 

12,41,000 

Other sources . 

7.19.603 

8,22,539 

8,41,633 

13,34,042 

Total income 

42.07,429 

50,7.8,888 

51.50,290 

7 i, 84,.= 59 

Expenditure cn — 

Ailministiallon arnl col- 
lection of taxes . 

■ 

3-93.630 : 

4,76,512 

6.42'34’, 

j 

7-1 2,035 ! 

Public safety . 

5 36,797 : 

X. 98, 054 

6.66,661 

7,25.396 

Water-supply and drain- 

: 




age 





A) Capital , 

9-97,45^ 

I0.'=5.:,'i5 

2,31 .02 \ 

7,27,297 

Maintenance . 

r,4,r,;s : 

3 ,o 6.2.’.5 

4,55.408 

4.89,811 

Con'icrv'ancy . 

4.‘*'.7I4 ! 

8,56,586 

>o. 7,=,387 

1 2,61,023 ' 

Hospitals and dispen- 
saries .... 

S;. 5 S 6 I 

1,13,811 

1,72,764 : 

1.64,518 

Public works . 

5,23.>43 1 

5.14.257 

5,07.62 1 

7-09.365 j 

E<iucation 

j .wo 1 

>,37-.387 j 

2,05.564 

2.43.077 ’ 

( )ther hearls , 

f', 34 , 4 . 3 > i 

1 

9.33 326 i 

9,07.679 1 

7.82,271 : 

Tot.al cxpendittnc ; 

40,43,9.^0 . 

J 

50,21.553 ! 

48,9,4.248 

58,14.793 , 
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TABLE XIII 

Statistics of Jails, United Provinces 
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E.ltli-class (.subaulury) ja.ls only, Tlio rcconl of stah^tk a relaliiii; to lock-ups and of under-tnal prisoners confined therein was discontinued from 1896. 
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Statistics of Hospitals, I^unatic Asylums, and Vaccination, United Provinces 


TABLES 



Note.— F or Kjtji ami 1903 the income ami expemlUurc are for Government ami auled hospitals only. 
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III Bengal. Impinging on the Shahabad District of Bengal, in 25'^ 31' 
N. and Sj*"' 52' E., the Ganges forms the boundary of this 
District, separating it from the United Fro\inces, till it receives 
as a tributary the Gogr.a. on the north bank. It shortly 
afterwards receives another important tributary, the Son’, from 
the south, then passes Patna, and obtains another accession 
to its volume from the Gand.\k, which rises in \epal. Farther 
to the east, it receives the KosI, and then, skirting the Raj- 
mahal Hills, turns sharply to the south, passing near the site 
of the ruined city of Gaur. About 20 miles farther on, the 
Ganges begins to branch out over the level country : and this 
spot marks the commencement of its delta, being 220 miles 
in a straight line, or nearly 300 by the windings of the river, 
from the Bay of Bengal. The present main channel, assuming 
the name of the Padm.x, proceeds in a south-easterly direction 
past Pabna to Goalundo, where it is joined by the Jamuna, 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra. The bed is here several 
miles wide, and the river is split up into several channels, flow- 
ing between constantly shifting sandbanks and islands. During 
the rains the current is very strong, and even steamers find 
difficulty in making headway against it. This vast confluence 
of water rushes towards the sea, joining the great Meghn.v 
estuary in 23° 13' N. and 90^' 33' E., after the Ganges has 
had a course of 540 miles in Bengal, and 1,557 niiles from its 
source. 

The Delta. The Meghna estuary, however, is only the largest and most 
easterly of a great number of Ganges mouths, among which 
maybe mentioned the Hooghly, Matla, Raimangal, Malancha, 
and Haringh.vta. The most westerly and the most impor- 
tant for navigation is the Hooghly, on which stands Calcutta. 
I'his receives the water of the three westernmost distributary 
channels that start from the parent Ganges in Jvlurshidabad 
District (generally known as the Nadia Rivers, one of which 
takes again the name of the Bh.igirathij, and it is to this 
exit that the sanctity of the river clings. Between the Hooghly 
on the west and the Meghna on the east lies the Ganges 
delta. The uijper angle of this consists of the Districts of 
NIurshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, and the Twenty-four Parganas. 
'Fhese Districls have for the most part been raised above the 
level of periodical inundation by the silt deposits of the 
Ganges and its offshoots ; and deltaic conditions now exist 
only in the eastern Districts of Khulna, Faridpur, and Backer- 
gunge, and towards the southern base of the delta, where 
the country sinks into a series of great swamps, intersected by 
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a network of innumerable channels, and known as the Sun- 
DARBAXS. 

In its course through Bengal, the Ganges rolls majestically 
down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which never becomes 
a merely destructive torrent m the rains and ne\er dwindles 
away in the hotte-'t summer. Embankments are seldom re- 
quired to leslrain its inundations, for the alluvial silt which 
it spills over its banks, year by year, affotds to the fields a top- 
dressing of inexhaustible fertility. If one crop be drowned 
by the flood, the cultivator calculates that his second crop 
will abundantly requite him. In Eastern Bengal, in fact, the 
periodic inundations of the Ganges and its distributaries render 
the country immune from the results of a scanty rainfall and 
make artificial irrigation unneces.sary. 

Until some 400 years ago the course of the Ganges, after 
entering Bengal proper, was by the channel of the Bhagirathi 
anti Hooghly as far as the modern Calcutta, whence it branched 
south-eastw'ards to the sea, down what is still known as the 
Adi Ganga, which corresponds for part of its course with 
Tot.lv’s Nullah. By degrees this channel silted up and 
became unequal to its task, and the main stream of the Ganges 
was thus obliged to seek another outlet. In thi'' way the 
IcHAMAii, th.e j ALANS .1, and the M \ r.xuHvNc- \ hcianie in turn 
the main stream. 'I'he river tended ever to the east ; and at 
la.st, aided perhaps by one of the periodic subsidences of the 
unstable surtace of the country, it bioke eastwards right arross 
the old dr.tinage channels, until it was met and 'topped by the 
Brahmaputra. Great changes still take place fn,>ni time to time 
in the river-bed. and alter the face of the country. Extensive 
islands are thrown up and attach themst;lve> to the bank ; while 
the river deserts its old bed and seeks a new channel, it may- 
be. many miles off. Such changes are so rapid and on so vast 
a scale, and the eroding power of the current upon the hank 
is so irresistible, that it is considered perilous to build any 
structure of a large or permanent character on the margin. 

The junction of two or more rivers, called Prayag, is usually sa^rv, 
considered sacred , hut that of the Ganges and Jumna at 
AlLih.ybnd. where according to popular belief a third river, the 
S \ K \ sWA ri, w iiic'h sinks into the sands at lihatner in Rajputana, 
reappears from lU subterranean course, is one of the most holy- 
places in Ind.i.i. He!'-, on the spit of land below the fort, a 
large bathing festivtd i- heM annually m the month of .\lagh 
flanu.iry). Evciy twelve yeirs tlie fair i' called the kutnl-h 
tfuld, as It IS helvl wiien Jupiter is in Aquarius [kutnlh] and 
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the sun in Aries, and the efficacy of bathing is increased, large 
numbers of pilgrims from every part of India flocking to the 
junctKjn. At the kumbh tncla in 1894 the attendance was 
estimated at a million to a million and a half. 

The holiest places upon the banks of the Ganges in Bengal 
are Soxpur at its confluence with the Gandak, and Sagar 
Island at the mouth of the Hooghly. Both places are the 
scene of annual bathing fe.stivals, which are frequented by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India. Even at the 
present day, the six years’ pilgrimage from the source of the 
Ganges to its mouth, and back again, known as pradakshina, 
is performed by many ; and a few fanatical devotees may be 
seen wearily accomplishing this meritorious penance by 
measuring their length. 

Most rivers in India have sanctity attached to them, but 
the Ganges is especially sacred. Its importance in Vedic 
literature is slight, but in the epics and Puranas it receives 
much attention. Sagar, the thirty-eighth king of the Solar 
Itynasty, had performed the great horse-sacrifice (A'ii'amedka) 
ninety-nine times. In this ceremony the horse wandered over 
the world, unhaltered and never guided or driven. Every 
country it entered was conquered by the following army, and 
on its return it was sacrificed to the gods. When Siigar drove 
out a horse for the hundredth time, the god Indra stole it and 
tied it up in Fatal (the under-world) near the place where a 
sage, Kapila Muni, was meditating. Sagar had two wives, one 
of whom bore Asmanjas, and the other had sixty thousand 
sons who were following the horse. The sons found it, and be- 
lieving Kapila to be the thief abused him, and were consumed 
to ashes in consequence of the .sage’s curse. Ansman, son of 
A.sinanjas, had gone in search of his uncles, and finding the 
horse took it home. Garuda, the mythical half-man, half-bird, 
king of the snakes, told him that the sin of those who had 
abused Kapila could best be removed by bringing to earth the 
Ganges, which then flowed in heaven (Brahma Lok). In 
spite of much prayer and the practice of austerities by .Ansman 
and his son, t>ahp, this could not be brought about ; but 
BhSgirath, son of Dallp, persuaded Brahma to grant him 
a boon, and he chose the lung-sought permis.sion to allow the 
Ganges to flow on this world. Brahma agreed, but told 
Bhagirath that the earth coukl not sustain the shock, and 
advised him to consult Siva, who consented to break the force 
of the river by allowing it to fall on his head. The ice-cavern 
beneath the glacier, from which the stream descends, is repre- 
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rented as the tangled hair of Siva. One branch, the Mandakini, 
still flows through Brahma Lok ; a second, which passes through 
Fatal, washed away the sin of the sixty thousand ; and the 
third branch is the Ganges'. Besides the places which have 
already been referred to, Gangotrl, near the source. Devaprayap, 
Garhmuktesar, Soron, Dalmau, and Benares are the principal 
bathing resorts. Tlie sanctity of the ruer still exists every- 
where, though according to prophecy it should have passed 
away to the Narbada a few je.rrs ago. Djing poisons are 
taken to expire on its banks, corpses are earned to be binned 
there, and the ashes of the dead are brought from long distances 
to be thrown into its holy stream, in the hopie of attaining 
eternal bliss for the deceased. About tlie time of the regular 
festivals the roads to the river are crowded with pilgrims, who 
keep up an incessant cry of salutation to the great goddess 
{Ganga ji ki jai\ On their return they carry away bottles of 
the sacred water to their less fortunate relations. 

Till within the last forty years of the nineteenth century, after Traffi 
which the extension of railways provided a quicker means of 
transport, the magnificent stream of the Ganges formed almost 
the sole channel of traffic between Upper India and the sea- 
board, and high masonry landing-places for steamer^ still exist 
at .-Mlahabad and other places lower down, though they aic no 
longer used. The productsof the (iangetic plain, and the cotton 
of the Central Provinces and ('entral India, used formerly to be 
conveyed by this route to Calcutta. At present it is chiefly 
used fi'ir the carriage of wood and grain in many parts of its 
course, and also of oiKeeds. saltpetre, stone, and sugar in the 
eastern portion of the United Provinces. The prim ipul import 
to these Provinces is rice, but manufactured goods and metals 
are also carried in considerable quantities. The canal dam at 
Naraura in Bulandshahr District has stopped through traffic 
between the upper and lower courses of the Ganges. 

In Bengal, however, the Ganges may yet rank as one of the 
most-frequented waterways in the world. The downward traffic 
is most brisk in the rainy season, when the river comes down 
in flood. During the rest of the year the boats make their 
wav hack up stream, often without cargoes, either helped by 
a favourable wind or laboriously towed along the hank. 'I'lie 
most iuiportanl traffic in Bengal is in food gram-- and oilseeds ; 
and, though no < omplcte statistics art available, it afipcars 
probable that the actual amount of traffic on tlic Ganges bv 

' A vari.vnt '-f the legend rt presents the ashes ot the si\tv thoci,vnd a- 
having been purified b) the BhaoIkathi, a branch ot the Ga.igcs. 
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native craft has not at all diminished since the openinp; of the 
railway, to which the river is not only a rival, but a feeder. 
Raihvav stations situated on the banks form centres of collection 
and distributicrn for the surrounding country, and fishing villages 
like Goalundo have by this means been raised into river marts 
of the first magnitude. Steamer services ply along its whole 
course within Bengal, and many towns He on its banks, the 
most important being P.vtna and Monghvr. 

Six railway bridges cross the Ganges ; near Roorkee, at 
Garhmuktesar (2,332 feet), Rajghat, Cawnpore (2,900 feet), 
and Benares (3,518 feet^ while the sixth, me.asuring 3,000 feet, 
was completed near Allahabad in 1905. There is no bridge 
below Benares, though the crmstruction of a railway bridge 
near .Saraghat m Bengal is contemplated. The normal flood 
discharge varies from 207,000 cubic feet per second at Hardwar, 
where the bed is steep and only 2,500 feet wide, to 300,000 at 
Garhmuktesar and 150,000 at Naraura (width at canal weir 
and about a mile above it 3.SS0 feet). The budge at .\llahitbad 
is designed to allow the discharge of a million culuc feel per 
second. The normal flood-levcd tails from 942 feet above the 
sea at Hardwar to 2S7 at .Allahabad. 

Solani. — A river of the United Provinces, which rises in the 
Siwalik Hills (30'^ 13' N., 77° 59' E.) from the highest point of 
the Mohan pass, flow.-, south and south-east through Saharanpur 
District, and then winds through a corner of Muzaffirnagar, 
joining the Ganges after a cour.-,e of about 55 miles. The 
upper part of the river and most of its tributaries are mere 
water-courses, almost dry except during the rains, when they 
carry off the drainage of the .Siwahks in rushing torrents. 
Near Roorkee a magnificent aqueduct of brick, with fifteen 
arches, each 50 feet wide, conveys the water of the Upper 
Ganges Canal at a height of 24 feet above the bed of this 
river. The Solani has done much damage by floods and 
changes in its course. In Muzaffarnagar this was intensified 
by percolation from the Ganges Canal, but drainage cuts have 
improved the tract. 

Ramganga, West (also known as Ruhut or Ruput in its 
upiper courses). — A river of the United Provinces, which rises 
in Garhwal llistnct (30' 5' X., 79' 12' E.) in the hills some 
distance south of the snowy range of the Himalayas. It flows 
for about ninety miles with a very rapid fall, first through Garh- 
wal, then through Kumaun, and after again entering Garhwal 
debouches on the plains near the Kalagarh fort, south of the 
peak of the same name, in Bijnor District. It is now a large 
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river, and 15 miles lower down receives on its right bank 
the Khoh, which also rises in Garhwal. Both these streams 
are liable to sudden floods owing to heavy rain in their upper 
courses. Their beds abound in quicksands, and their channels 
are shifting. The Raniganga passes south-east, through Morad- 
abad District and the Rampur State, into Bareilly, alter which 
it flows south between Budaun and Sh.fhjahanpur, and then, 
crossing the last nientioneil District, flows through the cistern 
tahVl of Farrukh.tbad and part of Hardoi, falling into the 
Ganges a little above Kanauj, after a total cnmse of about 
370 miles. Throughout its course in the plains it recei\es 
many small streams from the Tarai, and a few larger tributaries 
whose sources are in the Hiniiilayas. The Kosi in Moradabad, 
the Dojora, formed by the Kichha or West Bahgul, Dhakra, 
and Bhakra rivers in Bareilly, and the Deoha or Garra in 
vShahjah.anpur are the most important of these. During its 
whole course in the plains the Ranigang.f flows in a shifting 
and uncertain bed. It changed its channel in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, so as to run into the Dojora and pass 
Bareilly city; in the rains of 1871 it returned to its former 
course ten miles distant, but has once more begun to approach 
the city. During floods it spreads out widely on either side, 
and carves out new channels for it.self, often destroying the 
fertility of the land witli a layer of saml. It us little used for 
irrigation. 

Kali Nadi, East (properly K.aiindi, corrupted into Kali 
Nadi or ‘black river' by E’ersian writers). — .k river (if the 
United I’rotinces, flowing through the Districts of klu/affar- 
nagar, .Meerut, Bulaiidshahr, .-kllgtirh, Et.ih, and Farrukhabad. 
It rises under the name of Nagan in Muzaffarnagar ( jiy 19' N., 
77° 48' E.), but in this District as well as in Meerut its bed 
is ill-defined and often dry. In Bulandshahr it becomes a 
perennial stream, running through a valley marked by high 
banks, and takes the name of Kali Nadi. Its course then 
changes from south to south-east till it joins the Ganges not 
far above Kanauj, 3ro miles from its source. The valley of 
the river in Bulandshahr, and in Etah, Mainpuri, and Farrukh- 
abld, has suffered from the inability of the channel to carry 
off excessive r.iinfall, the effects in Bulandshahr being augmented 
by tlie Use of the river as a canal escape. Gf late years, how- 
ever, the Irrigation liejiartment has carried out a number of 
works to improve the flow, and cleterioralion has stnpjied. In 
18S5 a flood swe[ir away the N.uirai aquedui t in Utah, uiv.ch 
carries the Lower Ganges C'anal over this river, and a -eries 
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of wet seasons caused the land in the valley to deteriorate so 
much that large reductions of assessment were made. This 
tract has now recovered to a large extent. 

Gumtl (Gomatt ) possibly the Samfios of Arrian). — A river 
of the United Provinces, which rises (28'^ 35' N., 80° 7' E.) 
nearly 20 miles east of Pilibhit. For about twelve miles 
the river-bed is a mere depression, which dries up in the hot 
season. A small stream, the Gaihai, then joins it, and a 
shallow channel is formed, while after it has received the 
Joknal (thirty-five miles from its source) it runs in a perennial 
stream. A few miles farther down the Pawayan steam tramway 
crosses by a bridge 250 feet long, and the Shahjahanpur-Kheri 
road by a bridge 210 feet long. The Gumtl then flows sluggishly 
through .Shahjahanpur and Kheri, with a winding course and 
a network of channels, choked with weeds and aquatic plants. 
Below Muhamdl it changes its character, and has a well-defined 
channel too to 200 feet wide, with banks increasing in height 
to 60 feet at Lucknow, iSo miles from its source. Two con- 
siderable affluents, the Kathna (90 mile.s long) and Sarayan 
(120 miles), join the Gumtl in Sitapur. At Lucknow it is 
crossed by two railway bridges, and one stone, one brick, and 
two iron road-bridges. From Lucknow its course winds much 
through Bara Banki, Sultanpur, and Jaunpur Districts, the 
distance by river from Lucknow to Jaunpur being almost double 
the distance in a direct line. The breadth of the river increases 
from 120 to 200 feet in Lucknow and Bara Banki to 200 to 
400 in Sultanpur, and 400 to 600 in Jaunpur. At Jaunpur it 
is crossed by a magnificent stone bridge, 654 feet long, built at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and also by a railway bridge. 
The Sai, a large river which runs parallel to the Gumti for over 
350 miles, joins it below Jaunpur. From this point the ri\er 
flows through the Districts of Jaunpur and Benares and joins 
the Ganges at Saidpur in Ghazipur District, after a total course 
of nearly 500 miles. 

The Gumti with its tributaries drains about 7,500 square 
miles, and is especially liable to .severe flood.s, causing much 
damage. .V careful survey of the river was made after the flood 
t)t 1894. It then appeared that the floods are entirely due to 
excessive rainlall in the catchment area, and not to spill from 
other rivens. At Lucknow the fall is only nine inches per mile, 
and at Jaunpur only six inches, so that flood-water cannot be 
carried off fast enough. After heavy rain in September, 1894, 
the river rose at Lucknow to a height of 22 feet above the 
ordinary low- water level. There is a tradition that in 1774 
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the Gumtl rose so high at Jaunpur that boats sailed over the 
bridge, the parapet (jf which is 27 feet above low- water level. 
In 1871 the water rose there to a height of 9 feet above the 
parapet ; 4,000 houses were destroyed in the city, and nearly 
9,000 in the villages of the District. In September, 1894, the 
river again rose 27 leei above low-water level, anil 1,378 houses 
in the city were p,irll\ or completely destroyed. The (luinti is 
navigable as high as yiuhamdl, but traffic i.s not wry consider- 
able. Grain, luel, and thali hing-gnrss are carried dfjwn stream, 
and stone is taken up. It is not used for irrigation. 

Sai. — A river of tile United Provinces, rising in Hardoi Dis- 
trict between the flumti and Ganges (27^46' N., 80' 9’ E.). It 
flows in a tortuoiis south-easterly direction through the Oudh 
Districts of Unao, Hae Bareli, and Partabgarh, and enters the 
Province of Agra in Jaunpur Di.strict, falling into the Gumti 
ten miles below Jaunpur city after a course of over 350 miles. 
In the rains siiiall boats can pass up as high as Rae Bareli. 
The drainage falling into the Bai is chiefly from the north, and 
its bed is usually too deep to afibrd irrigation. 

Tons, Southern (Tamas-i). — A river of Central India, rising 
in the Kaimur range in Maihar State (24^ X., 80° 9' E.). Its 
nominal source is the Tamas.i Rund, a tank on the Kainiur 
Hills, 2,000 feet above sea-lew-l. Prom this point the river 
follows a general north-easterly course for about i 20 miles, and, 
after traversing the rough hillv country round Maihar, flows 
through the level feuile country of Rewah. Here it is joined 
by the Satna ; and 40 miles lower down it reaches the edge of 
the plateau at I’urvv.'i, where, with its affluent' the Pnhar and 
Chachaia, it foinis .1 magnifuent series (A' w.itcrfalls. The 
greatest fall is th,it of the Bihar, which da.'hesover tlie precipice 
in a great sheet ot vvater, 600 feet broad and 370 high. The 
fall of the Tons itself has a descent of about 200 feet. The 
Tons then flovvs through a level plain, sfireading into a vviile 
stream with long deep reaches, and enters the United Provinces 
at Deora in Allahabad District. After a north-easterly course 
of about 44 miles, it falls into the Canges 19 miles below the 
junction of the latter witli the Jumna, its total length being 163 
miles, d'he priu' ipal tributary is the P>elan, vvhu'h ri'es in 
Ivlir/.lpur and ilr.iuu the < entral plateau of th.ii Distru t. .\fter 
a pictures'juc vw-terlv 1 oursc of 95 miles, in< hiding a vv.iterfall 
100 feet in height, tlie Bcl.in enters -Mlah.ib.ad and traverses 
that District and Rc'vali St.ite for 40 miles, joining the 'I'oris 
where it crosses the border between Rew.ih and All.ih.ib.iii A 
bridge, 1,206 feet long vvithseveti spans, 1 arries the East Indian 
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Railway over the Tons near its junction with the Ganges. 
Navigation bv boats of anv size is confined to the lower reaches : 
floods rise as high as 25 feet in a few hours, and the highest 
recorded rise has been 65 feet. 

Banganga. — An old bed of the Ganges in Benare.s and 
Ghazipur Districts, United Provinces. 

Tons, Eastern ("also called Chhoti Sarju). — A river draining 
the east of the United Provinces between the Gr)GR.v and 
GcmtI. It rises in the west of Fvzabad, and runs nearly 
parallel with the Gogra. After entering Azamgarh it flows with 
a tortuous course south-east past Azamgarh town, and receives 
the Chhoti Sarju, a branch from the Gogra, near Man. The 
combined stream, now known as the Chhoti Sarju, flows still 
south-east into Pallia, joining the G.a.voES two miles west of 
Pallia town. The Tons is remarkable for its di.sa.strous floods, 
caused by the inability of the channel to carry off excessive 
rainfall. In 1871, 1894, and 1903, Az.^mgarh Town was 
damaged in this way. 

\_Report on the River Tons Fioods in October, 1894, by A. B. 
Gale,] 

Karamnasa {KaramnCisha, ‘ the destroyer of religious 
merit;’ the Kommenases of Arrian). — A river of Northern 
India, rising near Sarodag in the Kaimur Hills (^24° 32' N., 83° 
26' E.), 18 miles west of Rohtasgarh in Bengal. It first flows 
north-west, and near Darihara begins to form the boundary 
between the Districts of Shahabad (Bengal) and Mirzapur 
(United Provinces). It then flows north for about 15 miles 
across Mirzapur, after which it turns north-east and separates 
Shahabad from Benares and Ghazipur, until it falls into the 
G.knges near Chausa, after a total course of about 146 miles. 
Its tributaries are the Durgauti and Dharmauti, two small 
streams on the right bank. In the hills, the bed of the Karam- 
nasa is rocky and its banks abrupt ; but as it debouches upon 
the plains, it sinks deeply into a rich clay, very retentive of 
moisture. Ituring the rains small boats can [jlv as high as its 
confluence with the Durgauti. There are two falls, called Deo 
Dhari and Chhanpathar, which attract attention from their 
height and beautv. 

1 wo legends account for the ill repute of the river. One 
tells how Raja Trisanka of the Solar race had killed a Brahman 
and contracted an incestuous marriage. He was purged from 
these sins by a saint who collected water from all the sacred 
streams of the world and washed him. The bath took place 
at the spot where the river Lssues, and this bears for ever the 
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taint of his guilt. The other legend makes Trisanka attempt to 
a.scend into heaven by means of long austerities. Half-way he 
was suspended head downwards by the gods, and a poisonous 
moisture exudes from his mouth into the river. The real cause 
of its ill fame is probably the fact that the Karamnasa was the 
boundary of the eastern kingdom of Magadha, which is treated 
with contempt in Sanskrit literature because its inhabitants 
were not Artans. Hindus living on its banks, except those of 
the highest castes, are not defiled by it, and carry more scru- 
pulous travellers over it for a consideration. There is no 
regular irrigation from the Karamnasa. 

Son (Sanskrit, Suvartm or ' gold ' ; likewise called Hininya- 
Vdha or Hiranya- Vahu ; the Sonos of Arrian : also identified 
with the Erannobuas of Arrian ). — \ large river of Northern 
India, which, flowing from the .\markantak highlands (22° 
42' N., Se'" 4' E.), first north anti then cast, joins the ('i.xnoiis 
10 miles above Dinapore, after a course of about 4S7 miles. 

The Son rises near the Narbada at Amarkantak in the Maikala 
range, the hill on which its nominal source is located being 
called Sonbhadra or more commonly Sonmunda. It possesses 
great sanctity, the performance of sandhyl on it^ banks ensuring 
absolution and the attainment of heaven c\cn to the slayer of a 
brahman. Legends about the stream are numerous, one of the 
most picturesque assigning the origin of the Son and Narbada 
to two tears dropped by Brahma, one on either side of the 
iVmarkantak range. The .Son is frequently mentioned in Hindu 
literature — in the R.amayan.is of Wilimki and Tuisi Djs, the 
Bhagwat, and other works. 

Soon after leaving us source, the Son falls in a cascade over 
the edge of the .Amarkantak plateau amid the most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through Bilaspur District of the Central 
Provinces till it enters the Rewah State at 23'" 6' N. and 
81° 59' E. From this point till it leaves the Central India 
Agency after a course of 288 miles, the stream flows through 
a maze of valley and hill, for the most part in a narrow rocky 
channel, but expanding in favourable spots into magnificent 
deep broad reaches locallv called dahdr, the favourite resorts 
of the fisher caste. Following at first a northerly course, near 
its juncuiin with the MahanadI river at Sar.si it meets the 
scarp ot the KviMfR Hli.is and is turned into a north-i asterh 
direction, finallv having the .\gency 5 miles ea-t ot Deor.i 
village. In Central India three affluents of importance are 
received : one on the left hank, the Juiiill.i, which likewise 
ri,ses at .Amarkantak and joins it at Barw.ihi village ; and two 
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which join it on the right bank, the Banas at 23° 17' N. and 
81° 31' E., and the Gopat near Bardl. In the United Provinces 
the Son flows for about 55 miles from west to east across 
Mirzapur District, in a deep valley never more than 8 or 9 
miles broad, often narrowing to a gorge, and receives from the 
south two tributaries, the Riband and Kanhar. During the 
dry season it is shallow but rapid, varying in breadth from 60 
to 100 yards, and is easily fordable. The Son enters Bengal 
in 24° 31' N. and 83° 24' E., and flows in a north westerly 
direction, separating the District of Shahabad from Palamau, 
Gaya, and Patna, till, after a course within Bengal of r44 miles, 
it falls into the Ganges in 25'^ 40' N. and 84° 59' E. 

So far as regards navigatKjn, the .Son is mainly used for floating 
down large rafts of banibiros and a little timber. During the 
rainy season, native boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then rendered 
dangerous by the extraordinary violence of the flood, and 
throughout the rest of the year becomes impossible, owing to 
the small depth of water. The irrigation system in South Bihar 
known as the Son Can.vi.s is served by this river, the water being 
distributed west to Shahabad and east to Gaya and Patna from 
a dam constructed at DehrI. In the lower portion of its 
course the Son is marked by several striking characteristics. 
Its bed is enormously wide, in some places stretching for three 
miles from bank to bank. During the greater part of the year 
this broad channel is merely a waste of drifting sand, with an 
insignificant stream that is nearly everywhere fordable. The 
discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low as 620 
cubic feet per second. But in the rainy season, and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, the 
river rises with incredible rapidity. 'Phe entire rainfall of an 
area of about 21,300 square miles recjuires to find an outlet by 
this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry off the 
total flood discharge, calculated at 830,000 cubic feet per 
second. 1 hese heavy floods are of short duration, seldom 
lasting for more than four days ; but in recent years they have 
wrought much destruction in the low-lying plains of Shahabad. 
Near the site of the great dam at Dehri the Son is crossed by 
the grand trunk road on a stone causeway ; and lower down, 
near Koelwar, the Ea.st Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a lattice-girder bridge. This bridge, begun for a single line 
of rails in 1855, and finally completed for a double line in 
1870, has a total length of 4,199 feet from back to back of the 
abutments. 
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The Son possesses historical interest as being probably 
identical with the Erannoboas of Greek geographers, which is 
thought to be a corruption of Hiranya- i 'ahu, or ‘ the golden- 
armed’ (a title of Siva), a name which the Son anciently bore. 
The old town of Talibothra or I’.'italiputra, corre!,ponding to the 
modern I’.irNA, was .-situated at the confluence of the Erattnaboas 
and iho Ganges ; and, in addition, we know that the junction 
of the Son with the Ganges has been giailually receding west- 
wards. Old channels of the Son have been found between 
Bankiporc and Dinapore, and even below the present site of 
Patna. In the Bengal Atlas of 1772 the junction is marked 
near Maner, and it would seem to have been at the same spot 
in the seventeenth century ; it is now about ten miles higher 
up the Ganges. 

Jumna ( Yamuna ; the Diamouna of Ptolemv, Jomanes of 
Pliny, and Jobares of Arrian). — great river of Xorthern India. 
Rising in the Tehri State (gi'’ i' N., 78' 27' E.), eight miles 
west of the lofty mountain Bandarpunch (20,731 feet), it flows 
past the sacred shrine of Jamnotri, and winds through the Outer 
Himalayas for eighty miles, receiving a few small streams. At 
the point where it passes into the 1 )un, the valley between the 
Himalayas and the Siwdliks, it receives the 'foNs. which is there 
the larger stream. Its course now runs south-west for 22 
miles, dividing the Kiarda Dun (Punjab) from Dehra Dun 
(United Provinces); two large affluents, the Girl from Sirmur 
on the West and the Asan from Dehra on the east, join it here. 
The Jumna pierces the Siw.fliks 95 miles from its sruirce, 
at Khdi.l. and divides Amb.ila and Karnril Distnet.s in the 
Punjab from Sah.'iranpur and Mu/affarna^ar in the United 
Provinces. It is a large river at Fauabild, where it gives off 
the Westlrn and E.vsrcRN' Jumn.x C.v.n.vls. Near Bidhauli 
in Muzaffarnagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
for 80 miles, dividing Meerut Itistrict from the Punjab, till 
it readies Delhi. Ten miles below Delhi it gives otf the .Vora 
Can'm. from its western bank at Oklila. It then turns south- 
east for 27 mile.s to Dankaur, when it again resumes a 
southerly course. In this portion it receives on tlic e.ist tlie 
Kollia Xadi and the Hindan, and on the wxsi tiic .Sain Xailf. 
lUlow 1 icllii till' river forms the boundary lietwccn Gurgaoti 
District in tlie I’unjal) and Itulandshalir and .Mig.irli Districts 
in tile United I’rovinces. It then enters Muttra and, 1 rossing 
it, turns e,ist till the borders of .\gra arc rcai lied. Tiinsichom 
its course in this Ifistnct, wIutc it receives tin- P. vNs . \\i ,a, 
also in Etawah, it winds in a remarkable maniii r, us lied 
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lying deep between high bankb which are furrowed by steep 
ravines. Ju.st before Jalaun District is reached the great river 
(fHAMBAL from Rajputana joins it, and the Jumna then divides 
the three Districts of Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahibad from 
Jalaun, Harnirpur, and Banda. In Cawnpore District the 
Sengar, and in Fatehpur the Non and Rind, flow into it : close 
to Harnirpur it receives the Betwa, and in Banda District 
the Ken. It finally falls into the G.vnges below Allahabad, 
86 o miles from its source. 

The [uinna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
in the United Provinces than the Ganges ; but it is not so large 
or important a stream, and does not carry as much water as is 
required by the canals taken from it. The supply is therefore 
increased from the Ganges by means of the cut into the 
Hindan ; and the Irrigation Commission (igoij recently 
proposed to make more water front the Ganges available by 
increasing the supply of the Lower Ganges Canal through a cut 
from the S.ard.a. The Jumna supplies drinking-water to the 
cities of Agra and Allahabad, which po.s.se,sse.s, when fresh, 
special virtue in destroying the enteric microbe. It is crossed 
by railway bridges near .Sarsawa in Saharanpur, at Delhi, Muttra, 
Agra, KalpI (2,626 feet in width), and Allahabad (3,230 feet). 
The breadth of water-surface in the dry season varies from 
2,600 feet at Okhla and 1,500 feet at Kalpi to 2,200 feet at 
Allahabad. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 
cubic feet per second, but this dwindles away to less than 200 
in the dry season. The Jumna drains a total area of about 
118,000 square miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of some importance, 
and large sums were spent in clearing away reefs of kankar 
(nodular limestone) and conglomerate in Etawah District. 
Before the opening of the East Indian Railwav, much cotton 
grown in Bundelkhand was sent down the river from Kalpi. 
At present timber is carried down the upper portion, and stone 
and grain m the lower courses. The principal towns on or near 
its bank are ; Delhi in the Punjab ; and Baghpat, Mat, Brinda- 
ban, Muttra, Mahaban, Agra. Firozabad, Batesar, Etawah, 
Kalpi. Harnirpur, and Allahabad in the United Provinces. 

Tons, Northern. — river in Tehri State and Dehra Dun 
District, United Provinces. It rises north of the Jamnotrl 
peaks (3C 5' N., 78° 31' E.), a few miles from the sources of 
the Jumna, and first issues as a stream called .Sujiin, 31 feet 
wade and knee-deep, trom a snow-bed 12,784 feet above .sea- 
level. Alter a westerly course of thirty miles m a senes of 
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cascades, it receives the waters of the Rupin, a rapid torrent, 
and from this point the united stream is called Tons. Nineteen 
miles lower down it is joined by the Pabar, and the river then 
forms the boundary between J.\rNs,\u-B.\w in Debra Dun 
District and the Native States of Jubbal and Sirmur in the 
Punjab. Its course here is tortuous, but i^enerally southerly; 
and after reieituie the Shalwi, a considerabU' stream, it joins 
the JfM.N'.t, after a total course of 100 miles, at an elewilion of 
[,686 feet abo\e sea-le\el. The volume of the Tons at the 
contluence is ;;realer than that of the Jumna, so tli.it it m.i\ be 
regarded as the principal head- water of that nvei. Its .uer.ige 
fall IS iro feet per mile, and it is thus of no use tor navigation 
or irrigation. 

Hindan (also called ('hhaja in its up[ter course).— .\ river ol 
the United Pro\in('es, rising in the southern s'i,,jn;, i,t the 
biw.’i'iks in S.ihai.inpur District ( 7' .\.. 77' D I, .ind 
diaming the cential pwitions of S'.ih.ir.iiiiiui. Mii/.iii.irn.igar, 
and Meerut. It tiows generally towards the souih-west, and 
falls into the Ju.M.N.v after a course of 160 miles, a lew miles 
after entering the north-western corner of Hul.ind'hahr. The 
Rai T Naiii \'v'fsi is the chief tnbutarv. Its w.iiei is nowhere 
Used tor itrigalion, imt part (- 1 ' its < Iianiv ! t'orius .in inip'irtant 
link between the (i.iiues .u'.il luiiiiut. '1 lii.s w.it.-r < an be 
{vassed into the Hindan tr' in the Uri i.K t i.w .i s U\\\i, and 
thence, by means ot a eiit ni.ide from a point <. lose to ( Ih.i/i.ibad 
in 1.S77, into the Jumna above ( ikh'.a increasing tlv supply 
ol Water tor the -XoK V (. vN.vi,. 1 tv.s eut was ni-i'k- vvidii in 
1084 anel furtiier improved, in ipoi, and. is now i..-.v,_abie. 

KMi Nadi, West.— tnhut.ay oi ihi- llixiew, about 
70 miles long, ri.sing in the Sah.iran[)ur District of tb.e United 
Provinces 130' N., 77 45' D i, 16 nules from the .'siw.iliks, and 
flowing south-vve.st and south through Saharanpur and Mu/.iffar- 
nagar, between the Hinelanami the Ganges Uanal. Its iunction 
with liie Hindan is at the point where the latter river enters 
Meerut. 

Chambal — A river of Central India and R.ijpuirina, .and 
one of the I hiet tribut.inc-s of the Jumna. It rises in the Indore 
.■st.ite, about p miles south-west of Mhow ( antoiiiuent, in the 
lunap.io iiill. r.oip till .ibovi llu- sca, in ee 17 N .md 75' 
^51' 1., I'ia nc' it li.aV' do-,\n th' northt rn sio;ii s of the 
\ indiivan r.inu. . wiih a port warP fo,];-.,' „,n'i,i8v. tnrongh 
Gwalior. InPon, andi .kii'.s Jo.'awar, 1 nt. nne 

k.!jputana at ( '',a,n,;-_a:c„ 0.5 in. I ■ ii ’n it' s. p, 
receives many tnliut.ir. s u, ( . ■.•ral li....!.a to ■ : O' iip the 
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Chambla and the Sipra, both of which rise in the Vindhyan 
mountains. In Rajputana the Chambal breaks through a scarp 
of the Patir plateau, the bed getting narrower and narrower, 
and after a winding course of 30 miles it receives the Pilmani 
at Bhainsrorgarh. Some three miles above the latter place 
are the well-known cascades or chulis, the chief of which has 
an estimated fall of 60 feet. Here whirlpools are formed in 
huge caverns, 30 and 40 feet in depth, between some of which 
there is communication underground. Continuing north-east, 
the river forms for a short distance the bijundary between 
Bundi and Kotah : and near Kotah city it is a broad sluggish 
stream, verv blue in colour, flowing between magnificent over- 
hanging cliffs and rock.s rising sheer out of the water, covered 
with trees and thick brushwood and famous as game preserves. 
At the city there is a pontoi^n bridge, replaced by a ferry dur- 
ing the rains in consequence of tlie high and sudden floods to 
which the rit'er is subject. Lmver down, the Chambal again 
forms the boundary between Koub and Bundi, an<l on its left 
bank is the interesting old village of Keshorai I’atan. The 
character of the scenery now alters completelv. .-Mjove Kotah 
the neighbouring country is all precipitous mck, with wild glens 
and gullies and thick tangled overhanging brushwood, while 
below Patan there are gently sloping banks, occ-asionally very 
picturesquely wooded and much intersected by channeK. (Vm- 
tinuing north-east, the river is joined by the K.ki.I Sixn frimi 
the south and the Mej from the west, while lower down, where 
the frontiers of Jaipur, Kotah, and Gwalior meet, the I’.vR- 
BATi flows into it. The Chambal then form.s the boundary 
between Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur on the one side and 
Gwalior on the other. Prom Jaipur territorv it receives the 
Ban.\s, and, flowing under an irregular lofty wall of rock along 
the whole southern border of Karauli, it emerges into the open 
country south of Dholpur town. Here it is, during the dry 
season, a sluggish stream 300 yards wide and 170 feet below 
the level of the surrounding country ; but in the rains it 
generally rises about 70 feet, and in extreme floods nearly too 
feet above summer level. The breadth then increases to more 
than 1,000 yards, and the current runs at the rate of miles 
an hour. The banks are intersected by a labyrinth of ravines, 
some of which are 90 feet deep and run back inland for a dis- 
tance of three miles. At Rajghat, three miles south of Dholpur 
town on the high road between Agra and Bombay, a bridge of 
boats is kept up between November and June, while a large 
ferry-boat plies during the rest of the year. A little to the east of 
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this s//( 7 / the river is crossed by a fine railway bridge of thirteen 
spans. After forming the boundary between the State ot 
(iwalior and Agra and Iftawab 1 (istricts in the United Provinces, 
the Chamli.il crosses the latter, and falls into the Jumna 25 
miles south west of litauah town, .\fter the ivvo iiveis hare 
united, the crvstal < unentof ihi Ch.nnli.d mar be distinguished 
for some disi.tiu • fioin tlie muddy wan rs ot liie ni.un stia.nu. 
'file t'li.d 1 neth of i'le ii\er o alioui imh s, tiioiuh thi- 

dist. Ill from Us soun e to its junction witli llie Ininna is oii'iy 
3JO miles in a straight line. The ( 'hanibal is identilkd with 
the Charmwati of Sanskrit writers. 

Banganga (or Utangan). — A ri\er of Northern India, 
rising in Jaipur territory near H.\ir.\t(27° 24' X. and 76' 10' K.J. 
It florvs, generally in an easterly direction, tlinnigh the States 
of Jaipur, Bharatpur, and I tholpur, and tlie Distriit of .\gra in 
the United Province.s, and after a course of about 23; miles 
joins the Jumna ten miles east of k'atehrib.'d in Agr.i Uistrict. 

The word ITnganga (V.tnaganga) means liteially 'arrow 
river.’ The story goes that the five IMndava brothers, on going 
into hiding at B.Vir.lt (Vairata), concealed their saered weapons 
in a tree, and .swore that before using them again the_\ would 
punfv them by washing them in the Uanei s. t liu of the 
brothers, Arjun, had occasion to us,. hw we.ipous ,.„,-,mst the 
Kutus. The flanges being far off, be shot an .irro.i into the 
ground and immediateh a spring of the sai red (hinges water 
issued, which became the source of the irng.uig'i. 

Between 1S4.S and 1856 .small irrigation work' wen.- maih in 
.\gra Uistnct and Bharatpur State . hut these had, li's elie' l ot 
diverting the course of the Ban^^angl, an ! did much dam.ige 
th.it in 1S64 the works in .Vgra were totall' closeii, and in iSog 
operations were undertaken in Bharatpur to bring back the 
ri\er to its old course. Near the village of Goprdgarh in the 
R.dnigarh hills, about 25 miles below the source, the waters oi 
the riser are impounded by a dam >So feet in height to furiii 

the Ramgarh reservoir, the most important irrigation work 

in the Jaipur .State. This lake when full covers an area of six 
squ.ire miles, and can under exceptional circunistani e-s contain 
3.000 niilhon ( uhic feet of w.itor ; but ordm.iriiy almut lialf This 
(luantuv, or suttu lent to irrigate more th.in 1 ;,ooo .i> u is 
inij oiindi 1 1. fhe jiiojtci is politically complete m; ! . 1 ost 

nearly li\c l.ikhs of rap.m'' ''oine sir-dler w As i; i\e be- n 
c.uned out in the llh.iia'i'ur M.itt P, .nig.ii . i- .10 to ;m..- 

OIK e been the capita! ot liic J.i'iiiir M.ile- un :■ r tic i' m ' ^ f 

Meslii ; there is a temple m the ,_orge eaili <i Jui..' ,i 1 ) . 1 
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which is visited by the Maharajas of Jaipur on their accession 
to the Q-th/if/. Here they are shaved, the process being part of 
the Ceremony connected with the accession. 

The stre.am in the gorge near Rimgarh is perennial, but 
lower down the bed dries up except during the rains. The 
hanks are for the most part low, and in Bharatpur are covered, 
often to a distance of two or three miles from the stream, with 
a dense growth of jungle grass and tamarisk. In Dholpur 
territory ravines run inland from either bank, sometimes for 
a distance of two miles or more. Where it first touches the 
United Provinces, the Banganga is a mountain torrent with 
a hed of sand mixed with gravel. The principal tributaries are 
the Ganiblur. Kawjr or Koela, and P.lrvatl on the right bank, 
and the Kharl on the left. The Banganga and Khari often 
Bring down disastrous floods. In Bharatpur the violence of 
the.se has given the river the name of Ghora-pachhar or ‘ over- 
thrower of horses.’ 

[Pa/<ers relati-^ to the Irrigation of the Ap-a District from 
the Uiangan Tf/Tt*/- ( Roorkee, 1853-4).] 

Betwa (Vetravath or ‘containing canes'). — A large river 
of Northern India. It rises in Bhofial State at the village of 
Kumrl (22° 55' N. and 77” 43' E.). and flows in a generally 
north-eastern direction ; after a course of about 50 miles in 
BhopM it enters Gwalior territory near Bhilsa. It first touches 
the United Provinces in the south-west corner of the Lalitpur 
tahstl of Jhansi District, and flows north and north-east, 
forming the boundary between that District and the Gwalior 
State. It then crosses the District obliquely, traverses part 
of the Orchha State, and flows for some distance hetw'een 
Jitlaun on the north and Jhansi and Hamirpur on the south, 
falling into the Jumna, after a course of about 190 miles in the 
United Provinces, close to the town of Hamirpur. In the 
upper part of its course the Betwa flows over the Vindhya 
sand'-tone, crossed by veins of quartz which break it up into 
beautiful cascades. At Deoo.xrh it passes in a magnificent 
sweep below a steep sandstone cliff on the eastern bank, sur- 
mountcrl iiy a ruined fort. Below fhansi its bed is granite for 
about 16 miles till it reaches the alluvial plain. It is nowhere 
navigable, and its crossings are often dangerous. There are 
railway bridges at Barkhera on the Bhopal-Hoshangabad sec- 
tion of the Great Indian Peninsula, at Sanchi on the Bhopal- 
Jh.T.nsi section, at Mangaoli on the Bina-Guna line, and near 
Orchha on the Manikpur-Jhansi line. Road bridges cross it at 
Bhilsa and at Orchha. At Parichha, 15 miles from Jh.lnsi, the 
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river has been dammed to snpjjK the hietwa Canal, a protective 
work which serves part of Jh.m>i, fakiiin, and Haniiriiur, and 
was found of great value in iSip') 7. I’rop.Kals are under con- 
sideration for damming the ri\er .it ■ ithei p'.K'e--, ■'O as to ini-rease 
the amount of waU r .i\ ail.ihli . and on. dam has riiintly 
been eonipli teil ’I lie 1 hiel trdiulaiie- aie the 1 1 , s m ( \-iiti al 
India, the Januu and l>ii\s\\ m lii'iisi, .mil t!u I’.w.in in 
Tl.iinirpm. d’h ■ ii\.r is mentioned in thi I’lirr.na-. ,md also 
m tie AT 1^1,7 , of R.diilas.i ,\i 1 onlnig to ti.eiition. ihe 
I’andavas fought with the king of Vidi s.i (llhils.i' on its hanks. 

Dhasan (Fas/iiu-i/J : possihK the Dasa/iDr of I'tolemi ) -- 
A river of Northern India. It rises in Hhop.tl .St.ite ( 23'' ga' 
N’., 78° 30' E.) among the Vindhvas. and after crossing 
Saugor Itistrict in the Centr.d I’rovincfs for about ho miles, 
first tout lies the I'niti d I'roeinces in the e'Ntieine south of the 
Lalitpiir inhs'.l of Jh.insi Itistiut, wliii h it duidcs from S.iugor 
for about 30 miles. It then I'rosses se\( ral of the llundel- 
khand .States, and fnally forms the boundarv betwein Jli.Insi 
and Hamlrptir for nearly 70 inile.s, till its junction with the 
Bf.tw.I at Chandwari on the border of Jalatin Itistrict The 
bed of the 1 thasan is rockv in S.mgiir and I.alitpur. and at 
intercals after it frst enters Jh.in'i ,ind llaniirpur. hut is tin n 
generally s.indy. with nulldis ,ind no. ines uuining into it. 
Except during the rains it is ea'ii', fordablie .\ si heme has 
been sanctioned for the provision of irrigation in the west of 
Hamlrptir bv dainiiiing this riser and forming a resetvoir. 

Ken (o; Kay.t.n . ‘skt. Kirr 7 i,h-a!R. th.e A'./.om; of .\inan). — 
A river of llundelkh.ind. It iisi.s m lii,- iioi th-v, cst. rn slopes 
of the K.iimur Hills (23" 54' N'., .So' 10' E.t. and flowing 
north-east through Itamoh and I’.mn.l enters It.rnd.l Distrirt 
in the United Provinces ne.ir Itilh.irk.r. .\fter a course of 
more than too miles along the border of and through Rinda, 
it joins the Ju.mn.v near (fhill.d, on the road from lifnd.t to 
Fatehpur, 230 miles from its souree. 'riii- river flows in 
a deep, well-defined bed, and is navigable for small boats as 
f.ir as li.lnda town ; hut there is not niui h traffii . .\t ll.and.d 

tlv.- lied is sandv, hut pebbles and fr.ignicius of tpiart/ and 
other rorks ,ire found in it, whieh are [lolishe-d and made into 
ornanii iits. .\bo\e l',‘ind„s the lied hei omcs more roik\. .ind 
the SI I nerv iii.ir Kh.trauiii is singiil.irl) h. .uitifuh .\ i.inal 
t. iking olf troni tin- rn.ii mar Ikirrirpur ni the .Xiegirli 'st.ite 
has reienth been coinplit'ii. .\t jio sent tt m d- agn. d to 
irrig.ite onl\ a p.itt of IS.iiid.i It.-tiat, nau'.'.i.. the ir. a h"- 
tween the Ken and PeSeliain, of whuli it will 1 "mri.nid diout 
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half, or 374,000 acieo. The reservoir formed in ronnexion with 
this project will impound about 1S2 million cubic U et of water 
in the valley of the river. 

Sarda. — The name given to part of a nver-sv-.iein tlowing 
from the Himalayas through north-western OuJh. Two 
Streams, the Kuthi Yankti and Kalapani, rising in the lofty 
Pinch Chulhi mountains in the north-ea.st corner of Kumaun 
close to the Tibet frontier, unite after a few miles to h .rm the 
Kali river (jr Kali Gang!, which divides Nepal from Kumaun. 
.\t a distance of 106 miles from its .source, the Kali receives 
the .SarjQ or Ramganga (east) at Facheswar. The Sarju and 
us tributary, the Ramganga (eastV rise in a lofty range leading 
south from the peak of Nanda Kot, and unite at Rlmesv.ar, 
from which point the combined stream is called indifferently 
by either name. From the junction at Pacheswar the name 
Kali is gradually lost and the river is known as Sarju or as 
Sarda. At Barnidco the waters descend on the plains in 
a series of rapids, the ('course to this point being that of 
a mountain stream over a steep rocky bed. Tlie SIrdI now 
di\ides into several channels, which reunite again aftet a few 
miles at Mundia Ghat (ferry), where the last ra[)ids o''cur, and 
the bed ceases to be composed of boulders and shingle. From 
this point the river forms the boundary between Nepal and 
Piltbhit District ot the United Provini'es for a short distance, 
and then cuts across and enters Kheri District. In Pilibhi: it 
is joined on the right bank by the Chaukl, which is now 
a river ot the plains, rising in the Tarai, but may have been 
originally formed as an old channel of the Slrill. The nver 
IS at first called both Sarda and Ghauka in Kheri, and its 
description is rendered difficult by the main changes which 
have taken place in its course. Four distinct channels may 
be recognized, which are, trom south to north, the Ul, the 
S.ird.i or Chauka, the Dahawar, and the Suheli. The first of 
these is a small stream which joins the Chauka again. The 
name Sard! is occasionally applied to the second branch in 
its l(jwer course through Sit.ipur, hut this is more commonly 
callcil C liauka. .Utter a lijng meandering course it falls into 
the Go(>r.\ at Bahramghat. 'I’his channel appears to have been 
the prim i pal bed from the middle of the eighteenth to the 
middle ot the nineteenth century. The largest volume of 
water is, however, at present brought down by the Uahlwar, 
which leaves the Chauka in pari^ana Dhaurahrl. The Suheh 
brings down little water and joins the K.vuriFl.v (afterwards 
called the Gogra). 



Chauka,- -A river of Oudh, being one of the branches into 
vvhicii the Sarua splits up in Kberl District. Its channel 
now contains little water, but has a long course through Kheri, 
Sitapur, and Bara Bankl, joining the Gch.ra near Kahrainghat. 
The name is also apjiiied to an old bed of the Isrirda which 
now joins that nvei in I’llibhi't. 

Kaiiriala (.iKo railed Kainlli). —A n\er of Xorthern Inilia. 
rising m 'J’lbel, not far J'roin one of the sources of the Sutlei, 
in go 40' X. and So' 4S' Is. After leaving Tibet by the 
Takla Khar or Vari Bass, it flows through X'epal, generally in 
a south-easterly direction, till it emerges from the lower range 
of the Himalayas through a deep picturesque gorge known as 
Shisha PanI (‘ glass water ’). The stream here is about 300 
yards broad and of great depth, with a slow current, closely 
shut in by [irecipitous mountains 2,500 feet high. A little 
below Shisha I’ani the channel widens, with a steeper and 
rockier descent, causing magnificent rapids nearly half a mile 
broad. Lower down the river divides into two, the western 
branch retaining the name of Kauriala or Karnali, the eastern 
being called the Girw.I. Formerly the latter was an 
insignificant stream, but its volume lias gradually increased 
till it IS now considerabU larger than that of the Kauri.tla. 
'I'hey are both rapid livers, with pdihly beds and fords which 
an elephant can generally 1 loss without difficulty. Eighteen 
miles from its point of e.\it from the hills the Kauriala enters 
British territorv, at the point where it receives the Molian, and 
nurks the boundarv between the Oudh Districts of Kheri and 
Bahraich. It now receives on the east hank its former off- 
shoot, the Girw.1, and on the vvest the .wuheil. the Dahawar, 
and the Chaiik,i, all branches of the S.vRu.v. river. From the 
point of confluence with the Chauka the united rivers become 
the Gogr.a, which ultim.itely falls into the Ganges on its left 
bank, a little above Dinapore. The Kauriala is navigable by 
large boats of about 1 7 tons burthen beyond the limits of 
British territory. The principal traffic is the e.xport of gram, 
and of timber, ginger, [iciiper, ghl, and catechu from Nepal. 
Gold-washing is carried on by a caste c.i!ied after their occupa- 
tion .‘son.ihis. The river abounds in fish. 

Girwa. - -.V hr.inch of the K.vfRi.vi.v river in Nepal and 
fliidb. rile Kauriala bursts through a gorge in the Hitnalayas 
lallcd hhisha lAin, or ‘glass water,' anil a little below this 
point divides into two. the vve'lern brain h letaining the n.iir.c 
Kauruila, while the eastein is called (lirw.r. i he latter is now 
the mure consider.ible. though it was tormerh the smaller of 
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the two. In it-, upper course the Clirwa is a rapid stream witli 
a pebbly bed ; but it becomes na\ipai)le at Dhanaura beture 
entering Hritish territory, and grain, timber, ginget, pepper, 
and .y/;/ are carried down it from Nepal. It reunites with the 
Rauriala a few miles below Bharthapur in Bahraich District. 

Gogra {Ghd^ra \ Skt. g^har^hara {' rattling ’ or ‘ laughter ’) ; 
other names, Sarju or Sarayu (the Saral’os of I’tolenn), and in 
the lower part of its course Deoha or Dehwa). — The great 
river of Oudh. Rising in Tibet (30'^ 40' N. and 80' 48' E.), 
it flows through Nepal under the name Karnali or K-\CRi.u..t, 
piercing the Himalayas at .Shlsha Pani, and shortly after throws 
otf a branch to the east calletl the Gir\v.\. which now brings 
down the main stream. The Kauriala enters British tenitory 
between Kheri and Bahraich, and forms the boundary between 
those Districts. It receives the Girwa not many miles from 
the border, and just below this the Stihell, one of the three 
branches of the S.tRii.v. The main branch of the Sarda, called 
Dahawar, joins it at MallSnpur, a few miles below Katai Ghat, 
near which place the Sarju is received. The Sarju formerly 
joined the Gogra in (.ionda, but early in the nineteenth century 
a European timber merchant diverted its course into an old 
bed. At Bahramghat a third branch of the Sarda, named 
Chauka, adds to it.s volume, and from this jioint the united 
stream is regularly called (.logra or Sarju, though these names 
are sometimes applied at Mailanpur. From the name Sarju 
is derived the appellation of an important tribe of Brahmans 
called Sarwaria, a contraction of Sarjuparla, meaning those who 
dwell beyond (i. e. on the north side of) the Sarj L‘i. 'I'hd Gogra 
now turns east and divides Gonda on its north bank frmn Bara 


Bank! and lyzabad on the south. After jussing Ajodhya citv, 
it separates Basti and Gorakhpur from Eyzabad, and then 
troni Azamgurh and Ballia, and receives the R.vftI and Liiti.e 
GAND.tK trom the north. After being joined by the Chauka 
it leccives little drainage from the right bank, and is in fact 
higher than the valley ol the Gumti which lies south of it. In 


.\zamgarh a branch is given off, called the Chhoti (‘lesser') 
Sarju, which was aiipareutly an old bed of the river, and joins 
the flanges after a long course through Azamgarh, Ghazipur, 
and Baliia. Ea.st ot Gorakhjiur District the Gogra forms the 
ix.undary between S.iran District of Bengal and Ballia District 
ot the Lnitcd Provinces for about 40 miles. It falls into the 
Ganges in 25'" 44' N. and 84° 42' E. 

The Kauriala and Girwa are both navigable for a .short dis- 
tance before entering British territory ; and until the ojiening 
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ut the Bengal and North-Western Railway, within the last twenty 
years, trade on the Gogra was t)f great iniijortanee. ,Man\ years 
ago a pilot service existed lor a short time, and steamers jilied 
as far as Bahranighat in Bara Banki District. The traffii- in- 
still consiilerable, and large ijiiaiitilies of timiier, grain, and 
spices come down from Nepal, or are earned in tlie lowaa 
reaches. At Bahranighat .saw-mills used to he woikcd h\ the 
forest de[urtnicnl. hut ha\e rei'eiitly been sihd. 1 lie most 
important place on the banks of the rivei is fi/.ahad, wiUi 
Ajodhya, the sacred birthplace of Rama, adjoining it. 1 and.i 
in Tyzabad and Barhaj in Gorakhpur are also towns of some 
size, engaged in trade. The chief mart on the hanks of the 
Gogra in Bengal is Revelganj in Saran District. The trade ot 
Nawabganj in Gonda, which stands some miles from the river, 
is now largely carried by rail. Rixer steamers from Patna 
ply as high as Ajodhya, calling at many jilaces and lonipetmg 
with the railways for both goods and pas.seiiger tiaftic. 

The river is spanned by two line railway bridges . the lilgin 
Bridge near Bahranighat (3,695 feet long), and a bridge at 
Turtipar (3,912 feet). The variability of its course is shown 
by the method of construction of the first-named bridge, whah 
was built on dr) land, the riier being then trained under it. 
The height above sea-Ievel is 350 feet at Bahraingh.il and 193 
feet at Turtipar; and the flood discharges are 877,000 and 
1,111,000 cubic feet per second res[)ectivcly. At Ajodhya 
a bridge of boats is maintained, excejit during the rains, when 
a steamer plies. Another imi>ortaiu ferry is at Dolirig'ii.it on 
the road from .-\./amgarh to Gorakhpur. 

Rapti [identified b) Lassen with the So'iimatis of .\rruii 
= Skt, Saravatl ; by Pargiter with the Sadamra (' e\cr-tlow mg 
of the epics ; also called Iravatl {' refreshing 'j]. — A river which 
rises in the lower ranges of Nepal (27' 49' N'., 82"' 44' L.), and 
joins the Gocu.y in Gorakhpur District of the L'nited Provinces. 
Its course is first south and then north-west and west, after which 
it again turns south and crosses the border of ( )udh in Bahraich 
Itistnct. It then flows south-east or .south through Bahraii h, 
Goiid.i, Basil, and Gorakhpur Districts, ysith a total course of 
about 400 miles. Its wide bed is confined yyithin high hanks, 
hut the .ictual channel shifts considerahl) . Floods .ire iiol 
uni'ornmon. hut do little damage, if the\ subside m time tor 
sjiring crops to be sown, as the silt dejiosited acts as a )ortih/i r. 
I'he leeders of this river are chiefly sm.ill rivers rising in the 
tarai north of its course, tile largest being the 1 ihamda, joined 
by the Ghunghi, and the Rohim, in Gurakhj.ur. In ( ium; . and 
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Last! an old bed of the ri\er, called the Burhi Rapti, some miles 
north of its present course, brings drnvn a considerable amount 
of water in the rains. The Bakhira L.vkr in Basti 1 tistrict 
and the (fhilCu lake in Gorakhpur drain into it. The Ripli is 
navigable tor small boats as high as Bhiiiga in Bahraich, and 
for large boats to the town of Gorakhpur, which stands near 
its hanks. Much timber and grain from Xepfd and the British 
Districts which it traverses are carried down into the Gogra, 
and hence into the Ganges ; but the traffic has fallen off since 
the extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The 
Rapti is rarely used for irrigation. 

Banganga ('Arrow-river'). — A hill stream rising in the 
south of Nepfil (a;'" 42' N., 6' E.), which flows for about 

tS miles through BastI District and joins the Burhi Rapti ('old' 
Rapt!) at Kabrahi Ghat, where the road from Bast! through 
Bans! to Nepal crosses the latter river. Timber from Nepal is 
floated down. Traces of the bed of another river of the same 
name still exi.st south of the Rapt! and the upper course of the 
Katnehia. A tributary of the Kuwana in East!, which formed 
one branch of this, is still called Banganga. 

[Cunningham, Anhaeological Sun'ey Reports, vol. x.xii, p. 4.] 

Gandak, Great. — A river of Northern India. Rising in 
the central mountain basin of Nepal, in 27^' 27' N. and 83° 
56' E., where its sources are known as the Sapt Gandaki, or 
‘ country of the seven Gandaks,' it drains the tract between 
the Dhaulagiri and Gosainthiin mrjuntains. The most impor- 
tant of these contributory streams is the Trisulganga, and they 
all unite before breaking through the mountains at TnbcnT. 
The river is also known in Nepal as the Salgrami, and in the 
Lnited Provinces as the Narayani ; it is the Kvndochates of the 
Greek geographers, and according to Lassen the SadCinlra 
(■ ever-flowing ) of the epics. Grossing the British frontier at 
I ribenl, it forms the boundary between Champaran District 
of Bengal and Gorakhpur District of the United Provinces 
lor about 20 miles, after which it flows for 40 miles within 
Champ..ran, and then once more separates the Provinces for 
12 miles of its cour.se. Thenceforward it forms the boundary 
between Saran District of Bengal on the south-west and 
Champaran and Miuafiarpur Districts on the north-east, and it 
finally joins the Ganges opposite Patna, in 25"^ 41' N. and 85° 
12 E., after a course of 192 miles. At first a snow-fed torrent, 
the Gandak, soon after its entry into British territory, acquires 
the character of a deltaic river, its banks being abo\ e the level 
of the surrounding country, which is protected b}' embankments 
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from inundation. The river is navigable throughout the year by 
country boats below bagaha in (’hampr.ran District. Rafts of 
timber pas.s down it from Xepal and from the Gorakhpur 
forests, and grain and sugar are exported by the same route. 
Xhivigation is, liowever, diftii u!t, as the ehannel tluring the dry 
season is narrow and winding, while in the rains it becomes 
a torrent. In the luit season the rieer is larily more than a 
(juarter ot a mile across, but in the rains it wielen.s to 2 or 
g miles. It Is nowhere fordable, and is contimialK changing 
it,s course. The Triiikni C.t.V-ti., now under constnu tion, will 
carry its waters eastward to within 10 miles of Ad.ipur in 
Champaran District, and will irrigate the portion of that Dis- 
trict most liable to famine. The Sar.cn C-VN.ils are fed from 
a side channei on the right bank of the river. The burhi (‘ old ') 
Gandak, or .Sikrana, an old ehannel of the river, is described 
in the article on (.'n.tMieiK.xN Disirtici. A fine railway bridge 
on the Bengal and Xorth-\\'eslern Railway sjians the Gandak 
near its mouth. The most important place on its bank 
is H.xjipur on the left bank, and a great bathing festival 
takes place annually at Sonpur at its confluence with the 
Ganges, 

Gandak, Little. — A river which rises in tlie lower Xtpld 
hills, and enters Gorakhfiur I'fistric t of the United Provinces 
a few miles west of the Gi:i.\t GsNt'XK. It flows from north 
to south through the whole length of Gorakhpur, and jcjins the 
GoiiR.t just within Sliran ]*istrict of Beiig.al I'-xcept in the 
mins It has a small stream, not eX'.eeding 00 feet m breadth, 
and Is generally toniable. In iSgc; it wa^ proposed to nvike 
it into a navigable canal, but the scheme was never carried 
out. Boats ply during the rams as high as Rag.irganj in the 
Radrauna iahsil. 

Himalayas, The. — A system of stupendous mountain 
ranges, lying along the northern fronticers of the Indian 
Empire, and containing some of the highest peaks in the 
world I.iterallv, the name is etpiivaleiU to ‘the abode ot Name, 
snow ' (from the Sanskrit hima, ‘ frost,' and d/avii, ‘ dwelling- 
jilace'). To the early geographers the mountains were known 
as Imaus or Hiniaus and Hemodas ; and there is rcascjii to 
believe that these names were a[iplied to (he western and 
eastern parts respectively, the sources of the ( langc s being 
taken as the dividing line. ‘Hemodas' repreo nts the .'^an 
sknt lltnidvata (Prakrit Hemcta-, meaning ‘sn,,w\' Tf.e 
Greeks who accompanici! .Mexanile-r styled the- niounuiins the 

Indian Caucasus. 
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Modern writers have sometimes included in the system the 
Muztagh range, and its extension the Karakoram ; but it is 
now generallv agreed that the Indus should be considered the 
north-western limit. From the great peak of Xanga Parbat in 
Kashmir, the Himalayas stretch eastward for twenty degrees of 
longitude, in a curve which has been compared to the blade 
of a scimitar, the edge facing the plains of India. Barely one- 
third of this vast range of mountains is known with any degree 
of accuracy. The Indian Survey department is primarily en- 
gaged in supplying administrative needs ; and although every 
etfijrt is made in fulfilling this duty to collect information ot 
purely scientific interest, much still remains to be done. 

A brief abstract of our knowledge of the Himalayas may be 
given by shortly describing the political divisions of India 
which include them. On the extreme north-west, more than 
half of the State of K.vshmIr and Jammu lies in the Him- 
alayas, and this portion has been described in some detail 
by Drew in Jammu and Kashmir Territories, and by Sir . 
Lawrence in The Talley of Kashmir. The next section, 
appertaining to the Punjab and forming the British District of 
Kangra and the group of feudatories known as the Simla Hill 
States, is better known. East of this lies the Kumaun Divi- 
sion of the United Provinces, attached to which is the Tehrl 
State. 1 his portion has been surveyed in detail, owing to the 
requirements of the revenue administration, and is also familiar 
from the careful accounts of travellers. For 500 miles the 
State ot X'epal occupies the mountains, and is to the present 
day almost a terra incognita, owing to the acquiescence by tlie 
British Government in the policy of exclusion adopted by its 
rulers. Our knowledge of the topography of this portion of the 
Himalayas is limited to the information obtained during the 
operations of 1816, materials collected by Briti.'-h officials resi- 
dent at Katmandu, notably B. H. Hodgson, and the accounts 
of native explorers. 1 he eastern border of X’epal is formed by 
the State ot Sikkim and the Bengal District of Darjeeling, 
which have been graphically described by Sir Joseph Hooker 
and more recently by Mr. Douglas P'reshfield. A small wedge 
of 1 ibetan territory, knowm as the Chumbi Valley, separates 
bikkim from Bhutan, w'hich latter has seldom been visited by 
Euiopeans. East of Bhutan the Himalayas are inhabited 
by savage tribes, with whom no intercourse is possible except 
in the shape of punitive expeditions following raids on the 
plains. I bus a stretch of nearly 400 miles in the eastern 
portion of the range is imperfectly known. 
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In the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been Diii^ion 
shown, has been more completely examined than elsewhere, the 
system may be divided into three portions. The central or 
main axis is the highe.st, which, starting at Xanga Parbat on the 
north-west, follows the general directii-n of the range. Though 
it contains numerous lofty peaks, including \anda I)e\i, the 
highest mountain in British India, it is not a true water- 
shed. Noith of it lies another range, liere funning the 
boundary between India and 't’ihet, which shuts off the valley 
of the Indus, and thus may be de.scribed as a real water- 
parting. From the central axis, and usually from the peaks in 
it, spurs diverge, with a general south-easterly or south-westerly 
direction, but actually winding to a considerable extent. 

These spurs, which may be called the Outer Himalayas, cease 
with some abruptness at their southern extremities, .so that the 
general elevation is 8, 000 or 9,000 feet a few milos from the 
plains. .Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or dims is a lower range known as the Siw.xi.iks, which 
is well marked between the Beas and the Ganges, reappears 
to the south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in 
Nepal. Although the general character of the Himalayas in 
Nejial is loss ati urately known, there is reason to suppose that 
it approximates to that of the western ranges. 

Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties .Sceiwri 
of scenery can be obtained, e.xcept the placid charm of level 
country. Luxuriant vegetation clothes the* outer slopes, gradu- 
ally giving place to more sombre forests. .\s higher elevations 
are reached, the very de.solatton of the landsi ape affects the 
imagination even more than the beautiful si enery left behind. 

It is not surprising that these massue peaks arc venerated by 
the Hindus, and are intimately connected with their religion, 
as giving rise to some of the most sacred rivers, as well as 
on account of legendary associations. A recent writer has 
vividly described the impressions of a traveller through the 
foreground of a journey to the snows in Sikkim — 

‘ He sees at one glance the shadowy valleys from whicli 
shining mist-columns rise at noon against a luminous sky. the 
forest ridges, streti hing fold behind fold in softly iiiidiil.uing 
lines doited hv the white specks which niaik the situation of 
liutidhist monasteries to the glacier draped jiinn.ieUs and 
precipices of the“ snowy range. He passes troui the rone ot 
tree-ferns, bambcio.s, orange groves, and i/.r torest, through .in 
endless colonnade of tall-steimiied magnolias, oaks, .md 1 iiestnul 

‘ D. W Freshf.eki in 74d .zt'iua. J,u! ua , v.h v.\. 45 ;;. 
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trees, fringed with delicate orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, 
and Lirches. Down each ravine .sparkles a brimming torrent, 
making the ferns and flowers nod as it dashe.s past them. 
Superb butterflies, black and blue, or flashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail in and 
out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
pushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long waving lichens, till he 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures — the Alps 
of the Himalaya — fields of flowers ; of gentian.s and edelweiss 
and poppies, which blossom beneath the shining store- 
houses of snow that encompass the ice-mailed and fluted 
shoulders ol the giants of the range. If there are mountains 
in the world which combine as many beauties as the Sikkim 
Himalayas, no traveller has as yet discovered and described 
them for us.’ 

I he line ot perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 feet 
on the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2,500 feet 
were twice recorded in Kumaun daring the last century. 
Glaciers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descend- 
ing to 12,000 or 13,000 feet in Kulu and Lahul, and even 
lower in Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 2,000 feet 
higher. On the vast store-house thus formed largelv depends 
the prosperity of Northern India, for the great rivers which 
derive their water from the Himalayas ha\e a perpetual sufiply 
which may diininish in years of drought, hut cannot fail 
absolutely to feed the system of canals drawn from them. 

bile all live rivers from which the Punjab derives its 
name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source 
beyond the northern range, near the head-waters of the Indus 
and Tsan-po. In the next section are found the sources of 
the Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarda high up in the central 
snowy range, while the Kauriala or Karnali, known lower 
down in its course as the Gogra, rises in Tibet, bevond the 
northern watershed. The chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak 
and Kosi, each with seven main affluents, have their birth in 
the Himalayas, which here supply a number of smaller streams 
merging in the larger rivers soon after they reach the plains. 
Little is known of the upper courses of the northern tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra in Assam ; but it seems probable that the 
Dihaxig, which has been taken as the eastern boundary of the 
Himalayas, is the channel connecting the Tsan-po and the 
Brahmaputra. 
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Passing from east to west the principal peaks are Xanga 
Parbat (26,182) in Kashmir ; a peak in Spiti (Kangra District) 
exceeding 23,000 feet, besides three ox'er 20,000 ; Xanda 
Devi (25,661), Tristil (23,382), Panch Chulhi (22,673), ^nd 
Xanda Kot (22,538)10 the United Provinces ; Mount Kverest 
(29,002), Devalagiri (26,820), Gusainthan (26.305) and Kin- 
chinjuiiga (28,146), with several smaller peaks, in Xepal : and 
D(jn"k\a (23,190), with a few rising above 20,000. in Mkkiiii, 

The most considerable stretch of level ground is the bcautl- Vnllcvs 
ful Kashmir \'allcy, through which flows the jhelum. In lakes, 
length about 84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep ridges and comparatively narrow 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Valley of 
Xepal, which is an undulating plain about 20 miles from nortli 
to south, and t2 to 14 miles in width. Xear the city of 
Srinagar is the Dal Lake, described as one of the most pictur- 
esque in the world. Though measuring only 4 mile.s by 2L its 
situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its 
banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal emperors 
to embellish it, unite to form a .scene of great attraction.s. 

Some miles away is the larger expanse of water known as the 
Wular Lake, whii'h ordinarily covers i2i square miles, hut in 
years of flood expands to over 100. .\ number of smaller 

lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated in the outer 
ranges in Xaini Tal District. In 1903 the Gohn.'v L.vki:. in 
GarhwH! District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4.000 feet above the level of a stream \vhi> h it 
bl( . ked. ^ 

1 he gcologu al features of the Him.flayas c.ai be convenii inly ('.eoiogy '. 
grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to the three 
main orographical zones: (i) the Tibetan highland /one, 

(2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and (3) the 
Sub-Him.ilayas. 

In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine di.sjilay of marine 
fossiliferous rocks, ranging in .age from Lower Palaeozoic to 
Tertiary. In the zone of the snowy peaks granites and < rysLil- 
line schists arc displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossiliferoiis 
rocks o’’ old, but generally unknown, age, forming the lower 
hills or (du’er Hiin.il.iy.is, while in the Sub-Hiinal.iyas ;li.' 
roi ks .in- jiracticaliy .ill of Tertiary age, and are derived fioin 
the wvisi.j of thv' highlands to th.e north. 

The liisposition of these roi-ks inP.'.cates the cM'tcnce of .\g- nn-l 

a range of siinie sort siit e Lower Pal.'.eozoii tirii -s, and s’;, , ..a ' 

S' tiiv r inge. 

‘ i'.v T. II H sll.ii.c.. Gj.jlog.eal Si.r'.LV I-,, .a. 
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that the present southern boundary of the niaiine strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far from the original 
shore of the ocean in which these strata were laid down. The 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Lower Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline axis are more nearly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula; and even remains of the 
gre.at Gondwana riverTormations which include our valuable 
deposits of coal are found in the Darjeeling area, involved in 
the folding movements which in later geological times raised 
the Himalayas to he the greatest among the mountain ranges 
of the world. The Himalayas were thus marked out in very 
early times, but the main folding took place in the Tertiary 
era. The great outflow of the 1 )eccan trap was followed by 
a depression of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over Rajputana and the Indus 
valley, covering the Punjab to the foot of the Outer Himalayas 
as far east as the Ganges, at the same time invading on the 
east the area now occupied by A'sani. Then followed a rise 
of the land and consequent retreat of the se.i, the fresh-water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being involved 
in the movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himalayan zone river-deposits, no older than the pliocene, 
became tilted up and even overturned in the great foldings of 
the strata. This final rise of the Himalayan range in late 
Tertiary times was accompanied by the movements which gave 
rise to the Arakan Yoma and the Naga hills on the east, and 
the hills of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on the west. 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regarded as a great 
buckle in the earth's crust, which raised the great Central 
Asian plateau in late Tertiary times, folding over in the Baikal 
region on the north against the solid mass of Siberia, and 
curling ewer as a great w-ave on the .south against the firmly 
resisting mass of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
Tertiary era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, Kiimmulites, 
whii h lived in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20.000 feet above sea-level in Zaskilr. With the rise of the 
Him.ilayan belt, there occurred a depression at its southern 
foot, into which the alluvial material brought down from the 
hills has been drojiped by the rivers. In miocene times, 
when jiresumahly the Himiilayas did not possess their present 
elevation, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this area ; 
and as the elevatory pnicess went on, these deposits became 
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tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. These also became elevated 
and cut into by their own rivers, which are still working along 
their old courses, bringing down boulders to be deposited at 
the foot of the hills and ('arrving out the finer material farther 
over the fndo-t langetic plain. 

The series of roi ks which have thus been formcil bv the The 

rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himalavas. are 

. ■ senes. 

known as the Siwalik series. They are divisible into three 
stages. In the lowest and oldest, dlstingui.shed as the Xahan 
stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle .stage, strings of pebbles are found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. 

Along the whole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks 
are cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early Siwalik times and 
developed as the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The Siwalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, hut the continued rise of the mountains affected 
these deposits, and raised them up to form the outermost zone 
of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on account 
of the rich collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. 

Among these there are forms related to the miocene mammals 
of Europe, some of which, like the hippopotamu,', arc now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa. Many of the 
mammals now characteristic of India were represented by 
individuals of much greater size and variety of species in 
Siwalik times. 

The unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas Unfossil- 
are of unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the 
unfossiliferous rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and Outer 
the Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocks are the Himal*- 
doiomitic limestones of Jaunsar and Kumaun, the probable 
e juix.ilcnt-. of the similar rocks far away to the east at Ruxa 
in the Hufirs. Witli these a scries of purple ipartzitcs and 
1 iva flow is often as.snciatcd. In the Simla are i the un- 
fosMliferous ro< ks have been traced out with consideralile 
detail ; ami it has been ■'hown that ijuartzites, like tlio^c of 
jaunsar auid Kumaun. arc oterlaid Ic. a ^V'tcni ot nr k> wliuh 
has been referred to the tarlionaccous -.y^tem on ai count of 
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the black carbonaceous slates which it includes. The only 
e.xample known of pre-Tertiary fossiliferou.s locks south of the 
snowy range in the Himaku'as occurs in soulh-wcst Craihwal. 
where there are a few fragmentary remains of meso/.oic fossils 
of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range 
and in places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, are igneous 
rocks which may have been intruded at different periods in the 
history of the range. They are fringed with crystalline schists, 
in which a progressive metamorphism is shown from the edge 
of granitic rock outwards, and in the inner zone the granitic 
material and the pre-existing scdiment.iry rock ha\e become so 
intimately mixed th.it a ty[)U'al handed gneiss is produced. 
The resenihl.incc of these gneisses to tlic well-known gneisscs 
of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other part.s of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneis.sose rocks 
of the Central Himalayas formed an Archaean core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down. But as we 
now know for certain that both granite.s, such us we have in the 
Himalayas, and iianded gnei.sscs may be much younger, e\en 
Tertiary in age, the mere composition and structure give no 
clue to the age of the crystalline axis. The position of the 
granite rock is probably dependent on the development of low- 
pressure areas during the process of folding, and there is thus 
a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
material became injected during the Tertiary period. With 
the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of 
injections which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses: for we know that pebbles of gnei-.ses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zune, and these mqjly 
the existence of gntis.--ose rocks exposed to the utmo,sphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gnci.ssuse granite of the Central 
Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentarv .strata ; and 
their e\[)osurL‘ to the atmo.sphere thus im[)lie-s a long period of 
effectual erosion by weathering agents, whii.h have cut down 
the setter sediments more easily and left the more resisting 
masses ot crystalline rocks to torin the highest peaks in the 
range. Lxrcllcnt illustrations ot the relationship of the 
gneis.sose granites to the rocks into which they have been 
intituled are displayed m the Dhaola Hhar in Kulu, in the 
(_hur Peak in Ciarhwdl, and in the Uarjeehng legicm east of 
Nepal, 
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Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a Fossil- 
reniarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would 
have been enough to make the Himalayas famous in the the Tibe- 
geological world. The boundary between 'I'ibetan territory 
and Spiti and Kuniaiin has lieen the area most exhaustively 
studied by the (;e>ilnj;u'al Biirvev. The rocks expo'-ed in this 
zone ini lude depo-.its which range in age from ( 'ambnan to 
Teiliary. The ')lde''t h i^.'-ihferou^ ■'Vstem, <h'linguished .is the 
H.iiiiianta f snow -covet ed ’) s\stem, includes some .pooo u et 
of the usual sedimentary types, with fragmentary fossils whu h 
indicate Cambrian and .Silurian affinities. Above this system 
there are repre.sentatives of the Devonian and Carboniferous 
of Euro[je, followed by a conglomerate which niark.s a great 
stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian times in 
Korthern India. Above the conglomerate comes one of the 
most remarkably ccunplete succe.ssion of sediments known, 
ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance in the 
process of .sedimentation, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
epoch to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fos- 
siliferous character of some of the form.ations in this great pile 
of strata, like the Productus shales and the Spiti shales, has 
made this area classic ground to the palaeontologist. 

The great Eurasian sea distinguished by the name ‘Thetys,' 
which spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physic.al revolution 
which began early in Tertiary times, when the folding move- 
ments g.tve ri-e to the modern Himalayas As relies of this 
ocean have been discovered in Burma and Chin.i it will n.jt he 
surprising to find, when the ground is more thoroughly ex- 
ploied, that highl) fossiliferous rocks are preserved also in the 
Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of Xepal and .Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, gr.aphite has been recorded in the Economic 
Kumaun Division; coal occurs frequently amongst the Num- 
mulitic (eocene) rocks of the foot-hills and the Gondvvana strata 
of Darjeeling District : bitumen has been found in small 
quantities in Kumaun ; stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, 
occurs associated with ores of zinc .and lead in well-defined 
lodes in Lahul ; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, and 
affonls .1 siiiall and precarious living for a few wasliers : copper 
occurs very vvidelv ilisseminateel .ind sometimes forms disiinet 
lodes of value in the slaty senes south of the snowy range, as 
in the Kuhi, Kumaun, and 1 t.irjeeling are.is ; ferruginous 
schists sometimes rich in iron oceur under similar geoloeii .i] 
conditions, as in Kangra and Kumaun , sajiphires of considerable 
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value have been obtained in Zaskar and turquoise from the 
central highlands ; salt is being mined in quantity from near 
the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks in the State of 
Mandi ; borax and salt are obtained from lakes beyond the 
Tibetan border; slate-quarrying is a flourishing industiy along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra District ; 
mica of poor quality is extracted from the pegmatites of Kulu ; 
and a few other minerals of little value, besides building stones, 
are obtained in various places. A .small trade is developed, 
too, by selling the fossils from the .Spiti .shales as sacred objects. 

The general features of the great variety in vegetation have 
been illustrated in the quotation from Mr. Freshfield's descrip- 
tion of Sikkmi. These variations are naturally due to an 
increase in elevation, and to the decrea.se in rainfall and 
humidity pa.ssing from south to north, and from ea.st to west. 
The tropical zone of dense ftirest extend.s up to about 6,500 feet 
in the east, and 5,000 feet in the west. In the Eastern 
Himalayas orchids are numerically the predominant order of 
flowering plants ; while in Kumaun about 62 species, both 
epiph}tic and terre.strial, have been found. A temperate zone 
succeeds, ranging to about 12,000 feet, in which oak.s, pines, 
and tree-rhododtiidrons are conspicuous, with chestnut, maple, 
magnolia, and laurel in the east. Where rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in Kulu and Kumaun, Eurojiean 
fruit trees (apples, pears, apricots, and peaches) have been 
naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained in the we.st. Above about 12,000 feet the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is 
reached, which is richly adorned in the summer months with 
brilliant .llpine species of flowers. Contrasting the western 
with the eastern section we find that the former is far le.ss rich, 
though it has been better explored, while there is a preponder- 
ance of European species. A fuller account of the botanical 
features of the Himalayas will be found in Vol. I. chap. iv. 

'I’o obtain a general iilea of the fauna of the Himalayas it is 
sutfu lent to consider the whole .system as divided into two 
tracts : namely, the area in the lower hills where forests can 
flourish, and the area above the forests. The main charac- 
teristii s of these tracts have been summarized by the late 
Dr. W. T. Hkinfordb In the forest area the fauna differs 
markedly from that ot the Indian Peninsula stretching awav 

‘ ‘The ! 'isinhiitsin ..f \ crltlimte .\n1mal5 m India, Cej Ion and Burma,’ 
proceeding's . i\oy-iI vol. K\ii, p. 4S4. 
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from the base of the hills. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are related 
to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene Siwahk 
fauna, nor docs it include the Itravielian element of reptiles 
and batraehians. Dn the other hand, it includes the follow- 
ing animals which do not occur in the Peninsula — Mammals : 
the families Simiidae, I’rocyonidae. 'I'alpidae. and Spalacidae, 
and the sub-faniih' (fivmnurinae, besides numerous genera, such 
as Prioiiihiiiti, Heliclis^ Arctunyx, Atherura, Xemorhaedus. and 
Cemas. Birds : the families Eurylaemidae, Indicatoridae, and 
Heliornithidae, and the sub-family Paradoxornithinae. Reptiles : 
Platysternidae and Anguidae. Batraehians : Dyscophidae, 
Hylidae, Pelobatidac, and Salamandridae. Compared with 
the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is poor in reptiles 
and batraehians. 

‘ It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. The Oriental element in the fauna is 
very richly represented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradu- 
ally diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther 
west it ceases to be the principal constituent. These facts are 
consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 
• Himal.iyan fauna, or the greater portion of it. has migrated 
into the mountains from the eastward at a romparativclv 
recent period. It is an invportant fart that this migration 
appears to have been from Assam and not from the Penin- 
sula of India.' 

Dr. Blanfurd suggcsteil that the explanation was to he found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spre.id of 
snow and ice took place, the tropical fauna, which may at that 
time have resembled more closely th.it of the Peninsula, was 
forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished. 

At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest- 
clad valleis, would he more secure than the open plain.s of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south 
of these. As the cold epoch pas.sed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Him.ala\as from the east. 

Above the forc.sts the Himalayas belong to the Tihot.in 
sub re gion ot the Holaretic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Inilo-M.d.iy region. 44 per cent, of the gener.i 
recorded fioni tlie I'lbctan tr.ict not being found in the Iiido- 
Mal.i} region. During the gl.u-ial epoch the Holarctic forms 
apiiareiuly suiMVed in great nunibi rs. 

(Jwing to the rugged nature of the Country, which inakes Penile, 
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travelling difficult and does not invite immigrants, the 
inhabitants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical 
type^ which can hardly be summarized briefly, d’vo common 
featuies extending over a large area maybe referred to. From 
Ladakh in Kashmir to Bhutan are found races of Ind(r- 
Chine.se type, speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and profess- 
ing Buddhism. In the west these features are confined to the 
higher ranges ; but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are 
found much nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, 
this tract of the Himalayas is the only portion of India in 
which Buddhism is a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely 
tinged by the older animistic beliefs of the people. Although 
the Muliammadans made v.irious rletcrmined effort^ to conejuer 
the hilK, they were generally unsuccc'.sfui, yielding rather to 
the difficulties of transport and climate than to the forces 
brought against them by the scanty though brave population 
of the hills. In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, but succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. 
Subsequently a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme 
power and embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century 
the -Muhammadan ruler of the country. Sultan Sikandar, 
pressed his religion by force on the people, and in the pro- 
vince of Kashmir proper 94 per cent, of the total are now 
Muhammadans. Baltistan is also inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadans, but the proportion is much less in Jammu, 
and beyond the Kashmir State Islam has few followers. 
Hinduism becomes an important religion in Jammu, and is 
predominant in the southern portions of the Himalayas within 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. It is the religion of 
the ruling dyna.sty in Nepal, where, however, Buddhism is 
of almost equal strength. East of Nc-p.il Hindus are few. 
Where Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, 
known as Pahari, presents a strong likeness to the languages 
of Rajputana, thus confirming the traditions of the higher 
cla.-scs that their ancestors migrated from the plains of India. 
In Nepal the languages spoken are more varied, and Xewari, 
the ancient state language, is akin to 'fibetan. The Mongolian 
element in the population is .strongly marked in the east, but 
towards the west ha.s been pushed back into the higher portion 
of the ranges. In Kumaun are found a few' shy people living 
in the recesses of the jungles, and having little intercourse with 
their more civilized neighbours. Tribes which appear tir be 
akin to these are found m Nepal, but little is known about 
them. North of -V.ssani the people are of Tibeto-Burman 
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origin, and are styled, passing from west to east, the Akas, 

Daflas, Mlris, and Abors, the last name signifying ‘ unknown 
savages.’ Colonel 1 )a!ton has described these people in his 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

From the commercial point of \iew the agricultural products .^..'ricul- 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little importance. 

The chief foochgrains cnituated are, in the outer ranges, rice, 
icheat, barley, marut. and amaranth. In the hot, nioist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun ; and, as 
already mentioned, in Kulii and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries, d'wo crops are obtained in the 
lower hills ; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the nece.ssity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is only practicalale by long channels winding 
along the hill-sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. 

As the snowy ranges are approached wheat and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the principal crops, and 
only one harvest in the year can be obtained. Tea garden.s 
were successfully established in Kumaun during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but the most important gardens are- 
now situated in Kangra and Harjeeling. In the latter Histnct 
cinchona is grown for the manufacture of quinine and cinchona 
febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Him.tlayas. Kcire.-u. 
yielding a number of timber tree?, among which may be men- 
tioned sill, shishani (Dalhergia .Stssoo), and tf/n {CtJ/rla toona). 

Higher up are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas wild rubber is collected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. Rail- Means of 
ways have hitherto been constructed only to three places in the 
outer hills : Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punjab, 
and ! )arjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness of the hill- 
sides and the instability of the strata composing them, these 
lines h,ue been costly to build and maintain. A more ambi- 
tious project is now being carried out to connect the Kashmir 
Valley with the jilains, motive power being sujijilied by elec- 
tricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. 'Fhe jirinrijial 
road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in Kashmir, leading 
from Rawalpindi m the plains through Murree and Baraiiiula 
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to Srinagar. Other cart-road^ have been made connecting 
with the plains the hill stations of Dharnisala, Simla, Chak- 
r.ita, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, Naim Tal, and Ranikhot. In the 
interirm the road,s are merely bridle paths. The great rivers 
flowing in deep gorges are crossed by suspension bridges made 
of the rudest materials. The sides consist of canes and twisted 
fibres, and the footway may be a single bamboo laid on hori- 
zontal canes supported by ropes attached to the sides. These 
frail constructions, oscillating from side to side under the tread 
of the traveller, are crossed with perfect confidence by the 
natives, even when bearing heavy loads. On the more fre- 
fjuented paths, such as the prilgrim road from Hardwar up the 
valley of the Ganges to the hol\ shrines of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath, more substantial bridges have been constructed 
by Government, and the roads are regularly repaired. Sheep 
and. in the higher tracts, yaks and crosses betvveen the yak 
and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The trade 
with Tibet is carried over lofty pas.ses, the difficulties of which 
have not set been ameliorated by engineers. Among these 
the following may be mentioned: the Kangwa La (15.500 
feet) on the Hindustan-Tibet road through Simla; the *Mana 
(18,000 feet), Niti (16,570 feet), and Balcha Dhura in Garhwal ; 
the Anta Dhura (17,270 feet), Lampiya Dhura (18,000 feet), 
and Lipu Lekh (16,750) in Almora ; and the Jelep La 
(14,390) in Sikkim. 

[More detailed information about the various portions of 
the Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 
divisions referred to above. An admirable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in I.ieut.-Col. H. H. 
Godwin Austen's presidential address to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association in 1SS3 ( /'/vvcYcf/Tyj'. Ro}al 
Ckographical Sockty, r883, p. 610: and 1884, pp. S3 and 
1 1 2, with a map). Fuller accounts of the botany, geology, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson's Gazetteer of the 
Himalayan Districts iti the Xorth- Western [United] Frmeinces, 

3 vols. (1S82-6). Sec al.so General Strachey’s ‘ Narrative of a 
JoLirne}- to Manasaruwar,^ Geoeyraphical Journal vol. xv, p. 150. 
More recent works are the Kanyra District Gazetteer (Lahore, 
1899) : C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British Border- 
land (1906): and D. I'reshfield, Round Kanychenjunya 
(1903), which contain.s a full bibliography for the Eastern 
Himalasas. An account of the Himalayas by officers of the 
Survey ot India and the Geological department is under 
[ireparation.] 
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Siwalik Hills (‘belonging to Siva'). — A range of hilK in 
Nortliern India, running parallel t<> the HimalaNa-i for about 
200 milei) from the ]>eas to the Ciange^; a similar formation 
east of the (langes separates the I’.ath, I’atkot, and Kotah 1 *uns 
(valleys) from the outer range of the Hiinllaras as far as 
KalfidlulngT, where it merges into them, and is belies ed to 
reappcair still farther east in Xe|Cil. In the United I’rosinees 
the SiuTiliks lie between the Jumna anil flanges, sejiaiating 
Saharanpur Distriil fioin Dehra Dun, while in the runjah the\ 
cross the Sirmiir (Nahan) State and Ambala and Iloshiaiiuir 
Districts, This part of the range is irregular and pierced by 
several rivers, of which the (ihaggar on the west is the largest. 
West of the Ghaggar the hills run like a wall, separating Ambala 
from the long narrow valley of the .Sirsa river in Nalagarh State, 
until they are cut through b\ the Sutlej at Rupar. Thence the 
range runs with a more northerly trend through Hoshi.arpur, 
where it terminates near the Re.as valley in a mass of undulating 
hills. Beyond the Sutlej there is merely a broad table-land, at 
first enclosed by sandy hillocks, but finally spreading into minor 
spurs. The southern face, in the United Provinces, rises 
abruptly from the plains and is scored by the bare stony beds 
of the watercourse.s which rush down in the rains. On the 
northern side is a more gentle desi-eiit into the elevated valley 
of Dehra Dun, which .separates this range from the Himalayas, 
The greatest height does not exceed 3.500 feet, and the range 
is about ten miles broad. A road from Saharanpur to Dehra 
crosses these hills by the Mohan Pas~, but has lost its impor- 
tance sini'e railway conimunication was opened through the 
eastern termination near the Ganges. Gcologicallv. the Siwaliks 
are separated from the Outer Hini.ilayas by a continuous reversed 
fault. Thev contain Tertiary strata consisting of fi-f-h-water 
deposits, celebrated for the fossil remain.s found in them and 
described by Falconer and Cautle*y. The lower hills are thickly 
clothed with sa/ l^Shorea rohusta) and sain {Terminalia tu?ncn- 
tosa), while on the higher peaks a cooler climate allows pines 
to flourish. Wild elephants are found, and also tigers, sloth 
bears, leojiards, hyenas, various kinds of deer, anti hog. The 
term Siw.slik has been ap[>lied by Muhammadan writers to 
the area King south of the hills as far as Hansi, and also to 
the Hinialay.is. 

[Falconer and Uautley (Fauna Antupia Sivaiensi’^). London, 
iSgh-p-fib.] 

Vindhya Hills (OuinJirin of Ptolemy). — A r.uige of hills 
separating the Gangetic basin from the Deccan, aiui forming 
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a well-marked chain across the centre of India. The name 
was formerly used in an indefinite manner to Include the 
Satpura Hills south of the Xarbada, but is now restricted to the 
ranges north of that river. The Vindhyas do not form a range 
ot hills in the proper geological sense of the term, that is, 
possessing a definite axis of elevation or lying along an anti- 
clinal or synclinal ridge. The range to the north of the 
Narbada, and its eastern continuation the Kaimur to the north 
of the Son valley, are merely the southern scarps of the plateau 
comprising the country known as Malwa and Bundelkhand. 
The features of the Vindhyas are due to sub-aerial denudation, 
and the hills constitute a dividing line left undenuded between 
different drainage areas. From a geografihical [loint of view, 
the A'lndhyan range may be regarded as extending from Jobat 
(22' 27 X. and 74*^ 35' E.) in Gujarat on the west to Sasaram 
(24^ 57' N. and 84° 2' E.) in the south-western corner of Bihar 
on the east, with a total length of nearly 700 miles. Through- 
out the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the 
southern escarpment of a plateau. The Kajmahal Hills, extend- 
ing from Sasaram to Rajmahal and forming the northern 
escarpment of the Flazaribagh highlands, cannot be correctly 
considered as a part of the Vindhyas. 

The range commencing in Gujarat crosses the Central India 
Agency from Jhabua State in the west, and defines the southern 
boundary of Saugor and Damoh Districts in the C'entral 
Protinces. From here the Kaimur branch of the range runs 
through Baghelkhand or Rewah and the United Provinces into 
Bihar. The Kaimur Hills rise like a wall to the north of the 
Son valley, and north of them a succession of short parallel 
ridges and deep ravines extends for about 50 miles. At 
Amarkantak the ^ indhyas touch the Satpura Hills at the soun e 
ot the Xarbada. Westward from Jubbulpore District thev 
form the northern boundary of the valley ot that river. Their 
appearance here is eery distinctite, presenting an almost unin- 
terrujited senes ot headlands, with projecting promontories and 
receding bays, like a weather-beaten coast-line. In places the 
Xarbadii washes the base of the rocks for miles, while else- 
where they recede and are seen from the river only as a far-off 
outline with the plains of Bhopal or Indore spread out below 
them. I he rocks are .sandstone of a pinkish colour and lie 
in horizontal slabs, which commonly testify to their origin 
by curious ripple marks plainly formed by the lapping of water 
on a sandy shore. To the north of this escarpment lies the 
Bundelkhand or Malwa plateau, with a length of about 250 
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miles and a width at its broadest part of about 225 miles. 

I'he plateau is undulating and is traversed by small ranges of 
hills, all of which are considered to belong to the Vindhyan 
system. 

The most northerly of these minor ranges, called the llindha- Outlying 
chal, cuts across Jh.insi, Ilanda, Allahabad, and Mirzapur 
Districts in the United Provinces, nowhere rising above 
2,000 Ifet. rile range presents the appearance of a series of 
plateaux, each sloping gently uiiward from south to north, and 
ending abruptly in the steep scarp which is characteristic of 
these hills. Many outlying isolated hills are found in these 
Districts, standing out on the plains beyond the farthest scarp. 

One small hill, called Pabhosa, rises on the left bank of the 
J umna, the only rock found in the Doab. The Bhanrer or Panna 
hills form the south-ea.stern face of the Vindhyan escarpment, 
and bound the south of Saugor and Damoh Districts and the 
north of Maihar State in continuation of the Kainuir, thus 
being a part of the main range. They run from north-west 
to south-east for about 120 miles. Their highest peak is that 
of Kalumar (2,544 feet). Two other branches of the range 
lie in Malwa, starting respectively near Bhilsa and Jh.abua 
with a noitberly direction, and bounding the plateau to the 
east and west. 

The general elevation of the ^"indhyan range is from 1,500 Elev.ition 
to 2,000 feet, and it contains a few peaks above 3,000, none of 
which is of any special importance. The range forms with 
the Sittpuras the watershed of the centre of India, containing 
the .sriuiLcs of the t'hamhal, Betwa, Sonar, Dha.sun, and Ken 
rivers, besides others of less importance. The Son and 
Narbada rise at .\markant.rk, where the \’indhyan and Sat- 
purii ranges join.. I'he rivers generally rise near the southern 
escarpment and flow north and north-east. 

Geologically, the hills are formed principally of great massive Geological 
sandstones of varying consistency, alternating with softer flags 
and shales, the whole formation covering an area not greatly 
inferior to that of England. The range has given its name to 
the \’indh\an system of geological nomenclature. Over a great 
part of the Malw.a plateau the sandstone is covered by the 
overflowing Deccan trap, while from ( iinnurgarh in Bhopal to 
nc.ir lohat the range itself is of basaltic formation, and the 
last ()0 miles to the we'-t fn'ni Joh,at to near Jambliughnra 
consist of metamorphic roi ks. In the noith, the undtrlying 
gneiss is exiiosed in a great gulf-like expanse. Econonia .illy, 
the \hndh)an rocks are of considerable value, the sandstone 
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being an excellent building material which has been extensively 
used for centuries ; the Buddhist topes of Sanchi and Bharhut, 
the eleventh-century temples of Khajraho, the fifteenth- 
century palaces of Gwalior, and numerous large forts at all 
important positions on the plateau having been constiucted 
of this material. At Xagod and other places limestone is 
found in some quantity, the pretty coralline variety, extracted 
from the Bagh cretaceous beds, having been extensively 
employed in the palaces and tombs at Mandu ; and at Panna, 
in the conglomerate which underlies the shales, diamonds 
are met with, though none of anv great value is kncjwn to 
have been extracted. Manganese, iron, and asbestos are also 
found in various parts of the range. The l<ift\' flat-topped 
hills and hold scarps which are such a marked feature of this 
range were early recognized as ideal sites for fortresses ; and, 
besides the historical strongholds of Gwalior, Narwar, Chanderl. 
Mandu, Ajaigarb, and Bandhogarh, the hills are studded with 
the ruined castles of marauding Girasia and Bundela i.hlefs. 

The hills are generally covered with a stunted forest growth 
ot the several specic.s found in tlie dry forests of Central India. 
Teak occurs onlv in patches and is of small size, while the 
forests are generally noticeable for their poverty in valuable 
timbers. 

The term Yindhya in Sanskrit signifies ‘ a hunter ' ; and the 
range occupies a considerable place in the mythologv of India, 
as the demarcating line between the Madh\a Desa or ‘ middle 
land ’ of the Sanskrit invaders and the non-Aryan Deccan. The 
Vindhyas are personified in Sanskrit literature, where they 
appear as a jealous monarch, the rival of king Himalaya, who 
called upon the sun to revolve round his throne as he did 
round the peak ^leru. f\ hen the sun refuseil, the mountain 
began to rear its head to obstruct that luminary, and to tower 
above Himalaya and Meru. The gods invoked the aid of 
Agastya. the spiritual guide of Yindhya. This sage called upon 
the Yindhva mountain to bow down before him, and aflbrd 
him an ea--y pas.sage to and from the South. It obeyed and 
Agastya passed over. But he never returned, and so the 
mountain rtmiains to the present dav m its humbled condition, 
far inferior to the Himalaya. Another legend is that when 
Lakshniana, the brother of Rama, was wounded in Ceylon by 
the king of the demons, he wished for the leaves of a jilant 
which grew in the Himalayas to apply them to his wound. 
Hanuman, the monkev-gral, was sent to get it, and not know- 
ing which plant it was, he took up a part of the Himalayas 
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and carried them to Ceylon. He happened to drop a portion 
of Iris load on the way, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. 

Kaimur Hills. — The eastern portion of the A'indhyan 
range, commencing near Katangl in the Jubbulpore District 
of the Central Provinces (23° 26' N. and 79° 48 E,). It 
runs a little north of east for more than 300 miles to Sasa- 
rani in Ihhar (24° 57' X. and 84^ 2 E.). The range, after tra- 
versing the north of Jubbulpore District and the south-east of 
Maihar .State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah terri- 
tory, separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and 
continues into Mirzapur District of the United Provinces 
and .Shahabad of Bengal. Its maximum width is 50 miles. 
In the Central Provinces the appearance of the range is very- 
distinctive. The rock formation is metamorphic and the 
strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical position, 
giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears, being marked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion it never rises more than a 
few hundred feet above the plain. The range enters Central 
India at Jtikehi in Maihar State (23^ 29' N. and 80’ 27’ E.), 
and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly direction, forming 
the northern wall of the Son valley and overhanging the river 
in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near 
Gmindgarh a branch turns off to the north-west. The range 
here attain.s an eletation of a little over 2.000 feet. In Mir/.l- 
pur the height iif the range decreases in the Centre, to rise again 
to over 2.000 feet at the rock of Bijaigarh with its ancient fort. 
Interesting relies of [irehistoric man have been found in the 
caves anti rock-shelters of the hills here, in the form of rude 
drawing.s and stone implements. In Shahabad Di.strict the 
summits of the hills consist of a series of saucer-shaped valleys, 
each a few miles in diameter, containing a depo.sit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. 
The general height of the plateau i.s here 1,500 feet above 
sea-level. The sides are precipitous, but there are several 
passes, some of which are practicable for beasts of burtleii. 
'The ruined fort of Roht.vs is situated on these hills. The 
rot ks throughout consist principally of sandstones and shales. 

Satpuras, East. — The eastern extension of the Satpura 
Hills of Central India, lying east and .south of the Son. In 
the United Pro\inces they form a wilderness of parallel ridges 
of low rocky hills, extending over 1,700 Sipiare miles in the 
south of Mirzapur, and i overed with jungle, with the exception 
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of a large ha-^in in tappa Singrauli and a smaller area in Dudhl 
where the snil alluvial and allows cultivation. Coal has been 
found in Singrauli, and an attempt was made in 1S96 to work 
it. The few inhabitants are chiefly jungle tribes, KoK, &c., 
resembling those in Chota Xagimr. 

Gohna {Gau/id ). — A lake of recent formation situated near 
the small village of the same name in the Garhwal District 
of the United Provinces, in 30^^ 22' X. and 79° 29' E. Towards 
the end of the rains in 1S93 two landslips took place on the 
right bank of the Birahi Ganga, a tributary of the Alaknanda 
(see G.vxges). The .side of a steep hill, towering 4,000 feet 
above the level of the stream, crashed down into the valley, 
hurling large blocks of limestone against the 0[)p0'ite cliff 
to the distance of a mile in places, and forming a dam more 
than two miles tong at the base and one-third of a mile along 
the top, which completely blocked the valley to a height of 850 
to 900 feet. It has been estimated that the dam contained 9 
billion cubic feet of dolomite and detritus, weighing 8 hundred 
million tons. Special arrangements were succes.sfully made to 
avoid the damage to life and property to be expected when the 
water should reach the top of this dam and commence to cut 
it away. The pilgrim road to the shrines in the Upper Him- 
alayas lies close along the line of escape, and bridges were 
dismantled and diversions constructed. At Hardwar it was 
nece.s.sary to protect the head-works of the Ganges Canal. In 
December, 1893, the area of the lake was about one square 
mile and its depth 450 feet. By July, 1894, the lake had 
become a large sheet of water, nearly 4 miles long and half 
a mile broad, and the level of the water had risen nearly 170 
feet, while percolation was freely taking place. A month later 
the water was rising about 4 feet a day, and on the morning 
of August 25th water beg.an to trickle over the dam, whivh was 
rapidly cut away. It wa^ found next day that the level of the 
lake had fallen 390 feet, leaving a stretch of water 3.900 yard.s 
long witli an average breadth of 400 yards. The depth near 
the I lam was 300 ieet, and the heil had already silted up about 
85 feet. Immediately below the dam the flood rose 280 feet, 
but its height rapidly decreased a.s the channels of the rivers 
which I arried it oft widened. At Kudraprayag, 51 miles 
awa\, the rise was 140 feet; at Beasghat, 99 miles, 88 feet; 
and at Hardwar, 14(1 miles, only ii or 12 feet. The total 
damage caused to public property was valued at more than 
R,s. 95,000, hut no lives vvere lost e.xcept those of fiv'e persons 
who insisted on remaining just below the dam. At Hardvvar 
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the head-works of the Ganges Canal were slightly damaged, 
but beyond this point the flood had no appreciable effect. The 
outlet of the lake now appears to have a stable bed. 

[Selections from Records, Government of India, Public IVorks 
Department, Xo. CCC.YA'I f'] 

Dahar Lake. — A picturesque sheet of water near Sandi in 
the Hardol District of Oudh, with fine mango groves on its 
banks and lotus le.ues floating on its waters, situated in 
27° 19 N. and 70“^ 5S E. It is about two miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide. Fish abound in it, and in 
the cold season water-fowl are plentiful. The depression in 
which this lake is situated was probably part of an old bed of 
the Ramganga, which now flows some distance to the west. 

Bakhira Tal (also called Badanch Tal or Moti Jhll). — 
A lake on the eastern border of Bastt District, in the 
United Provinces. Buchanan described it as the finest piece 
of fresh water he had seen in India. It covers a space of 
about s miles by 2, but is merely a shallow depression filled 
with water, the depth of which rarely e.xceeds 4 or 5 feet. 
On the west and south the fringe of marsh is small, but on the 
north a tract, which is regularly flooded in the rains, extends for 
3 miles. To the east a low fen stretches for about 2 miles 
to the edge of the R.IptL The water in the lake is largely 
supplied by floods from this river, and would escape again but 
for an embankment along the eastern side. Fish are plentiful, 
and are caught in screens at the outlets of the dam or speared 
with a thin pieie of bamboo tipped with iron. In the cold 
season the surface of the water is covered with wild-fowl. 
Boro or summer rice is largely planted in February or March 
round the edges of the lake. 

Suraha Tal. — A lake in Ballia District of the United 
Provinces, 4 miles north of Ballia town, situated in 25' 51' \. 
and 84° It' E. It.s shape is that of a thick crescent lying 
north and south, and its area varies from 13 sipiare miles 
in the rains to over 4 during the dry season. Boro or summer 
rice is largely sown in the spring round the edge, and in the 
deeper parts of the lake the weed siioar, which is used for 
refining sugar, grows largely. Fish are jilentiful and are caught 
by sinking nets stretched on coiiiial frameworks, the fish being 
speared as they try to escape. In the cold season teal and 
duck aie coninion. The lake is drained by a channel called 
Katihar, which leails south to the ( luiiges , but when the 
Ganges rises, its waters fiuw hack into the lake. In the 
cold season the Katihar is tempoianly dammed ;o hold up 
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sufficient water for irrigation of the crops on the banks of 
the lake. 

Ganges Canal, Upper. — The largest and must important 
irrigation work in the United Provinces, taking off from the 
right bank of the Ganges river and watering the Upper Doab. 
I'vo miles above Hardwar the Ganges divides into several 
channels, the most westerly of which contains a large volume 
of water and, after passing Hardwar, rejoins the main stream 
at Kankhal. This channel is held up by a temporary dam 
which diverts the water into the canal head-works, where the 
amount admitted is regulated at the M.ayapur bridge. During 
the first 20 miles of its course four large torrents liable to 
sudden floods of extreme \iolence have to be cros-.ed. Two 
of these are carried over the canal, the third is passed through 
it by a level crossing provided with flood-gates, and the canal 
itself flows on a magnificent aqueduct over the bed of the 
SoLANi. At mile 22 the canal throws off the Deoband branch 
{^2 miles long) ; at mile 50 the .\nupshahr branch fioy miles): 
and at mile 181 (at Xanu in Aligarh District) it divides into 
what were originally called the Caunpore and Etawah branches 
of the Ganges (,'anal. The Lower Ganges Canal now- 
crosses these in their 32nd and 39th miles re.spectively, and 
from the points of junction they are considered to belong to 
it. The Upper Ganges Canal, on March 31, 1904, had 213 
miles of main line, 227 miles of branches, and 2,694 ntiles of 
distributaries. 

In 1827 Captain De Bude proposed a scheme for utilizing 
the waters of the West Kail Nadi, along a drainage line con- 
structed under native rule, to irrigate Meerut, BulancEhahr, 
and Aligarh Districts, The supply would, however, have been 
deficient and uncertain, and in 1836, at the NUggcstion of 
Colonel Colvin, the Ganges was examined near Hardwar. 
The next year a terrible famine, which devastated the Dofib, 
increased the anxiety of Government to provide a satisfactory 
scheme. .Major (afterwards Sir) Proby Cautley commenced 
a surtev in 1839, and prepared a project which wa.s warmly 
aiijiniveil by the ( 'ourt of Directors in 1841, the estimated cost 
being u\er a million sterling. In .\pril, 1842, the actual works 
were commenced by opening the excavation between Kankhal 
and Hardwar. The work had, however, hardl)' begun xvhen 
I.ord Elli nborough abrujitly stopped it, on the grounds that 
money 1 ould nut be sjiared and that the Jiroject was unsound 
from an engineering point of view. Subsequently the totally 
inadequate grant ot 2 lakhs a year was made. In 1S44 
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Mr. Thomason, shortly after assuming office as Lieutenant- 
Governor, made a strong representation on the subject, and 
was informed that the main object of the canal was to be naviga- 
tion, not irrigation. The grant was, however, increased by a lakh 
a year, and survev.s were jiressed on. A committee considered 
the arguments raised, and in rSgy reported fatour.tblv on the 
scheme, I.ord Hardinge visited the head-works in the same 
year, and reversed the decision of his predecessor' an annu.d 
grant of 20 lakhs a vear was sanctioned, with a promise of 
more if it could be usefully spent. The revised estimate of 
million sterling was jiassed by the Directors in 1S50, and 
the canal was opened in April, 1854. The works were, how- 
ever, not complete : in particular, those at the Solani river gave 
way, and irrigation really commenced from May, 1855. Although 
the canal had been extraordinarily successful, owing to the 
genius of its projector. Sir T’roby (.'autley, ten ye.ir.s’ experience 
pointed out defects in the ststem, and m 1806 a conunittee sat 
to examine the proposals which had been made, d'he result 
of their report was the expenditure of large sums on improve- 
ments and remodelling, the chief objects of which were to 
increase the supply, and to reduce the excessive slope of the 
channel by protiding more falls. I'hey also recommended 
site near R.'ijghat in Aligarh as a point from which a snpple- 
mentarv supply might be drawn, and this was earned out later 
in the Lower Ganges Canal. 

The expenditure on cajiital account up to 1004 has been 
abriut 3 crores (£2.000.000 at pre.sent rate of e\. hange). 
'I’he total area commanded by the canal at tlic end of 1003-4 
was 3,800,000 ai'i'es in the Districts nt ^aharanpur, Mu/taffar- 
nagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh. Muttra, .\gra, Etah, and 
MainpurT, of which 978,000 acres were irrigated. There is not 
much room fur further increase. The canal also supplements 
the supply available in the Lower G.xno.es and Ai.r v C.\x.\i.s 
(by means of the Hindan cut). The gross revenue first exceeded 
the working expenses in r86o-i. The net revenue has been 
larger than the interest charges on the capital expended since 
1S73 -4. file most Successful year of working was 1900 i, 
will n the net revenue amounted to i i j- per cent, on the capital 
outl.iv. In 10OJ-4 the gross and net n-venue amounted 
rc'jici nvi ly to }2 and 31 l.ikhs, the latter representing 10-3 
per cent, on the c.ipitil outlay. 

Spt cial expenditure has been underraken to f.u ilitate n.tviga- 
tion b\ roiistru' tmg !oi ked ch.u’.nels round tail-, and ii\ raising 
bridges; and boats can [u-'s from Roorkee to ( awnpore. I'hc 
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portion of the Cawnpore hranch from Xanu to Go[)alpur, where 
it meet-, the Lower Ganges ('anal, is kept open (hit-fly for 
navigation ; and both the Ganges Canals are, in this respect, 
considered a single system. Operation.s are carried on at a 
loss ; the receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. ii.ooo, while the expen- 
diture was Rs. 19,000. Grain, cotton, oilseeds, and timber are 
the mo.st important commodities carried ; the rafting of timber 
is, however, decreasing. A small income is derived from mills 
worked by water-power at the falls, and the water-supply of 
Meerut city is raised by turbines worked by the canal. 

Ganges Canal, Lower. — .An imjjortant irrigation work 
designed to water the southern and eastern portion of the 
Do-vu in the L'nited rro\ Hires. The (.anal owes its oiigin 
to the recommendations of the committee apixunted in iSh6 
to e.xamine the various projects for improving the L'pi’kr 
G. txoES C.VN.VL. It takes off from the Ganges at Xaraura in 
Aligarh District, where a solid wall 3,800 feet long, with a 
Section of 10 feet by 9. having forty-two weir-sluices, has been 
thrown across the rirer. .\t mile 25 the Fatehgarh hranch, 
61 miles long, is given off. and soon after, at mile 34, the canal 
is carried on a fine a'luedui t acn.iss the Kali XadI at Xadrai. 
The Bewar branch, 65 miles long, takes off 6 miles lower down, 
and at mile 55 the main canal meets the old Cawnpore branch 
of the Upper Ganges Canal at Gopalpur, and provides most of 
its supply. It then passes on to the Etiiwah branch of the 
Upper Ganges Canal and supplies it also, the main channel 
taking the name of the Bhognipur branch and terminating in 
Cawnpore District. The canal was first opened for irrigation 
in 1878; in 1895 the Fatehpur branch, which is a continu- 
ation of the Cawnpore branch, extending into .-Allahabad I )is- 
trict, was commenced, and it was opened for irrigation in 1S9S. 
The total capital outlay on this canal to the end of 1903-4 
was more than 4 crores. The sy.stem commands an area of 

5.300.000 acres in the Districts of Etah, Mainpurl, Fairukh- 
abad, Etawah, Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and .Vllahabid, of which 

831.000 acres were irrigated in 1903-4. The gross revenue 
has e.xccedcd the working expenses since iSSo-i, hut the net 
revenue still falls, in some )ears, below the interest charges. 
In 1903-4 the canal earned 28 lakhs gn.rss and 15 lakhs net, 
giving a return of 3-8 per cent, on the capita! outlay. The 
main channel of 62 miles and 137 miles of branches are 
navigable. Xavigation accounts are kept jointly with those of 
the Upper Ganges Canal. 

Jumna Canal, Eastern. — An important irrigation work in 
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the Upper Doab of the United Provinces, taking off from the 
left or eastern bank of the Jumna. The canal is drawn from 
a branch of the river which divides soon after piercing the 
Siwaliks. The bed at this point has a rapid slope over boulders 
and shingle, and the supply is easily maintained by spurs. For 
some miles the canal itself flous over a similar bed. The main 
channel is ray mil. s long, and there are 729 miles of di-'nibu- 
taries and 447 of drains. Immediately after lliiti'h occupation 
of the Uo.lb, recurring famines pointed to the urgent necessity 
for irrigation, and surveys commenced in 1S09, but work wa-^ 
not begun till 1823. Funds were limited, and the canal was first 
opened in January, 1830. Sir Proby Cautleys evperience on 
this canal was of great assistance in carrying out the magnifi- 
cent works of the more important Upper Ganges Canal. The 
line followed kept closely to that of an old canal of the seven- 
teenth century. It has been much improved since it was 
opened, by providing falls (which also supply power for flour- 
mills) to lessen the slope, and by straightening the channel. 

The capital cost at the end of 1S30-1 amounted to little 
more than 4 lakhs, which had increa.sed to 46 lakhs by the end 
of T903-4. The canal serves a rich tract in the Distriits of 
Saharanpur. Mu/.affarnagar, and Meerut, lying between the 
Hindan and Jumna, and falls into the latter river a little below 
Delhi. It commands an area of 906,000 acres, and in 1903-4 
irrigated 305,000 acres. I'lie gioss revenue has e.xceedcd 
working e.\pen.ses in every year except during the Mutiny ; 
and the net profits are usually high, amounting to 9-9 lakhs 
or 22 per cent, on the capital outlav in 1003-4, while the gross 
profits were 14-5 lakhs. Sim 01837-8 the canal has not been 
used for navigation. 

Agra Canal. — .\n important irrigation work in Xorthern 
India, which receives its supply from the right bank of the 
Jumna at Okhla, about ir miles below Delhi. It protects a 
tract of country which suffered considerably in the past horn 
famine. The weir across the Jumna was the first attempted in 
Upper India on a river having a bed of the finest .sand ; it is 
about 800 vards wide, and ri.ses 7 feet above the .summer level 
of the river. In 1877 a cut was made trom the Hin'hvn' river 
to the left bank of the lumna close to the weir ; and vvater fi fiin 
the ( luigcs ('anal < an thus be use-d. vvlu-n available, to supiile- 
ment the supph in the jumn.i, vvhii h soim-linies fills short. 
The total length of the main eanal in 1904 was ico miles; of 
branches. 9 mile.s , of distributaries. 033 miles ; of dra '.’ age 
cuts, 191 miles; and of other (.iianncls. 57 miles. 1 he ma'n 
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channel was completed in 1871., and irrigation commenced for 
the spring harvest of 1875. The total c-apital outlay to 1904 
wa-. 102 lakh'-. The canal commands an area of 597,000 
acre^. of which about 8,000 acres are situated in the Delhi 
and 2 10,000 in the Gurgaon District of the Punjab, and 
228,000 acres in the Muttra and 151,000 in the Agra District 
of the United Provinces. The total area actually irrigated in 
1903-4 was 260,000 acres; the gross and net revenues were 
8-4 and 5-6 lakhs, and the net revenue amounted to 5-5 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. The gros.s revenue has exceeded 
the working expenses in every year since 1876-7, and the net 
revenue has been larger than the interest charges on capital 
since 181)6-7 ; but taking the whole period of existence of the 
canal, the interest charges have e.xceeded the net revenue by 
nearly 14 lakhs. The total length open for navigation was 125 
miles, including two branches to the Jumna at Muttra and Agra, 
9 and t6 miles in length, which cost i-S and 4-9 lakhs respec- 
tively, and were made especially for this purpose. The traffic 
i', however, small, and in 1903-4 only 14,221 tons of goods, 
alued at Rs. 90,000, were carried. d'he navigation receipts 
were Rs. 1,600, and the expenditure was Rs. 6,500. Navigation 
was finally stopped in 1904, as it interfered with irrigation, 
which is the prime object of the canal. 

Agra Province. — The Su/mh or province of Agra was one 
of twelve into which the Mughal empire was originally divided 
by Akbar. ''It took its name fn.mi Agr.v City, the imperial 
capital, and both city and province were .subsequently called 
Akbarabad. The Sfihah is described in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
175 kos long from Palwal (now in Gurgaon District) to 
Gh.ltampur (Cawmpore District), and 100 kos broad from 
Kanaiij (Farrukhabad flistnct) to Chanderi (Gwalior State). 
It thus included, in the present United Provinces, the whole 
of the Agra Division, with Aligarh and half Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict t'j the- north, and most of Cawnpore, Jalaun, and Jhansi 
Di'trii't tf) the east and south. ( )n the west it extende-d over 
part' of the present .‘'tates of Jaipur, Ahvar, ISharatpur, Karauli, 
and Dhol[)ur in Rajpuiana. and Gwalior in Central India. 
The province' nominally survived till the end of the eighteenth 
century, though R.^jputs, Jats, IMari'itha.s, and the Pathans of 
Farrukhabad had been the actual rule'rs for nearly a hundred 
year.s. 'I’he ea.stern portion, which is now British territory, wa.s 
acquired, partly by cession from the Xawfda of Oudh in iSoi, 
and partly by comjuest from the Maratha.s in 1803, and was at 
first included, with other areas acquired at the same [leriods, in 
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the Presidency of Bengal. Administrative difficulties arose, 
owing to the distance of these outlying tracts from the seat of 
Government at Calcutta ; and after various temporal) measures 
a Board rif Revenue and a .'sadi ])iuani and Xi/amat .\dalat 
(Chief Civil and Criminal ('ouit-) weri- i onstituteil in ifigi tor 
the so-called Western Provinces, i-nlirely imh iiendeiU of the 
Board and ( 'ourts at ( ‘ali utta. K w \i_ars Liter .i Presidenr \ 
of Agia wo forniedl hy the st.itute g and Wiiiiani IV. i ap, S5. 
which comprised the whole of the present Cm i i n I’lo 'S iX' 1 s. 
except ( )udh and parts of Biindelkhand, and a Gosernor was 
appointed. The scheme was, however, never completely carried 
out ; and a Lieutenant-Governor of the X’^orth- Western Pro- 
vinces, which included the same area, was appointed in 1836 
under the statute 5 and 6 William I\', cap. 52. By .-\ct VH 
of 1002 a change was made in designation, and the X'orth- 
Wostern I’rovinces and ( )udh hecamo the United Provinces of 
-Vgraand Gudh. The term ‘ Agra ' is now ap[)lied (section 4 (4). 
United Provinces Act I of 1904) to the territories formerly 
known as the X^orth-Western Provinces. 

Baiswara, — The name given to several tracts of country in 
various parts of the L'nited Provinces, from the fact that they 
belong or have belonged to the Bais R.tipms. 'Fhe most 
important of these includes a numher of /'iryguvus- (tra’lition- 
ally twentv-two) in the eastern half of Unao 1 listriet, the 
we, stern half of Rae Bareli, and the extreme soutli of Lm know, 
with a total area of nearly 2,000 square miles. The Bais 
R.tjputs bei'ame of importance here in the thirteenth, ixn- 
turv, when two of thi-m, n.nnedl .Vbhai Cli.md and Xirbhe 
Chand (who are sup[)oseel to have conic from .Mungi Patan in 
the Deccan t, rescued the Gautani R.ani of Argal. who had been 
attacked bv the Muhammadan governor of (.)udh, X'irbhe 
Chand died of his wounds, and the Raja of Argal gave his 
daughter to Abhai Chand, who settled at Daundia. Khera. 
Tenth in descent from him was Tilok Chand, who lived about 
1400, and extended the area held hy the Bais to the limits 
described above. I.egends are numerou-. about d'ilok Chand, 
who became the greatest noble in Oudh, and opposed the 
Muhammadans, as did his immediate successors. .Vccordmg to 
one account, he defeated the Chauhrm Ri|,~i of .Mainpuri, who 
thereupon g.ive him a daughter to wife, though the Bais were 
reckoneil inferior to the ('hauhnis. In tin eighteentli century 
the liraverv ot the (hiefs of Baisvv n-.l g.mwd t'uc .ulmiration ot 
Saadat Kh.ln, the founvler of the Liu know <!\nast\. Under 
the Xawahs Baisw.lr.a formed a srp.irate adiiiinisfative division, 
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as described a!)ove. The Baiswara Division formed by the 
British Government after annexation con.sisted of Rae Bareli, 
Partabgarh, and Sultanpur, the last two Districts having nothing 
to do with the real Baiswara. The tract has given its name 
to a dialect frf Eastern Hindi, which differs very slightly from 
other dialects of that language. Its inhabitants still bear 
a reputation for bravery. The Bais chieftain, Dngbijai Singh, 
in 1857, saved the four survivors of the Cawnpore massacre 
from their pur.suers. 

[Elliott, Chroniiies of Oonao, p. 66 et seq.] 

Bundelkhand (British). — A tract of country in the United 
Provinces, whiclr includes the Districts of Jii.vxsi, 

Hamirpur, and B.vxd.v, with tho.se [larts of Ai.tAH,\r..\D which 
he south of the Jumna and Ganges. It thus consists of an 
area of about 11,600 square milc-s, lying south-west of the 
Jumna from its junction with the Chambal. The name is 
taken from that of the Bundela Thakurs, the mo.st imjKJrtant 
clan inhabiting it. The word Bundel.a is popularly derived 
from bund, ‘a drop,’ in allusion to the attempted sacrifice of 
himself by the founder of the clan, a Gaharwar. His son was 
born from the drops of blood which fell on the altar of 
Vindhyabasini Devi at Bindhachal (see Mirz.vpur City), 
Other derivations are from Vindhya, or from biindi, ‘a slave- 
girl.’ 

The northern range of the Eastern Vindhyas called Bindha- 
chal cuts across the south of Jhansi, Banda, and Allahabad, 
with many outlying hills, but nowhere rises above 2,000 feet. 
The base of the hills rests on gneiss, while the hills themselves 
are of sandstone, overlaid south of these Provinces by basalt, 
the Deccan trap, which has aEo spread north in dikes. PTom 
the hills numerous streams flow north or north-east towards the 
Jumna, of which the most important are the Bf.twa, 1)ha>ax, 
Birm.a, Ken, Bagh.ain, Pai.suni, and (Siruthern) Ton^. The 
geological formation of Southern Bundelkhand has greatly 
inllueiK ed the soil of the alluvial plain lying between the 
hills and the Jumna. 'I'his contain,-, a large proportion of 
disintegrated trap, which gives it a dark colour ; it is especially 
adapted tor growing wheat, and i.-. known as ’ black soil,’ and in 
the vernacular as mar. \ variety of lighter colour and differing 
qualities is known as kalnir. P'roin Jh.insi to Iralitpiir a soil 
called rdkar is found, the prevailing colour of which is largely 
red or yellow, owing to the presence of iron in the disintegrated 
gneiss. Another soil of red colour is formed from disintegrated 
sandstone in situ, and though productive is ea.sily exhau.sted, 
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as it is very shallow. Black soil is retentive of moisture, but 
re(iuires irrigation in unfavourable seasons, and in dry weather 
opens out in large cracks. During the rains unmetalled roads 
are almo.st impassable owing to the tenacious mud formed on 
them. A native pioNc-rb s.iys that l;ah,tr is too wet to 
jilough one morning, and too dry and hard to plough the 
next d.iy. 

In band.l, as in other tracts crossed by the Vindh\..s, mam [iist.io 
vaiieties of stone implements have been found, the lelics of 
prehistoric man'. 'I'he earliest traditions connected with 
British Bundelkhand relate that it was ruled over by Gaharwar 
Rajputs. Nothing certain is known of these ; but some of the 
nuinerou.s tanks formed by throwing embankments across the 
narrow ends of valleys are attributed to them, namely, 
those where the embankments are formed of uncut stone. 

The largest is the Bijainagar lake, situated about three miles 
east of Mahoba. According to tradition tlie Gahar\\,ars were 
followed by Parihars, who were in-turn succeeded by Chandels, 
a clan which has left many memorials of its rule. Nothing 
but the name is known of Nanika or Nannuka, described m 
several inscriptions as the founder of the dynasty : but he 
probably flourished in the first half of the ninth century .x.n. 

The fourth Raja, R.ahila S90--9101, seems to have 

extended his dominions, and he constructed the R.ihilya Sagar 
(Take’) at Mahoba, with a fine temple, now in mins, on its 
embankment. The earliest dated inscriptions arc those of 
Dhanga (950-99), who appears to have been the most 
powerful of the early (fhandels. He assisted Jaip.il of T.ahore 
in his unsuccesstul invasion of the Ghazni kingdom in 97S, 
and according to his inscriptions wa.s recognized as overlord by 
the rulers of most of Central, Southern, and Eastern India ; but 
this is clearly an exaggeration. His successor, Ganda (999- 
1025), who appears as Nanda Rai in the Muhammadan 
histories, also assisted Jaipal of Lahore against Mahmud of 
Ghazni ; and according to Firishta he killed the king of 
Kanauj in 1021, but surrendered to Mahmud in 1023, when 
he was in possession of fourteen forts, Kirtti Varmnia I, the 
eleventh king {1049 1100), seems to have been reigning 
when his son, Sallakshana, conquered Kama, king of Chedi 
or Southern Ko.s.ala. He is also the earliest Ghande! whose 
coins, copied from those of the Chedi king-, .are known. 
Tradition assigns to him the construction of the Kirat S.igar at 

1 J. Rivctt'Carieic. i.sS.r. 231 . and J. Cu,-kbiirn, ii 1S94, 

pt. lii, p. 21. 
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Bun'lclas. 


Mahoba, and some buildings at Ajaigarh. Madan \'arnima, 
the fifteenth king (1130-65), was a vigorous ruler, who ex- 
tended the sway of the Chandcls. He again subdued the 
(diedi kingdom, which had become independent, and is said 
to have conquered Gujarat. His immediate successor, I’ara- 
mardr De\a or Parmal (1165-1203), is still remembered, as 
during his reign Prithwl Raj of Delhi conquered Bundelkhand 
in I IS 2, and the L'handel power received a second blow in 
1203, when Kutb-ud-din raided the country. Popular tra- 
dition hold.s that Paramardt lost his kingdom through 
clLsobeying the four conditions laid on the founder of the 
race — not to drink nine, not to put Brahmans to death, not 
to form improper marriage connexions, and to precserve the 
name of Varmma. The Chandel dominion lay between the 
Dhasan on the west, the sources of the Ken on the south, 
the Jumna on the north, and the Vmdhya Hills on the east. 
At times it extended as far west as the Betwa. Kalinjar, 
Khajraho, Mahoba, and Ajaigarh were its great fortrc'ses. In 
inscriptions the country is sonictime.s called Jejaka bhukti, 
which has been contracted into Jijhoti, from which the Jijhotia 
Bralimans, who still inhabit the tract, take their name. The 
kingdom of Chi-ki-to, described by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
seventh century as lying north-east of Ujjain, has been 
identified with Jejaka. 

After the Musalman conquest the Chandels became petty 
Rajas. The country was held for a short time by IMewatis, 
probably in the first half of the thirteenth century, and then by 
Bhars. Tradition shows the latter as owning a large part of 
the Eastern Uoab and Central Oudh, and the Persian historians 
record the conquest by Ulugh Khan, in 124S, of a king 
DaLiki-wa-iMalakl, reigning from Kara to Kalinjar. The name 
appears to be a compound of two names. Dal and Ba!, whuh 
are known from tradition. The PShars are locall} said to 
have been driven out by a Muhammadan, and replaced by the 
Khangar-, formerly servants of the Chandcls. 

The IltinileLis claim to be descended from Pancham, a 
Gaharwar who attempted to sacrifice himself, as noted above ; 
but their real origin is oliseure. They probably began to 
acquire power m the fourteenth century, first settling at 
a place called Mau, which has not been definitely identified, 
and then taking Kalinjar and KalpI ; but some writers place 
them a century earlier. As their power increased, chiefly in 
western Bundelkhand (Central India\ the Bundclas constantly 
came into collision with the Muhammadans. About 1507 
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Kudra Pratap became chief, and is said to have iieen formally 
appointed governor by Ifabar. From his sons most of the 
great Bundela families derive their de-eent. In 1545 Sher 
Shah invaded Ilundelkhand, and lo-,! his life while besieging 
Kalinjar. Ktrat ^ingh, the last Chand.ei Raja, was put to 
death by IsLini Shlih, who took the lort ; but it .egjin fell into 
the hands ol the Ihuulelis, till in i ybii Akbar got poises, ion 
of it. I'he buntlel.y ,, who weie now dnided, ^nll laid 1 on- 
siilerable power and Were (.ften successful in resisting the 
royal troops. Hir Singli ! )eo, wlio ruled at ttrihh.t, andi 
commenced the fort at Ihansi, incurred the spec ial anger of 
Akbar by planning the murder of Abui Fazl at the instigation 
of prince Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir ; and thougli 
he remained in favour during the reign of the latter, he 
rebelled against Shah Jahan, and his territory was confiscated. 
Tile central jiart of Bundelkliand was ruled by Chainpat Rai 
from iMahoba. He joined in Bir .Singh Deo's rewoh. and 
though attacked by forces from Agra, from ^Allahabad, and 
from the Deccan, maintained a guerrilla warfare near the 
Betwa. He finally accepted service under the emperor and 
obtained the parj^ana of Kuneli in Jalaun, and, in return tor 
assist.ince gdven to Aurangzeli at the battle of S.lniogarh, 
received further grants, but Ic.ist favour ami was assassinated 
bv his wife's relations. Chanifiat Rai's son, fhhatar.sal, soon 
became chief leader of the Bundelas. and in a few years held 
the whole of western Bundelkliand, and gradualli evtended 
his power, taking K.ilinjar and messt of wh.it is now Britisli 
Bundelkliand. Fle defeated the imperial troops again and 
again, and in 1707, on the ai'cessiou of Ikihjdur Shah, was 
confirmed in all the aeciuisitions he had made. In 1723 
Muhammad Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad, while governor of 
Malwa, was ordered to bring the Bundelas to order : and in 
1727, after his transfer to Allahabad, he attacked them again, 
laying waste the whole country. Unable to resist the invasion, 
Chhatar.sal called in the Marathas in 1729, and Muhammad 
Khan barely escaped with his life, glad to promise never to 
enter Ilundelkhand .again. When Chhatarsal died, aliout 
1734, he he'pieathed one-third of his territory (Jhansi ami 
jalaun) to the Marathas. and the- rest was divided among his 
heirs. Bumli Ikhand was valuable to the Mar.athfs, as it lav on 
the load trom tlw- Deccan to the Doah, and the I’eshwa Blji 
Rao made constant use of it. the Bunclc-l.as binding theni-ebc s 
bv treatv to eo-operate with him. In 1747 the Pe'hwa further 
extended his [losses -ions in this region oy a fresh treaty, and 
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nearly twenty years Liter troop.-, from here assisted Shuja-ud- 
daiili of Oudh in his unsuccessful struggle with the English. 
British troops first entered Bundelkhand in 1776, when war 
broke out with the Marathas after the Treaty of I’urandhar, 
hut they passed through without retaining any hold on the 
country. The Bundelas then succeeded in freeing thcinselyes 
to .some extent from the Maratha power. A (losain or 
religious mendicant named Himmat Bahadur, who had already 
commanded troops, now began to rise into power ; and he 
combined with Alt Bahadur, an illegitimate grandson of BajI 
Rao, who was in command at Gwalior, to crush the Bundela 
chiefs. A long .struggle took place between 1790 and 1S02, 
when All Bahadur died while attempting to take Kalinjar. 
By the Treaty of Bassein in 1S02 the Peshwa ceded territory 
to the British, some of which was afterwards exchanged for 
part of the Maratha possessions in Bundelkhand. Another 
portion of these possessions was acquired under a later treaty. 
The subordinate Maratha chiefs, however, refused to recognize 
these treaties ; and Shamsher Bahadur, son of All Bahadur, pro- 
ceeded to lay \yaste Bundelkhand and the British Districts of 
Mirzapur and Benares. Himmat Bahadur then abandoned 
the Marathas and came over to the British, who granted him 
a large tract along the Jumna between Allahabad and Kalpl. 
British troops co-operated with Himmat Bahadur and drove 
Shamsher Bahadur across the Betwa, and in 1803 took KalpT. 
Shamsher Bahadur became titular Nawab of Banda with 
a pension of four lakhs, and by the end of 1804 the country 
was fairly quiet. The fort of Kalinjar was taken in 1812. 
Subsequent additions to British territories took place by lapse, 
and Jhansi city was finally acquired from Sindhia in exchange 
for Gwalior fort and Morar in jS86. 

The population of British Bundelkhand fell from 2,693,000 
in 1891 to 2,456,000 in igor, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent. 
Excessive rainfall and cloudy weather in the early years of the 
decade brought on rust, which damaged the spring crops and 
caused great loss to the people. The failure of the rains in 
1S95 and 1896 resulted in severe famine, and a virulent 
cholera epidemic broke out. The density is only 212 persons 
per sijuare mile, being less than one-half the density in the 
United Provinces generally. Of the total population, 2,297,000, 
or more than 93 per cent., are Hindus, and only 143,000, or 
less than 6 percent., are Muhammadans, who form 14 per cent, 
of the population in the United Province.s as a whole. British 
Bundelkhand extends to the jungles of Central India, and its 
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inhabitants have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. The 
principal jungle tribes are the Kofs, Khangars, and Saharia.s, 
who have become nominally Hindui/ed. The change is, 
however, more noticeable in regard to social customs, such as 
marriage rules, than in religion-, helieK, which ( ontinue strongly 
animistic. .V few e-,tate-, are still owned hv Marathas, but 
the effeLts of their lule ha\e almost di',a[)peareil. In Ihinda 
and .Mlah.lhail the liagheli .ind Awadhi di.ilects of T.,istein 
Hindi are spoken, while in H.unii[)ur, Jhansi, and Jalaun the 
vernacular is the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi, 

While in the United Provinces, a.s a whole, the autumn Agricul- 
crops cover an area only about id per cent, greater than the 
spring crops, in Bundelkhand they are nearly double. *\bout 
one-third of the autumn crop is juwar and one-seventh cotton, 
and from 50 to 80 per cent, of the spring crop is gram. These 
profiortions vary according to the .seasons, and after goiid r.iin 
the rabi area is largely increased. Irrigation from wells is 
difficult owing to the low .spring-level, and the storage tanks 
made by closing valleys do not command large areas. There 
is only one canal, drawn from the Betwa, a protective work 
which chief!}' serves Jalaun, In 1903-4,0111}' about 4 per cent, 
of the cultivated area was irrigated, compared with one-third 
for the United Protinces as a whole. Bundelkhand is thus 
peculiarly liable to suffer from deficient rainfall. A canal 
from the Ken to serve Banda District has been commenced ; 
and scheme.s to increase the water avail.iblo in the Betwa 
Canal, whuh is at jireseiit insufficient for the demand, and to 
open other sources are under consideration. Other calamities 
are the prevaleiii'e of rust after a wet or cloudy winter, and 
the growth of a weed or grass called kCins, which sjireads 
rapidly and can onlv be eradicated with difficulty. Famine 
has thus been severely felt again and again ; and the failure of 
the rains in 1896, which followed successive bad years, was 
especially disastrous. 

The liability to good and bad cycles of agricultural condi- Special 
tions is coupled with peculiarities in the nature and disposition 
of the people. Though perhaps not more e.xtravagant than the 
inhabitants of the rest of the United Provinces, they arc dis- 
tinctly less provident; and the careful cultivation and .saving 
habits of the hits, Kurmis, Kachhis, Miiraos, and Koiris of 
other Districts are not found in Bundelkhand. This may be 
traced partlv to the liability to vicis.situdcs already referred to, 
and partly to the effects of the revenue sv stein of the Marath.as, 
who possessed the tract belore the British, dhe most common 
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method was to assess a village annually at fixed rates on soil 
or crops, and to make deductions for bad seasons, after a 
valuation of the crops of each holding. This was a system of 
rack renting, as the rates were the highest which could be paid 
in a good season, and it is obviously not a system under which 
either the standard of comfort or the prosperity of a com- 
munity would be likely to increase. Except in part of the 
Lalitpur tahsil of Jhansi, the land was chiefly held by indi- 
vidual cultivators, and iaiukddrs or large holders of land were 
few. British rule conferred proprietary rights on the village 
headmen who were found managing land and collecting rents, 
and on a few relations of these who shared in the headman’s 
sjiecial holding or reduced rent. Instead of the demand being 
regulated by the season, a rigid system of collecting a fixed 
amount was introduced ; land became a transferable security, 
and the owners, unaccustomed to their new conditions, got 
freely into debt, and lost their holdings. It was estimated 
that in Banda, most of which became British territory early in 
the nineteenth century, an aggregate equal to twice or thrice 
the area of the District changed hands during the next 
forty years. Most of Jhansi District was acquired later, when 
more experience had been gained in revenue administration, 
and sale of land was not allowed till 1862 ; but even here 
sufficient allowances were not made. Some landowners had 
been in debt since the Maratha rule. After the Mutiny, revenue 
was collected from many from whom it had already been 
extorted by the Orchha or Jhansi rebels. In 1S67 the crops 
failed, and in 1868-9 there was famine and great loss of 
cattle. In 1872 many cattle were lost from murrain. Although 
the settlement h.id appeared light, it became necessary to 
re-examine the condition of the District in 1876. After much 
discussion the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (X\T of 
1 88 2) was passed, and a Special Judge w'as empowered to 
examine claims and reduce excessive interest. The sale of 
a vviiole estate ojierated as a discharge in bankruptcy to extin- 
guisl'i all debt due. .Many estates were cleared hv the sale of 
a [lortion only. A striking feature of the proceedings was the 
rapid incrixise 111 the value of LiniL 

1 he exiienmeiu, though apparently successful, had no lasting 
eflect. Bundelkh.uiil suffered from another series of bad years, 
commencing witli rii-t and blight in 1892-3, excessive rain in 
1804.. and drought in 1S95 and 1896. Even in Banda, where 
the last settlement was made, not on actual ‘ assets.' liut on 
a fair average area of cultivation, the population vlccreased by 
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loj per cent, between 1891 and 1901. Debt had become 
serious in all parts of the traet. The Jhansi legislation has there- 
fore been revived, with modifications suggested by the ex- 
perience gained, in (United I’rovinces) Act I of 1903. which has 
been api'lied to the whole of l!iili>h lIumlelkliaiKl. In addition 
to this, two new ■^afcguai ils have been adojited. Hv (United 
J’nolnii .) Act II of IQ03 peimanent aiieiialions of land are 
toibidiien where tile alienor 1-, a nieinber !■( one ot iwriain agri- 
cultural inbe--. ext ept in fa\our of another nieiiilHT o! the -aine 
tribe, or where both parties reside in the same District and are 
both nienibers of agricultural tribes. Except where permanent 
alienation is allowed, mortgages and leases are subject to the 
condition that pos.ses.sion of the land involved cannot be trans- 
ferred tor more than twentv years. Sales in execution of 
decrees pas>ed by ei\il or revenue courts (other than those of 
the Spei'ial Judges who have been ajipointed) are forbidden, 
but ,sueh decrees may be iKpiidated by usufructuary niortgaiges 
for terms not exceeding twenty years. I^rge reductions of 
revenue have been made, and the asse.ssmeiit of all parts of 
Bundelkhand is being revised. The new demand, instead of 
being fi.xed for thirty tears, will he liable to further revision 
wheneter the cultitalcd area flin'uuiti ^ (oii'idcrablv. 

Smith. ' History of l!uiKlelkhand,'_/icvw«(i/, AVv., 
Bcn;:;al (iSSi). p. i : A. ( 'uniiingiium, ArJi. StDiiy Repoyts. 
vols. vii and xxi ; ('. .\. Silherrad, Journal. .!s. Sor.. Bi/yiil 
(1902), p. 99; E. G, jenkinson, u’t uuni RtAorl vf Ju'unt 
(1871); Uadeil, SAt.’iOant 1 uSSi ) j 

Doab ('two ruers j. — This name is '"nmionit apjilied to 
the land betwi cn tlie i onilucm e of an; two rr.ets, Put c 'ps uiallv 
to the tract between the Ganges and Jumna in the United 
Provinces, extendiing fri.>m the Siw.iliks to the junclion of the 
two rivers at Allah.tb.id. '^The central and lower portions from 
Etawah to .\llahabad are often termed Antan'cd. tlie meaning 
of whic h is said to be either ‘between the waters or ‘ within 
the hearth.' Antan'cdi is also ajiplied to th.e dialect of Western 
Hindi Used in the central [lortion, a variety of Braj. The Doab 
iiic-ludes the Districts of ^aharanpllr. Mu/affarnagar, Meerut, 
Buhnvbh dir. .Migarh. ji.irts of .Muttra and Agra, Et.ih, M. un- 
pun. the gi' ,itc I p.irt of Et.iw.ih .ind Fainikh.llucl, ('awnpore, 
I'ati hpiu. .iiid purl cif .Mcrhlb id. X.itiir.illy a ru h tra< t of 
ulluMal Sill. ,t h.is been irngaiccl bx il,r' '■ fin<‘ engineering 
works, the Ui’i'F.R Gw'.rs, 1,1. .\iK t.ws.i-. and l,\-in:x 
JuMXA U\x\l,s, and mU' h has bc. n deene_ l.e un; ro\. l ie 
drainage of the kind. 1 his i~, the greatc.-'- wh.e.it pni.hnuig 
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^ area in the United Provinces ; and it presents an almost un- 
broken sheet of cultivation, varied only by ravines on the 
banks of the Jumna and other rivers, and by occasional patches 
of barren usar (saline) plain or d/iak (Bi/tea frondosa) jungle. 
I’he contrast between this condition and the state of the Doab 
at the end of the eighteenth century is striking, 1794-5 
Mr. Twining, a servant of the Company, who travelled from 
Fatehgarh to Agra, Muttra, Delhi, and back across Aligarh, 
described most of the tract as a sandv waste. Although before 
British rule famine repeatedly devastated this area, canal 
irrigation has now rendered the greater part of it .safe. In 
1896-7 the peasants of the Upper Doab were able to hold 
stocks of grain, while almost every other part of the United 
Provinces was importing, d'he Fatehpur branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal, opened in 1898, will do much for the three 
Districts nearest the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 

^Cawnpore, the largest manufacturing town in the United 
Province.s, which is also an important collecting and distri- 
buting centre, Hathras, Meerut, Saharanpur, Allahabad, and 
Etawah are the chief commercial marts. Small thriving towns 
are numerous, and a network of railways crosses the area in 
every direction, providing e.xcellent means of communication 
with all parts of India. The Doab, though it has lain in the 
track of all invaders from the north, was never an historical 
entity, and the history of its different portions will be found in 
the accounts of the Districts composing it. 

Hindustan. — A vaguely-defined area, sometimes applied 
to the whole of India north of the Vindhyas, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Deccan {Dakshin, ‘ south ’), which lies south of 
them. Hindustan, in this sense, is bounded on the north 
by the Himalaya.s, on the east by Assam, on the south by the 
\ indhya.s, and on the west e.xtends into the Punjab and 
Rajputana. It accordingly comprises the administrative tracts 
fljrming the Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal and the 
Lnited Provinces, together with the eastern portions of the 
Punjab and Rajputana, and mo-it of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
In -Muh ammadan histones the term is used for a smaller area, 
compri>ing the east of the Punjab and Rajputana and the greater 
part ot the United Provinces. 'I'hus Abul Fazl treated the 
Ptovince of Lahore as outride of Hindustan. During the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries the term 
Hindustan was loosely employed by geographers to include the 
whole of India. The name means the ‘ place of the Hindus ’ ; 
and it has been applied to ihe lingua franca of Northern India, 
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called Hindustani or Urdu, which is a dialect of Western 
Hindi, with a greater or less admixture of Arabic and Persian 
vocables, according to the taste of the speaker. 

Kosala (from Kushala, ‘ happy ’). — Two tracts of this name 
are known in Hindu literature. That north of the Vindhyas 
corre^-ponded roughly with Oudh. In the Ramayana it is the 
country of Dasaratha and Rama, with its capital at Ajodhya, 
and it thin extended to the Ganges. It was part of the holy 
land of Buddhism, and in Buddhist literature kings of Kosala 
ruled also over Kapilavastu. SravastI, the site of which is 
disputed, was the capital of Uttara Kosala, the northern por- 
tion over which Lava, son of Rama, ruled after his father's 
death. Southern or Great Kosala (I)akshina or Maha Kosala), 
which fell to Kusa, the other son of Rama, lay south of the 
\'indhyas. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsiang describes it 
as bounded by Ujjain cm the north, Malwrashtra on the west, 
Orissa on the east, and Andhra and Kalinga on the .south. It 
thus lay in Chhattl.sgarh about the ujrper valley of the MahanadI 
and its tributaries, from Amarkantak on the north to Ranker 
on the south, and may at times have extended west into 
Mandla and Balaghat Districts, and cast into Sambalpur. 
From about the year looo the tract was absorbed in a new 
kingdom called Chech (ea.stern). 

[For Northern Kosala, ^ee Lassen, I/iI. Alt., col. i. p. 129, 
and authoritie.s quoted there : Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, 
passim. For Southern Kosala, see Cunninuham, A>rhat',>/i‘,^iral 
Su/i'O' Rc’/'arts. vol. xvii, p. fi.k, and map: and Coins of 
ModuiLi'a/ India, p. 73.] 

Madhya Desa I'the middle- c'luntry'e — At present this 
name is not infrequently used by Hindus for the Ganges and 
Jumna Uo.xu. It had a more extended meaning furnierlv : 
and in early times it j)robably included the tract lying hc-tw^en 
the place (at Bhatner in Rajputana) where the S.xr.vswatI dis- 
appears on the west and .Vllahabad on the east, stretching to 
the Himalayas on the north and the \’indhyas on the south. 
'I'his was the area within which Brahmanism had its ri.se and 
full devt lopment, and it is still regarded as a holy land of 
Hindui--m. '- 4 iut according to Varah.i Mihira, the Sanskrit 
geographer of the sixth I'enturv \.!>., the .Madhya Dc-a extended 
as tar wist as M.irwar, while the V.iniunas, or pt<iple Ining on 
the banks of the Jumna, ware parti;, in this and j'.ntly in the 
northern countrx, .ind the Vindhcas are whoiiv c\i ludi d, 
Alberuni explained it as the country King to ind K\\\ri, 

[Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i, p. 92 , Fleet, /«a'. p 109.7 
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Magadha. — This ancient kin:;doni is referred to in both 
the Ramfivana and the Mahabharata. The greater part of 
Magadha proper was situated in Bihar south of the Ganges, 
with Its capital first at kajagriha and aftei wards at Tataliputra 
( Patna) : but it also extended into the east of what is now the 
United Proxinces, where it marched with the kingdom of 
Benares. Magadha was the .scene of many episotles in the 
life of Gautama and is important in the history of Buddhism. 
About the same period Mahavira founded the cognate sect of 
the Jains. At the time of Alexander’s inxasion. the kings of 
Magadha appear to have been recognized as paramount over 
the greater part of the United Provinces as well as over Bengal. 
Their dominion was still further extended by Chandragupta 
iMauria and his grandson, the famous Asoka. The Maurya 
dynasty declined after Asoka's death, and Magadha was con- 
quered about 150 u.c. by a king of Kalinga : but towards the 
end of the fourth century .v. d. a new line of Gupta kings 
renewed the glories of ^Jagadiia, and gradually spread west- 
ward to Allahab.id. Kanauj, and even to Gujarat, while Samudra 
Gupta temporarily conquered part of the Deccan. When the 
Gupta empire broke up early in the sixth century. Magadha 
was subdued by the Chdlukya king Kirttivarman (I), but again 
became a small kingdom, .still ruled by an eastern branch of 
the Guptas. Inscriptions give the names of eleven kings, the 
eighth of whom was reigning in 672. The kingdom was 
absorbed in the dominions of the Pal dynasty of Bengal in the 
ninth century. In 1197 the last of the Pals was dethroned by 
Muhammad Bakhtiar Khiljt, and the kingdom of Magadha 
was included in the empire of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
Magadha formed part of the Jaunpur kingdom for a time, and 
its later history merges in that of Bihar, ^'anlha Mihira, the 
Sanskrit geographer of the sixth century ti., mentions 
Magadha as situated in the eastern dixision of India between 
Ko.sala and MnHiL.A (Tirhut). The kingdom has given its 
name to a tribe of Brahman^ called Magadha or Sakaldwip 
Bralimaiis, and also to the IMagahiya subdixision of the loxx'- 
caste Donis. Like other kingdoms east of Madhxa De.sa, its 
inhabitants were held in low esteem, and this feeling has 
survived tn the present day. 

[r.assen, hid. All., x-ol. i, pp. 135 and 602: Pargiter,y;M. 

1897, p. 86 : McCrindle, Invasion of India In’ Alexander., 
PP- 3 ^’> 36- 380, and 404-8; Fleet, hid. Ant., 1S93, pp. 170, 
183, and Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 200-20 ; Duff, The Chrono- 
logy of India, passim.] 
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Mewat. — An ill-defined tract lying south of Delhi, and in- 
cluding part of the British Districts of Muttra and Gurgaon, 
and most of the ^Mwar and a little of the Bharatpur States. It 
takes its name from the Meos, who ajtpear to have been 
originally the same as the Minas of Rajputana, but say that 
they have not intermarried with these since the time of Akbar. 
The origin of the name Men is disputed, some deriving it 
from Mewat, whu h is said to be the Sanskrit inlna-vati, ' rich 
in fish,' while the MeOs themselves derive it from r/iahcci, a 
word Used in driving cattle. Mina is said to come from Amina 
IMeo or ‘ pure ’ Mco, a term applied to those who did not 
become IMusalmans. The Hindu Meos and Minas claim to 
be Rajputs, but are not so regarded by other Hindus, and it is 
certain that outsiders have often been admitted in the past. 
Their tribal constitution varies in different places. The Muham- 
madan Meos call themselves Mewatls. In 1901 there were 
10,546 Mens and Minas in the United Provinces, chiefly in the 
Districts of Meerut (916), Bulandshahr (4.745), Agra (906), 
Bijnor (1,263), Budaun (884), and Moradabad (1,070); and 
51,028 Mewatls, chiefly in the Meerut (22,576), Agra (7,316), 
and Rohilkhand (16,129) Divisions. The large number in 
Rohilkhand, which was never part of Mewat. is explained by 
a migration owing to famine in Mcwat in 1761-2. The Meos 
of Rajputana numbered 168,596. or nearly 2 per cent, of the 
total population. PracticalK all are Muliammadans, and they 
are found in thirteen out of eighteen States. In .Mwar there 
were 113,142. or over 13 per cent, of the pepulalion ; and in 
Bharatpur 5 1 .5 46. ( ,r 8 percent. The Kh.'ai/'uLi subditision 
is represented by 9.317 members, most of whom are in .blwar. 
The Mew.itls liave preserved many Himlu custeims, such as 
exogamous rules and Hindu festivals. 

According to tradition, the Meo.s first crossed the Jumna in 
the period of anarchy which succeeded the invasion by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 101S-9. The great Rajput clans of Bulandshahr 
and F.tawah state tliat the’y dispossessed the Meos at the order 
of PrithwT R.aj of Delhi towards tlie end of the twelfth century. 
Throughout the [leriod of Muhammadan rule the Mens were 
the Ishmailites of their own I'uuntry and of the Upper Doab, 
though harried au.iin and again by the kings of Delhi, from 
N,lsir-ud-ilin Maiimuil (1259) to Bibeir {1527). During the 
troubled tiir.is of'limur's invasion ( 1 31^81 lUlr.dur X.lhar, who 
founded the siibdivision ot Mewitis c.il':. il Kh.ln/’id.is, nu inbers 
of which were, for minv years, rulers ni M.ew.tt, w.rs me oi the 
most powciful chiefs in this part ol Iiiil a. L nd.er .\kb ir the 
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tract was divided between sarkars of Alwar and Tijara in 
the Suhah of Delhi. The rule of the Mewatis was subse- 
quently challenged by the Jats, who had already risen to 
importance before the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, and con- 
solidated their power in Southern Mewat in the first half of the 
eighteenth century ; and from this time the history of Mewat 
merges in that of Alwar and Bharatpur, The Meos and 
Mewatis, however, retained their character for turbulence ; and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century travelling in the 
Upper and Central Doab was unsafe owing to armed bands of 
Mewatl horsemen. They gave much trouble to Lord Lake's 
forces in the Maratha War of 1803, while in the Mutiny they 
and the Giijars were conspicuous for their readiness to take 
advantage of disorder. 

[^\^ Crooke, Tribes aiid Castes of the North-Western Pro 7 'inces 
and O/idh, vol. iii, p. 485 et seq., where full authorities are 
qimted.] 

Oudh (Aivadh )'. — A British Province, forming part of the 
United Provinxes, lying between 25° 34' and 28'’ 42' N. and 
between 79° 41’ and 83° 8' E. Area, 33,966 square miles. 
Population (1901), 12.833,077. The name is a corruption of 
that of the ancient city of Ajodhya (Ayodhya), which became 
the seat of a local governor under the early Muhammadan 
rulers. Oudh is bounded on the north by the .State of 
Nepal, and on all other sides by the Province of Agra. 
The Gorakhpur and Benares Divisions lie on the east, the 
Bareilly and Agra Divisions on the west, and the Allahabad 
Division on the south. The river Ganges forms the greater 
part of the south-western boundary. Oudh includes portions 
of two of the great natural divisions of L'pper India. The three 
northern Jlistricts of Kheri. Bahraich, and Gonda stretch up 
into the .submontane tract lying below the Himalayas, while 
the remainder of the Province lies in the central portion of the 
Gangetic plain. The northern boundary of Bahraich and 
Gonda runs for 60 miles along the low hills which mark the 
first ri-'C above the level of the plain ; but the submontane tract 
or tara7 i.s chielly distinguished by its greater slope and e.x- 
ces.iive moisture, due to a heavier rainfall and the drainage 
from the outer ranges of the Him.Ilayas. In the northern 
portion of the Province there are large areas of forest land. 
Geologically, the whole of Oudh is classified as Gangetic 

‘ This article (teals only with matters in which Oudh flifrer.s from the 
rest of the Unitf.o Provinces, to the article on whtch reference shculd be 
made for other details. 
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alluvium. No rock or stone is found except kankar (nodular 
limestone), which is used for metalling roads. Gold is obtained 
in very small quantities by washing sand in the rivers in the 
north of the Province. Salt was e\tensi\ely manufactured 
during native rule, but the industr) has been piohibited 
for many years. The flora is described in the article on the 

P'nh'II. PknVIW 1 s. 

'1 he country slopes from noith west to south-east, and the 
drainage follows the same line, being dnided into two great 
river systems, those of the Goi.ra and G.vnges, which ulti- 
mately unite in Bengal. The Province may thus be divided 
into two tracts separated by the Gogra. On the north-east the 
districts of Bahraich and Gonda form a triangular area, a 
portion of which is drained by the R.vpti, with a course 
roughly parallel to that of the Gogra, into which it falls in 
Gorakhpur District, while the greater part of the drainage 
is cartied directly into that river. The rest of the Province is 
roughly rectangular in shape, and lies between the Gogra and 
the Ganges. Through the centre of this portion flow the 
GumtI and its southern tributary the Sai, which carry off most 
of the drainage into the Ganges. It is only in the northern 
Districts of Kherl and Ritapur that the Gogra obtains an 
increase to its \olunie through the S.vrda and its branches. 
'The numerous shallow ponds or jhi/s, of which the D\h\r 
Lake is the most important, form a more valuable source for 
irrigation than the rivers. 

The general aspect of the Province, except during the hot 
season when the land is bare, is that of a rii h expanse of 
waving and very varied crops, interspersed with numerous 
ponds or shallow lakes, mango groves, and bamboo clumps. 
The villages lie thickly scattered, consisting of low cottages 
surrounded by patches of garden-land. The dense foliage of 
mango plantations marks the site of almost erery little home- 
stead. iMahud (Bassia latifolia), plantains, guavas, and jack- 
fruits add further beauty to the village plots. The srenerv. as 
a whole, has few claims to attention, except so far as trees and 
water may occasionally combine to produce a pleasing effect ; 
but the varied colouring of the ripe crops, the skv, and the 
groves nr hiiildings, often charm the eye under the soft ha/e of 
a tropical atiiinsphere. 

'File Icgendarv a( counts of Oudh centre round or 

Awadh, the eitv fioni which the Provime takes its name. Fhis 
was the eapital of Kns.i'a, the kingdom of Da'aratha ot the 
Solar race, father of Rama, fiom which the hero went inr'li into 
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exile with his wife Sita and his brother T.aK^hmana, and to 
which he returned in triumph after the defeat of Ravana, king 
of Ce'. Ion. Many places in Oudh are visited by pilgrims on 
appointed days as connected with the story. After the death 
of Rdma the kingdom was divided into Xorthern Kosala, tilled 
by his son, Lava, at Sravasti, and Southern Kcrsala, ruled b)- 
another son, Kusa. No approximate date can be assigned to 
whatever may be historical in the story of the Ramayana. 
Buddhism. In the Buddhist literature of the centuries iminediately 
before the Christian era, Sravasti figures as an important place 
at which Gautama spent manv years. Its exact site is dis- 
puted, but the kingdom of which it was the eajiital certainly 
included part of Oudh north of the Gogra. The rest of the 
province still preserves many remains of the Buddhist faith, 
which have not been thoroughly examined. An inscription of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century found at Set M.xhet in the 
Gonda and Bahraich Districts shows that Buddhist tenets were 
held as late as that date, but the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and 
secenth centuries lament that the faithful were even then few. 
-Muiimeval Little more is known of Oudh up to the rise of the (.luptas of 
period. ilagadha. who gradually extended their dominions westward 
from Patna in the fourth century a. ic, and according to the 
Buninas took Saketam or Ajodhya. The once populous tract 
north of the Gogra relapsed into jungle, and the ancient city 
ol Sravasti was deserted by the seventh century. 

According to tradition, the Tharus who are still found in 
the iarai descended from the hills in the eighth or ninth 
century ; and legend tells of a line of Somavansi kings, the 
last of whom, Suhil Deo, fought with Saiyid Salar. In these 
dark ages, while the Rajput clan.s were rising into importance, 
IVestc-rn Oudh must have been subject to the rulers of Kanauj 
or Katehr, and Eastern Oudh to Benares, till this was absorbed 
in the great kingdom of Kanauj. 

biuly The raid ot Mahmfid Ghaznixid, in ioi8-q, extended from 

madan Kanauj through part of Southern Oudh : and there are many 
period. tomlj.s in the province, said to he those of warririrs who fell in 
the expedition ot his canonized nephew, Saivid Saidr, the tomb 
ot the saint himself being at Bahraich. It was nearly two 
Centuries later, however, before Muhammad Ghorl's general, 
Kutb-ud-din, finally defeated Jai Chand of Kanauj m 1194, 
and thus broke up the last great Hindu kingdom. Not long 
afterwards the Bhars, a dark-skinned aboriginal race still 
existing as a low caste, rose into importance in Southern Oudh 
and in Bundelkhand, but were crushed in 1247 ; and the 
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history of the province for nearly 500 years is a part of the 
general history of the kingdom of Delhi. I'here were local 
governors at Ajodhv.l, liahraich, .Sandila, Manikpur, and other 
places, who often found it difficult to maintain their aiithont\ ; 
for in Oudh, as in llundelkhand, the Hindus were never 
thoroughly subdued, as they weie at an early date in the Do.lb 
and later in Rohilkhand. In 1,504 Khwaja lahan was made 
governor of Kanau], Oudh, Kara, and launpur, and 'oon 
afterwards assumed indcpeiideni'e. For more than eyuhly 
years the province formed part of the great Shark! (or Eastern) 
kingdom of Jaunpur, and shared in the struggle with Delhi, 
which ended with the fall of Jaunpur in 1478. In the south- 
western corner Tilok Chand, head of the llais Rajputs, gradually 
rose to power and became the greatest noble in Oudh. with 
a large tract owning his sw.ay, known as H.mswak.v 

After Baliar had gained a footing in Hindustan by his The 
victory at I’anipat in 1526, and had adiam.ed to Agra, the 
defeated Afghan house of I.od! still occupied the Central 
Doab, Oudh, and the eastern Districts of the present United 
Provinces. In 1527 R.abar, on his return from Central India, 
defeated his opponents in Southern Oudh near Kanauj. and 
passed on through the prininc,. as far as .\jodh\a, where he 
built a mosiiue in 1 52S, on the site renowned as the birthplace 
of R.ama. I'he .\fghans remaineil in opposition after the 
death of Ilfibar in 15,50. but were defeated near Lucknow in 
the followin,g \e.ir. The Mughal power was. however, still far 
from secure . and .''iier Kh.ln 1 afterwards Sher Shah), the new 
leader of the .Mgh.ans, gr.idualK inirtas<,d his intluence till in 
1540, by his victory at Kanauj. he compelled Huniatun to lly 
from India. For five tears the countrt was at rest ; but on 
the death of ,^her Shah in 1545 the .\fgh.an power began to fall 
to pieces, and Hum.ayun returned in 1555. Under Akbar a 
redistribution of the empire into provinces took place. Oudh 
was formed into a Suhah or province, containing five sarkars 
or ditisions and thirty-eight mahah or par^anas. 'I'he pro- 
vinci.d forces consisted of 7,(140 cavalry, i6,S,25o infantry, and 
51) elejihants. .\\vadh or .Xjodlu.r was then one of the jiiin- 
cip.i! ciiies 111 India, and laicknow was rising in importaive. 
.Akb.ii's goteiiiiiieiU was not est.iblished without a struggle, 
and in 15' ; die Isk.ind.ir Kh!n of .\jodhva and 

Kh.in /am in of |aun;uii reioltcd ,md took Liu know, but were 
soon deie.tted,. It is notidable th.it m the list of Akbar's 
grandees oniv thiei belonged to ( )udh. oiie ot whom was 
a Hindu, the celebrated Totl.ir Mai. 
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Eii^hteenth The rule of the Mughal emperors was uneventful for Oudh 
:entury. (jQring the next r5o years, when the chief centre of interest lay 
in the Ileccan. Local prosperity may be inferred from the 
rise in revenue, which was 50 lakhs in 1594 and S3 lakhs about 
ryao, while the measured area had increased from 9,933 
square miles to t8,577. In the struggles for the succession to 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb Oudh played no important part. 
When, however, the Mughal empire fell to pieces, small states 
arose, the rulers of which obtained practical independence, 
'aailat Among these Oudh took the first place ; and its importance 
dates from the appointment about r724 of Muhammad Amin, 
originally a merchant from Khorasan, to be governor of Oudh, 
with the titles of Saadat Khdn and Burhan-ul-mulk. The new 
governor was a great soldier, who soon reduced those of the 
local Hindu chieftains who opposed him. He built a house 
a few miles west of Ajodhya, round which grew up the new 
town of Fyzabad ; but most of his time was spent elsewhere, 
fighting at one time against the Marathas and at another 
against Xadir Shah, or fulfilling the duties of his office as Wazir 
of the empire. Deputies managed his two provinces of Oudh 
and Allahabad, and on the whole ruled well under his guidance. 
Safdar He was succeeded in 1739 by his nephew and son-in-law, 

Safdar Jang, who had been his deputy at Fyzabad, and was an 
able statesman. Under both these rulers the province enjoyed 
great prosperity, and forts, wells, and bridges were constructed. 
In 1745 Safdar Jang quarrelled with All Muhammad, who was 
then consolidating the Rohillas on the western boundary of 
Oudh, and thus commenced the long struggle which was to 
end in the addition of Rohilkhand to Oudh. When the old 
Nizam of the Deccan died in 1748, he was succeeded in his 
office as Wazir of the empire by Safdar Jang. Then followed 
a war with the Pathan chief of Farrukhabad, which resulted in 
Safdar Jang’s invoking the assistance of the Marathas, who 
afterwards became a menace to his own province. The 
immediate result, however, was that the Farrukhabad territory 
became practically dependent on Oudh. In 1754 the 
emperor Ahmad Shah deprived Safdar fang of his office as 
I\ azir. and aided by the Marath.as successfully drove him back 


to Oudh when he attempted, with the help of the Jats, to seize 
Delhi. In the same year Safdar Tang died and was succeeded 
.shuja-ud- by his son, Shuja-ud-daula, who removed the capital for a time 
to Lucknow, which had first become a considerable town in 
the time of Sher Shah. He was engaged almost at once in 
conjunction with the Rohillas in repelling the Marathas, who 
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had been summoned by the new Wazir, Ghazi-ud-din, and 
were now looked on as a common enemy of the states of 
Hindustan. When the jmnce Alt Gauhar (afterwards Shah 
Alam II) escaped from Delhi, he was received by Shuja-ud- 
daula and advised to proceed against Uengal, where the 
British power was increasing. In 1761 Shuja-ud-daula fought 
by the side of the other Muhammadan chiefs in the great 
battle at Panipat, and soon afterwards Shah Alam gave up his 
fruitless contests with the British, and retired to Allahrih.Id. 
Here he was under the control of Shuja-ud-daula, who was 
appointed to the office of Wazir, which henceforth became 
hereditary in his family. After the massacre at Patna in 17(13, 
Mir Kasim and his lieutenant, Sumru, fled to Oudh and were 
joined by the emperor and Shuja-ud-daula : but the allied 
troops failed to take Patna and were completely defeated 
by the British at Buxar in 1 764. Shah Alam, who had taken 
no part in the fighting, went over to the British, while Shuja- 
ud-daula fled through P'yzabad and Lucknow to Bareilly. He 
obtained some help from the Pathans and even from the 
Marathas, and again faced the British in 1765 near Jajmau 
in Cawnpore District, but suffered defeat a second time. By 
the treaty then projiosed, the British were to obtain the 
greater part of the present Benares Division, and Shah Alam 
was to be placed in possession of the rest of Oudh. The Couit 
of liirectors, however, refused to sanction this arrangement, 
and everUhing was restored to Shuja-ud-daul.a, except the 
districts South of the Ganges (now Cawnpore, I'atchpur, and 
Allahabad), which were made over to the eiiifieror. bUuja-ud- 
daula also undertook to pay the British a contribution of 
50 lakhs. About this time he moved his court back to 
Fyzabad, where he built a fort and greatly increased the 
prosperity of the city. In 1769 the Marathas returned to 
Hindustan and assumed a most threatening attitude. Two 
years later, the emperor disregarded the adricc of the British 
and joined them, leaving Allahabad in charge of Shuja-ud- 
daula. I'he danger to Oudh and the British was imminent, 
and when the Marathas extorted a grant of the Allahabad 
territury from Shah .Mam, British troops were sent to occupy 
Chunar and .Mlahab.ad. The Mar.ithas pressed on, and in 
1773 Sir Robert Barker marched to guard the frontiers of 
Oudh and Rolulkhand under a guarantee of a lakh of rupees 
a month. British troop-, aided in drmng the Marathas out of 
Rohilkhand, and later in the year M'arrcn Hasting.s met .'shuj.i- 
ud-daula at Benares. 'I he result was the cession to the Wazir 
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of the Allahabad territory, which was taken from the emperor 
becau'je of hi.s ttrant of it to the Alarathas, while the Wazir 
paid the Company 50 lakh,s and undertook to pav 25 lakhs 
a year, besides the cost of a brigade of British troops to be 
stationed on the borders of his territorie.s. .V permanent British 
Resident was appointed for the finst time at his court, and 
these arrangements may be said to mark the conversion of 
Oudh into a state dependent on the Company. Shuj.i-ud-daula 
now made fresh efforts to reduce the Rohillas, who had been 
intriguing with the Marathas, and had refused to pay for the 
help given them in 1772. The Council at Calcutta hesitated, 
but finally sent troops, and in 1774 Rohilkhand was added 
to Oudh with the exception of the [irescnt Rampur State, 
which was left in the hands of a Rohilla chief. 

Shujfi-ud-daula died in 1775, succeeded by his son. 

Asaf-ud-daula, who was incapable and inclined to debauchery. 
He was at once rec]uired to cede to the Company the zamJn- 
dJri of Benares, and to pay more for British troops. His per- 
sonal extravagance was great, and he demanded large sums 
from his mother, the Bahu Begam. The court was now finally 
removed to Lucknow, and Fyzabad began to decline, while 
most of the state suffered from his failure to exercise any per- 
sonal authority and from the quarrels of his subordinates. In 
1781 a new treaty was made by Warren Hastings, under which 
the British troops in Oudh were reduced to one brigade and 
one regiment, and the Nawab was authorized to resume Jtlffjrs 
or grants of land. Asaf-ud-daula took advantage of this to 
confiscate the jdgirs of his mother and grandmother, and by 
imprisoning their chief officers extorted large sums of money 
from them. Warren Hastings’s share in these transactions was 
one of the counts in his subsequent impeachment. Hi-, ap- 
proval of the resumption of the Jdgirs was, however, justified by 
the behaviour of the Begam.s, who had raised the whole of 
ea.stern Oudh against the British when the ancute at Benares 
took place in 1781 b 

A^at-ud-daula died in 1 797, and was succeeded — after a short 
interval, during which his reputed son, Wazir All, ruled — by 
his half-brother, Saadat All Khan, who concluded a treaty ceding 
to the Company the fort of Allahrdtfid and promising an annual 
subsidy of 76 lakh.s, while the British in return undertook the 
entire delence of Oudh. Four years later, after the threatened 
attack by Zaman Shah Durrani, Rohilkhand and other parts of 

^ Warren Hastings’s Insiti reetzon at BaziazJs, Appendix, p. S Roorkee 
reprint, 1853 . 
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the Oudh territories were in a state of anarchy, and it was feared 
that Sindhia would seize the opportunity to attack the state. 
The Nawlih, therefore, executed a fresh treaty .giving up the so- 
called Ceded i'rcjvinces which left him witli the area now 
called Oudh, sui rounded on all sides by I’.ntish territory except 
on the north, where the tduiklias ruled. Sadaltl Ali Khan tiled 
in ihi4, h.ixing been ,t good ruler coniiiarcd with hi^ prede- 
(es^ur. In parlu ul.ir, he attciupu d to letbrni the rexeniic 
atlniinistr.itii 'it. one of his cluef diffit ultit s in ing tht resiiinpiU ai 
of giants iiiLide by [irevious rulers. .\t his death the ire.isury 
containetl 14 crores of rupees, though all establishments had 
been paid up to date and there were no debts. 

The history of his successors is a miserable record. The 
only redeeming feature of the period is the occasional em[)loy- 
ment as minister of tlie capable Mahdi -Ml Khan, who had been 
trained under .‘s.iadal All. Gha/.i-iul-dm Ibiitiar, son of Sahd.it 
iVlr, was allowed to assume the title of king or .''hllh m i<Sip. 
and was the first to strike com in his own name. He spent 
four crores of the treasure left by his father, and was succeeded 
in 1827 by his son, Nasir-ud-din Haidar, a debauchee, who 
aped Lngdish manners and left only 70 lakhs when he died in 
1S37. An attempt wa.s th.en made to pl.icc a putative son on 
the throne ; but a few of the Compain's si.po_\s were sufficient 
to quell the disturbance tli.at arose, and the uncle of the late 
king succeeded as Muhammad .-\li Shlih. He died in 1842 
and was followed by liis 'On, .Vmiad .Mi Sh’ih td’.ed 1847). In 
1850 it was estimated that WTijid Ali Shah, the b't king, was 
spending more than 20 kikhs annuall;- o-.er and abo\e the 
whole revenue of the state, while the .illowances of his officials 
and his family were greatly in arrears. Muhammad Ali Shrih 
had made some attempts at reform in the administration of 
justice and the revenue system ; but Mahdi Ali Kh.tn, whom 
he recalled for the purpose, was then an old man, and nothing 
came of them. 

Open resistance to the king's officials and defiance of all law 
and order were the ordinary rule. Chronic anarchy and 
oppression had reduced the people of Oudh to extreme misery, 
and reform In its native rulers had long been hopeless. In 
1S2S the Resident had rejiorted that only Hritish assumption 
of administration could save the countrx from rum, and in 
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^ The prc.^erit Ui >r.\khj'tir iMvi-ion, ttjcVl of the HTreiliy iJui^inT. an'l 
the r>ivtn\.ts ('f Ailihaha.i, <'avin; or-, tauhj-ur, I tawalu I ma!], 

nii<l Farrukhlha-l, the south of MirzApur, ari>l the Tarai the 

Kuinaun Division. 
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1834 the Court of Directors had authorized this step: but it 
was averted for the time by the improvement effected bv Mahdi 
All Khan. In 1S56 things had come to such a pass that a 
treaty was proposed to the king, which provided, on liberal 
terms to himself and his heirs, for the cession of his state to 
the Company. The king, however, refused to sign it ; and 
accordingly, in February, 1856, the British Government assumed 
to itself the government of Oudh, e.xclusively and for ever. A 
provision of 12 lakhs a year was offered to the king, which he 
accepted in October, 1859, and separate provision was sanc- 
tioned for his collateral relatives. \\ ajid .Mi .Shah was allowed 
to retain the title of king of Oudh till his death in 1SS7, when 
the title ceased absolutely, and the pecuniary allowances were 
reduced. On its annexation, Oudh was constituted into a 
Chief Commissionership, and organized on the model of ad- 
ministration which had been adopted in the Punjab eight years 
• previously. Troops had been moved in, and one British 

infantry regiment held Lucknow, while native regiments 
garrisoned Sitapur, Fyzabad, .Sultanpur, Bahraich, l)ar>abad, 
Salon, and .Secrora. I he first year after annexation passed on 
th^whole quietly. 

Mutiny. , he annexation had, however, caused considerable discon- 
tent among important classes. The talukdars feared, with more 
or less reason, the loss of position and estate. The sepovs, 
who were largely recruited from the Province, anticipated the 
curtailment of the exceptional privileges which they had enjoved 
while their homes were in native territory. The rebellion began 
in Oudh a fortnight after the outbreak at Meerut gave the 
signal for a general rising. In March, 1857, bir Henry 
Lawrence had assumed the administration at Lucknow ; 
and on May 30 five of the native regiments broke into 
mutiny. The remainder of the events connected with the 
siege and recovery of the capital are narrated in the article on 
Lickxow City, and need onL be briefly mentioned here, 
bur some time the talukdlrs^ with few exceptions, took no 
actue [urt in the revolt : several of them did noble service in 
saving the lives ot fugitives ; hut the native garrisons of the 
out-stations followed the e.xample of their comrades at Luck- 
now, and by the middle of June the Residency at Lucknow 
was the only spot in the Province under the British flag. On 
July 4 Sir Henry Lawrence died from wounds caused bv a 
shell. For twelve weeks the little Lucknow garrison was be- 
sieged by an overwhelming body of mutineers, till relieved 
h\ Outram and Havelock on September 25. In spite of 
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this reinforcement, the British force found itself too weak to 
fall hack upon Cawnpore, and the siege continued till raised 
by Sir Colin Campbell on November 17. The women and 
children were then escorted to Cawnpore by the mam body, 
while Ceneral Outram hehl the outlying post of ihe Alambagh 
with a small gaiiison. Lucknow itself remaineil in the hands 
of the rebels, who foitihed 11 c.uefulK undi-r the dim tion of 
the begani* ol ( ludli, L.irly in 1S58 Ceiieial Tranks oig.inued 
a force at Benares for the recomjuest of the Tio\mce, and 
cleared the south-eastern Districts of rebels. At the same time 
Jang Bah.idur, the minister of Nepal, assisted the British with 
a body of 8,000 Gurkhas, and twice defeated the insurgents 
with great slaughter, C)n the last day in February Sir Cohn 
Campbell crossed the Ganges and marched on Lucknow, 
Occupying the Dilkusha palace on March 5, he effected a 
junction with Frank.s and the Nepalese arni\, and began the 
siege the next day. 'The town was cajitured after a desperate 
resistance, and the work of reorganization of the Tnnince 
began. Early in Ajiril Sir Hope Grant marched with a column 
north-west of Lucknow, and soon afterwards General \\'alpole 
passed through Hartlol. In May the rebels who threatened the 
Cawnpore road were di'persetl, and in June the Begam's army, 
which was threatening l.ticknow, was defeated. General Grant 
marched to lyzabad in Juh and then soutli to .“sultanpur, while 
a force co-operated from Allahabad. The military police, which 
had been icorg.tnized, and a Sikh contingent under R.tja 
Randliir ."singli of Kapuriha'.a did valuable service . and when 
the Coinmandei-in-( hief took the field in November, 185S, 
the rebellion collapsed at once, and Gudh was pacified b\ the 
end of the ) ear. 

Oudh is rich in ancient sites, but none of these has been Arcli.ico- 
regularly explored, except the mounds at Si:t M.xhet in the 
Gonda and Bahraich Districts, whaih yielded important 
Buddhist and Jain remains. Opinions are divided as to 
whether this is the site of the ancient city of Sravasti. Popular 
belief associates many places with the aboriginal Bhar.s, of 
whose history little is known. At .Vjodhva, which is connected 
with the legendary history of the Solar race, the Hindu templc.s 
are all of modern date. The early Muhammadan period is 
chiell) represented by traditions of the religious incursion of 
Saivid Sill.lr, wliusc tomb at Bahraich was built early in the 
thirteenth centurv, or 200 years after hi.s death. The mosque 

' Wife of Wijiri All .''hah, tho last king, and mother of Birjis Kad.rr, 
who assumed the throne. 
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of Babar at Ajodhva, and the remains of a few buildina:^ erected 
by the Siiri Pathans, may also be mentioned. I’lie ilughals 
have left few memoiials in the Province ; and the chief build- 
ings now standing are those erected bv the Xawibs and kings 
of (fiidh in the last quarter of the eighteenth and fust half of 
the nineteenth centuries, at FvzAiiilD and Lucknciw. The 
earlier buildings of this period are not unpleasing : but the 
style degenerated, and the later edifices are vulgar in the 
extreme, 

Oudh has probably the densest rural population of any equal 
area in the world. The first (fetisus taken in iSdi; returned 
a total population of ii-2 millions, on an area of 24.000 square 
miles, yielding an acerage of 40S persons per square mile; 
but delects in the jirocedure probably caused the figures to be 
exaggerated. In 18S1 the po[)ulation w.as returned at 11-4 
millions, the central Districts having suffered from famine. 
Ten years later there had been an increase to i2-~ millions, 
and all parts of the Province showed an increa.se in prosperity. 
The tamine of 1S96-7 caused distress in southern and we.stcrn 
Dudh, especially in HardoT and y<.le Bareli, but the total popu- 
lation increased tci 12-8 millions in 1901. .‘statistics of the 
population in 1901 for each of the twelve Districts included 
in the two Divisions of Lucknow and Fyzabad will be found 
in the article on the Un'itf.d Pkovin-ces. The average density 
was 535 persons per square mile; but m single Districts the 
figure varied from 820 in Lucknow and 704 in Fyzabad to 305 
in KherT. Central Oudh is the most thickly populated portion, 
while the submontane Districts are less crowded, but are filling 
up rapidly. Emigration to distant parts of India and to the 
colonies is becoming considerable. Partabgarh and Rae Bareli 
Districts in southern Oudh send the largest numbers to Assam, 
while the northern Districts of Gonda and lyv/.ibad supply- 
emigrants to the colonies. The [inneipul city in the Province 
is Lucknow, which has a po[iulation of 264,049, including the 
cantonments, and is larger than any city in India except the 
three Presidency towns and Hyderabad. Fyzabad (with 
eVjodhya) has a population of 75,085 ; but there are only three 
other towns, Bahraich (27,304), .Sitapur (22,557), •'^r’d .Shahabad 
(20,036), whose population e.xceeds 20,000. The absence of 
large cities and towns is remarkable, and the agricultural 
population forms nearly 73 per cent, of the total. 

I he proportion of Hindus to Mu.salm.ans in the total popu- 
lation of Oudh is much the same as in the Province of Agra, 
though the Musalmans are numerically a little weaker and are 
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found to a larger extent in towns. Out of 1-7 millions of 
Musalmans more than 62,000 are Shiahs, the largest numbers 
being found in Lucknow city, where the sect of the former 
kings still has many followers. 

Excejit in flardoi I hstnct. where a di.alect of Western Hindi 
is sjioken, the l.ingii.ige of the whole of Oudh is the Aw.idhi 
dialei t of Eastern Hindi, an old form of wliii h was used by 
TiiNi i ijs, tiie author of the \ernacnlar Version of the Rani.i- 
yana, whu Ii has been teinied the Ihble of L'pj'er India. 'I'he 
dialect is still a farourite vehicle for verse, as its forms are more 
suitable to the indigenous metres than L'rdu or Hindust.ini, 
which is used for prose or in conversation by educated people. 

The caste system is described in the article on the Uxitki) 
Provi.xcf.s. In rural tracts more respect is paid to the 
higher castc.s than in the !)oab. and the prejudice.s of Brfih- 
mans and Rajputs against touching a plough are rerogni/ed 
by their landlords, who allow them privileged rates of rent. 
Brahmans number 1-4 millions, and Ahirs and (.'hamars each 
I '3 millions. Among the cultivating classes may be men- 
tioned the Kurniis (o-p million^, and Lodhas and Muraos (each 
0'4 million) ; and among lower castes the Pasts, numbering 
nearb a million, who are largely ein[)loyed as toddy-drawer.s, 
chai/kiJars. and labourers. 


Paste, 
tnhe. ami 


No metalled road.s existed in ( )udh at the time of annex- Cemmum- 
ation, excejit that from ('awiijiore to Lucknow, .\fter the ‘-ations. 
pacit'ication in 185.3 tlie first lines of communication to be 
taken up were road' liuiii .-Mlahlbad to Fy/alAd and from 
Lucknow to l y/.lhad. With the extension of railways the roads 
ha\e become only of local importance. The mam line and 
a loop of the btoad-gaiige (dudh and R<jhiikhand State Railway 
pass from north-west to south-ea.st through Oudh, south of the 
Oogra, while an important branch connects Lucknow with 
P'awnpore, and a line from All.ihabad through Partabgarh and 
Sultanpur to Ey/ab.td has recently been opened. The sub- 
montane 1 fistricts are w'ell served by the narrow-gauge Bengal 
and North-Western (Company) line and the I.ucknow-Sitapur 
(State) Railway. 

< )udh remained a separate administration until February, .Mminis. 
1877, when the offices of Chief Commis.sioncr of Oudh ami 
I.Ruteiiant-CiOvernor of the North-Western Proxinccs were 
united. since 1002 the title of Chief Commissioner has 
merged in that of Lieutcnant-t iovernor of the United Provinces. 

In revenue matters the Cliicf Commissioner remained the 
principal authority till after the passing ot .\cl X.X of i.Syo, 
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under which the control of the Xorth-W'estern Trovinces Board 
of Revenue was extended to Oudh. For most administrative 
purposes there is now no difference between the Provinces of 
Oudh and Agra. The principal e.xceptions are in the land 
revenue system, especially in its relation to tenures, the rent 
law, and the judicial system, each of which will now be 
described. 

On the acquisition of what is now the Province of Agra, 
the policy adopted was to set aside the officials who, during 
the decline of Mughal power, had acquired y«(7r/-proprietary 
rights and a hereditary position. The official zatnnidars of 
Bengal had been tried and found wanting, and an attempt 
was made to engage for the payment of rev enue with the actual 
occupiers of the soil. In several Districts a double proprietary 
right was found, the holder of the superior right being called 
a talukdar. The relation of the talukddr to the subordinate 
proprietor was, however, largely a temporary arrangement due 
to the disturbed state of the country : and the subordinate 
proprietors were therefore invested with full proprietary rights, 
subject, in some cases, to the payment of an allowance to the 
tahikddrs, who were confirmed only in their ancestral estates. 
The same policy was applied to Oudh on annexation, though 
the circumstances were not identical. The tahikddrs then held 
23,543 villages in the Province out of 36,721. A summary 
settlement was made in 1856, which recognized the rights of the 
talukdars in 13,640 villages with a revenue of 35 lakhs, and 
set them aside in 9,903 villages with a revenue of 32 lakhs. 
The Mutiny broke out in May, 1857, and on the restoration of 
order m 1858 the policy was completely reversed. In the first 
place, the proprietary right in practically all the land of the 
Province was declared to be confiscated on account of rebellion. 
This procLim.ition was severely censured in India and in 
England, but was justified on the ground that the change in 
policy reijuired the cancellation of existing rights. Only five ^ 
talukdars had remained loyal ; their rights were maintained, and 
the\ Were subsequently rewarded with large additional grants 
and a permanent settlement. The other tilukddrs and land- 
holders were called on to submit, and a liberal measure of 
indulgence was promised to those who came forward promptly 
and heljied to restore order. Though order had not been com- 
pletely restored, owing to the suspicion of the tahikddrs regard- 
ing the real intentions of Government, summary settlements 

The proclamation of March, 185S, mentioned six, but one was found 
later to have rebelled. 
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were commenced in 1859 and 22,658 villages were settled 
with tahikdars. This reversal of the former policy became 
the subject of much discussion. Lord Canning in April, 
1858, described the majority of the tahikdars as men, dis- 
tinguished neither by birth, good service, nor connexion with 
the soil, who had ac(|uired their position by holding ottice 
under a corrupt government ; but at the -ame time he justified 
the new policy by declaring that the village proprietors had 
shown themselves unfit for the position in which they had been 
put. In October he was of opinion that the action (li the latter 
had almost amounted to an admission that they did not value 
independent rights, and that the /a/ukJari system was ‘ the 
ancient, indigenous, and cherished system of the country.’ 
More complete inquiries than were then possible have shown 
that neither of these statements was altogether correct. With 
some notable exceptions the majority of talukJarsui annexation 
were not officials, but belonged to families connected with the 
soil. Many of them were the descendants of hereditary chiefs, 
whose authority had long been acknowledged over wide tracts 
of country. So far as the talukas represented these chieftain- 
ships, or the territory held by a body of clansmen with their 
Raja as its head, they were no doubt ancient and indigenous. 
In its later form, however, when the system h.id developed 
under a weak and corru;)! government, it is more correctly 
described as one of convenience, .ts far as the \ illage proprietors 
were concerned, than as a cherished institution. Alinas All, 
the capable minister of Xaw.tb S.udat Alt Kh.ln at the end of 
the eighteenth century, took jiains to engage diret'tly with the 
village occupiers in the [lart of the I'rovince under his control. 
For fifty vear.s afterwards a weak central government made few 
attempts to control its corrupt officials or to keep the peace 
among the tahikdars. The petty Rajas, constantly fighting 
with each other or with the officials, were interested in attach- 
ing to themselves village communities who could aid them 
with fighting men, while the latter gained by voluntarily in- 
cluding their villages in talukas, as the tahikdars paid revenue 
direct to Lucknow and the extortions of the collectors were 
avoided. Thus by 1856 many of the estates held by repre- 
sentatnes of old finiilies h.ul grown far beyond their original 
limits, bv voluntary acce-sions, by the conquest of weaker 
neighbours, or by the crushing of the village proprietors. 
In addition there were the conifiarativdy few large talukas put 
together bv court favourites, officials, or bankers. The sum 
mary settlement of 1S59 restored the status of 1S56, regardless 
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of the methods b)- which estates had been acquired, except 
where estates were permanently confiscated for murder (jr the 
refusal to submit. The same year a declaration wa^ issued 
that those talukdars with whom a settlement had been made 
had acquired permanent, heritable, and transferable lights in 
their talukas. Formal certificates (sanads) announcing this 
were drawn up and distributed. An Act to define the rights of 
talukdars and to regulate the succession to their estates was 
subsequently passed (The Cludh Estates Act, iS6g;, The 
result has been to give the absolute powers of disposal 
of their property, either in their lifetime, or by will \ notwith- 
standing the limits imposed by Hindu or Muhammadan law. 
Most estates descend in case ofintc-staev to a single heir under 
a law of primogeniture, the rule.s of which are contained m 
section a 2 of the Oudh Estates Act, but others are subject to 
the ordinary law of inheritance. 

The talukdars^ like the large landholders in all parts of 
India, have had their troubles. Debt.s before annexation and 
mismanagement afterwards involved many of their estates, and 
in 1870 an Act was passed for their relief. The estates of those 
who applied to come under its operatii'n were tested in 
managers, and as a consequence all civil suits and the execution 
of decrees against such estates were suspended. In all, forty- 
seven estates with a rental of 25 lakhs were brought under the 
Act ; but three were released almost at once. The remaining 
forty-four properties were found to be indebted to the amount 
of 32 lakhs. The working of the Act, while favourable to the 
talukdars, gave rise to well-founded complaints by creditors. 
Mortgagees in possession could be ousted, and interest was 
reduced to not more than 6 per cent. In 1S73 it was proposed 
to make Government loans, so as to free those e'tatL•^ which 
were Certainly capable of repaying them with ^ pur uent. 
interest in twenty years : but two years later it was decided 
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that all private debts should be Jiaid off bv loans from Govern- 
niunt. Alore than 26| lakks was advanced, and the cost of 
management was reduced by making Deputv-Goinmissioners 
responsible tor it. The later administration of the Act was. 
thus similar to the operations of the Court of Wards. 

In TiSgq the talukdars asked that the .\rt of 1870 might be 
revived, and also raised the fjuestion of making estates in- 
alienable. IJcscussion followed, and in 1900 an .\ct was 


hen all heirs are disinherited, the w ill has effcot or.lv if executed more 
than three months before the death of the testator and reui,tered within one 
month of the date of execution. 
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passed providing that iahikdars and grantees in whose estates Act II of 
the rule of primogeniture is in force may apply for permission 
to bring their estates under the Act. If property is encumbered 
it may only be ‘ settled ’ (or entailed) with the consent of all 
the encumhrant ers, or when Goiernment is satisfieel that their 
interests will not suffer.' The ‘settlement’ may be declared 
irrevocable, or. if this is not done, it may be cancelled with 
tile sanction of Government. The effect ot the Act is to make 
the holder of a 'settled' estate incapable of alienating or en- 
cumbering it ; leases may be given only for seven or, with the 
District officer's sanction, for fourteen years ; a testator may 
only bequeath ‘ settled ’ property as a whole, and must bequeath 
it to an heir. Up to the end of 1904 five estates had been 
‘settled' under the Act, all but one irrevocably. 

The terms of the saxads cif 1859 reserved to the Government Suburdi- 
powtT to take such measures as it might think fit to protect 
the inferior proprietors and village occupants, and an acute 
controversy took place which was not settled till 1866. In 
regard to the subordinate proprietors, the dispute was whether 
rights should be recognized only so far as they were actually 
enjoyed in 1S56, or whether the enjoyment in previous years 
of rights subsei.|uently lost should be held to give a valid claim. 

It was soon decided that the settlement courts and not the 
civil courts should adjudic'ale on disjiuttrd cases, and should 
be allowed to hear claims to suit proprietary rights based on 
enjosment of rights as far hack as 1S44 or twdvu years betore 
annexation, d’lie ik-linition of what should he considered an 
enj.'))ment of rights pro\ed more elitfii ult, and I'liere was 
hopeless diisagreeiiient over the rights ot tenant'. In the latter 
case the cjuestion turned on whether there was any custom by 
which length of tenure gave a right of oci:u[)ancy. .Vn inquiry 
was held, the results of rvhieh were differentlv interpreted. 

Finally, in 1S66, it was found possible to dispose of the tivo 
matters together by' what is known as the Oudh Compromise. 

The tahtkddrs agreed to the detailed rules drawn up for the 
guidance of the settlement courts in dealing with claims to 
sub-proprietarv rights, which were embodied in Act XX\'I of 
1S66 and later executive orders. It was at the same time 
derided ih.it tenants who h.ul held proprietary rights vMthin 
thirty \i.irs of anm \ation .should rci-eive occupancy rights, 
while no ntlicr tenant right w.i' rK'ogni/ed. 

In Gudh the Governiiiem dein.ind for n n nue lai' fiom the Settlement, 
first been nomin.iih half ot the in t rent.il f\'hi n. both 

superior and inferior proprietary rights exi-l, the seltleinenl 
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was made with the superior proprietor or talukJar. It was 
then decided by the settlement court whether a sub-settlement 
shoulil be made with the inferior proprietor or not. The latter 
is called a .sub-settlement holder where thi.s was done, and his 
rights include the power of transfer. In other cases the right 
awarded was a permanent, heritable, but not transferable lease 
at a rent fixed by the settlement court. The sub-settlement 
holder or permanent lessee manages the area in which he has 
rights, and pays rent f which includes the Government demand) 
to the talukdar. If he falls into arrears, the talukddr may 
either sue in the rent courts or apply to the District officer to 
collei t the rent for him. 

It has been shown that the proposal to grant occupancy 
rights in Oudh based on long holding was gi\'en up. By Act 
XLT of 1S68, however, tenants who had possessed proprietary 
rights within thirty years of anne.xation, and had lixst them 
when anne.xation took place, received a heritable, but not 
a transferable, right of occupancy in the land held by them in 
the village or estate where they were formerly proprietors. 
This rig'ht includes [irotection from diction, except for non- 
payment of arrears of rent, and carries with it a privileged rate 
of rent which cannot be enhanced beyond a rate 12^ per cent, 
below that paid in the neighbourhood by tenants with no right. 
M’hen the revenue law was consolidated. Acts X\TI and X^TII 
of 1S76 granted a similar right to landholders whose proprietary 
or under-proprietary rights were transferred for arrears of land 
revenue, or in execution of decree after the passing of these 
Acts, in respect of as much of the land in their cultivating 
occupancy at the time of transfer as the District officer might 
determine. Important changes were introduced by the United 
Prnvinres .Acts III and IV ot 1901, Ex-proprieturs who 
acquire rights under these Acts enjoy a [irivilege in rent of four 
annas in the rupee (or one-fourth), and by the latter .Act the 
right was extended to persons whose [iroprietary or under- 
propriet.try rights had been transferreil by voluntary alienation. 
1 he right acquired under these .Acts is called ex-proprietary, 
and it aci rues only in land continuouslv cultivated by the 
ex-propnetor tor twelve years betore the date of the transfer, or 
in sir, or homestead land. In Oudh sir means land which 
had been recognized as .c//", or had been cultivated continuously 
by a proprietor or under-proprietor, for seven years before the 
passing of the Oudh Rent Act, 18S6. 

It had been as.serted in the great controversy that there was 
no danger in Oudh of rack-renting, as the land was not fully 
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cultivated, and tenants were in demand instead of competing 
for holdings. The population had, however, been underesti- 
mated, for while in 1859 it was guessed at between 5 and 8 
millions, the Census of i86y showed it was .ab<rut i millions. 
The e.xtent of the protection afforded by the grant of occujrancy 
rights was over-estimated. Instead of these forming 15 to 20 
per cent, of the cultivating classes, they were found to numbi r 
less than one-half per cent. By 1S73 the number of notices of 
ejectment of ordinary tenants had attracted attention, anil annual 
inquiries showed that these notices were being largely used as 
a means to enhance rents. In 1881 the views expressed by the 
F'amine Commission on the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Northern India led to further inquiry ; and the estate 
of one talukdar was sequestrated on the ground that he had 
enhanced rents excessively and discouraged cultivation, and 
thus committed a breach of the conditions of his sa/nij, which 
directed him to promote the agricultural pro.spcrity of his e'tate. 
The order was cancelled by the Government of India ; but at the 
same time more information was called for on the state of Oudh, 
and a careful inquiry was made in 1S82-3. This showed that 
there had been a considerable enhancement of rent during the 
thirteen or fourteen years whicli had elapsed since settle-niciU. In 
the villages selected the average incidence ot rent had increased 
by nearly 25 per cent., the increa-.e varying from 14 per cent. In 
Gonda to over 49 per cent, in Part.lhgarh. '1 here was a general 
feeling that the tenants should be placed in a more secure 
pn.suion. and that enhancement ■-houkl har a further im rease 
for a certain time. 'I'he remedies to be applied were the sub- 
ject of mill h discu.'sion, which resulted m the Oudh Rent .\ct 
of 1 886. U nder this law all tenants without a ri.ght of occupancy 
obtained the statutory right to retain the holdings occupied by 
them when the Act was passed, at the rent then payable, for 
a period of seven years from first occupation or from the last 
change in the rent or area of the holding. After eai.h period 
of seven yeans rent may be enhanced within a limit of 6J- per 
cent. On the death of a tenant his heir may conqilete the 
period of seven years then current, after which the landlord 
may make a fre.sh i ontract for rent without the Oj pi r rent, 
limit ; but this in turn becomes suhji-ct to th.e se[ilenni.il n vision 
(lescrihcil aluiw. .\ statiitorv tenant may be ejei led at tile i lose 
of a se\ en \ ears' period , hut unless the tenant is eji i ted liei aiisc 
he has lefused to pay a legal elihani etneiil, a [)e-nal 1 ouit fee of 
half the annua! rent not exceeding Rs. 25 is le-iied, .imi in at., 
case the new rent may nut exceed the old by moie tii.o; per 
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cent. This ^\ct has worked well, though it has not entirely 
pr'-\cntL'd enhancements beyond the legal limit. In many 
such enhancements have been borne without crmiplaint 
where rents were inadequate ; but the tenantry have shown 
themselves ready to come forward freely where real injustice is 
done, and they are certainly better protected than they were 
before. 

The judicial system in Oudh is separate from that of *Vgra. 
Up to 1879 the ordinary non-regulation system prevailed, 
according to which the same officials exercised civil, revenue, 
and criminal powers. In that year it was modified, and under 
the Oudh f'ivil Courts Act of 1S70 Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges were appointed for cnil work. The Commissioners of 
Ihiisions continued to be r)ivisional, Civil, and Sessiems Judges 
till April, 1S91, when District Judges were appointed and two 
Commissionerships were abolished. The highest court of 
appeal is that of the Judicial Commissioner, who was in 1905 
assisterl by one permanent and one temporary Additional 
Judicial Conimi^'iuner. Ihstrict Magistrates, as in most non- 
regulation Provinces, can pa.s^ sentence.s of imprisonment up 
to a limit of seven years. The principal stati.stics of civil litiga- 
tirjn are given below. Civil suits proper are more numerous 
proportionately to the population than in Agra, but tend to 
decrease, while rent suits are fewer, but are increasing. 


Avpra^c for ! Aver.a^p for , j 

I tt'n )vars ; ten y^^ars i 1901. ! 1903 | 

j ending ' emling 1900 , j j 

Suits for money and mov- [ > ' ! i 

able property . . . 4^,44- I 4S,3S9 3,S.64i 39,144 

Title r.nfl other suits . . 7 .y;'r 7-307 ■s.sCS 7.^97 

( Rent suits .... 31 ofib 34. 3“ 39- 49.ftsS 

1 Tots, S7 431: VO .'^5 ' 4 - 77-1 V^- 4 VV 1 

! '-nuin. Jiiiir?:cy throtiyh Oude (1.85,8) ; Hoev, Afi’ni/nrs of 
D-i-' and F\-.d!'iid (1,8,85 and 1.8,891; Irwin, The Garden of 

In iui i 1.8.80): IMc’L-.od Innes. T.utknolo and Ondh in the 

Afuluiy (ii;02); Gubbins, Mutinies in Oudh (1,858): Blue 
Books' of iS5f>. 1S57, 1.85S. 1839. i86r, and 1865 ; Bafers 
rehttim;; to L nder froprietary Eiyhts and Eiyhts of Cultivaeors 
in Oudh (( all iitta. 1S07) : Conditional of Tenantrv and IVorkin" 
of Rent Law in Oudh (.-VlKih.lbad, 1,883).^ 

Panchala, — An ancient kingdom of Northern India, form- 
ing the centre ot the M.\dhv.\-Dls.\ or ‘ middle countrt .' There 
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were two divi,-,ion.s : Northern Panchala. with its capital at AnP 
CHHATTRA Or Adikshetra, in Bareilly ; and Southern Fanchfila, 
with its capital at Kamj'II., in Farrukhabad. They were divided 
by the Ganges, and toeethcr reached from the Himalayas to the 
Chambal. In the IMahabliarala we find tht T.fndava lirothers, 
after leaving Hast'nfpur (in Mi .-rut Hi'^tiieli and wandenne in 
the jangles, ennring to the tournament ,it tie- court of 1 'riipada, 
king of Tanrletla, the prize f.r wliich w.i, tlie- li,ii!(i o! Ins 
d.iiighter, I ir.iiip,idi 'I'he >cene of the content i^ --tili ponited 
out Wed or Kampil, and a conimnn flowet in the tillage- lanes 
hears the name of drauj^adl. In the second centurv r..c. Northern 
Panchala appears to have been a kingdom of some importance, 
for coins of about a dozen kings inscribed in characters of that 
period are found in various parts of it, but not elsewhere. It 
has been conjectured that these were the Sunga kings who. 
according to the Puranas, rc-igned after the Mauryas : hut only 
a singde name, Agni Mitra, is found boili in the Pur.niic list^ and 
on the coins, though many others are compounds with Mitra 
(‘ friend ’). The coins point to an absence of Buddhistic ten- 
dencies. Varaha Mihira, the Sanskrit geographer of the sixth 
centurs a.I)., mentions a people, the Panchitlas, who es ideiitly 
inhabited the region described above. 

[La-sen, hid. Alt., vol. i. ]i. 50S ; runningham, g/ 

Ancient India, p. 79: Fleet, /«./. Ant.. tS() 3, p, i-oP 

Rohilkhand. — The name is r.ften applied to the .present PhysiL.ii 
BARr.ii.i.v Division of the United Pnninces: hut it aUn 
denotes a definite historic.al tract nc.ntlv rorrO'prinding with 
that Division //.vc the Rvuri k State and the 'larai 
of Nainl 'IMl J iistrict. It is derived from a Pashtu ailjcctne 
rohelah or rohclai. formed from redtu cmountain ' ). Rohilkhand 
as thus defined contains an area of 1 g,Soo square miles, forming 
a large triangle bounded on the north by the Himalayas, 011 the 
south-we.st by the Ganges, and on the east by the I ’row nee of 
Oudh. In the north lies a strip of the- Tarai below the hills, 
with large stretches of forest land, the haunt of tigers ,ind wild 
elephants, and onU small patches of cultivation belonging t-i 
the Th.lrus and Boksts, jungle tribe-, apparently of Mongolian 
origin, who stem few r proiof. P.issing -outh the land iiOiomcs 
drier, and tin inoi-ture dram' into the numerou- sm.d' -ire, mis 
rising .11 die- Id.r.ii .and joining the K.nngang'i or the <1 niges^ 
which ultim.iti Iv receue- mo-' oi i’-,, iti.iip.ue In the 01. -d etn 
portion- of b, i’ll -r .md, liaieilb Di-ti a r.n-, d- d.-a . 1 t’-iin d,e- 
'farai stream- irrig.ite n -m d! ,,re 1 The 1 hm..te i- dtiv., 
except neai the 'i'ar.u. and h.is ,a -m,-ik -r i.i'me tei.,- .mnare 
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than the tract south of the Ganges. The rainfall i.s heavy near 
the hills, but gradually decreases southwards. The usual crops 
of the plains are grown throughout the tract, but sugar-cane 
and rice are of special importance. Wheat, gram, cotton, and 
the two millets {jmodr and bdjrd) are also largely produced. 

In early times part of the tract was included in Northern 
P.VNCH.VL-V. During the Muhammadan period the eastern half 
was long known as Katehr ; but the origin and meaning of this 
term is disputed. It is certainly connected with the name of 
the Katehriya Rajputs, who were the predominant clan in it ; 
but their name is sometimes said to be derived from that of the 
tract, which is identified with the name of a kind of soil called 
kathcr kattbr, while tradiliuns in Hudaun l.iistrict derive it 
from Kathiawar, which is said to be the original home of the 
clan. Elsewhere the tribal traditions point to the coming of 
the Katehriyas into this tract, from Benares or Tirhut, in the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The portion they first occu- 
pied seems to have been the country between the R.amganga 
and the Ganges, hut they afterwards S[)rcad east of the former 
river. When the power of Isiani was c.xtcnding westwards, 
Rathor princes ruled at Budaun , but the town was taken by 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1196, and afterwards held continuously 
by the Muhammadans. The province was, however, always 
turbulent, and two risings are described in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In 1379 or 1380 Khargu, a Hindu chief of 
Katehr, murdered Saiyid Muhammad, the governor, at a feast ; 
and Firoz III Tughlak, foiled in his attempt to seize Khargu, 
who fled to Kumaun, appointed an Afghan governor at Sambhal 
with orders ‘ to invade the country of Katehr every year, to 
commit every kind of ravage and devastation, and not to allow 
it to be inhabited until the murderer was given U[).' Thirty- 
five years later, when the .'^aiyid dynasty w.is being founded, 
another Hindu, Har Singh Deo, rebelled, and tliough several 
times defeated gave trouble for two or three vears. Mahabat 
Kh.in, the governor, successfully revolted in 1419 or 1420 from 
the rub of Delhi, and the king, Khizr Khan, failed to take 
Budaun, which remained independent for four years, till after 
the accession oi Mubarak Shah, who showed greater force and 
recened Mahabat Khan's submission. In 1448 Alam Shah 
Saiyid left Delhi .and made Budaun his capital, careless of the 
fact that he was thus losing the throne of Delhi, which was 
seized by Bahlol Lodi. Until his death thirty years later, 
Alam Shah remained at Budaun, content with this small pro- 
vince. During the long struggle between the Jaunpur and the 
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Delhi kings, the former held parts of Katehr for a time. In the 
first half of the sixteenth century few events in this tract have 
been recorded ; but the last revolt of the Katehriyas is said to 
have taken place in 1555-6. In the reign of Akbar the sarklr 
of Budaun formed part of the SfAa/i of Delhi. The importance 
of Budaun decreased, and Bareilly became the capital under 
.Shah Jahan, while Aurang/eb included the district of Sambhal 
(Western Rohilkliandi in the territory ruled over by the governor 
of Katehr. At this time Afgh.ans had been making many settle 
nients in Northern India ; but thev were generally soldiers of 
fortune, rather than politicians or men of influence. Under 
Shah Jahan they were discouraged ; but they were found useful 
in the Deccan campaigns of Aurangzeb, and early in the eigh- 
teenth century the Bangash Pathan, Muhammad Khan, obtained 
grants in F.vRRUKH.tii XD, while .Ml Muhammad Khan, whose 
origin is obscure, began to seize land north of the Ganges. 
The former held the southern part of the present Districts of 
Budaun and Shahjahanpur ; but the principality he carved out 
for himself lay chiefly south of the Ganges. Alt Muhammad 
gave valuable help to the governors of Moradabad and Bareilly 
against the Raja of Kumaun, and also assisted the emperor in 
his intrigues against the Saiyids of Barha, for which he was 
rewarded with the title of Nawab. When Nadir Shah invaded 
India. All Muhammad gained many recruits among the refugees 
from Delhi, and took advantage of the weakness of the central 
government to annex all the territiiry he could seize. The 
governors of Moradabad and Bareilly were sent against him, but 
both were slain, and in 1740 he was recognized as governor of 
Rohilkhand. His next exploits were against Kumaun ; but by 
this time Safdar Jang, Nawab of Oudh, had begun to look on 
him as a dangerous rival, and persuaded the emperor that the 
Rohillas should be driven out. In 1745 AH Muhammad was 
defeated and imprisoned at Delhi, but afterwards he was 
appointed to a command in the Punjab. On the invasion by 
.Ahmad Sh.ah Durrani in 1748, he was able to return to Rohil- 
khand, and by judiciously supporting the claims of Safdar 
Jang to be recognized as Wazir, obtained a fresh grant of the 
province. On the death of .Alt Muhammad, Rahmat Khan, who 
had been one of his principal lieutenants, was appointed regent 
for his sons. Safdar Tang renewed his attempts to take Rohil- 
khand, and persuaded Kaini Kh.'m, son of Muli.-immad Khan 
Bangash, of Farrukhab,ad, to invade it. The attack was un- 
successful, and Kaim Khan lost his life. Safdar Jang at once 
anne.xed the Farrukhabad territories ; but Kaim Kluin’s brother, 
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Ahmad Khan, regained them, and attempted to win the active 
sympatiiy of the Rohillas, which was at first refused and then 
yi\cn too late; for -Safdar Jang called in the Marathas, with 
whose help he deteated the Rohilla and Kangash forces, ami 
Kahmat Khan was driven to the foot of the Himalayas. In 
1752 he \ielded and gave bonds for 50 lakhs, which were made 
over to the Marathas in pajment of their services. When 
Ahmad hhah Uurrani invaded India a second time, he 
brought back All Muhammad's sons, Abdullah and Fai/t-ullah, 
who had been in Kandahar since the previous invasion; but 
Rahil, at Kh.ln skilfully arranged a partition of Rohilkhand, 
so that tile brutliers fot.glit among themselves, and eventually 
Rahuiat Khan and hm friends became masters of most of the 
protincc. About this time (1754) another Pathan, named 
Xajib Khan, was rising in power. At first he acquired territory 
in the Doab, but in 1755 he founded Xajibabad in Bijnor, and 
thus held the northern part of Rohilkhand independently of 
the other Rohillas. After the third Durrani invasion in 1757, 
he became ilakiishi or paymaster of the royal troops, and the 
following }ear an attempt was m.ule, thioiigh the jealousy of 
othei nobles, to crush him by calling in the Marathas. Rah- 
mat Khan and .'shuja-ud-daula, the new Xawab of Oudh, were 
alarmed for their own safety, and hastened to help him, and 
the Marathas were driven out of Rohilkhand. When .Vhniad 
Jshah Durrani invaded India a fourth time, the Rohillas joined 
him and took part in the battle of Panipat (1761), and Rahmat 
Khan was rewarded by a grant of Etawah, which had, however, 
to be conquered from the Marathas. In 1 764 and again in 
1765 the Rohillas gave some assistance to Sliuja-ud-daula in 
his vain contests with the English at Patna and at Tajmau ; but 
they did not suffer for this at first. In fact the ne.\t five tears 
Were [irusperous, and R.dimat Kha.n was able to underuke one 
ol the most necessary returiiis ot a ruler in this part of India- - 
the .lb, liUiin cl internal duties on merchandise. In 1770 the 
end lit ^.1)1. Eulwali and the other territory in the Central 
D, eio weie annexed by the Mar.’thas. X'ajib Khan and Dunde 
Kh.in, who had been Rahmat Khan's right hand, both died. 
In 1771 the Mar.ith.is attacked Zabita Khiin, son of Xajib Khan, 
and drove him trom liLs tort at .'shukartar on the Ganges, and 
the next year harried Rohilkhand. In June, 1772, a treaty was 
arranged between the Rohillas and Shuja-ud daula, in which the 
latter promised help against the Marathas, while the former 
undertook to pay 40 lakhs of rupees for this assistance. The 
treaty was signed in the presence of a British general, The 
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danger to Oudh, and also to the British, from the ^Maralha-^ 
was now clear. Zabita Khan openly joined them in July, 1772, 
and at the end of the \ car they extorted a grant of the provinces 
of Kora and Allahabad from Shah Alani. In 1773 they 
demanded from Rahmat Kh.'in the payment of the 50 lakhs 
promised twenty years before, and aga.in entered Rohilkhand. 
British troops were now sent up, a> it had liecome known that 
RaliUiat Khkn was intriguing with the iMarathas, \vlu) openly 
aimed a: Oudh. These intrigues continued even whi-n tlie 
alliL'd British and Oudh troops had arrived in Rohilkhand, and 
the Xawab of Oudh then made overtures for British help in 
adding the province to his territories. Finally, Rahmat Khan 
agreed to carry out the treaty obligations which he had formerly 
contracted with Oudh, and the Marathas were driven across the 
Oanges at Ramghat. This danger being removed, Rahmat 
Khan f.dled to pay the subsidy due from him to the Xaw.ib 
of Cmdh. Later in the same year, arreii Ma.sungs came to 
Benares to discuss affairs with the Xawab, who strongly pressed 
for British help to crush the Rohillas, While the (founcil at 
Calcutta hesitated, the Xawab made secret alliances with Zabita 
Khan and .Muzaffar Jang of Farrukh.abad, and persuaded the 
emperor to approve hy piomising to share any territoiy annexed. 
He then cleared the iMaratlias out of the Du.ih, and in 1774 
obtained British troops to assist him against tiie Rohillas, 'I'he 
latter were met between Mir,lnpur K,ura in Sh.lhjahanpur and 
Fatehganj F.ast (in Bareilly I'lstruti in .\pril, 1774, and were 
defeated .ifter a g,illant resistance. Ralmiat Khan bsin_ among 
the sktin. This e.Xpedllion folUled the subjc-i t (.! e-ne ui tr,e 
charges .against W.irreii Hastinas, whieh was diui.nd to sl.,-,\\ 
that his object was merely to obtain money horn tl.e' Xaw..b 
I\'azTr in return for help in acquiring new territory. Contem- 
porary documents prove clearly the necessity for improving the 
western boundary of Oudh as a defence against the iMar,xiha.s, 
and the danger arising from this country being lieKi by men 
whose treachery had been manifested again and again. Taiz- 
ulkih Kh.ln, the last remaining chief of the Rohillas, received 
what now forms the R.vMrt K State, and Zabita Khan lost his 
pc.ssi ssioiis east of the Oanges. In 1794 an insurrection broke 
out .11 K.uiipur. after the death of Fai/ ulkili Kh.in. Bniisli 
troops were SI III to quell it, and gained a victory ni Falehg.uij 
West. >e\en ve.iT' l.ile’'. IP. I o 1 , Rohlikh.uid ioriiMi! pan ot 
die ('eileil 1 'rovi nee s made o\ er to tiie BritisU by llie N.iw.iii 
of Oudh. j 

The tot.d poj'Ulation of Romlkband is r.e.u'y o-z uiilUons. t 
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The density approaches 500 persons per square mile, and in 
Bareilly District exceeds 600. More than I5 millions are 
Muhammadans, forming 28 percent, of the total — a proportion 
double that found in the Provinces as a whole. Among Hindu 
castes may be mentioned the Jats, who are not found east 
of Rohilkhand in considerable numbers ; the Ahars, who are 
akin to the Ahirs of other parts ; and the Khagis and Kisans, 
excellent cultivators resembling the Lodhas of the Uoab. 
The Blshnol sect has a larger number of adherents than 
elsewhere. 

[Elliot, History of India, passim ; Strachey, Hastings and 
the Rnhilla JVar (1S92).] 

Surasena. — The ancient name of a tract of country in 
Northern India, round Muttra. According to the Puranas it 
was the name of the grandfather of Krishna, whose history is 
closely connected with Muttra. The inhabitants of the tract 
were called Saurasenas, and Arrian mentions the Saiirasenoi as, 
possessing two large cities, Methora (Muitr.v) and Ckisobora 
or Cynsobora (not certainly identified)', while the Johans river 
(Jumna) flowed through their territory. Pliny describes the 
Jomanes as flijwing between Methora and Carisobora. \’araha 
Mihira, the Sanskrit geographer of the sixth century a, d., makes 
several references to the Saurasenas, who are placed in the 
M.adhva Desa or ‘middle country.’ The name has been applied 
to a variety of Prakrit, called Saurasena, which appears to 
have been the ancestor of the present language described as 
M estern Hindi in the Linguistic Survey of India. In latei 
times part of this tract was called Braj or Braj Mandal, a 
name which still survives (see Muttra District). 

’ I.assen {Ind. Alt., vol. i, p. 127 n. 3} suggests that this is equivalent to 
Krishnaf lira, which he phices at .\gra. Cunningham l.hn-hnt Geeesrapny 
of India, p. 37:) identifies it with Brinoabax, Muttra, Agia, and 
Brimiabin are all on the rijjht bank of the Jumna. .See also M'Cnndle, 
Aniient India as described by Megesthenes and Arrian, pp. 140-1 and 
note. 
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Meerut Division. — Divibion on the north-western horder 
of the United i’rovinces, extending from the outer ranges of 
the Himalayas across the valley of the Dun and its southern 
boundary, the Siwalik range, to the middle of the Doab. It 
lies between 27° 29' and 31° 2' N. and 77° 2' and 78° 38' E., 
and is bounded throughout by the Jumx.v on the west and the 
G.vnges on the east. The head-quarters of the Commissioner 
are at Meerut City. The total population of the Division 
increased from 5,141,204 in 1881 to 5.326,833 in 1891, and 
5,979,7ti in 1901, the increase during the last decade having 
been greater than in any other Division of the Provinces. 
The total area is 11,302 square miles; and the density of 
population is 529 persons per square mile, compared with 
445 for the Provinces as a whole. The I>ivision is the fifth 
largest in area and the third in population. In 1901 Hindus 
numbered 75 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 25 per 
cent.; other religions include Jains (37,941), Aryas (33,718), 
Christians (29,294, of whom 22,864 natives), and 

Sikhs (4, 1 48), The Ifivision contains six Dibtricts, as shown 
below : — 


District. 

1 *Ar«',T in 
s<]uare 
t miles. 

! 

Population, 

igoi. 

Lan'I reienue 
an i cesses p t 
: go3-4, in thou- 
san<is of 
rupees. 

Dehra Dun . 

- ; 1,^09 

*78,195 

1,09 

Saharanj.ur . 

2,223 

! .045, 2. '',0 

*7.76 

Muzaftarnagar 

. ; 1,666 

877.188 

*7.57 

Meerut 

■ 1 2,354 

*> 54 °, *75 

32.61 

Bularuishahr . 

. 1 1,899 

I, *38.101 

23.3* 

Aligarh 

, , 1 1,946 

1,200,822 

27.97 


Total ' 

5 . 979 , 7 ** 

1.20 


Dehra Dun lies chiefly between the Siwlliks and the 
Himllayas, stretching up into both ranges ; Sah.iranpur reaches 
the Siw.tliks, but lies chiefly in the great plain ; and the other 
Ihstricts are entirely separated from the hills. The Division 
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contains ri2 towns and 7>7i3 viHat;es. Ihc larycst towns are 
Mllrct (118,129 cantonments). AlTi.arh (70.434), 

.Saharaxtur (06,254), H.aihra.s (42,578), Khuk.ia (29,277), 
Dehra (28,095 with cantonments), Hardwar Uxiox (25,597), 
iMuzAH'AKXAuAR (23,444), and Ueoeiaxd (20,167). 

The chief places (T commercial importance are Meerut, 
Saharanpur, Aligarh (Koil), Hathras, Khurja, and iMu/affar- 
nagar : but many other smaller towns are important ceirtrcs ot 
the grain trade. Hardav.ar and G.yRHMUKTE.sAR are tamous 
for their religious associations. Hastinapur, now a tiny 
hamlet, is rejiuted to have been the capital ot the Pandava 
kingdom. .\t KarsI there is a rock inscription of Asoka ; 
llaran or Cula.xi'shahr, Ai.ioarh or Koil, and Sardhaxa 
have spei'i.il assiKiatiuns, referred to m the articles on those 
places, while .Meerut was the place where the great Mutiny 
first broke out in Northern India in May, 1857. 

Dehra Dun District. — District in the Meerut Division, 
United Provinces, lying between 29" 57' and 31"^ 2' N. and 
77' 35' and 78^ 18' E., with an area of 1,209 sdu-tte miles. It 
is bounded on the north-east by the Tehri State ; on the south- 
east by Garhwal District ; on the north-west Ijy the Sirmur, 
Rawain, Taroch, and Jubbal .States fPunjab); and on the 
south-west by Saharanpur District. 

The District consists of two distinct portions. The greater 
part of it forms a gently sloping valley, 45 miles long and 15 to 
20 miles broad, between the Himalayas and the SiwivLiic Hills, 
divided into two parts by a connecting ridge, from which the 
eastern Dun slopes down to the Ganges and the western Dun 
to the Jumna. The scenery of these mountain dales can hardly 
be surpassed for picturesiiue beauty even among the lively 
.slopes of the massive chain to which they belong. f)n the 
north, the outer range of the Hmulavas risecs aluuptlv to a 
height of 7,oco or S.ooo feet, with th.e hill statu }!i of .MusSoorie 
and the cantonments of Laxiiour and Chakr.V'I.v. The 
Mw.Viiks n'se with a more gentle slope on the south-west of the 
valic}, liut fall awav suddenly to the great plain of the Do.vb. 
1 hie other p.irtioa of the District is the [aun,sar-Piawar pargana 
or ( 'hakr.it .4 iafn.l. whii h strikes north from the outer range of 
the Him.ilavas lietween the valleys of the Tons and Jumn.i, 
and consists of a lujiifused mass of ridges and spurs clothed 
with fore.st. The drainage of Jaunsar-Bawar falls into the 
Tons or the Jumna, which unite where they penetrate the 
outer range. The western Dun is drained by the .\san, whu'h 
tails into the Jumna, and the eastern Dun by a network of 
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small channels which meet and diverge, again and again, befcjrc- 
they join the Cianges. 15 ndr the Jumna and Ganges are here 
rapid rivers pouring over beds of boulders in several channels 
wuh islands between. 

The Siwahk range is conniosed in its lower and southern- Geolog 
most parts of middle Siwalik soft sandstone or sand-rock with 
a few thin niamm.iliau fossd-beaiuu f onglonieralcs, and along 
Us ( lest ci( tl’iii k upper tsiwahk eongloni' lates. i hese ate all 
ot Iresh-uaier ongtn, anelilip at low angles below thi tiatsuilace 
ol the valley. I’he latter is a broad expanse of leceiit gracels 
and Consolidated fans of scree derived from the higher ranges. 

( )n the north of the valley the middle and upper Siwaliks again 
emerge, bent into sharp reversed folds by faulting against the 
older Himalayan series. The much-contorted outer Himalayan 
rocks include the slates and dark-giey limestones or dolomites 
ot the Miissuorie ridge, the Jaur.sar series of dark slates, 
quait/ites. tine volcanic ashes, and basic traps, the iJeoban 
massice limestone which comes above the latter and forms 
much of the rugged elevated country north of Chakrata, and 
finally the Mandhata conglomerates and Lawar quarto-schists, 
which lie flatly above iroth of the latter series. All these 
oilier rocks have prmed unfossilifeious and are probably \eiy 
auciL-nt. Lead and sulphur mines are found on the L ons rl\er 
at 30 43' X,, and gypsum in the limestones below Mussooriek 

1 he ariioreal vegetation of tlie Siwahks consists largely of Bainny. 
species occurring both on the lower shij.os of the H]m."'Ia\as 
and in liie Inliy distiii ts of (h iiiral .urd ^oaihi in India. 
Lpi[iii\nc ciiihuU arc absent, ami Uir.s are iiui tew. Pile 
HimikiMUi iong-lea\ed pine {I’inL.s is lound, and 

the 111/ {S/iOi'tti n>l'us/a) is here near its western limit and onh 
appears in a stunted torm. In tlie \aiie) a rich vegetation is 
kepit green throughout the whole year. The pre\ ailing forest 
tree is v;/, and the flora is an interesting mixture ot spe< ies 
found m the plam.s and species from the lower hills. In the 
Him.ilayas the vegetation gradually changes at higher elevations 
to Icuropean gi nera, and the JinJar, siher spruce, and weeping 
pine are fi 'Unil ■. 

'I’he 1 intrict is .singularly rich in animal life, though the Iwa.i 
gam Icis !i. en shut down l.itelv. \Vii<l clepfli.ims are naind in 
tile .M\\ '.',ks, and tigers, lenp.irds, sloth b--,trs, s[>otli d ,ind 
other de^i, and n\oiiki}s m the toie'ts. .\mong gaiin 
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birds may be mentioned the black and grey partridge, pea- 
fowl, florican, snipe, woodcock, pheasant, &c. The rivers 
abound in fish. Mahseer of 40 lb. to 60 lb. weight are frequently 
caught, and so-called trout (rohu) and other species are found 
in the smaller rivers. The gunch or fresh-water shark is also 
common. 

Extremes of heat and cold in the valley are unknown. The 
proximity of the Himalayas cools the atmosphere ; the hot 
blasts from the plains do not reach so far, while the heavy 
rains of the monsoon bring an abundant downpour, and 
even in May and June occasional showers refresh the country. 
The eastern Dun is feverish in the extreme, and is entirely 
deserted during the rainy season. The temperature in the 
valley ranges from 37° to 101°, while at Mussoorie it has a 
range from a;'' to 8i^ 

The rainfall varies much from one part of the District to 
another. At Dehra it is 89 inches ; at Rajpur, near the foot 
of the Himalayas, 12 1 ; at Mussoorie, 96; and at Chakrata, 
80 inches. The annual fall for the whole District averages 
95 inches, and any approach to a real drought is unknown 
within the memory of man. 

In the earliest ages of Hindu legend, Dehra Dun formed 
part of the mythical region known as Kedarkhand, the abode 
of the great god Siva, whose sovereignty is still commemorated 
in the name of the Sivvalik Hills. Many generations later, 
according to the most ancient myths of the Aryan settlers, 
the valley became bound up with the two great epics of the 
Ramayana and Mahabhurata. Hither came Rama and his 
brother, to do penance for the death of the demon-king, 
Ravana ; and here sojourned the five Pandava brethren on 
their way to the inner recesses of the snowy range, where they 
finally immolated themselves upon the sacred peak of .Maha 
Panth. Another memorable legend connects the origin of the 
little river Suswa with the prayers of 60,000 pigmy Brahmans, 
whom Indra, the rain-god, had laughed to scorn when he saw 
them \ainly endear ouring to cross the vast lake formed by 
a cow s footprint filled with water. The indignant pigmies set 
to work, by means of penance and mortifications, to create 
a second Indra who should supersede the reigning god ; and 
when their .sweat had collected into the existing river, the 
irreverent deity, alarmed at the surprising effect of their 
devotions, appeased their wrath through the good office.s of 
Brahma. Traditions of a snake, Bamun, who became lord of 
the Dun on the summit of the Nagsidh Hill, seem to point 
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towards a period of Naga supremac)'. The famous KalsI stone, 
near Haripur, on the right bank of the Jumna, inscribed with 
an edict of the Buddhist emperor Asoka, may mark the ancient 
frontier of Northern India. It consists of a large quartz 
boulder, standing on a ledge which overhangs the river, and 
is co\ered with the figure of an elephant, besides an inscription 
in the ordinary characters of the period. Hiuen Tsiang does 
not iiiention any cities which can be identified as lying v\ithin 
the piesent 1 iistrict ; and tradition asserts that it remained 
rvithout inhabitants until the eletenth century, when a passing 
caravan of Banjaras, struck with the beauty of the country, 
permanently settled on the spot. 

Authentic history, however, knows nothing of Dehra Dun till 
the seventeenth century, when it formed a portion of the Garhwal 
kingdom. The town of Dehra owes its origin to the heretical 
Sikh (iuru, K.tm Kai, a Hindu anti-pope, who was driven from 
the Punjab and the Sikh apostolatc by doubts as to the legiti- 
macy of his birth, and obtained recommendations from the 
emperor Aurangzeb to the Raja of Garhwal, Fateh Sah. His 
presence in the Dun shortly attracted numerous devotees, and 
the village of Gurudwara or Dehra grew up around his abode. 
The Raja endowed his temple, a curiou.s building of Muham- 
madan architecture, with the revenue of three estates. The (.Iuru 
posses.sed the miraeulou.s power of d\mg at will, and returning 
to life after a eoncorled interval ; hut on one occasion. ha\ing 
mistaken his reckoning, lie newer revived. The be<l on which 
he died still forms an object of rewerclice to the dewout wia- 
shipp. is at his i.ci'.i >tajili. Monuments of e-ariier d.ae, erected 
by one R.'mi Rani.lv.iti. still evist at Naw.ida, l aleh .wah ditd 
soon after the ai rival f.f Rfim Rai, and was succeeded iifiyg) 
b> his infant grandson, I’rat.ip Sah, whose reign extended over 
the greater part of a century. Rut the flouri.shiug condition of 
his domain attracted the attention of Najib-ud-daula. governor 
of Sah.iranpur, who crossed the Siwaliks with a Kohiila army 
in 1757, and occupied the Dun without serious opposition. 
Under Najih-ud-ilaula'.s henevoleiit and enlightened adminis- 
tration, the- 1 iistnct rose to an unevimiiled degree of prosperitv. 
P'anals aiul wells irrigated the mountain-side-s : Muhammadan 
coloiii -Is brought I .ipital to de veloj) the l.Uenl rt souri i s ol the 
soil . .lie’; iiuiiigo groves, still stuieiiiig among [irmi.iew ,tl lorest, 
bear winiiss ivn now to tlu tlourish.ing agrn nr, ure- o! this 
hajipv peiiod. Ihii Xajib-uel c.uil.i s d, .ith ,ii 17 7'- put .111 < i,,! 
to the sudd, 11 plosptf.tv of the Dun. HelUeloIth ,1 p rp- tn.il 
inundatii'ii ot K.Ujjiuts, (.juj.ir~, rsi’idi-, and (iur,v,ias -’..eo, o-,. i 
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the valley, till the onre fertile Liarden degenerated again into 
a liarreii wa^te. Four Raja-; followed one another on the 
throne : hut the real masters were the turbulent tribes on every 
side, who levied constant blackmail from the unfortunate 
cullivatnrs. 

Meanwhile, the Gurkhas, a rare of mixed Nepalese origin, 
were advancing westward, and reached at last the territories 
of Garhwal. In 1S03 Raja Parduman ,Sah fled before them 
from Srinagar into the Dun, and thence to Saharanpur, while 
the savage Gurkha host overran the whole valley unopposed. 
Their occupation of Ftehra Diin cciincided in time with the 
Rriti'h entry into Saharanpur, and tlie great earthquake of 
1S03 proved the mirarulou^ harbinger of either event. The 
Gurkhas ruled their new acquisition with a rod of iron, so that 
the I tistrict threatened to become an absolute desert. Under 
the severe fiscal arrangements of the Gurkha governors, slavery 
increased with frightful rapidity, every defaulter being con- 
demned to lifelong bondage, and skives being far cheaper in 
the market than horses or camcK. From this unhappy con- 
dition the advent of the Ilriti^h rule rescued the feeble and 
degraded people. 

The constant aggressions of the Gurkhas against the frontier 
compelled the British Government to declare war in 1S14. 
Dehra was immediately occupied, while siege was laid to 
the hill fortress of Nalapani or Kal.xn'g.v, which fell after a 
gallant defence, with great loss to the besieging force. The 
remnant of its brave garrison entered the service of Ranjit 
Singh, and afterwards died to a man in battle with the Afghans. 
A resolution of Government, dated November 17, 1S15, ordered 
the annexation of the new pos.ses.sion to Saharanpur : while the 
Gurkhas, by a tre.aty drawn up in the --urceeding month, for- 
mally Ceded the countrv. The organi/.ition r>t the Iti-trict on 
the Eriti-ih model jirocceded rapidb’ ; and in spite of an 
ineffectual rising of the disattected Guiars and other predatory' 
cias-es led by a bandit named Kalwa, in pence was never 

n„a:n seriously disturbe-d. L nder the energy and perseverance 
of its first Fngiish otfici.tls, the I'lin rapidlv recovered its pros- 
perity, Roads ,ind c.tnals w> re constructed; cultivation spread 
over the waste Linds ; and the* [icoplo themselves, ,a waking from 
their privious ajiathy, bi*g,in to aci]uire habits of industrv and 
selt-reliance. Jauns.Tr -Pelwar. now inekuled in the Chakr.ata 
tahsi!. historically ,in integral poition of .‘'irmur, had been con- 
ejuered in the s,ime campaign as the Dun. but vas at first 
erected into a separate charge under a Comnii'si, ,n. r sub- 
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ordinate to the Resident at Delhi. In 1829, however, it was 
incorj)orated with the present District, of which it has ever 
since formed a part. The Mutiny of 1S57 produced little 
effect in this remote <le[)cndency. cut off l)y the Siwaliks from 
direct contact with the rentie-, of disaffection in the Doah or 
the Delhi Ih'visinn ■. ami thouph a p.irty of fullundiir insureents, 

600 stiony. crossed the Jmnna into 1 )ehra Uun, they traversed 
the 1 hstiii t wiihout stopping, anil ne\er ( anic into collision 
with tlic pursuin" troops. 

The .Vsoka inscription at K.alsl has already been refund to. Archaen- 
It is of great interest as preserving the names of t!ie kings 
of western countries who were contemporaries of Asoka. At 
Madha on the Jumna, 25 miles north-east of KalsI, some old 
temples and interesting remains are found. The chief temple, 
called T.akkha Mandir, contains two inscriptions which, though 
undated, prol >ah!y belong to about .\.i\ boo to ,800. One of the 
inscriptions refers to the founding of a temple by a princess of 
Jullundur in the Punjab'. An old temple at Rikhikesh, on the 
Ganges, which is said to have been built by Sankaracharya, 
ipaf^a .stage on the pilgrim route to BadrTnath. 

Tlie number of towns in the I'istrict is 6, and of villages The 
■tTf). The pojiulation at eaih Census in the last thirty years 
has been: (1872) 116,045. (1881) 144.070, (i8i)t. 1(18,135, 
and (1901) 178,195. 'I'he Itisirli t is <h\ided into two taluils, 

ItFHR.v and rn-\KK.\r.\. the he.td-iiuaners of which bear 
the same names. The chief t.iwns are the municipalities of 
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while almost the whole of the people in the hills speak the 
Jaunsarl dialect of Central Pahari. 

The iiio^t numerous caste is that of Rajputs, who number 
32,000, or more than one-fifth of the total number of Hindus 
(148,000), which is a high percentage for this caste. Chamars 
(leather-workers and labourers) number 21,000; Brahmans, 
17,000; and Korls (weavers and labourers), 12,000. Out of 
a Muhammadan population of 25,000, Shaikhs number 8,000 
and Pathans 5,000. In the hill tracts of the District, Brah- 
mans and Rajputs are divided, as in Kumaun, into the Khas 
branch and the ordinary divisions of these castes, the former 
being looked on as alioriginal. Among the Khas Rajputs 
polyandrv is commonly practised. Of other castes peculiar to 
the District maybe mentioned the Bajgis (.singers and musicians), 
6,000 ; and the Dorns (aborigines, now labourers), 8,000. 

The number of native Christians is 1,305, while there are 
1,829 Europeans and Eurasians. The principal missions, with 
the dates of their foundation, are those of the American Reformed 
Presbyterian Church at Dehra (1S52) and Rajpur (1S68) ; the 
Church Missionary Society at Annfield, with two out-stations 
(1857); and the Methodist Episcopal Church at Mussoorie, 
with six out-stations (1859). Nearly half the native Christians 
belong to the last named. 

In the hills, tillage is chiefly confined to the valleys or to 
terraces on the mountain slopes artificially irrigated by dams 
and canals. In the valley agriculture is carried on much as 
it is in the plains ; but the Dun cultivator, except in the Dehra 
plateau, is wanting in energy and skill. His cattle are weak, 
the holdings are small, and methods rude. There is some 
fine land in the eastern Dun , but the valley as a whole i.s not 
a good wheat country, and rains crop.s and crops with long 
tap-roots do best. The surface soil is, as a rule, shallow, and 
below it lies a gravel subsoil which soon drams away the 
moisture from the upper layers. The ordinary crop seasons 
in the valley are the same as in the plains, but harvest is a 
month or two later. 


d'he nuun agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, 
in square miles - 


Tahsil 

1 otal 

CultivatFtl. 

Irrigatetl 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests 

Dehra 

73 ' 

122 

35 

139 

278 

Chakrala 


3 ' 

2 

7 

142 

Total 

’ I >209 

1=3 

37 

146 

420 
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The staple food-grains are wheat, rice, marua, and barley ; 
the areas under which in 1903-4 were 54, 32, 22, and 16 square 
miles. Maize, gram, and jmvar are also important food-crops, 
with a total area of [5 stiuare miles. Oilseeds were grown 
on 10 square miles, and tea plantations covered 8 square 
miles. In the hills, ginger, turmeric, and chillies are valuable 
crops. 

The District dues not prcxluce any smplus of grain for e.vport, Improve- 
and there is in fact a considerable import, especially since the 
growth of Mussoorie and the extension of the railway. Dams tural piac 
made of wooden frames filled with boulders have been success- 
fully used to prevent erosion by torrents. The tea industry 
is not very flourishing, owing to the loss trf the market in 
Afghanistan and fientral Asia. Experiments in the cultivation 
of rhea fibre and in sericulture ha\e not proved a success, 
and grants of waste land to Euroiiean stitleis have not been 
remunerative, largely owing to the difficulty of obtaining labour. 

Very few advances are taken under the Agriculturists' Loans 
Act ; the amount lent in 1902 was only Rs. 5,000. and usually 
there are no loans. No money has been borrowed under the 
Land Improvement Loans .Vet. 

There are no special breeds of cattle or hordes. ( 'attle- Cattle, 

breeding has been tried without suc'-e'S, and an attempt to 

° ‘ '■heep. Pii'i 

improve the breed of sheep also failed. ( ioats are kept m very go.ttc 

large numbers, and are penned on the land in the hills to supply 
manure. Owing to its cool climate, Dehra is a favourite place 
ftir keeping racing stables dining iIt- hec se.o'.n. 

Of the total cultivated area, 22 s,juare imles are irrigated Irrigation 
from Government ranaK and 15 from rivers arul sm.il! reservoirs 
made by damming streams. 'I'here are only twenty-nine wells m 
the whole District, and the canals supply drinking-water as well 
as irrigation. The canals are small works, being improvements 
and restorations of watercourses made long before Bri:i.sh rule. 

The principal channels are the Bijajmr, drawn from the lesser 
Tons, a small stream in the i-entre of the valley ; the Katapathar, 
from the Jumna ; and the R.rjpur, Kalanga, and Jakhan.- from 
Streams in the eastern Dun. The first of these was made ,is 
early as 1839. 'Fill 1903 these canaL were suppheJ b\ nu .uis 
of ti nipor.ir\ (l.inis, but permanent he.ads have now. b. -ai con 
stnicted. (hving to the sti-cp slopes and nature of tin sefl, 
erosion and perc. 'l.ition made m.isonrv < li inn> L nc ' s^.ivv ; but 
the slopes are being reduceil by provalinc l.ih-', and the . . of 
exteiisi' ins w ill be sinall. r. 'I he total • apital . xt" iv'.it.,;rc '■ ' t' ■ 
end of 1903- j wa~ .8 l.skh' , arc, m I'.iar \e.;r t'' eo-'i i. 11. e 
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was i-i lakhs, and the expenditure Rs. 70,000, showing a profit 
of 4-7 per cent. \\'heat and rice are the main crops irrigated. 
Irrigation in the hills is carried on by small channels taken 
out of rivers at the head of a valley, which distribute the 
water to terraces. 

The ‘reserved’ forests in Dehra Dun cover an area of 420 
square miles. They form two divisions, each in charge of 
a Deputy-Conservator; the Dehra Dun division, 278 square 
miles, with head-quarters at Dehra; and the Jaunsar division, 

I 142 square miles, with head-quarters at Chakrata. In the Dun 
proper the forests are largely si/, with haidu {Adina cordifolid), 

' donla {E/nl/antkus Emblicd), bahera [Termina/ia bellericd), 
and many other species. On stiff clay soil sain {Termina/ia, 

I tomentosa) and Jamiin {Eugenia Jambo/ana) are found. Bam- 
boos are rare here, but are found on the northern slopes of the 
Siwaliks. Near the rivers kliair {Acacia Catechu) and shlsham 
{Da/bergia Sissod) are common. On the ridges and slopes of 
the Siwaliks the long-leaved pine, sCi/er (Bosivel/ia thurifera), 
and the khat-biidica {Buchanania /atifo/ia) are common. In 
Jaunsar valuable timber trees, such as c/ijr {Finns /o 'ngifo/ia), 
/eaU {Finns exce/sa), and deodar, are the principal forest trees. 
Timber is extracted and transported to the Jumna by means of 
long slides made of planks, which are kept wet. The timber is 
then formed into rafts and floated down to Delhi. Among the 
minor forest products may be mentioned resin and colophony. 
In 1903 the total forest revenue in these two divisions, which 
also include some forests leased from the Tehri, Sirmur, and 
other Hill State.N, amounted to 7-5 lakhs, and the expenditure 
to 3-1 lakhs. 

The geology of the District has ahead) been described. The 
minerals have not yet proved to be of any economic value. The 
stone ot the Siwaliks is of little use for budding. Limestone is 
plentiful, and lime is made as required. 

I here are tw(j brewerie.s at Mussoorie which employed t3i 
Itamls m 1903, and one at Chakraul which emploved 30, the 
tiital pri.iiuctiijii being 6S4.C00 gallons. Glass-blowing from 
Luropcan glass has been practised for some time, and in iyo2 
a small glass factory was opiened at Rvjpur. 'Lhere are no 
utl'.cr manutanures except a little cotton-weaving. 

The exports to the plains include timber, bamboos, lime, 
cliarcoal, rice, and te.i. 'I’he production of tea in 1903 amounted 
to !-fi million lb,, or nearly 7.S per cent, of the total produce of 
the Lnited Provinces. In return the Itiin imports hardware, 
cuttim (loth, blankets, salt, sugar, gram, tobu' co, and spices. 
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All these articles pass on to the hills ; while the return trade 
consists of rice, ginger, turmeric, red pepper, honey, wax, lac, 
gum, resin, and other forest produce. 

The Hardwar-Dehra Railway, which was opened in 1900, is Railways 
a continuation of the branch line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Laksai on the main line to Hardwar. It enters 
the District at the south-east corner, passes up the eastern I )vin, 
and terminates at Dehra, the total length being 48 miles. 

There are two main lines of metalled road communicating with 
the plains. One leads from Saharanpur to Chakrata, crossing 
the Siwaliks by the Timll pass, and then traversing the western 
Dun ; it is purely a military route. The other was the main 
route from the valley to the plains before the opening of the 
railway. It pierced the Siwaliks by the Mohan pass, and 
crossed the centre of the valley to Dehra and thence to Rajpur 
at the foot of the hills below Mussoorie. A third metalled road 
from Dehra joins the Saharanpur-Chakrata road at Fatehpur. 

The eastern Dun is very badly provided with roads, and for 
a great portion of the rainy season the northern part is cut off 
from the rest of the District. 

The total length of metalled roads is 54 miles, of which all 
but II miles are maintained by the Public Work- department. 

There arc 2-2. miles of unmetalled roads, of which aoo are 
maintained by the Publie' Works department at tlie cost of 
the District boaid. Avenues of trees are maintained on 12 
miles. 

The 1 hief ailniinistratue ciff.' el "f Dehra Dun is e.dled the Pistriet 
Superintendent, He is usualh assisted by two members of““'^:. 
the Indian Cnil .'serviee, called .tssistant .Supermtenaents, and and atr-ff. 
(jire Deputy Collector recruited in India. I'here is a tahsildar 
at Dehra and another at Chakrata. The District staff in other 
departments consists of the usual iifficcrs ; but there is also 
a Cantonment Magistrate at Chakrata, and the stanmi .staff 
officers at Dehra Dun and Landour are ex ujpew Cantonment 
Magistrates. I'tHk.v is the head-quarters of a Conservator 
<A the Forest department, and alsrj of several Imperial dipart- 
ments, 

Tl.' District lias .1 spt, ial organization of < ivi! ( ■ -uits. 'I he ('iv.l a.-- 

Soc'-ririlernicni is .1 (fivii liuLe for launs.'r-briwar, and thi ■"‘'c! 

- ■ cne.e. 

Cantonment -^I.^g,slrat^ oi < 'iiakrat.i lias th.c .v-ers rg' a [ud.g’ 

01 a Miiaii ('ail c ( ou:'. n the '.unc a:-' .1. ( liv ot I'ne .\";'‘.ant 
hu[)eiinte-n(;i.n*s n.s 'he : 1. .-.v. r- . f 'si.i., ’.d.tn.le Fn'..,’ and 
JlKtgc ol a .'snii.! . L.ni.t ( c,;-at t. _ 'cs* * t ire I C-n ■ 
which heli.ims n. t’ Cl',,'. I , aa.l , , , , , , ,1 ■ t 
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Saharanpur. Crime not very important, the [tiim ipal ottences 
being ordinary theft and burglary. The Chakrata tahsi! i.-; 
particularly free from crime. 

'I'he settlement of the land revenue in the valley has always 
been distinct from that of Chakrata. Conditions in the former 
resembled those of the plains, while in the latter the Kumaun 
system was in force. 

After the Dim was annexed in 1815, the Government 
demand was calculated at the time of harvest by an appraise- 
ment of the crop, one-half or one-third and in some cases 
one-fourth being taken. In 1816 a new settlement was made 
for four years, based on the average collections of the previous 
two years. This was followed by two quinquennial settlements, 
in the second of which the revenue-payer.s were for the first 
time recognized as owning the land instead of being merely 
farmers or tenants-at-will. In 1831 the fourth settlement was 
made for ten years and the recently-created rights were swept 
away. The cultivators received a grant of proprietary rights, 
and a few of the late zanundars whoso ancestors had held the 
same position were appointed mukaddams or managers to 
collect the revenue and pay it over to Government less ten 
per cent, commission. The mukaddams were regarded as 
officials and were liable to removal for misconduct. The 
cultivators in many cases did not realize their new position 
and continued to pay rent as before. In 1837-8, however, 
the grant of land on more favourable terms to European 
settlers caused a rise in the value of land, and the system 
led to difficulties. The Dun was surveyed in 1838-9, the 
boundaries of all villages were determined, and one-fourth of 
the cultivable land included in each was assigned to the 
cultivators free for grazing, while the remainder was offered 
first to cultivators and then to other applicuints as grants on 
indefinite terms. In 1840 the Superintendent proposed 
another ryotwari settlement for twenty years, but it was not 
sanctioned Both of these settlements were made at a uniform 
rate per acre, the distribution being left to the people ; but 
the absence of joint responsibility prevented this from being 
done fairl)-, and there were other complaints. Accordingly, 
in 1845 the pre[)arati()n of a regular record-of-rights was 
conimenced, assessments were lowered, tenures inquired into, 
and zamhid-lri rights conferred on the old revenue-payers where 
their claims were proved. The revision was completed in 
1848, and re-established the zamimlari system. The seventh 
settlement was made between 1800 and 1S63. It was revised 
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ill 1865 with a view to making it permanent; but this project 
was never carried out, and the settlement expired in 1SS6, 
when a fresh settlement was made for ten years. The revenue 
then assessed varied in different tracts from 13 annas to 
Rs. I- 1 4-0 per cultivated acre, the average being R. i. The 
demand amounted to 45 per cent, of the recorded ‘assets.’ 

In riiakiata the conditions have been totally different. Chakrau. 
five short-term settlements were made for periods of two, 
tiiree, or five years up to 1S34 in tiie following manner. 'I’he 
total assessment on the whole iahsU was fixed from a con- 
sideration of the pre\ious demand, and a rough idea of the 
existing circumstances of the people and their business. This 
was announced to the chaunira or four representatives of the 
jieople. The chautiira then discussed the settlement with 
the si<hias or headmen of the thirty-five khatts into which the 
pay^ana was divided, and these distributed the demand over 
villages m consultation with the village siihnis. A sixth settle- 
ment on the .same principle was made in 1834, but it broke 
down owing to quarrels between the chauntra and the sub- 
ordinate officials. The new settlement sanctioned for ten 
years from 1839 accordingly set aside the chati/ilra completely, 
and treated each khatt as a khaiwlikaya makal in the plains. 

'I he asse.ssment was based on a careful inquiry into the 
comparative resource^ of each village, and the revenue was 
fixed for each khatt, the sianPi being responsible for the 
collection and distributing the fi.xed revenue annually. The 
cultivated lands are not the only ba^is of distribution ; the 
number of cattle, working hands, and the general wealth of each 
shareholder are also considered. .\ plane-table measurement 
was first made at the next revision in iSoo : but there are 
no fixed village boundaries. The settlement of 1S60 lasted for 
about ten years and was followed by another for the same term. 

Ill 1884 this was revised and extended for twenty year.s. 

The total receipts from land revenue and from all 'ources 
have been, in thousands of rupees ; — 

i.sSr, I iS(j(i-i ^ 

' - j 

[.aiui revenue O4 Ss ^2 ,42 

I'ctal revenue . 2.S2 .’...ti | i.r.S • ,s i.s 

The 1 lisu'ii t Contains two nuinicipalituo, Ur.iiR.vand Mrs- Local 

sOORiF, an<! l'\o towns administered uiuier Act XX ol iKMi. 

’ _ lAovcrn- 

RtJPUK and Kai .'I. 1 he total i:u oine of the 1 li'tni t braid ment. 

‘ "'te I-Tend Kfc:\eM.c it Csirri) 
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in 1903-4 "'ds 61,000, of which only Rs. 5,400 came from 
local rates, the greater part of the income being a grant from 
Got eminent. The expenditure was Rs. 62,000, of which 
Rs. 30,000 was spent on public works. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 50 subordinate officer.s, and 178 constables. 
Municipal police number 59, town police 7, and rural and 
road police 10. There are 7 police stations, and one jail 
with a daily average population in 1903 of 62 males and 
one female. 

In I go I the proportion of persons who could read and 
write was 7-t per cent. (10-7 males and 2 females). This 
is higher than in any other District in the Provinces, and is 
partly due to the comparatively large number of European.' 
and Eurasians who have settled here. The number of public 
schools increased from 39 with 1,240 pupils in 1S80-1 to 
47 with 2,404 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 60 
such institution with 2,854 pupils, of whom 31 1 were girls, 
besides 13 private e.'tablishments with 2S9 pupils. One 
school is managed by Government and 41 by the District 
and municipal boards. The total cost was Rs. 43,000, of 
which Rs. [6,000 was met from Local funds and Rs. 10,000 
from fee.s. These were all schools for natives ; but there 
were also 14 private schools for Europeans and Eurasians 
at IMussoorie, 4 of which contained college classes. The 
total number of children under instruction in these schools 
was 1,200. 

In 1903 there were 1 1 hospitals and dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 78 in-patients. The number of rases 
treated was 60,779, of whom 1,435 '"'etc in-patients, and 2.733 
operations were performed. 'I’he income was Rs. 14,000. 
chiefly from Local funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 7.300, or 40-1 per 1,000 of the total population. Vac- 
cination is compulsory only in the municipalities and canton- 
ments. 


[G. R. C W'illiam.s, Memoir of Dehra Dim ( 1S74) . F. Baker. 
Settlement KeJ’ort (1880).] 

^ Dehra Tahsil.- — Tahsil in Dehra Dun District. United 
Provim es, lying between 29° 57' and 30^ 32' N. and 77° 33' 
and 78° iS' E., with an area of 731 square miles. It is divided 
into two far^anas, called the Eastern and V’estern Dun, and 
includes the whole of the valley between the Himalayas and 
Siwaliks from the Jumna to the Ganges, stretching up to the 
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crest of the Siwaliks on the south and the outer range c)f the 
Hiniala}as on the north. The population' rose from 117,438 
in 1891 to 127,094 in 1901. It contains four towns, Dehra 
(population, 28,095), the District and fahsil head-quarters, 
Mussoorie, with the adjoining cantonment of L.vxdour 
(6,461), and R7\jprR (2,900); and 377 villages. In 1903-4 
the demand for land rewnue was Rs. 69,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 13,000. The population i-, sparse, T74 persons per squaie 
mile, as there i-. a large forest area, the area under cultivation 
being onl\ 123 square miles, of which 35 are irrigated. There 
are fifteen large tea gardens in the iahsll, besides a number 
of saraller estates. 

'_,.»^hakrata Tahsil {Chakraut'i ). — Northern tahsil of Dehra 
Dun District, United Provinces, better known under its 
earlier name of Jaunsar-Bawar. It lies between 30“^ 31' 
and 31" 2' N, and 77^ 42' and 78' 5' E.. and forms a roughly 
elliptical mass of mountains, stretching due north from the 
outer range of the Himalayas. 'I’he southern half lies between 
the Tons (northern) and Jumna rivers. The whole tract is so 
hilly that in its entire area of 47S square miles scarcely a single 
level space of a hundred y.ards occurs anywhere, and only 
31 square miles are cultivated. The po[)ulati()n rose from 
50,697 in 1891 to 51,101 in 1901. The tahsil contains two 
towns: the cantonment of Chakr.H.I ('population, 1,250), and 
the small town of K.Iisf (760), which is administered under 
.\ct X.N of 1856. There are thirty-nine khatts or revenue 
divisions, and several hundred inhabited sites. In 1903-4 the 
demand for land revenue was R'. 23,400, and for cesses Rs. 
3,800. The low density of population, only 107 persons per 
square mile, is usual in the Himalayan tract. The rainfall at 
Chakrata averages So inches, being slightly lower than in the 
rest of the District. The inhabitants resemble those of the 
neighbouring Himalayan tracts, and differ from the people in 
the plains. I’olyandry is common. The Jaunsar-Bawar Forest 
divi.sion has an area of 142 square miles, and is managed 
jointly with 153 square miles of forests leased from the 
neiqhbouiiiig Native States. The forests contain very valuatilc 
timber treC', especially deodar and various kinds of pinc'-. 
Railway ■,!< epers ,ind other timber are transported to the 
Jumna Iq an ingenioii-- system of slides, and lin n llo.iti d 
down to 1 The providotis of th- Ex<'.,se .\i t of i.Sip', 

arc rilaxcii, except in the to-.vns of Ul’.akrit.i and Ka'.-i. .and 
the inh.ibitaiits ar> allowed to ni.ake sjunt^ .nvi fnr,en''‘l 
liquor for theii own Use Theie is al-o a s;n,i:i caitiv.ifon of 
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poppy which ib not controlled, but this privilege will expire 
with the present settlement. 

Chakrata Town {C/iakrauta ). — Cantonment and tahsl/ 
head-quarters in Dehra Dun District, United Provinces, 
situated in 30^ 42' N. and 77° 52' E., 25 miles from Kalsi 
and 40 miles west of Mussoorie along the hills : at an eleiation 
of 6,885 above the sea. The cold-season population has 
varied since 1872 between 1,200 and 1,500, and was 1,250 in 
I go I. The present garrison consists of a regiment of British 
infantry ; and there is a standing camp at Kailana, a short dis- 
tance east of Chakr.ata, where details from various regiments 
are stationed. In September, 1900, thetmops numbered 1,716 
with women and children, and the total population was 5,417- 
The cantonment was founded in 1S66, and first occupied 
in 1869. A fine cart-road, 77 miles long, connects it with 
Saharanpur, a branch from which passes along the r’alley of 
the Dun to Dehra. The income and expenditure of the can- 
tonment fund are about Rs. 16,000 annually. A brewery is 
established here, the number of hands employed in 1903 
being 30, and the out-turn 88,000 gallons. 

Dehra Town. — Head-quarters of the District and /‘ijIs// of 
the same name, in the United Provinces, situated in 30° 19' N. 
and 78° 2' E., at an elevation of 2,300 feet above the sea. It 
is the terminus of the Hardwar-Dehra (Company) Railway, 
which meets a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand, and it 
also lies on the main road from the plains to the hill station of 
Mussoorie. The population, including both municipality and 
cantonment, has increased from 7,316 in 1872 to 18,959 1881, 

25,684 in 1891, and 28,095 1901. In 1901 Hindus numbered 

18,246, Muhammadans 8,047, Christians 1,100, most of 
whom Were Europeans. 

The town was founded by Guru Ram Rai, the originator of 
the UdasI sect of ascetics, early in the eighteenth century, after 
his failure to obtain the recognition of his claims to be made 
Guru of the Sikhs. The temple of the Guru, built in 1699, 
consists ot a central block, designed on the model of the 
emperor Jah.ingir's tomb, in which the Guru's bed is still 
preserved, and smaller monuments at the corners in memory 
of his wives. These are of brick, plastered over and pointed. 
The plaster of the large outer gateway has recently been adorned 
with paintings, which present a curious mixture of religious and 
historical subjects and portraits, including one of a former 
Superintendent of the Dun. These arc the work of a self- 
taught local mason and are of fair artistic merit. Three reser- 
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voirs, one being 230 feet long and 184 feet wide, are attached 
to the temple. 

Dehra is the cold-season head-quarters of the District staff, 
most of the members of which in the hot .season spend part 
of each month at Alussoone. .Vn .\s-.istant .Superintendent is 
permane-ntly posted here. It is aDo the head-quarters of 
the Trigonometrical and Forest Surveys of Inelia, and of the 
-\gricultural Chemist and Mecologist to the (lovernment of 
India. The finest public building is the Foiest Schofjl. which 
contains a magnificent collection f)f fireu products and 
models of mechanical devices used in forestrv. besides a natural 
history museum. I’he Director and a staff of professors 
train the students, and the school supplies subordinate 
forest officials to all part.s of India. An institute for re- 
search into all matters relating to s\l\icu!ture and the adminis- 
tration and e.viiloiting of fore-'t' i' now being organi/ed in 
I'onnexion with the school. The members of the Imperial 
Cadet Corp.s reside at Dehr.a eluring their period of training, 
and in the hot season the Viceroy '.s body-guard and private 
stables are kept here. The ex-Amir of .\fghanistan has a 
house at Dehra, and the firmer mini'>ter of Nepal lives at 
J han'panf. 

The municipality, which was e'lalihshed in 1867. had a 
population of 24,039 in 1901, and llie receipts and e.xpc-n- 
diture from 1891 to 1901 aver.iged Rs. 2S.000 and Rs. 33.000. 
.\ loan of Rs, 9 1,000 fir w ate r-woik', made in 1.893-11. is e\i hided 
from the receipts. In 1903 4 the figures wtie Rs. jo.oco .ind 
Rs. 55,000. 'fhe greater part of the income is obtained from 
octroi (Rs. 41,000). whii h has le-eently been imposed in jilace 
of a house tax. The water-supply is derived partly from Kolu- 
khet in the Himalayas by means of a pipe several miles long, 
and partly from Nalapani on the Kvi.-\Nt.A Hill An imrease 
in the supply is under consideration, while a complete sesteni 
of surface drainage is being constructed. 

'1 here are no manufactures in Dehra, and the population 
ehiefiy depends on the po.sition of the town as a depot for 
the trade with the hills, and as the head quarters of the 
Distni t. In 1904 Dehra contained 13 schools with i,ioo 
pupils, 

I'lie 1 antonment is tlie head <iuarter~ of two battalions of 
Cjurkhus, .ind li.is a total ])0[iu'dtion of 4 .c- 5 '> In IC03-4 ilv 
iiKonu was R' 2,300 and the cxpi nditur. ID t.cac. 

Kalanga. - Ibi! in Dehia li'in Distrn Uo.tici Fr..-. m . s, 
situated in 30' 20' N. .iml 7.'s' 5' F. .\ •. i', ".c' ic -td;. ! o ,\vn 
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U[) here by the (nirkha^; on the outbreak of th-. war of 1814. 
It ib perched on a low spur of the Himala\as, 3^ miles north- 
east of Dehra, and was attacked in 1815 b\ General Gillespie, 
who fell while leading the storming party ; for a time it was 
desperately defended, but the enemy evacuated it after a second 
assault, and the British demolished it shortly after. A plain 
white stone monument commemorates those who fell at the 
taking of the fort. On the slope of the hill i.s a village called 
Nalapani, near which is a celebrated spring that forms pait of 
the water-supply of Dehra. 

Kalsi. — T own in the Chakr.rt.i tahsll oi Dehra Dun District, 
United Provinces, situated in 30^ 32' N. and 77° 51' E., 
dose to the ( onfluence of the Jumna and the 'Pons, on the 
military road from Saharanpur to Chakrata, 52 mile.s from 
the former and 25 miles from the latter. Three miles away the 
road crosses the Jumna by an iron girder-bridge. Population 
(1901), 760. The place has declined owing to the transfer of 
the iahsJl head-tiuarters to Chakrata. Kalsi is administered 
under Ai't XX of 1856, the annu.tl income- and expenditure 
amounting ti> Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. It is chieti)' remarkable for 
a large quartz boulder in the neighbourborid on which are 
sculptured the celebrated edicts of Asoka, one of which gives 
the names of contemporary kings in Western Asia, Greece, 
and Egypt h 

Landour (Landliaur). — Hill caittonment and sanitarium in 
Dehra Dun District, United Provinces, situated in 30° 27' X. 
and 78° 7' E. Population in the cold season ( iQot), 1,720. In 
September, 1900, the population was 3,711, of whom 1,516 
were Christians. A convalescent station for European soldiers 
was established in 1S27, the \ear after the foundation of Mus- 
sOORiE, which adji.ins Lanilour The cantonment eontains 
a large schofd for Euroiieans and Eurasians, \\it!i l ollege 
classes. 

Mussoorie Ulattstti-i). — Munici[)ality and sanitarium in 
1 ), lira Dun District. Lnitcd Provinces, situated in 30° 27' N. 
and 7,8“ 5' E. It stands on a ridge of the Outer Himalayas at 
a lieight of 6,000 to 7,500 teet above sea-level, among beautiful 
attd \aried mountain scenery, and forms prai'tically one town 
witli l..KN'i)OrK, where there i,s a convalescent depot for troops. 

1 he pojiulation ot the municipality and cantonment in the cold 
Season has varied from 2,753 tit '■'' 7 - t't 41S52 in 1881, 7,175 
in tSyr, and 6,461 in 1901. In September, 1900, the popula- 
tion within municipal limits was 14.680, of whom 7,420 

' Lory.t in: riprM-nitiK /n-u t-.y v, ydI d p[’ 12 and rr^. 
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were Hindus, 3,424 Musaimans, and 3.660 Christians (mostly 
Europeans and Eurasians). The cantonment population was 
3,711, of whom 1,516 were Christians. 

Mussoorie became a sanitarium in 1826, the year before 
Landour was made a convalescent depot for troops, and has 
gradually become one of the most popular health resorts in Upper 
India. Up to iqoo it was reached liy road from Saharanpur, 58 
miles awav, but the opening of the Hardwar-Dehra Railway has 
made it more accessible. Dehra is about 7 miles from R.vjpur, 
at the foot of the hills, from which IVIussoorie is reached by a 
bridle-path 7 miles long or by a cart-road of 14 miles. During 
the hot season the members of the District staff reside for 
part of each month at Mussoorie, and it is the summer head- 
quarters of held parties of the Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
The Mussoorie municipality was constituted in 1S50. During 
the ten years ending 1901 the receipts averaged Rs. 71,800. 
besides loans from Government, amounting to Rs. 1,16,000, for 
water-works and sewerage. In 1903-4 the receipts were i’6 
lakhs, including tax on houses and land (Rs. 32,000), tolls 
(Rs. 50,000), conservancy tax (Rs. 19,000) ; and the expendi- 
ture was I '4 lakhs, including conservancy (Rs. 28,000), water- 
supply (Rs. 13,000). general administration (Rs. 22,000), roads 
(Rs. 26,000 ). intere.st and debt ( Rs. 7.000). Tiie Bhilaru sewage 
shoot for the disposal of refuse is the most important sanitary 
work, carried out recently at a co.st of Rs. 70,000 ; schemes 
for an improsed watcr-suiiply and electric lighting arc under 
consideration. 

Mussooric exi'ts chiefly as e health rcsort. and the only 
manufacture is that of beer at two breweries, which employed 
131 men in 1903 and m.idc nearly half a million gallons of 
beer. It is of great importance as an educational centre for 
European and Eurasian children ; and there are nine schools 
for boys and five for girls of these classes, with about 600 
boarders and 200 day-scholars, besides a school at Landour. 
A Roman Cathcdic cathedral is under construction. 

Rajpur. — d own in Dehra Dun District, L'nitcd Prov inces, 
situated in 30' 24' N. and 78“ 6' E., at the foot of the Himalayas 
on the main road to Mussoorie. being 7 miles from th.it 
plicc and 7 mile-, from Dehra. Population (1901), 2,900. 
The place chiefly of iniporUnre as a stage on the journes 
to iMu.s.s'Oorie, an'l it is adnimi-tered under .\ct X.\ of 1856. 
Pure drinking-water is supplied through f'ipes from the 
mountains. I'b.eie- are thiee hoteU, a police st.iiioii, a po>t 
office, and a i]isper.'.ir\ . In 1902 a sma'l -.1 i-s iai tory was 
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opt-iitd here, (llass is made from quartz, liiuc.stoiie, and soda, 
the two first materials being found in the neighbourhood, 
l-’our European workmen and forty-four natives were employed 
in 1903. 

Saharanpur District. — District in the Meerut Division 
of the United Provinces, lying between 2if 34' and 30° 24' N. 
and I'f f and 78° 12' E., with an area of 2,228 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Siwalik Hills, which 
separate it from Dehra Dun District; on the ea.st by the 
Ganges, dividing it from Bijnor District ; on the south by 
Muzaffarnagar District ; and on the we.st by the j'iver Jumna, 
separating it from the Punjalr Districts of Karnal and Ambala. 
Saharanpur f jrms the most nortlierly portion of the Do.ip, or 
alluvial plain between the Ganges and Jumna. On its northern 
boundar}- the Siualiks rise abruptly, pierced by several passes 
and crowned by jagged summits which often a.ssume the most 
fantastic shapes. At their base stretches a wild submontane 
tract (g/car), orergrown with forest or jungle, and scored by 
the rocky beds of innumeralrle mountain stream^ (rans). South 
of thi.s forest belt lies the plain, an elevated upland tract 
flanked on both sides b) the bioad alluvial plains which lie 
in the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges. Besides the two 
great rivers there are many smaller streams. Excluding arms 
of the Jumna and Ganges, these fall into two classes: those 
which are formed by the junction of the torrent-beds issuing 
from the Siwaliks, and those which rise in various depressions 
and swamps. Though the raos are sometimes dry during the 
greater part of the year, their channels lower down gradually 
assume the form of rivers, and contain water even in the hot 
season. Chief among these rivers may be mentioned the 
Hindan, which rises in the centre of the Siwalik.s and after 
crossing several Districts joins the Jumna; and the SOL.\xi, 
lying farther to the east and falling into the Ganges in 
Muzaffarnagar District. 

T he geology of the Siw.aliks has been dealt with in the 
description of those hills. They coasist of three main divisions .- 
(I) the upper Siwalik conglomerates, sands, and clays; (2) the 
middle Siwalik sand-rock; and (3) the lower Siwalik or Nahan 
sandstone. 'I'he middle and upper rock stages have yielded 
a magnificent .serie.s of fossils, chiefly mammalian'. The gMr 
or belt below the Siwaliks consi.sts of debri.s from the hills with 
a shallow light soil resting on boulders. The prevailing soil 

' Falcone- ere! Cautley, / amta Autiqua SivcAotsu ; Lydekker and 
f oote, Pala^cntoh^ia series X. 
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in the plain is a productive loam, which stiffens into clay in de- 
pressions, while along the crests of slopes it merges into sand. 

The natural flora of the District forms two groups ; the Botjn) 
luxuriant tropical forest trees and plants of the Siwalik 
slopes, and the products of the plains which resemble those of 
other Districts. The botanical gardens at Saharanpur form an 
Important centre for the distribution of plants, and are also 
the head-quarters of the Botanical Survey of Northern India. 

The District is noted for the production of excellent fiuit of 
European varieties, especially peaches. 

Tigers are still fairly numerous in the Siwalik and sub- Fmn.i 
montane forests, and are found more rarely in the Ganges 
khadar. Leopards, wolves, and wild hog are common, and 
the lynx, hyena, and sloth bear are also found. Wild elephants 
occur in the Siwaliks. Deer of varirnis sort'<, the sambar or 
jarau, chital or spotted deer, kdkar or barking-deer, and payJia 
or hog deer are also found, while the four-horned antelope 
and the gural haunt the Siwaliks. The kaniit and cobra are 
the commonest poisonous snakes, while the Siwalik python 
grows to an immense size. The mahseer affords good sport 
in the Ganges, Jumna, and in the canals, and other kinds of 
fish are common. 

The climate is the same as that of the L'niteJ Provinces Chnciti; 
generally, modified hv the northern position of the District 
and the cool breezes from the neighbouring hills. The 
cold season arrives (earlier, and lasts longer, than in the lower 
Districts but the 'Ummer months are tropical in their extreme 
heat. The tract at the foot of the hills was very unhealth_\ 
before the jungle was cleared : but the climate is now com- 
paratively good, except in the actual forest, which is still 
feverish during and immediately after the rains. Malarial 
fever is common throughout the District. 

The rainfall varies in different parts of the District and is R.^iubU 
heaviest near the hills, where no recording station exists. The 
annual average for the whole District is about 37 inche.s ; but 
it ranges from 33 inches at Nakfir in the south-west to 43 at 
Roorkee in the north-east. 

The portion of the Doab in which Sah.tranpur is situated Uistors 
was [irobably one of the first regions of Up[)i;r India occupied 
by the Aryan colonists, as they spreail e.islwarJ from their 
original settlement in the Punjah. But tiie iegeiuis of the 
Alahabh.arata lantre around tlie < i:y of Ila-imepur, m the 
neighbourine District of Mccriit , aiul it is not till tlic four 
te-enth centuiv ov.r em. tl at we le-ain ar- h-.-‘,arch (Rtu!' 
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with regard to Saharanpur itself. The town was founded in 
the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, about the year 1340, and 
tlerivcd it.-, name from a Alusalman saint, Shah Haran ChishtI, 
whose shrine is still an object of attraction to Muhammadan 
devotees. 

At the close of the century the surrounding country was 
e-xposed to the ravages of Timur, who passed through Saharan- 
pur on his return from the sack of Delhi, and .subjected the 
inhabitants to all the horrors of a Alongol invasion. In the 
year 1414 the tract was conferred by Sultan Saiyid Khizr 
Khan on Saiyid Salim; and in 1526 Babar marched across 
it on his way to Panipat. A few Alughal colonies still trace 
their (irigin to his followers. A year later the town of Gangoh 
was founded by the zealous missionary, Abdul Kuddus, whose 
efforts were the means of converting to the faith of Islam many 
of his Rajput and Gujar neighbours. His descendants ruled 
the District until the reign of Akbar, and were very influential 
in strengthening the Musalman element by their constant zeal 
in proselytizing. During the Augustan age of the Mughal 
empire Saharanpur was a favourite summer resort of the court 
and the nobles, who were attracted alike by the coolness of its 
climate and the facilities which it offered for sport. The 
famous empress, Nur Mahal, the consort of Jahangir, had 
a palace in the village which still perpetuates her memory by 
its name of Nurnagar; and under Shah Jahan the royal 
hunting seat of Badshah Mahal was erected by All Mardan 
Khan, the projector of the Eastern Jumna Canal. The canal 
was permitted to fall into disuse during the long decline of 
the Mughal empire, and it was never of much practical utility 
until the establi.shment of British rule. 

.\fter the death of Aurangzeb, this region .suffered, like the 
rest ot L (iper India, fiom the constant inroads of warlike tribes 
and the donie^tic feud.-, of its own princts. The fir.st incursion 
( t the Sikhs took place in 1709, under the weakened hold of 
lJa.i,[i.;ur .‘'iiah . and for eight ■,ucceS',ive years their wild hordes 
ke{,t ji.ainng ceasele-,-,!}’ into the Doab, repulsed time after 
time, yet letiirn.ng in greater numbers, to mas.sacre the 

hated Muiumm.idaiis and turn their territory into a wilder- 
nts.s. 1 he Sikhs did not even confine their barbarities to their 
.Miisalman foes, but murdered and pillaged the Hindu com- 
munity with ccgial \iole‘nce. In 1716, howe'uer, the Mughal 
cr.urt mustered strength enough to repel the invaders for a 
time : and it was ne>t until the utter de-cay of all authority that 
the .Sikhs er.LC more apfieared lipun the scene. 
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Meanwhile the Upper Doab passed into the hands of the 
Saiyid brothers of Barha, whose rule was more intimately con- 
nected with the neighbouring District of Muzaffarnagar. On 
their fall in 1721 their possessions were conferred upon various 
favourites in turn, until, in 1 754, they were granted by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani to Najib Khan, a Rohilla leader, as a reward for 
his services at the battle of Kotila. This energetic ruler made 
the best of his advantages, and before his death (1770) had 
extended his dominions to the north of the Siwaliks on one side, 
and as far as Meerut on the other. But the close of his rule was 
disturbed by incursions of the two great aggressive races from 
opposite quarters, the Sikhs and the Marathas. Najtb Khan 
handed down his authority to his son, Zabita Khan, who at fir.st 
revolted from the feeble court of Delhi ; but on being con 
quered by Maratha aid was glad to receive back Iris fief through 
the kind offices of his former enemies, then supreme in the 
councils of the empire. During the remainder of his life, 
Zabita Khan was continually engaged in repelling the attacks of 
the Sikhs, who could never forgive him for his reconciliation 
with the imperial party. Under his son, Ghulam Kadir (1785), 
the District enjoyed comparative tranquillity. The Sikhs were 
firmly held in check, and a strong government was established 
over the native chieftains. 

But upon the death of its last Rohilla prince, who blinded 
the emperor Sh.'ih Alam II, and was mutilated and killed by 
Sindhia in 1 78S, the tiiuntry fell into the hands of the Marathas, 
and remained in their possession until the British conquest. 
Their rule was very precarious, owing to tire perpetual raicR 
made by the Sikhs , and they were at one time compelled to call 
in the aid of George Thomas, the daring military adventurer, 
who afterwards established an indcqicndent government in 
Hariana. The country remained practically in the hands 
the Sikhs, who levied blackmail under the pretence of collect 
ing revenue. 

After the fall of AiiorRH and the capture of Delhi (1S03). 
a British force was di.spali'hed to reduce Saharanpur. Here, for 
a time, a double warfare was kept up against the Marath.is on 
one side and the Sikhs on the other, 'file latter were defeated 
in tile inde(i'-i\. battle of Ghaiaon (November 24, 18041, in.l 
'till 1 ominui d their iiregui.ir raids for ■ onie yj.iis Gryani/.t 
lion, hovev • r. w.is quunly pu-hed lorward , and. the District 
1 njoyt el a short -i .ison oi eoini .;r,-.li\e ti iti.ijil; t;. , unti! lie 
death of tin l.ir,_t-t hindow: er. Rriui Dayil .^um. in isiy 
The resumpt.' 'll 'f ... oe.:- ■ _ tv 1 (I i.i 
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revolt, which ^va^ put down hefore it had assumed serious 
dimensions A more dangerous disturbance took place in 
1S24; a confederal V on a large scale was planned among the 
native chiefs, and a rising of the whole Doab might have 
occurred had not tlie premature eagerness of the rebels di^ 
closed their design.',. As it was, the revolt was only suppressed 
by a sanguinary battle, which ended in the total defeat of the 
insurgents and the fall of their ringleaders. 

From that period till the Mutiny, no events of importance 
disturbed the quiet course of civil admini.stration in .Saharanpur. 
Xews of the risin^, at MtFRu r was received early in May, 1S57, 
and the Fluiopean women ,md children were immediately dis- 
[jatched to the lulls. Mea.sures were taken for the defence of 
the city, and a ganison of European civil servants established 
themsclve.s in the Magistrate's house. The District soon broke 
out into irregular rebellion ; ljut the turbulent spirit showed 
itself rather in the form of internecine quarrels among the native 
leaders than of any settled opposition to British government. 
Old feuds sprang up anew : villages returned to their ancient 
enmities ; bankers were r ibhed. aiul money-lenders pillaged : 
)et the local officers continued to exercise many of their func- 
tions, and to [lunish the chief offenders by ordinary legal 
process. On the and of June a [lortion of the Xative Infantry 
at Saharanpur city mutinied and fired upon their officers, but 
without effect. Shortly afterwards a small body of Gurkhas 
arrived, by whose assistance order wa.s partially restored. ,Vs 
early as December, 1857, it was found practicable to proceed 
with the regular assessment of the District, and tlie population 
appeared to be civil and respectful. In fact — thanks to the 
energy of its District officers — the Mutiny in .Saharanpur was 
merely an outbreak of the old predatory anarchy, which had 
not yet been extirpated In our industrial regime. 

When the Eastern Jumna Canal was being excavated in 
1834 the site of an e)ld town was di.M overed, 17 feet below 
the surface, at Behat, 18 miles from .Saharanpur city'. Coins 
and other ivmains jirovc its o, cupation in the Buddhist period. 
The three towns of Mardwar, Kankhal, and Mavn[)ur on the 
Ganges have been sacred places of the Hindus for countless 
years. Muhammad.in rule is I'ommeniorated by tombs and 
mosques at .several places, among which may be mentioned 
M-\\e.( -\UR, Gvxoon, and Fai/dbad. S.xr.sawx is an ancient 
town, with a lofty mound, once a strong brii k fort. The 
1 hstrict contains two celebrated Muhammadan shrines : that of 
‘ Jjur„c.\ .i::afi. Sotii/j’ 0/ Z'' >!-,<' ■ vol. iii, an.! 2:1. 
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riran Kaliar, a few miles from Roorkee ; and the birthplace 
of Guga or Zahir Pir, at Sarsawa. Both are also reverenced 
by Hindus, and the cult of the latter is po[)ular throughout 
Noyhern India. 


1901 there were iS towns and i.tiah \illages. I he The 
population at each Census in the last tlnrty vears has been : f * 
( 1 87 j ) 884,0 1 7, ( r 8S1 ) 070. s44, (181^ [ ) 1 ,00 1 .280 . and ( 1 90 1 ) 
1,045.240. The 1 li^inct Is iii\ ideel into f c.n /ue.oo — .'s.vH eu.vx- 
ri'u, 1 )I'|[;\XII, Roorklk. anil X \kCr — the head-' gealers nt 


taeh bearing the same name. The clue -1 towns are tin inuni- 
cipalities of S-VH.dR.tNPUR, the head-eiuarters ot the Di.strict, 
H.\kD\v.\R, and Deoban'd. The tollovving table shows the 


principal statistics of the District in 1901 ; — 


j 

Tahsd . 1 

1 

1 

^ 1 Nunil»«^r of , 

H 1 ' L , 

S' ; .i 1 ^ i 

< i " 1 > i 

t . ! - i 

- " ^ - 

Saharanpur 

619 I I j 497 i 

334,6Si 1 341 +7.1 

8,179 ' 

Deoband 


2 20, 1,; 2 5721 +7.1 1 

.4. ''>96 1 

Koorkee . . . 

79(5 j 6 1 426 ■ 

, 360 ; — I. ’ 

9 .= 29 

Nakur . . i 

428 ; S i 394 1 

20.1. 494 47 .S + A ' 

4 '.’. 8,3 

rn.itnet tot.-il 

: TS I 92s 

r. 043. 2 30 469 J.4. ) 

2.= , 7'9 


Hindus form 65 [ler cent, of the- total, and Muhammadans 
34 per cent., the latter lieing a veiy high jiroportion. pocuh.ir to 
the northern part of the plains. The District suppoits 400 
persons to the sijuaie mile, and, the denslii is ihu' sii^„h:ly 
higher than the aver.ige of the l’ro\ ine\ s 1 445 ). Between 1891 
and 1901 the population increased by 4-4 per cent., the faimne 
of 181)6-7 hasing had little effect. The [irincipal language is 
Western Hindi, which is spoken by more than 99 per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu caste is that of the Cluunars r:iates ami 
(leather- workers and labourers), 204,000. Brahmans nuni I k r ‘‘‘ 
43,000; Rajputs, 46,000 . and Bani.is, 28,000. Money-lenders 
have- acquired a very large share in the land of the District. 

The be.st ( ultivating castes are the Jats (15,000), Malls (28,000), 

Sainis (16.000). and Idigls ( i 5 0001 ; while the Giijais, v, hi > .ire 
grarieis as well as 1 ulliv.itnrs and l.uulhi flJeis, nuniber 51. coo. 

KalCi's (41,000) are lahnurers, /< T/Cv-hoan rs. and fisiv ; men. 

^kmimg c.istes not found in all p.irts of the rnAinci s may In 
mentioned tile T.a^is, who clam to he Br.dcm.iiis , t;,, oamis, 

Guiars, hit', and Kaiiib.Ts ig.ooo', who (ini\ inh.ib; d,.- 
western Distra t' . and the llanji'as io.oooi. wh.oi ha.ny j. ioa,; 
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to the submontane tract. The criminal tribes, Haburas (S24) 
and Sansils (5S5), are comparatively numerous in this District. 
A verv large proportion of the Muhammadan population 
consists of the descendants of converts from Hinduism. The 
three tribes of purest descent are ; Saiyids, 8,000 ; Mughals, 

2.000 ; and Pathans, 16,000. Shaikhs, who often include 
converts, number 28,000. On the other hand, Muhammadan 
Rajputs number 23,000 ; Gfijars, 20,000 ; Telis (oil-pressers 
and labourers), 49,000 ; Julahas (weavers), 45,000 ; and Garas, 

45.000 ; while the number of the lower artisan castes professing 
Islam IS also considerable. Garas and Jhojhas (12,000) are 
peculiar to the west of the Provinces. The proportion of 
agriculturists (44 per cent.) is low. owing to the large number 
of landless labourers (14 per cent.) and artisans. Cotton 
weavers form 4 per cent, of the total population. 

Out of 1,617 native Christians in 1901, more than 1,100 
were Methodists, 200 were Anglicans, 250 Presbyterians, and 
53 Roman Catholics. The American Presbyterian Mission 
commenced work in 1833, tlie 8(,iriety for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in 1S55, and the .\merican .Methodist Episcopal 
Mission in 1S74. 

Excluding the jungle tracts immediately under the Siwaliks, 
the District may i)e divided into two main tracts : the uplands 
in the centre, and the low-lying land or khadnr on the banks 
of the great rivers. A feature of even greater importance is 
the possibility of canal irrigation, and generally speaking it 
may be said that cultivation is most careful where irrigation 
is available. It is inferior in the unprotected uplands, and 
worst in the khadar and submontane tracts. There are two 
harvests as usual, the autumn or khanf a,nA the spring or rabi. 

The District presents no peculiarity of tenures. Out of 
2.500 mahdls, goo are bhaiyacfhir.l^ yoo pattidCiri, and 700 
zamlndlri. The main agricultural statistics according to the 
village papers are shown below for 1903-4, in square miles: — 


'J liKsU \ 

i * 

Total. 

Culti\at«d. 

Irrigated 

Cultivable 

waste. 

! haliaranpur . . ' 

619 

i 


30 

I Dtiitiand . , . ■ 

sAs 

' 320 

I 2 

20 

1 Roorkce . . . 1 

796 

: 36-4 

3S 

5 ^ 

! Xakur . . . j 

42S 

; 

84 

70 

Tot.xl 

2 , J 2 S 

i-r/'r 

2S5 

178 


The area, in square miles, under each of the principal food- 
grains in 1903-4 was; wheat, 553; rice, 204; gram, 203; 
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maize, 126; hajra, 127; and barley, 55. Other important 
crops are sugar-cane, 64 ; and cotton, 26. 

The great features in the agriculture of the District are the Improve- 
enonnous extension of rice cultivation, especially in the Nakur, 
Deoband, and Rnorkee tahijis ; and the increasing area under tural 
the more valuable crops — wheat, barlev, and sugar-cane. The pr^'^ticc. 
area under cotton lluctuatcs, but is not increasing. \'ery 
small amounts are ordinarily advanced under the .Vgriculturists' 

I.oans Alt. lietween i8gi and [903 the total advances 
amounted to half a lakh, but Rs. 34,000 of thi.s was lent in 
the famine year 1896-7. Advances under the Land Im- 
provement Loans Act are still smaller. Much has been done 
to improve the drainage, especially in the Jumna and Ganges 
khadars, by straightening and embanking streams. In 1880 
a new branch of the Ganges Canal was opened, which serves 
the iJeoband tahsll. 

There is no local breed of cattle, and the animals used Cattle ami 
are either imported, or of the inferior type common in 
Provinces. The breed of horses in the south of the District 
was formerly good, and in 1842 a stud farm was opened at 
Saharanpur city. For many years there was a considerable sale 
of horses at the Hardw.ir fair; but this has almo,',t ceased, and 
the .Saharanpur farm is now a depot for training imported 
remounts. Government -.t.illions are, however, maintained at 
■several places in the District. Mule-breeding has been tried, 
and there are several donkey stallions ; but the operations 
haVL ncit been very successful. 

Of tiie ti-ul area under cultivation in 1903-4, the area irrig.iti.!., 
irrigated from canals was 201 sciu.ire miles, ur 15 per cent. 

U'ellb irrigated 75 square miles, and other sources 9. The 
canal irrigation is supplied by the Eastcrx Jumna and L'pper 
Ganges Canals, both of which start in this District. The 
former irrigates about 130 square miles in the Xakur, Deoband, 
and .Saharanpur tahsiS , and the latter about 75 square miles 
in Deoband, Saharanpur, and Roorkee. Well-irrigation is 
important only in Xakur. Up to rSSo the area irrigated from 
the Ganges Canal in this Di.strict was small, but the con- 
struauin of the Dcob.ind branch between i.Sy.S and 18.S0 has 
cnab'rccl a largu aic.i to be watered. There is a striking 
(lilfcicni e in tin nii tlioiis of irrig.ition from weils. East of the 
Hnul.in wall r is i.iisi d m a leathern bucket, as in most parts 
of the I’riiviiu Ls, wiiile to the west tiie Persian wiieel is usi d. 

'Ihe total .ire.i of the ioiests is 21,5 souaie miles. .\[. st et ror-.,'.. 
thi.s area is suuati d nn the sl,.p.._., ol the Mwahks or in the 

r 2 
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tract along the font of the hills; but there are also Reserves 
on the islands in the Ganges below Hardwar, and in the 
Centre of the Roorkee tahsil south of Hardw.ar. The forests 
on the hills, with an area of nearly 200 square miles, are chietlv 
of value a.s grazing and fuel reserve.s and as a protection against 
erosion; but in the submontane tract sal timber may in time 
become valuable. In 1903-4 the total forest retenue was 
Rs, 45,000, of which Rs. 11,000 was received for timber and 
bamboos, the other receipts being chiefly for firewood, charcoal, 
grazing, and minor products. 

The mineral products are insigmfleant. In the middle and 
southern portions, kahkar or nodular limestone is obtained 
a few teet below the surface, and block kankar is occasionally 
tound. To the north the substratum consists of shingde and 
boulders, gradually giving place- to .sandstone, which appears 
at the surface in the Mohan pass. Stone hard enough for 
building purposes is scarce, and Sir Proby Cautley was obliged 
to use brick largely in the niagnificent works on the upper 
course ot thy Ganges Canal. The houses at Hardwar and 
Kankhal are often constructed of pieces of stone (arefullv 
selected ; but the quantity obtained i.s not large enough to 
defray the expense of carriage to a long distance, and building 
stone is generally obtained from Agra. 

The most important indigenous industry is that of cotton- 
weaving, which supports 46,000 persons, or 4 per cent, of the 
population. Next to this comes wood-carving, which is very 
flourishing, though the increased demand has led to a deteriora- 
tion in style and finish. Less important industries are cloth- 
dyeing and printing, cane and woodwork, and glass-blowing 
in country gla.ss. In 1903 there were two cotton-ginning and 
pressing factories, one ric e-mill, and an mclmo factory. There 
are also five (_ioveinment tac tones of some importanc,,. : namely, 
the North-Western Railway workshops at Sah.iran[)Ur cit\ . the 
Canal foundry, tlie .Sappers and Miners workshops, and the 
Thomason (,ol!ege Pres- and workshops, the last four being 
all at Roorkec. 

1 he o[ cning ol new railways has greativ developed trade; 
and the Ll'.stnc t has a large export business with the Punjab 
and Kai jc hi by the North-I\ estern Railway, with Ilombav 
\ia Gh.iziabacl. and with Galcutta by the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand R.iibv.iy. Wheat and oilseeds are the articles most 
largely exported, and salt, metals, and jiiece-goods the chief 
imports. 

The first railway 0[)eucd was the North-W'estern Railway 
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in 1869, which enters the District in the middle of the southern 
boundary and passes north-west through Saharanpur city. In 
1SS6 the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway main line was 
extended through Roorkee to Saharanpur, its terminus, and 
a branch line was Ojiened from Laksar to Hardwar, the great 
i pilgrim centre. The latter was extended hv the Hardwar- 

, Debra i (funipany) line in 1900. and now eonvets the whole 

of the [uissengcr and most of the goods traffie to the hill 

' .station <jf Mussoorie. A light railway is being constructed 

from .'shahdara, in Meerut District, to .Saharanpur. 

The total length of metalled roads is in miles, and of 
un metalled roads 415 miles. Except 98 miles of metalled 
roads, the whole of these are maintained from Local funds. 

There are avenues of trees along 176 miles. From Saharanpur 
two roads lead north across the SiwTilik.s and the valley of the 
Dun. The road to Chikr.xi'.v is still a military route, though 
maintained by the civil authorities, but that to Debra has lost 
its importance. The old road from the Doab to the Punjab 
I runs alongside the North-Western Railway, which has largely 

superseded it. The Jumna and Ganges khuiar not well 
; supplied with roads, but the latter is generally accessible from 

; the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The Forest department 

maintains a road along the foot of the .hiwalik.s, and there arc 
good roads along the canal banks. The Ganges Canal is 
navigable, and carries timber and bamboos to Meerut, but 
the Jumna (\inal has no n.nigahle channels. 

8aii.iran[)ur has .sulTercd Ironi famine, hut not so severely as r.'i,.iir,f. 
the Districts south of u. Remissions of revenue were made 
in 1S37-8. In iS(.io-i work was provided on a road from 
Roorkee to l iehra, at a cost of 2k lakhs, besides an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 59,000 on other relief. It w,is noted, however, 

; that the great canals had mitigated the scarcity, and there was 

I an average spring crop in two-fifths of the F'istrict. In 1868 

) and 1877 the failure of the rains caused distress; but it wa.s 

not so marked as in other Districts. During 1896-7, when 
famine raged elsewhere, the high prices of grain caused 
e\< eptional prosperity to agriculturists in the tracts protected 
hv canals anil wells; and though test works were opened, no 
workeis Came to them. 

Till District is di\ lilt'd into four Ar/ov/i' ,infl fifteen /’■i/XtHidi. I 

The Rooikee forms a suhilivision usuilly in charge of'"!’; 

a Joint Magistr.ite re'iiling •'! Ro, .rkcc, a-sisted by a Dt juity ; -tait. 
Collector. A ta’isldar is statiorad at the hc.uhiiuarteis of 
each tahsil The reni.ainmg members of the District staff, — 
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namely, the Collector, three Asbi^taiits with full po^^er^. and 
one Asiistant with lesa than full powers — resrde at Saharanpur. 
There are alst) otticer.-j of the Canal dejiartnient. 

The tahsUs of Saharanpur and Xakur are in the juris- 
diction of the Munsif of Saharanpur, and the rest of the 
District under the Munsif of Deoband. d'herc are also a 
Subordinate Judge and one Assistant Judge. Civil aftpeals 
from Dehra Dun District (except the Chakrata tahtil), and also 
from the District of Muzafifarnagar. lie to the Itistrict Judge 
of Saharanpur, who likewise sits as Sessions Judge tor the 
three Districts. Crime is of the ordinary nature. Cattle-theft 
is more than usually common, owing to the number of Gujars, 
who are notorious cattle-lifters. Infanticide was formerly very 
prevalent ; but the number of families proclaimed has fallen 
considerably, and the annual cost of special police is only 
Rs. 600, as compared with Rs. 4,000 in 1874. 

The District was acquired in 1803 and at first formed 
part of a large area called Saharanpur, which also included 
Muzaffarnagar and part of Meerut. This was ditided into 
a northern and southern part. The District as it e.xists at 
present was formed in 1826. At annexation a large portion of 
it was held at a fixed revenue by a few powerful chiefs, whose 
occupation dated from the troubled times of Rohilla and 
Maratha government ; and these tenures were not interfered 
with till the death of the grantees, between 1812 and 1815. 
Elsewhere the usual system of short .settlements based on 
e.stimates of the value of crops was in force, and engagements 
for the payment of revenue were taken from the actual occu- 
piers of the soil. A quinquennial settlement made on the 
same principles in 1S15-6 wa.s extended b\ two further terms 
of five years each. The next settlement was based on a chain 
survey, and on more accurate calculations of out-turn from 
which fair rents were estimated, or on the value of the share of 
produce actually taken by the lamllords. Produce rents were 
the rule and soil rents were unknown. In 1859 a new assess- 
ment was cmiimenceil. This was based on a plane-table 
survey ; but the proposals were not accepted, and the assess- 
ment was revised between 1864 and 1867. Standard rent 
rates wen.- obtained by classifying villages according to their 
agricultural condition, and ascertaining the average of the 
cash rents, or by calculating soil rates. The latest revision 
was commenced in 18S7, and was largely made on rent-rolls 
corrected in the usual way. Gash rents existed in less 
tnan half of the total area, and the valuation of the grain- 
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rented area was difficult. The revenue fixed was 14-3 lakhs, 
or 47 per cent, of the corrected rental ‘assets.’ The incidence 
was Rs. 1-14-0 per cultivated acre and Rs. 1-9-0 per assessable 
acre, the rates varying in different parganas from R. i to 
Rs. 2-2-0. 

The total receipts from land revenue and from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees; — 



1 1880-1. 

1890-1. 

ir; 4 K>-I. 

lgo ,^'4 

Land revenue 

I 

. ' 12,07 

•3,05 

15.33 


Total revenue 

• 5,22 

20,31 

25.03 

25.34 


There are four municipalities — Sahar.vxpur, Hardwar Local Eelf- 
UxiON, IIeoband, and Roorkef; — and fourteen town.s S'’'™'" 

laent. 

administered under Act XX ot 1856. The population of 
five of the latter— Ganiioh, Mant.laur, Rampur, Amiiaht-I, 
and Nakur — e.xceeds 5,000. Outside tiiese places, local 
affairs are administered by the District board. In 1903-4 
the income and expenditure of the board amounted to 
I ’2 lakhs each, the expenditure on roads and building.s 
being Rs. 40,000. 

The police of the District are supervised by a Superinten- Police an<l 
dent and two Assistants, and five inspectors. There are 
22 police stations; and the total force includes 97 sub- 
inspecturs and head constables and 446 men, besides 373 
municipal and town ;)olice, and 2.035 fural and road polii.e. 

The Di.-^triit jail, in charge of the (.'ml .Surgeon, had an 
average of 306 inmate.-, in 1903. 

Only 2'5 per cent, of the population (4,5 per Cent, males, Education. 
0-2 per cent, females) can read and write, compared with a 
Provincial average tif 3-1 per cent. The proportion is dis- 
tinctly higher in the case of Hindus than of Mu>almans, and 
the Sah.tranpur and Roorkee tahsils are better than the other 
two. In 1880-1 there were 157 schooks with 5,000 pupils, 
exclu.iive of private and uninspected schools. In 1903-4, 198 
public institutions ('ontained 8,158 pupil.s, of whom 581 were 
girls, besides 429 private .schools with 6,198 pupils. Of 19S 
schoiils ( lasscd as piibiit , four were nian.igeil iiy Oovernnient, 
and 117 liv the I 'istrii t anil municijial boards. Of the total 
number ot iiupiis, 12,000 were m piiinaiv 1 kisse,. Tliee\|nn 
diture on educ.uion was 2-6 lakhs, of whii h i'9 lakhs was 
met from Provincial revenuis, Rs. 30,000 trom Lo, al funds, 
and Rs. 9,000 from fees. The greater part of the (iovernment 
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expenditure is on the Roorkee College. There is a famous 
school of .Trabic learning at Tteoband. 

I’hcre are 15 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
tion for So in-patients. In 1903 the number ot cases treated 
was 107,000, of whom 2,500 were in-patients, and S,ooo 
operations were performed. The total income was Rs. 21,000, 
chief! V from Local funds. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1903-4 was 37,000, or 
36 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is compulsory only 
in the municipalities and the cantonment of Roorkee. 

[District CnotVAvr (1875, under revision); L. A. S. Porter, 
Sett/-, ment Rep-trt { i Rq t ).] 

Saharanpur Tahsil. — Xorthernmost tahsll of Saharan- 
pur Itistrict, United I’rovinces, l\ing between 29° 52 and 
30" 24' X. and 77'- 26' and 77° 53' E., with an area of 
619 square miles. It is divided into iow parganas ■. Faizabad, 
Itluzaffarabad, Saharanpur, and Haraura. The boundaries are 
artificial on the south and east, while the Jumna flows on the 
west, and the .Siwaliks form the northern boundary. The 
population rose from 312,498 in 1891 to 334. 6S1 in 1901. 
'There are 497 villages and one town, S.xh.Tr.vnpur, the head- 
quarters of the District and tahsU (population, 66,254). In 
1903-4 the demand for land revenue was Rs. 4,26,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 69,000. The rainfall is 3S inches, being slightly 
above the District average. In the north is a strip of forest 

land. Of 370 square miles under cultivation in 1903-4, 51 

were irrigated. Irrigation is chiefly supplied by the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, which runs through the western portion. Much 
has been done to improve the drainage of the north-western 
portion, which i.s intersected by a network of small streams. 

Deoband TahsU. — Southern tahsil of Saharanpur District, 
United Provinces, lying between 29'^ 34' and 29' 53 X. and 
77" 21' and 49 E. On the south it marches with 

Mu/affarnagar Di.strict. but the boundaries are artificial. 

'The ta/istl comtirises three parganas — Rampur, XSgal, and 
] )ei (band- -and ha-, an area of 385 square miles, of which 320 
were cultivated in 1903 4. The population rose from 205,627 
in iSgi to 220,152 in 1901. 'The tahsil contains three towns, 
DEoiiANn ([lopulation, 20,167), the tahsil head-quarters, and 
Rampur (7,945) being the largest ; and 3 1 1 villages. In 1903-4 
the demand for land revenue was Rs. 3,85,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 64,000. The west of the tahsil is irrigated by the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and the east by the Deoband branch of the 
Lpper Ganges Canal. The latter work, opened in 18S0, has 
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been of great value. The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 112 
square miles. 

Roorkee Tahsll. — Eastern tahsil of Saharanpur District, 
United Provinces, lying between 29° 38' and 30° 8' N. and 
77° 43' and 78' 12' E., with an area of 796 siiuare miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Si\valik:<, <3n the east by 
the Ganges, and orr the south by Muzaffarnagar District. It 
coiiiprises the of Roorkee, Jwalapur, Manglaur, and 

Ehagwjnpur. The population fell from 290.49S in 1891 to 
286,903 in r90i. There are 426 villages and six towns, 
Hardwar Union (population, 25,597), Roorkee (17,197), 
the iahstl head-quarters, and MANirLAirR (10,763) being the 
largest. In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue v\as 
Rs. 3,86,000, and for cesses Rs. 62,000. In the same year 
the area under cultivation was 369 square miles, of which 
38 were irrigated. Besides the forests on the slopes and at 
the foot of the Siwaliks, the /u/ovV contains 20 square miles of 
grazing reserve south of Roorkee, known as the Pathri forest, 
and a large area of low-lying land in the Ganges khadar. The 
head-works of the Upper Ganges Canal are near Hardwar, 
but the area irrigated in this tahsll is small. The average 
rainfall is about 43 inches, being the highest in the Iiistrict. 
Succes.sful drainage operations have been carried out near 
Pathri. The tahsll forms a regular subdivision of the Dis- 
trict, with a Ci'.tlian Joint Magistrate and a 1 leputy-Magistrate 
recruited in India, who reside at Roorkee. 

Nakur Tahsil. — South-western tahsi of Saharanpur Dis- 
trict, United I’lovincc', l>ing betACen 29 39 and 30' 10 

X. and 77" 7 and 77 34’ E. It comprises four par:'anas — 
Sult.inpur, Sarsaw.l, X'akur, and Gangoh — which all he on the 
east bank of the Jumna. The total area is 42S .square miles, 
of which 306 were cultivated in 1903-4. The population 
rose from 192.657 in 1891 to 203,494 in 1901. There are 
394 villages and eight towns, including Gangoh (popula- 
tion, 12,971), Ami'ahta (5,751), and X'akC'r (5,030), the 
head-tiuartcrs. In 1903—4 the demand for land rccenue was 
Rs. 3,29,000, and for cesses Rs. 55,000. About one-third 
i.f the Ai/o /7 lies in the Jumna khadar. 'I'ho eastern portion 
Is iingaled by the Eastern Jumna ('anal, which supplied 
24 squ.ire ncilis in 1903-4, while no square miles were irrigateii 
from Wells. 

Ambahta. -'D-wn in the X'akur ta>n:.’ of S.il'.iranpcr 
District, E'nited I’rovini cs. situated in 20 52' Xk and 77 

20' E. Population (1901), 5,751, Muhammcaian.- being nearly 
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twice as numerous as Hindus. The place was originally a 
cantonment for Mughal troops, established by Firoz Shah 
Tughlak, and was known as Firozabad. The present town is 
modern, but contains two mosques, one built about 1516 and 
the other in Humayun’s reign. The tomb of Shah Abul 
Maall, who died in the seventeenth century, is a fine domed 
building with minarets, still in good repair. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, the annual income being 
about Rs. 1,600. Ambahta carv'ed doors have a well-deserved 
reputation. 

Deoband Town. — Head-quarters of the tahstl of the same 
name in Saharanpur District. United Provinces, situated in 
29' 42' X. and 77' 41’ E., <m the old road from the Doab to 
the I'unjal), clo.se to the main line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway. Population (1901 ), 20,167, of whom more than 
half (11,825) were Musalmans. 

According to legend, the town owes its name to the presence 
of a sacred grove {Devi ban), and an annual religious assembly 
still take.s place in a neigbouring wood, where there is a temple 
of De' L Local tradili<jn relates that the Pandavas spent their 
first e.xilc here, and tlie firrt is said to have been one of the 
earliest t(j fall in the raid of Salar Masud Ghazi. During the 
Mutiny several disturbances occurred, which were repressed 
without much difficulty. 

The town is situated 2^ miles west of the East Kali Nadi, 
and the natural drainage of the country has been altered by 
the construction of the canals and railway. The outskirts 
have been fairly well drained, but the town itself presents a 
great problem. A scheme estimated to cost Rs. 50,000 was 
sanctioned in 1904, and the work is now approaching com- 
pletion. The Arabic College here i.-, one of the most important 
ot it.s kind in Upjier India. It was founded about 1S76 as an 
offshoot of the -Ajmer Gate College at Delhi, now defunct. 
-Students come from .Afghanistan, Pokhara, and Samarkand 
in one diici tion. and from Madras and Bengal in the other. 
The teai lung is eiitireh denoted to Eastern learning, especially 
Muhamni.ul.in theology, and the institution has no connexion 
with Gowrnnient. There are also an English and an Anglo- 
vernacular school, and a dispen.sarv. besides the /nunsifi and 
tahsUi offices. The municipalitv was constituted in 186S. 
'Pile income and expenditure from 1892 to 1901 averaged 
Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 37,000, chiefly 
from a special grant of Rs. 20,000 and from octroi (Rs. 15.000) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. iS,ooo. Deoband i.s a large grain- 
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exporting centre, and in the busy season several Calcutta firms 
have agents here buying wheat. Refined sugar and oilseeds 
are also exported, and the town is noted for the manufacture 
of cloth and country blankets. 

Gangoh. — Town in the Xakur iahsil of Saharanpur District, 
United ProvitK'es, situated in 21/' 47' N. and 77° 17 E. It is 
the chief toun in the /<iirga)ia of the same name. Population 
(t<)oi), 12,971, Hindus numbered 5,741 and Musalmaiis 7,172. 
I'he town consists of an old and new quarter, the funner 
founded by a legendary hero, Raja Gang, from whom its name 
is derived, and the latter by the famous saint, Shaikh Abdul 
Kuddus, who gives his title to the western suburb, where his 
mausoleum stands, built by Humayun in 1537. During the 
Mutiny Gangoh was frequently threatened by the rebel Gtijars 
under the self-styled Raja Fathu.'i ; but Mr. H. D. Robertson 
and Lieutenant Iloisragon attacked and utterly defeated them 
towards the end of June, 1857. There are three old mosques, 
two of which were built by .\kbar and Jahangir, besides a 
school and a dispensary. The town is liable to be flooded 
from a large swamp south of the site, but a scheme has 
been prepared to. drain this. The streets are paved and 
most of them have brickwork drains. Gangoh is administered 
under .\ct X.\ of 1856, the income raised being about 
Rs. 3,000 a year. It is the cleanest and best kept of all the 
towns under Act XX in the 1 hstru t. 

Hardwar. — .\ni-icni town and place of pilgrimage in 
Sah.tranpui District. United ProNinecs, situateii in 2u' 58' X. 
and 78' 10' L. Till 1900 it w.is the terminus of a hr.iiich of 
the (Judh and Roliiikhand Railw.iv opened in 1886, but it is 
now connected by rail also with Di.hk.v. The pilgrim route to 
the shrines of Kumaun pa.sses through it. The population 
fluctuates considerably according to the number of pilgrims 
visiting it, and has been: (1872) 21,553, (18817 28,10(1, 
(18911 29,125. and (1901)25,597. Of the total population in 
1901, Hindus numbered 18, 209 and Musalnians 7.119. 

The place lias borne sever.d names, .\ceording to tradition 
it was named K.Ipila after the sage of that name, who is s.iid 
to ha\e lived here. In the sereiith I'entiiry Hinrn Tsi.iiii; 
di scni'.c.l ,i town named Mo-\u lo, which was prob.ihly Mavura 
or .M iv.qcii. a suburb south of H.irihvar. '1 he ('hinc„f [ulanni 
also mentions tli.it tia-re was a Ilr.dinianie.tl temple north of 
Mo-vii-!o wiiu !i the Hindus called ' tlie a.i’i of the G.mgi 
and this nanu is reaularic Used, b-, t!,, \p,i',,ou 

madan historians for Haniwar. The n'eaiiing oi t:,- nri sent 
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name is disputed. Worshippers of Siva derive it from Hara, 
a name of .Siva, while the Vaishnavas claim that the correct 
origi!! is from Harl, a name of Vishnu. Ahul Fazl, in the 
reign of Akbar, refers to Mayh, known as Harldwara, and 
Tom (foryat, who visited the place in Jahangir’s reign, called 
it ‘ Harl-dwara, the capital of Siva.’ 

The town is beautifully situated on the right bank of the 
Ganges, at the foot of the Siwaliks, close by the gorge through 
which the river debouches on the plains. On the opposite 
shore rises the hill of Chandi Pahar, whose summit is crowned 
by a temple. The Ganges here divides into many shallow 
channels, with wooded islands between. One channel com- 
mences about 2 miles above Hardwar, and fiow.s p.tst the 
main town and its suburbs, Mfuapur and Kankhal, rejoining 
the parent river a little below the last-mentioned place. The 
head-works of the Upper G.vnoes C.vn.vl are situated on this 
branch, between Mayapur and Kankhal. The town has grown 
con.siderably since the early part of the nineteenth century. 
At the present day the great object of attraction ii the bathing 
ghat, called Harl-ka-charan or Harl -hi -pain (' \'ishnu's foot- 
print with the adjoining temple of Ganga-dwara. A stone 
on the wall of the ghat bears the footmark, which is an object 
of special reverence. Pilgrims struggle to be the first to 
plunge into the pool on great occasions, and stringent police 
regulations are required to prevent the crowd from trampling 
one another to death. In 1S19, 430 persons, including some 
sepoys on guard, lost their lives in this manner, and the ghat 
was enlarged. The great as.semblage of pilgrims is held 
annually on the first day of the month of Baisakh, the com- 
mencement of the Hindu .solar year, when the sun enters 
Aries. Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter is in the sign 
Atjuarius (Kumhh) at this time, and the occasion is considered 
one of special sanctity, the fair being called the Ki/mhh meld. 
In 1796 the attendance was estimated at aj millions, and in 
iSo.S at 2 millions. These were probably exaggerations, as the 
number at ordinary fairs was later found to be only about 
100,000. and at the Kumhh meUi about 300,000. In 1S92 the 
fair wa.s broken u[) on account of an outbreak of cholera, and 
the vast concourse of people sent off by rail before the great 
bathing day. The result of this action was the formation of 
the Hardwar Improvement .Society, supported by contributions 
trom Hindus all over India, which has introduced various 
sanitary reforms. The bottom of the pool has been paved, 
and the current of the Ganges directed so as to secure a con- 
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slant strong flow of water, while an iron railing has been erected 
to prevent bathers from being carried away. Another sacred 
pool, called Bhimgoda, has been enlarged and paved, and water 
is now supplied from the Ganges. The society also furnished 
part of the funds required to bridge a torrent-bed lying between 
the station and the town. Tlague broke out in tSiiy, but was 
quickly suppressed. .V few more casts took place in 1S98, 
and the measures a.lopted to prevent the s[)reat! led to a riot, 
1 he numbers at the fair have decreased considerably .since 
plague appearetl. The numbers at any tine time are als{) 
affected by the fact that pilgrims now visit Hardwar throughout 
the year, instead of only on the fi.xed days. On the great 
bathing day at the Kumbh fair of 1903 about 400,000 persons 
were present. Cholera, however, broke out ; and although the 
cases at Hardwar were few, the disease was carried by the 
pilgrims into the hill tracts leading to the Himalayan shrine.s. 
In eaily da\s riots and bloody fights were of common occur- 
rence amid the excited throng. In 1760, on the great bathing 
day, the rival mobs of gosainsaxvi. iairlgts had a long battle, in 
which 1,800 are said to have perished. In 1795 the .Sikh 
pilgrims slew 500 of the g/^sains. 'rtmur plundered and 
massacred a great concourse of |)ilgrims here shortly after 
seizing Delhi in 139S. In 1894 it was antii ifiated that the 
flood caused by the Goiin.I I..\kk would damage the town 
and head-works of the canal . but the river rose only 12 feet, 
and the damage was not excessive. The tr.rde of the town is 
Cisnfineil to suppKing the wants of the piCrmis, and to the 
through traffic with I'ehra. Ilranclw s ot the .American 
Alethodist Mission are maintained at Jwftlrpur ,ind Kankhal. 
The Harelwar Union munieiiiality was constituted in 1S6S, 
and include.s the two \illages of Mayapur and Kankhal. The 
income and e.xpenditure from 1S92 to lejor averaged about 
Rs. 43,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 91,000, of which 
Rs. 31,000 was dcrued from octroi, Rs, 20,000 from a 
loan, and Rs. 33,000 from the [lilgrim tax, I'he expenditure 
was T-2 iakh.s ; chiefly on the fair. Rs. .84,000. 

Manglaur. — Town in the Roorkee fi/isU of S.rh.aranpnr 
Distrii t. United I’roNincies, situ.Ued in 21U 4.8' X. and 77 53 F.., 
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grown in the neighbourhood are irrigated from the canal and 
are exceptionally fine, and there is a great demand for manure. 
The place was formerly noted for carjientry. This industry, 
which had begun to decline, has now revived ; and verv good 
chairs and other articles are made. The iMuhammadan weavers 
are much impoveri.shed. Manglaur is admini.stered under 
Act XX of 1S56, with an income of about Rs. 3,500. Much 
has been done to improve its .sanitary condition. 

Nakur Town. — Head -quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Saharanpur District, United Provinces, situated in 
29"^ 56’ N. and 77'’ 18’ E. Population (1901), 5,030, Hindus 
and Musalmans being about equally divided. X^akilr is said 
to have been founded by Xakula, one of the Pandavas, from 
whom Its name is derived. The town .suffered much in the 
Mutiny and was burnt by a party of Gujar.s ; but a relieving 
force recovered part of the plunder. There is a fine Jain 
temple, and also a tahslll school, a dispensary, and a sarai, all 
well built. Act XX of 1856 is in force, and ta.vation yields 
about Rs. t,ioo a year. The site is raised and well drained. 
There is very little trade. 

Rampur. — Town in the Deoband tahsil of Saharanpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29” 48 X. and 77° 28' E., 
on the old road from .Saharanpur to Delhi. Population (1901), 
7,945, the number of Hindus and Musalmans being about 
equal. The town is said to have been founded by one Raja 
Ram, and according to tradition it was captured by Salar Mastid. 
There is a fine modern Jain temple, and also a tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint. Shaikh Ibrahim, near which a religious 
fair is held in June. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,000. There is some 
trade in grain, and the town is noted for the manufacture of 
glass bang!e.s. 

Roorkee Town (Rurkl). — Head-quarters of the tahsjl oi 
the same name, and cantonment, in Saharanpur District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29" 51 X'. and 77" 53' E.. on the main 
line ot the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and connected by 
road with .‘^aluiranpur and Hardw,ir. '1 he Upper Ganges Canal 
pas,ses between the native town and tlie cantonment. IMpuia- 
tion (1901), 17,197. Hindus numbered 9,256 and iMuham- 
madan s 6,197. 

Roorkee was the head-ijuartens of a mahal or piuxa/ia men- 
tioned in the .lui i-.lkfiarl , but about 1S40, when the Ganges 
Canal works commenced, it was a mere mud built village on the 
banks of the .SoL.ixi. It is now a fair-sized town, with broad 
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metalled roadways meeting at right angles, and lined with excel- 
lent shops. The town is provided rvith good saucer drains, 
flushed with water pumped from the canal. A short distance 
above the town the (hinges Canal is carried over the wide bed 
of the Solani by a magnificent brick aqueduct. Roorkee first be- 
came important as the head-quarters of the canal work.shops and 
iron foundry, whiih were established in 1S45-6, and extended 
and improved in 1S50. For thirty- years the wiirkshops were 
conduited rather on the footing of a private business than as a 
Government concern. In 1886 they were brought under the 
ordinary rules for Government manufacturing departments. 
The annual out-turn is valued at about 2 to 3 lakhs, and 
eighty workmen were employed in 1903. Roorkee is the head- 
quarters of the Bengal Sappers and Miners, who have large 
workshops employing 135 men in 1903. The mo.st important 
institution is, however, the Th<imason Fngineermg College, 
called after its founder, who was Lieutenant-Governor from 
1843 to 1853. This institution had its origin in a class started 
in 1845 to train native youths in engineering, to assist in the 
important public works then beginning. The decision arrived 
at in 1847 to carry out the Ganges Canal project increased the 
necessity for a well-trained staff of engineers, and the I'ollcge 
was 0[)ened in 1S4S. In 1851 there were fifty .student^, and 
forty-two had entered the service. Up to 1S75 each student 
received a stipend : but from that year the number of scholar- 
ships and the number of guaranteed appointments were limited, 
thouuh education remained piaitii ally free, ^inl e iSp'i all 
students e\ee[it 'olilier' and ir.i!u,5trial a;ipuniict> h.ive paid 
fees, liut the appliiatioiis for admission far cm eod the accom- 
modation. In the same year the methods of instruction were 
greatly developed, and the college was practically rebuilt. 
There are now chemical, physic'al, electrical, and mechanical 
laboratories, and technical workshops fitted with the latest 
tools and mm hinery. The pre.ss is sup[)!ied with power 
machines, and turns out all varieties of work beside.s ordinary 
printing. There are also mechanical and industrial classes. 
The total number of students in 1903 4 was 309 ; and in 1903 
the press eniploved 125 workmen, and the workshops 52, 
bcsidi s 77 students. Roorkee is also the lu ,id . juarti rs 
of the .socKtv for tlu' I’roji.tgation of the (;os[,e! and 
Anitrican Mi tbodist .Missions iti this liistru r, i he Joint 
Maui.strate .mil ihe I letmtv -( 'ol'ei tor post,,! to the subiio is,on. 
and an Kxeculive Engineer ol tin Lj'per ( >ang' s ( aii.d, re 
Side here. 
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Tlie niuni';ifa!ity wa^ creatrd in iSoS. 'I'lic income and 
expcndituie from rSyj u> rgoi averaged Ri, 17.000 and 
Iv-). lO.ooo. In 1903-4 the income was R'. 27,000, chiefly 
from oi.troi ( R-?. i6,oooj , and the exnettrliture wot' Rs. 28,000. 

Besides the Bengal .'-tappers and .Miners, two heavy Batteries 
of artillery are ordinarily stationeel here. The cantonment 
income and expenditure arc about Rs. 6,000 annually, and 
the population of the cantonment in 1901 was 2,Q5r. 

Saharanpur City.— Heail-quarters of the ])i-trict and 
tahsil of the same name in the United Provinces, situated in 
^ 9 ' 57' hi- and 77" 33 E., <iS8 miles bv lail fn.im Howrah and 
1,069 from Iloiiibay, It lies on the old road from the Do.ib 
to the Punjab, and is the northern terminus of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway mam line, which here meet.s the 
Xorth-M'estern Railway. 'I'he pojiulation has risen in the last 
thirty years; (1872) 43.S44. 59,194, {1S91) 63,194, 

and (1901) 66,254. More than half the total are Musal- 
mans (37,614). The history of the city has been given in 
that of the Thstnet. It was founded about 1340, and derives 
its name from a .Mu.salman saint, .Shah Haran C'hishti. In 
Akbar's time it was the capital of a sarkar, and was sufficiently 
important to be constituted a mint town. 

The city lies in a low moist situation on both sides of the 
Dhamaula Nadi, and is also traversed by the Pandhoi Xadr. In 
1S70 both of these streams were improved and deepened, with 
marked benefit to the public health. In rgoo the main 
city drain was paved and cunetted, and a scheme for flushing 
all drains is under con.sideration. About three-fourths of the 
houses are built of brick, and trade is increasing. The open- 
ing of the Xorth-A\'e.-,tern Railway in 1S69 gave the first inipetus, 
and the construction of the Oudh and Rohilkhand line in i,S.S6 
has still turther increased the importaiu.c of .'^ah.aranpur. 
The place has, however, lost the traffic to the hill station of 
MiN.soorie, which now passes by the Hatdwar-L)ehra Railway, 
opened in 1900. Besides the ordinary District staff, the officer 
in ( harge of the Betanical .Survey of Ufiper India and the 
Executive engineer, upper division, Eastern Jumna Canal, 
reside here. .Saharanpur also has large railway workshops, 
which employed 241 hands in 1903. and in the same year two 
cotton-gins employed 15.S and a rice-imll 92 hands. Wood- 
carving is an impiiwtant industry, and really good work can 
be obtained. The Gciveinment Botanical gardens, founded in 
1817 on the site of an old garden of the Rohillas, cover an area 
oi 156 acres, and sell large quantities of fruit trees, strawberry 
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plants, timber, and ornamental trees and shrubs, and flower 
and vegetable seeds, besides supplying drugs to Government. 

The former stud farm, with an area of 2,413 acres, is now 
a reserve lemount depot, at which imported horses are trained 
and acclimatized for the army. The American Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches have missions here, and there is a 
fine Muhammadan mosque built on the model of the Jama 
Masjid at Delhi. 

Saharanpur was constituted a municipality in 1S67. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Ks. 62,000 and Rs. 59,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 93,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 65,000); and 
the e.xpenditure was Rs. 77,000. 

Sarsawa. — Ancient town in the Nakur tahsjl of Saha- 
ranpur District, United Provinces, situated in 30' i’ X. and 
77' 25’ E., near a station of the .same name on the North- 
Western Railway, and on the old road from .Saharanpur to the 
Punjab. The population fell from 3,827 in 1S91 to 3,439 
in 1901. The town takes its name from Siras Pal, who was 
attacked and defeated by Nasir-ud-din of Ghazni, and it is 
also said to have been plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni. In 
Babar's time the mound was still a .strong brick fort, and the 
town and fort are mentioned as important places in the .li/i-t- 
Akban. According to one version, Sarsawa was the birthplace 
of the celebrated saint Gug.a or Zahir, who is reverenced by 
both Hindus and Muhammadans all over Northern India ’. 

Muzaffarnagar District. - District in the Meerut Di\i-Loim- 
sion of the United Provinces, Iving between 29 10’ and 

29' 45’ N. and 77' 2 and 78' 7' E., with an area of 1,666 and river 
square miles. On the north it is bounded by Saharanpur system. 
District, and on the south by Meerut, while the Ganges 
separates it on the east from Bijnor, and the Jumna on the 
west from the Punjab District of Karnal. Muzaffarnagar con- 
sists of a central elevated tract, flanked on either side by the 
low-lying land or kkldar of the Ganges and Jumna. The 
Ganges kbiJdar is a precarious tract of moist land with scanty 
cultivation, hut generally covered with coarse gr.ass and occa- 
sional pati hcs of tamarisk. The northern portion, ini luded in 
the ( '.ordhanpur is especially liable to flooding from 
the .601, \M ruer. which is increaseil l)\ [lercol.ition from the 
Ujiper ( ianges Canal. I >rains and dams have been i im^trui ted 
with but little success, and the khidar is chiefly valuable ,is 
a grazing-ground. The Jumna kh'idar is less swamp;., out is 
' W. Crooke, J'jJ’uUr Ktii'icn i/.Wr: .^1,: j. 173. 

u.r. I. L’ 
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equally poor, and much of it is covered with dhdk jungle 
{ HiiLa frondusa). The uplands are divided into four tracts by 
four rivers flowing from north to south. On the east is the 
lar^e tract lying between the old high bank of the (danges and 
the KalI Xadi (West), which is watered by the Upper flanges 
Canal. This tract is generally fertile, but is crossed by a sandy 
ridge, and suffers from excessive moisture near the Kali Nadi. 
Between this river and the Hindax lies another fertile tract, 
which was immensely improved by the opening of the Deoband 
branch of the Ganges Canal in iS8o, as the spring-level is very 
low. This area is less sandy than the first, but is crossed by 
one well-defined belt of sand. \Vest of the Hindan, sand is 
comparatively rare: and the tract between this river and the 
KarsunI or KrishnI is uniformly good in the centre, though less 
fertile in the north and south. Between the KarsunI and 
Katha. which marks the beginning of the Jumna tract, lies an 
area which is flourishing in the south, but inferior in the 
north, where population is scarce. This tract is watered by 
the Eastern Jumna Canal. 

Geology. The fiistrict consists entirely of the Gangetic alluvium, 
which varies from fine sand to stiff clay. 

lioiany. The botany of the District presents no peculiarities. In the 
north-west corner d/uk jungle is abundant. About i6 square 
miles are under groves, the mango, pomegranate, and guava 
being the favourite trees. Shisham. jdmun, and siras are 
the most common species in avenues. Thatching-grass is 
abundant, but its use is giving way to that of tiles. 

Faona. Wolves are fairly common, and wild hog swarm in the 
khddar and near the canals. Hog deer are also found near 
swampy land, and leopards are occasionally seen. Tigers, 
which Were formerly common, are ncjw very rare. 

Climr-te The climate is comjiarativelv cool, owing to the proximity 

and tern- hills, and the mean temperature is about 76''. There 

ps-raiurc. ’ ‘ ' 

can be no reasonable doubt that the wide extension of 

irrigation has had a prejudicial effect on the climate, and its 
stopiiage near towns has occasionally been necessary in the 
interest of the public health. 

Kainfall. The rainfall over a long series of years has averaged 

33 inches, increasing gradually from 30 inches in the west 
to about 37 inches in the east. Large variations from the 
normal are not very r<5mmon. 

History. Tradition represents MuzalTarnagar as having formed a 

portion of the Pandava kingdom, which had its capital at 
Hastinapur in the adjoining District of Meerut, and at a more 
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historical date as being included in the dominions of Prithwi 
K-aj, the Chauhan ruler of 1 )elhi. Authentic history first 
shows us the country around Mu/aftarnagar at the time of the 
Musalman comjuest in the thirteenth eenturv, and it remained 
a dependency of the \anous dvnasties who ruled at Delhi until 
the final dissolution of the iMughal empire. 1 he eailiest 
colonists proliabh eonsisteil of Arvan settlers, lir.Unnan and 
Rajput. The} were succeeded by the J.its, who o( etipied the 
whole southern portion of the l)istri('t, where their de scend.ints 
still form the chief landowniiyg class. At a later date, the 
Oujars took possession of the poorer tracts which the lats hail 
left unoccupied, and they, too, are still to be found as zamin- 
dars. Finally, with the Muhammadan irruptions, bodies of 
Shaikhs, Saiyids, and Pathans entered Mu/affarnagar, and 
jiarcelled out among themselves the remainder of the territory. 

Timur paid one of his san.uuinary \isits to the 1 tistrii t in 
13Q9, when all the infidel inhabitants whom lie i-ould ea[)ture 
were mercilessly put to the sword. Under .\kbar, Mu/affar- 
nagar was included in the sarkdr of Saharanpur. During the 
seventeenth century, the Saiyid family of Barha rose to great 
eminence, and filled many important offices about the court. 
Their ancestors are .said to have settled in Mu/affarnagar about 
the year 1350, and to ha\r enjoyed tin- patron.tgc of the ^ai}id 
dynasty which ruled at Delhi in the suc'ceeding century. In 
1414 Sult.ln Khizr Khan conferred the ccuitrol of .'sah.lranjiur 
on Saiyid Salim, the chief ef their frati rnit\ ■ and from that 
time forwaid they rio.. i.ipidl} to t.^rritonal p.c.wr and; . ourt 
influenae. P'niler .\kbar and hi' 'lu c as, rarU'Us brara lie.s 
of the IS.lrha stock became tlie lea.inig landowners in the 
Province. They were celebraletl as tlarmg military leailer-,, 
being employed by the emperors on all services of danger, 
from the Indus to the Narbad.i. It was mainly ihrnuah their 
aid that the victory near Agra was won in 1707. bv which 
Bahfulur Sh;ih I made good his claim to the imperial title. 
I'he part whirii they bore in the reroltition of 1712, when 
Farrukh Siyar was elev.ited to thi' throne, belongs to the gt neral 
history of India, .\s a reward for the imjiortant ser%i(Ss 
rendered on that o( e.ision. Niiyid Alidiilldi was appoint'd 
\\ .1 ir ol the I in j lire, and .'sai\id llus.nn .Vli rominan ii.r in 
cliii f. t.'n t'l.L-ii .fi:l in 1721, the pow, r of the P, 7 r!i:i funilv 
began to w.ine, nniil, m 17,77. th. y wer .almost e\:< i inin.ited, 
on a pn t:. \t ijt .i n-i" '.lioU' lic'i.n, ta. their iii'.tti i.it. 1 n.i niv 
the I\di/[r Kain.iraiil dun. 

During tlie wiuec of tlte ouastne;' <-J.: st.th ' „n;ury 
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Mu/affarnagar suffered fioni the same Sikh ini:ur-.ions which 
devastated the remainder of the Upper Doab. '1 he Sikhs 
were assisteei in their raids by the GCijars, whose semi-nomad 
life made them ever ready to join in rebellion against the 
government of the time. As regularly as the crops were cut, 
Sikh chieftains poured their predatory hordes into the Itofib, 
and levied an organized blackmail. The country was divided 
between them into regular circuits, and each chieftain collected 
requisitions from his own circuit only. It was during this 
anarchic period that those mud forts began to spring up which 
became in time so characteristic of the Upper Doab. In 178S 
the Distiu't fell into the hand-' of the Marathis, under whom 
the famous military adventurer, George ’i'homas. endeavoured 
with Minie success to prevent the constant raids across the 
Jumna. The Begam Siimru of Sardhana in Meerut District 
held large possessions in the southern parganas at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

After the fall of Ai.Igarh in i So,;, the whole Doab as far 
north as the Siw.ilik Hills came, without a blow, under the 
power of the British. A final .Sikh invasion occurred in the 
following year, encouraged by the advance of Holkar’s forces ; 
but it was promptly suppressed by Colonel Burn, who drove 
the intruders back across the river. 

..-'^he first incident which broke the course of civil administra- 
tion was the Mutiny of 1857. On the news of the outbreak at 
Meerut, the Magistrate of Muzaffarnagar, who was then in 
weak health and about to go on leave, issued orders that all 
the public offices should be closed. This measure naturally 
produced a general impression that British rule was suspended. 
At fir.st there was no open rebellion, and the semblance of 
government was kept up, but {ilunder and incendiarism went 
on unmolested. At length, on June 21. the 4th Irregulars 
rose in revolt and murdered their commanding officer a.s well 
as another European, after which they marched off to Shamil. 
Five days later, a party of the 3rd Cavalry arrived at the town ; 
and on July i Mr. K. M. Edwards came in from Sah.aranpur 
with a body of Gurkhas, and took charge of the administration. 
Vigorous measures were at once adopted to repress crime and 
collect revenue, the good effects of which became quickly 
apparent. The western parganas, however, remained in open 
revolt ; and the rebels of Th.tna Bhawan attacked Shamil, 
where they massacred 113 persons in cold blood. Reinforce- 
ments shortly after arrived from Meerut ; and 'I'hana Bhawan, 
being evacuated by the rebels, had its walls and gates razed to 
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the ground. After this occurrence no notable event took place, 
though the troops were kept perpetually on the move, marching 
backwards and forsvards along the Ganges, and watching the 
mutineers on the opposite bank. Order was restored long 
before the end of the Mutiny. 

There are no important Hindu buildings, but pious Muham- .trehaeo- 
madans have erected many mosque.s and tombs in diflerent 
pans of the District, .'several buildings at K.\iran'\ date from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; at Majhera. iS miles 
south-east of Muzaffarnagar, there are some .sixteenth-century 
tombs of the Saiyids ; and at Ghausgarh, 2 1 miles north-west, 
are the remains of a fort built by Najlb Khan, the Rohilla, 
and a fine mosque erected by his son. 

The District contains 15 towns and 913 villages. Popula- The 
tion has risen steadily. I'he number at the last four enumera- 
tions was as follows: (1872) 690.107, (1S81) 758,444, 

(1891) 772.874, and (1901) 877,188. There are four tahsiJs — 
MuzAFF.VRN.tG.AR, K.viRAN.t, J.ANS.VTH, and Bui'H.tx.t — the 
head-quarters of each being at a town of the same name. 

The chief towns are the municipalities of Muzaffarn'agar, the 
administrative head-quarters of the District, Kair.vxa, and 
K.vndui.a. The principal statistics of population in 1901 are 
shown below ; — 
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Budhana, which has the densest population, ha? the smallest 
area of inferior khiidar land. Between 1891 and 1901 the 
District shared in the general prosjierity of the Upper Do.lb, 
which profited by the high prices in 1S96-7. mIicii famine 
attacked other parts of the Provinces. Hindus number 
607.0=0. or 60 per lent, of the total : Muhamniad.iiis, 255.000, 
or 29 per < cut. ; and Jains, 10,150. or 1-2 per cent. Tb.e 
number of .Vr\as is 3.000, and this form ot beliet is r.ipidi) 
increasing. .More than 99 pier cent, of the population speak 
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Hindustani. A .small coLjny of emigrants from Sind still 
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use Sindi. 

Among the Hindus, Chatnars (leather-workers and labourers) 
number 135,000 ; followed by the Jdts (83,000), who are ex- 
cellent cultitators. Kahar.s (labourers, cultivators, and fisher- 
men) and Brahmans, with 47,000 each, come next. Rajputs 
include 29,000 Hindus and 24,000 IMusalmans ; and Banias 
29,000, many of whom are Jains. Among the castes peculiar 
to the western Districts t)f the United Provinces are the Jats ; 
the Gujars (agriculturists), 31,000 ; Saini.s (cultivators), 26,000 ; 
and 'I’agas (agriculturist.s), 10.000. The Baurivds (726) are 
a criminal tribe peculiar to this Di.strict, the members of which 
steal and pass base money all over India. They are con- 
fined to a tract in the extreme west of the District, where 
the) v.e-re Settled by Government. The most numerous 
Musalman caste is that of the julahasor weavers (29,000) ; but 
the Saiyids, who have been referred to in the history of the 
District, are ver) influential, though they number only 14,000. 
.'shaikhs number 26,000; Pathans, 12,000; Telis (oil-pressei's), 
14.000: and Ka.ssabs (butchers), 14,000. 'I'he Jhojhas (8,000) 
and Garas (6,000) are excellent cultivators, found chiefly in 
this Di.strict and in Saharanpur. The population is largely 
agricultural, 49 per cent, being supported by occupation.s con- 
nected with the land. General labour supports ii percent, 
and personal services to per cent. 

Out of 1,402 Christians in 1901, natives numbered 1,259, 
of whom nearly 1,200 were IMethodi.sts. These are all recent 
converts of the American Methodist Mi.ssi(rn, which has a 
branch here. The American Presbyterian Church also com- 
menced work in 1S87. 

The mo't striking feature in the methods of cultivation is 
the high -.tandurd Set in the Jat--. Manure is not confined to 
the area immediatelv surroundiiij; the village site, but each 
field (it good land is manured in turn. This is largely due to 
tlie im[iortance of the sugar-cane crop, which rei|uires much 
manure and carelul cultivation. The injurious saline efflores- 
cence (.ailed reh is lound rnoet abundantly in the Jumna 
khtldar -awA near the Plastern Jumna Canal, and occasionally 
along the West Kali Xadi and the Gange.s Canal. 

The tenures are those found in most parts of the United 
Provinces. In 1890 there were 1,347 i,oAg l>/i(uyd- 

chard, and 579 pattiddri mahdh. The [irincipal agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the table on the ne.xt page, 
the areas being in s'quare miles. 
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'I’liu nio'5t iinporUmt luud-grains arc wlical and gram, the 
areas under which in 1903-4 were 445 and 1S9 squ,ire miles 
respectively, or 38 and 16 per cent, of the net area cropped. 

more valuable crop is, however, sugar-cane, with an area of 
no Mjuare miles. Rice, which is increasing in importance, 
especially in the case of the finer varieties, covered 86 square 
miles. Cotton is a valuable cro]), but was grown on only 22 
siiuare miles, chiefly in Budhana. Indigo cultivation has 
almost died out. 

I'he development of the canal system — especially the exten- Improve- 
sion of canal irrigation to the tract between the K.ill Nadi and '"‘-nts in 
Hindan — has been an important factor in the agricultural con- 
dition ; and it has been assisted by drainage operations, which practi^ic. 
have led to the extension of cultivatic>n by 10,000 acres in the 
north-west corner of the lli.stnct alone. 'I'he normal area 
cultivated is about 66 per cent, of the whole. .Mu.tafiarnagar 
wheat is celebrated throughout the Provinces, and carefully 
selected seed is ex[)ortcd to other lUstncts. 1 rum 1895 to 
npo loans were fieel> taken under the Agru ulturisls' l.o.uis 
-Ve't, the total being about Rs. Oo.ooo ; but the annual ad- 
vances since then have fallen to about Rs. 1,500 or Rs. 1,000. 

Advances under the Land Improvement Loan.s .\ct amount to 
only about Rs. i ,000 annually. 

The domestic breed of cattle is inferior, and the best cattle C.attlee^ 
are imported from the Punjab. The khadar is, howexer, 
noted as a grazmg-ground where breeders bring cattle. Hor.se- " 
breeding is very popular, and there are about 20 Cjovernment 
stallions and 600 branded niare.s. Kvery year in March a 
large horse show is held at Mu/aftarnagar, where about r.ooo 
animals are exhibited. In 1003 the supervi.sion of liorse-hreed- 
ing in this 1 lisiru t was transferred from the ( ivil Vctenn.ir) 
to till- Remount department. R.ajptits, |.rts. ,ind flupirs .ire 
the < hk f bo ed'.rs, tshet p are kept for their wool and me, it. 
and go.its for milk and meat. 

Few 1 listrii ts are so well |irotci ted by ( anaL as M a/a ff.ir- Irrigation, 
nagar. Almost evert psirt of the upland area i- commaucted, the 
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western portion by the Eastern Jumna Canal, tlie centre by 
the Iieohand branch of the Upper Ganges Canal, ami the east 
by the latter main canal and the ..Vnilpshahr branch, More 
than 1,000 siiuare mile.s are commanded and 450 cuuld be 
irrigated annually. In 1903-4, 340 .square mile.s were irrigated 
by canals and 130 by wells, other sourcc.s supplving only 7 
square miles. Well-irrigation is e.specially required in the 
western tract to .supplement the supply front the Eastern 
Jumna Canal. The usual method of supply is by a leathern 
bag with a rope and pulley wtjrked by oxen ; but the Persian 
wheel i.s used in the west of the District. The Canal depart- 
ment has constructed and maintains more than 500 miles of 
drains. 

Minerals. The chief mineral product of value i.s kankar or nodular 
' limestone, but this is .scarce. Reh, a saline efflorescence of 

varying compo.sition, is used for glas.s-making and some other 
purposes. 

Arts and There are few manuffletures of importance. Cotton- weaving 
supports about 3 per cent, of the population. At Kair.ina 
calico-printing is carried on to a small extent for a loi'al market ; 
and ornamental curtains are made there and at a few other 
places. Good country blankets are manufactured, especially 
at Gangeru, and are exported. A coarse blue faience is made 
at Miranpur, but this is inferior to the products of other 
District-i; papier mache is prepared in small quantities at 
the same place. Two small indigo factories are still worked. 
The use of iron sugar-mills has led to the establishment of 
depots for their supply and repair in many towns. 

Commerce. The most important article of export is wheat, which has 
obtained a good name and commands a high price in the 
European market, \early 30,000 tons of wheat were exjjorted 
annually between 1897 and 1901 from Miizaffarnagar and 
Khatauh .stations. Large quantities of unrefined sugar are 
also exported, usually by railway, bat the trade with the 
Punj.ib is partly earned on by means of pack-camels. The 
othi r exjiorts are rice and nilseed.s. 

R.-uIw.iys I’he North-Western Railway from Delhi to .‘saharanpur 
.im! ro-rds. througli the centre of the Di.strict from south to north, 

and has four stations. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
just touches the District in the north-east corner, but hardly 
aftects it. A light railway is under construction from .Shahdara 
in Meerut District to Saharanpur, which will tap a rich tract 
in the west of the District. 

There are only 78 miles of metalled roads and 321 RiilL.s of 
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unmetalled roads. All but 35 miles are maintained from Local 
funds. Avenues of trees are kept up along 150 miles. Good 
village roads are incompatible with easy canal-irrigation, and 
the local roads are often extremely bad, especially in the north- 
ern part of the Jumna Canal tract. 'I'hey are best in the 
south of the District. The Ganges /■/’Ja'u.'' aKo has jxsor com- 
munications. 'fhc Gange.s is crossed by two boat bridges, and 
thcie are two main ferries o\er the Jumna. 

The Ganges Canal is used for the transit of grain and 
timber, but the rivers are little used as means of tommuni- 


Kothing is known of the history of famines in Muzafifarnagar Famine, 
before British rule, but it probably suffered less than the Dis- 
tricts farther south in the many severe visitations which devas- 
tated the Doab. .Scarcity was felt in 1803, and again in 1824, 
and famine in 1S3;, when R.s. 40,000 of revenue was remitted, 
d'he Eastern Jumna Canal was opened in 1S30. and the Ganges 
Canal in 1854. Owing chiefly to the latter, the famine of 
1860-1 was not much felt. The Anupshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal was, however, commenced as a relief work. In 
1868-9 the protection of the canals was even more marked, and 
large stores of grain exi^tcd, while distress was further relieved 
by the demand for work on the Sind, Punjab, and i>elhi (now 
called the Xorth-Western) Railway. Numbers of immigrants 
poured in from Bikaner and M'e^tern Rajputana. Since 1S69 
the District has practically escaped famine, and high prices in 
1877, i.sgb. and 1900 Were a source of profit to the agricultural 
inhabitant', though immigrants in distressed < ircumstances 
were numerous. The opening of the 1 tcoband branch canal 
in 1880 ha.s further protected an important tract. 

The l)i.strict is divided into four tahslls and seventeen District 
parganas. The normal District staff includes, be.sides the 
Collector, four Assistants with full powers, one of whom 
is a Covenanted Civili.an, when available, the rest being 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. 

There are two Miinsifs in the District, which is included in Civii 

the juri'dietion of tin Subordinate Judge of .Sah.aranpur and in 

. , crime, 

the ( ivil and Stesion Judgeship of the same plaeo. Mu/affir- ^ 

nagar li.i' a bad reputation for murders and cattle-theft, while 

gang (l.n oitn-s ,ire not uneommon. TheGuiarsare jiarticul.arlv 

turbulent, and the Ilaumas .anil gip'\ tribes — ^urh as S.an 

si\as, Kanjais, and N.its — are responsible lor many thefts ami 

burglaries. Infantu idi was forim rlv wre [iree.ilent. but i- not 

suspected now-, 
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land The District was acquiied in icSoj, and at first part was 

revenue includeil in Saharanpur District, and part administered by 

tration'.' the Resident at Dellii. In 18^4 the present Distiict was formed 
bv creating a sub-colleetorship at Mu/attarnagar, which became 
a separate District in 1S26. The early settlements thus lurnied 
part of those for Saharanpcr. (Quinquennial settlements were 
made in 1S25 and 1S30, the latter being extended till 1840, 
Operations for the first regular settlement began with measure- 
ments in 1836 and 183S, when the soil was classified into 
circles and average rent-rates were obtained to form the basis 
of assessment. The rent-rates were really calculated from 
valuations of produce and the method of division of that 
produce, as rent was generally paid in kind, and in many 
villages where the tenure was bhaiyach'ini there were no rents, 
as the co-sharers cultivated practically the whole area. The 
total demand was it -2 lakhs calculated at two-thirds of the 
rental ‘assets,’ and the settlement lasted twenty years, ^\'ar, 
famine, and pestilence swept over the District before the next 
settlement operation.s began in i860, and the new revenue 
at half ‘asset.s' remained at ii-2 lakhs. In thi.s settlement 
rent rates were calculated on an average of the rates paid m 
previou.s years. Inquiries were made with a view to making a 
permanent settlement, which was not granted, and the assess- 
ment was raised in various tracts in 1870 where it was found 
inadequate. The last settlement was completed in 1S92 for 
thirty years, and the revenue was fixed at 15-1 lakhs, rising to 
15,6 lakhs. The assessment was based on recorded rents, cor- 
rected where necessary ; but the area for which rents were not 
paid was as high as 47-5 per cent, of the total, chiefly owing to 
the large proprietary cultivation. The revenue amounted to 
48 per cent, of the a.'.se.'-Sable ‘as-vets.’ The incidence varied from 
Rs. 1-3-0 to Ks. 3-6-0 per ai re, the average being Rs. 2-6-0. 

The collectiiun-. on account of land revenue and total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 


1890-1. I 191)0-1 i(4)3-4. 

Land revenue . . 14.20 12,18 ; 15. 5^ ^=^<59 

Total revenue . . , 15,02 iS,oi j 22,0:; ’ 21,92 


.ocal >elf- 
em- 
inent 


There are three municipalities — Muzai farnaoar, K..vni)HI,a, 
and Kair.vn.v — and eleven towns are administered under Act 
XX ot 1856. In 1903-4 the District board had an income ot 
i-t lakhs and an expenditure of 1-4 lakhs. The expenditure 
on roads and buildings was Ks. 64,000. 
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The District Superintendent of police is assisted by three Tolice am 
inspectors, and is in charge of 75 officers and 296 men 
of the regular police, besides 209 municipal and town police, 
and 1,277 village, road, and canal watchmen. The average 
daily number of prisoners in the jail in 1903 was 168. 

The District takes a medium place in the Provinces as Education 
regards the literacy of its ]ioj)ulation, of whom 2-6 per cent. 

(4-7 males and o-i females) can read and write. In 1880- 1 
there were 135 schools under Government inspection, attended 
by 3,779 pupils, and in 1900-1 156 schools with 6,366 
pupils. In 1903-4, 194 such schools contained 7,404 

pupils including 192 girls, besides 398 private schools with 
5,533 scholars, of whom 157 were girls. Of the public schools, 

2 were managed by Government and 1 1 4 by the District and 
municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 32,000, 

Rs. 4,000 was derived from fees and Rs. 28,000 from Local 
and municipal funds. 

In 1903 there were seven hospitals and dispensaries, with Hospitals 
accommodation for 65 in-patients. The number of cases 

1 - pensaries. 

treated was 70,000, of whom 1,000 were in-patients, and 
4,600 operations were performed. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 12,600, chiefly met from Local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4, 29,000 persons were vaccinated, repre>eming 33 Vaccina- 
per 1,000 of the ptipulation. Vaccination is compulsory only t'on 
in the nuinit;i[)alincs. 

[ H. R. Xcvill, District Gazetteer (1903) ; J. 0 . Miller, Settle- 
ment ReJ'l'rt )l<Sl)2}.'' 

Muzaffarnagar Tahsil. — (diural tahssl of Miuaffariiagar 
District, United Provinces, stietching noith-east to the Ganges, 
and lying between 29^' 22’ and zef 45' X. and 77' 27' and 
78' 7' E., with an area of 464 square miles. It comprises five 
parganas : Muzaffarnagar, Baghra, Charthawai, Pur Chhapar, 
and Gordhanpur. The population has risen from 206,496 in 
1891 to 239,064 in 1901. The tahsil contains 264 villages 
and three towns: namely, Muz.vfFARN.xcAR (population, 

23,444), the District and tahsil head-quarters. Pur (6,384), 
and Char rn.vwAi. (6,236). In 1903-4 the demand for land 
revenue was Rs. 4,03,000, and for cesses Rs. 51,000. The 
taheil lies chictly on the ujiland area of the District : but 
pa/ga/ia ( lordh.uipur, situated in the Ganges hh lJar, is a low- 
lynig swanipv tract in .1 .state of fhroni< di-pression in spite of 
attempts to drain it. In 1894 the inhabitants of this pargana 
were removed, owing to llie fe.ir that the (faixt L\R!, Wi iild 
flood the whole area when it hurst ; and tile tract is still largely 
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waste. The fa/isl/ is well irrigated by the U[iper Ganges Main 
Canal and the Deoband branch. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 334 square miles, of which 137 were irrigated. 

Kairana Tahsil. — North-western tahsil of Aluzaffar- 
ii.agar District, United Provinces, lying between 29^ 19' and 
29" 42' N. and 77° 2' and 77° 30' E., with an area of 464 
square miles. It comprises five parganas — Kairana, Jhinjhana, 
Shamil, Thana Bhawan, and Bidauli — and was formerly known 
as Shamil. Population increased from 200,157 in 1891 to 
224,679 in igoi. The tahsil contains five towns: namely, 
K.vir.In.v (population, 19,304), the head-quarters, Th.vna 
Bhaw.vn (8,S6i), -Shamli (7,478), JalIl.vc.vu (6,822), and 
Jhin'jh-\\a 15,094) ; and 256 villages. In 1903-4 the demand 
for land revenue was Rs. 3,86,000, and for cesses Rs. 50,000. 
The river Jumna forms the western boundary, and the adjoin- 
ing tract lies low and is intersected by jhlls and watercourses. 
The eastern half of the tahsil i.s, however, part of the upland 
tract and is irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal. In 1903-4 
the area under cultivation was 291 square miles, of which 13 1 
were irrigated. 

Jansath Tahsil. — South-eastern tahsil of the .Muzaffar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, lying between 29° 10' and 
29° 36' N. and 77° 36' and 78° 6' E.. with an area of 451 square 
miles. The population increased from 193,533 in 1891 to 
216,411 in igoi. The tahsil contains four towns: namely, 
KhataulI (population, 8,695), MTranpur (7,209), Jansath 
{6,507), the tahsil head-quarters, and BhukarherI (6,316); 
and 244 villages. In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue 
w,as R.S. 3,60,000, and for cesses Rs. 47,000. The Ganges 
bounds the tahsil on the east, and the low land on the bank 
of the river is swamjiv : but the greater part lies on the upland 
and is protected bv the Upper Ganges Alain Canal and the 
Anupshahr branch In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
307 .sfiuare miles, of which 115 were irrigated. 

Budhana Tahsil. — South-western tahsil of Muzaffar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, lying between 29'^ 12' and 
29^^ 26' N. and "i'j'' 9' and 77'^ 42' E., with an area of 287 
.square miles. The population increased from 172,688 in 
1S91 to 197,034 in 1901. There are two towns with a fiopu- 
lation exceeding 5,000 — Kaniihl.v (11,573) and Buiih.ana 
(6,664), the tahsil head-quarters ; and 149 village.s. In 
1903-4 the demand for land revenue was Rs. 4,09,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 50,000. The tahsil is the most thickly popu- 
lated in the District, supporting 686 persons per square mile. 
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as compared with a District average of 527 ; it is also the most 
closely cultivated. The Eastern Jumna Canal and the Deoband 
branch of the Upper Canges Canal provide canal-irrigation. 
In 1903- 4 the area under cultivation was 235 square miles, of 
which 104 were irrigated. 

Bhukarheri. — Town in the Jansath taJml of Muzaffar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29’ 30' K. and 
77 ° 57' E., 15 miles from Muzafiamagar town. Population 
(1901), 6,316. The inhabitants are chiefly Jats, who attained 
considerable power in the days of Pathan supremacy. There 
is an old tomb of a saint who is reverenced throughout 
Northern India by the Hindus as Gharib Nath, and by 
the Muhammadans as Gharib Shah. 

Budhana Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Muzaffarnagar District, United Provinces, situated in 
17’ N. and 77° 29' E., 19 miles south-west of Muzaffar- 
nagar town. Population (1901), 6,664. During the Mutiny 
the place was held by the rebels, but was retaken in September, 
1857. It lies close to the Hindan, but the main site is raised, 
and is fairly healthy. The town is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. 1,000. Besides the tahsili, 
it contains three schools and a dispensary. 

Charthawal. — Town in the Di.strict and tahsll of Muzaffar- 
nagar, United Provinces, situated in 29" 33' N. and 77' 36' E., 

7 miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar town. Population (1901), 
6.230. Under native rule it was the head-quarters of an 
< 7 w.>/. It now a ^mall agrii ultural town, adnuni-,iered under 
.-Vet .XX of i;s50, with an income of about R>. 1,500. 

Jalalabad. — Old town in the Kairana tahsll of Muzaffar- 
nagar I)istrict, Unittd Provinces, situated in 29 37 N. 

and 77° 27 E., 21 miles from Muzaffarnagar town. Popu- 
lation (igoi), 6,822. It is said to have been founded bv a 
Pathan named Jalal Khan in the reign of .Vurangzeb. .V 
mile awa) lie the ruins of the celebrated fort Ghausgarh, 
built by the Rohilla leader, Najib Khan, with a beautiful 
mosijue which was built by his son, Zabita Khan. Jalalabiid 
was often sacked by the Marathas during the rule of 
Z.ibita Khan, and a Maraiha still holds a small giant 
closi- hv. During the Mutiny the Pathans of this place 
remained quiet, and one of their leaders did good service 
as tahsildar of 'I'haxv Uh.vwvn' after its eapture. The 
town Is .iilnimistered under .\< t XX of iSjf). with .in income 
of about Rs. 2,300. There are two schools, wrdi more than 
100 pupils. 
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Jansath Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil oi the same 
name in Muzaffarnagar Histrict, United Provinces, situated in 
2y tq' X. and 77' 51' E., 14 miles from Muzai'farnagar town. 
Population (1901), 6.507. The town is famous as the home of 
the Jansath Sait ids, who held the chief power in the Delhi 
empire in the early part of the eighteenth century. Jansath 
was s.icked .and destroyed by a Rohilla force, under the orders 
of the Wazir Kamar-ud-dm, in 1737, and many .Saiyids were 
slain or e.xiled ; but some of their descendants still live in 
the town. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 2,000. Jansath contains a tahsili, 
an .\nglo-\crnacu!ar school opened by private subscription, 
at'ii.l a di'pcii'arv. Much has been done lately to improve the 
place by pat ing the streets and the drain.s. 

Jhinjhana .— 1 own in the Kairana hiksil of Muzaffarnagar 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29^ 31' K. and 77° 13' E., 
on the left bank of the Katha, 30 miles from Muzaffarnagar 
town. Population (1901), 51094- The town is the home of 
a family of .Shaikhs who have resided here from an early date. 
It contains 3 . dargak oi a Muhammadan saint built in 1495 and 
several monuments (T the -Shaikhs, the chief being a mosque 
and tomb built in 1623. decorated with coloured tiles. Thin- 
jhana i.s administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs, 1,700. It was formerly very dirty ; and although the 
streets have recently been paved, it is still unhealthy. 

Kairana Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in .Muzaffarnagar District, United Provinces, situated in 
29” 24' N. and 77® 12' E. It is the terminus of a metalled 
road from Muzaffarnagar town. The population is increasing 
slowly and was 19.304 in 1901. Mukarrab Khan. [ih\s!ci.in 
to Jahangir .ind .Shall J.ah.an, received the tiiwn and surrounding 
country as a grant. He built a and laid cut a beautiful 

garden with a Large tank, and the tmin also contains several 
mosques d.uing from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
K.ar.in.a is built partly on the low-lying Jumna 7;hidar and 
p.irtlv on tile rising dope to the u[)land plain, and has a clean, 
Well-paved bazar. The town was constituted a municipality 
in 1S74, During the ten ye,ir.s ending 1901 the income and 
C-xpenditur'' averaged R.s. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 1 6,000, chiefly derived from octroi (R.s. 12,000) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. iS.ooo. Drnamental curtains are 
made here by pasting sm.ill pieces of looking-glass on coloured 
cloth. 1 here i.s a considerable amount of traftic in grain with 
both the Punjab and the railway, and a small calico-printing 
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industry. Besides the tahsllh there are a fnunsifi, a dispensary, 
and two schools. 

Kandhla. — Town in the Budhana tahsil of Muzaffarnagar 
District, Unitetl rrcjvinces, situated in zg'' ig' N. and 77° 16' 
E., near the Eastern Jumna (ianal, zg miles south-west of 
Muzaffarnagar town. I'opulation { igoz). 1 1,563. It is situated 
on low ground and the neighhourhood is swampv. I'he more 
important streets are metalled and drained. Kandhla was ron- 
stituti d a municipality in 1872. The income and expendi- 
ture during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 6,700. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 1 1,000, chiefly derived from octroi 
(Rs. 6,600); and the expenditure was Rs. 11,000. There is 
a considerable local trade in grain, cotton, and cloth, which is 
manufactured here. The school had 130 pupils in 1904. 

Khatauli. — 'I'own in the Jan.sath tahs^d of Muzaffarnagar 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29' 17' N. and 77° 
44' E., on the North-Western Railway and on the road from 
Meerut to Roorkee. Population is increasing steadily, and 
was 8,695 in igot. The town is of some age, and contains 
four large Jain temples and a large sarai built by Shah 
Jahan. It first became of importance during the Bihar 
famine of 1S74, when all the surplus grain in the Di.strict was 
exported from the railway station. The streets have recently 
been paved and masonry drains constructed. Khatauli is 
admmi.stered under Act XX of 1S56. with an income rif 
about Rs. 3,000. Its tra<!e is chiefly connected with the 
expert cf grain .m.l sug'ar, anil is largely in the hands of Iain 
meich.itUs. '\\\\: tah^dl 'chcol h.is 64 pupils, and an .tided 
Jain schtjol 38. 

Miranpur. — Tijwn in the Jansath tahsd of Muzaffarnagar 
District, United Province.s, situated in 21/ 17' X. and 77° 
57' E., 20 miles from .Muzaffarnagar town. Po[mlation ( igoi), 
7,209. It is the home of a fiimily of Saiyid.s, descended from 
a member of the Chhatrauri branch of the famous Barha 
Sail Ills. E.irly in 1858 it was attticked by the Ihjnor rebels, 
but '.Ui'i C'>-'fully held by Briti'-h troop^. Miranpur is adminis- 
tered under .^ct XX of 1856. ivith an inctmie of about 
Rs. 2.000. At one tune there was a large local trade in nee, 
NUg.,r, 'lilt, anil ar.im . but the opening of the raiiw.iv h.is 
diViTtC'l II i.ie lo Kh.'.taiili and Mu/affarnanr. Blankets are 
still iiiaile ill .1 l.irge exti nt, .md aKo eii.sr'e blue potlerv and 
papier lie’ll he gi’nCe There an tim 'Ui.iU sihoifn. 

Muzaffarnagar Town. — IB ad- piartcr' nf the Ti’-tnct 
and 61/07/ of the 'ame name, Uniti 6. I’n.iinie-, in 
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2<y 28' X. and 77^ 41' E., on the main road from Meerut to 
Roorkee and Hardwar, and on the Xorth-Westcrn Railway, 
The population is increasing rapidly: (1872) 10,793, I1881) 
15,080, 11S91) iS,i66, (1901) 23,444. In 1901 Hindus 
numbered 12,847 tind Musalm.lns 9,519. The town was 
founded by the son of Muzaffar Khan, Khan-i-Jahan, in the 
reign of Shah Jahan, about 1633, close to the site of an older 
town known as Sarwat. It remained a place of little importance, 
until in 1824 it became the head-quarters of a sub-collectorship 
of Saharanpur District, and two years later Muzaffarnagar 
District was formed- It is a closely-built town, crowded 
with small streets, but is well situated on high land above the 
Kali Xhidl, to which the drainage is carried. Besides the 
ordinary oriices, there are a town hall, high and middle schools, 
and male and female hospitals. There are no resident officials 
besides those of the ordinary District staff. The American 
Presbyterian and Reformed Methodist Missions have branches 
here. Muzaffarnagar was constituted a municipality in 1S72. 
The income and e.\[)enditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 22,000. In 1903-4 the income vas R.s. 35,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 21,000) and house tax 
(Rs. 6,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 46,000. A drainage 
and paving project was completed in 1903 at a co.st of more 
than Rs. 30,000, and the town is now very well drained. The 
place owes its prosperity largely to the export trade in wheat 
and sugar, and the only considerable manufacture is that of 
blankets. Every year in March a horse show is held here. 
The high school contains 230 pupils, the tahslli school 160, 
and a girls' school 35. 

Pur. — Town in the District and faksil of Muzaffarnagar, 
United Province.s, situated in 29" 39' X. and 77' 51' E., 16 
miles north of Muzaffarnagar town on the metalled road to 
Roorkee. Population (1901), 6,384. The town is surrounded 
by fine groves and contains some good brick houses, but 
the drainage is defective. In the low waste land close by 
an important camj; is formed for artillery practice every 
cold sea^on. The town is administered under Act XX of 
1S56, with an income of about Rs. 1,500. 

Shamil. — Town in the Kairana taksil of Muzaffarnagar 
District, United Province.-., situated in 29'^ 27' N. and 
77' r8' E., on the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar town 
to Kairana. Population (1901), 7,478. It was originally 
known as Muhammadpur Zanard.fr, and formed part of the 
grant made to Mukarrab Kh 3 n, physician to Jahangir and 
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Shah Jahan. The town was built later by a follower of 
Mukarrab Khan’s called Shyam. In 1794 it was the residence 
of a Maratha commandant, who was suspected of intriguing 
with the Sikhs. Lakwa Dad.l, the Maratha governor, sent 
George Thomas against the town. Thomas stormed it. and 
killed the commandant and his principal adherents. In 1804 
Colonel Burn was surrounded near this place by an over- 
whelming force of Marathas, who were joined by the inhabi- 
tants, but he was relieved by the opportune advance of Lord 
Lake. During the Mutiny the tahsildar of Shamli gallantly 
held the town and kept communications open for several 
months, but was defeated and slain by the Shaikhzadas of 
Thana Bhatvan in September, 1857. The head-quarters of the 
tahsil and tnunsifl have been removed to Kairax.v, owing to 
a terrible epidemic of fever. The place was once a muni- 
cipality, but decayed, and is now administered under Act XX 
of 1S56, the income being about Rs. 2,500. Four schools 
are maintained. 

Thana Bhawan. — Town in the Kairana tahs'il of Muzafifar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 35' N. 
and 77° 25' E., 18 miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar town 
on an unmetalled road. Population f 1901), 8,861. In the 
Ain-i-Akbarl the pargana is called Thana Bhim ; but the 
present name is said to be derived from an old temple of 
BhawanI, which is still much resorted to. The town was a 
centre of disaffection in 1S57, when the inhabitants, headed 
by their KazI, Mahbiib All Kh.an, and his nephew, Inayat .VlT, 
broke into open rebellion. .\.mong other daring feats, they 
captured the iahsill, then at .SH.\MLi, and massacred the 113 
men who defended it. Thana Bhawan was soon after taken by 
the Magistrate, with some Sikh and Gurkha levies, after a fight 
of seven hours. The walls and gates were levelled to the 
ground and no further disturbances took place. The town 
decayed after the Mutiny, but the population has increased 
during the last thirty years. It contains a primary .school 
and .some seventeenth-century mosques and tombs. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, the income from house 
ta.x being about Rs. 2,500. 

Meerut District (Merath). —District in the L'nited Pro- 
vince--, lying between 28“ 33' and 29'" 18' N. and -f 7' and 
78' 12' E., with an area of 2.354 square miles. It i.-- bounded 
on the north by Mu/.iffarnag.ir District and on the .south 
by Bulandshahr, while the Ganges divides it on the east from 
Moradabad and Bijnor, and the Jumna on the wO't from the 
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Punjab Districts of Karnal and Delhi. On the banks of these 
great rivers are stretches of inferior low-lying khddar land. 
I’he rest of the District is, for the most part, a level upland, 
the edges of which are scored by ravines. This may be divided 
into three main tracts. The western division, stretching almost 
to the Upper Ganges Canal, has an extraordinarily rich and 
uniform soil, except immediately above the rivers Jumna and 
Hindan. East of this lies a shallow depression with poor 
natural drainage. The third tract, extending to the high banks 
of the Ganges, is characterized by the presence of sandy 
dunes, which are scattered in various directions in the eastern 
portion, but form a well-defined ridge in the west. 

Besides the Jumna and the Ganges, the most important 
river is the Hixd.xn, which runs through the west of the 
District and has a considerable area of khddar land. Two 
small streams called Chhoiya, and a cut called the Abu Nala, 
carry off part of the drainage of the central depression and 
the eastern tract into the ill-defined bed of the K.\Li N-vdi 
(E.vst). In the extreme east of the District the Burhganga, 
or ‘old Ganges.’ forms a^ chain of swamps close below the old 
high bank. 

Meerut is situated entirely in the Ganges alluvium, and 
kankar and saline efflorescences are the only minerals. 

The botany of the District presents no peculiarities. There 
is very little natural jungle, and grazing land is chiefly found 
in the Ganges and Jumna khddars, and to a less extent along 
the Hindan. The District is, however, well wooded, and 
groves cover 21 square miles. The commonest tree is the 
mango, but the bel and guava are largely grown for fruit, and 
the shisha?n is planted in the road and canal avenues. 

Leopards are fairly common in the Ganges khddar and 
ravines, but tigers are extremely rare. Antelope are numerous 
in most parts of the District : Meerut is famous for wild hog, 
and the pig-sticking competition held annually for the Kadir 
(khddar) Cup in March or April is well-known. Other animals 
found include the wolf, fox, jackal, hog deer, and nilgai. 
Game birds are numerous. Duck and teal are found along 
the Kurhganga and other rivers, and in the larger swamps 
in the interior. .Snipe, geese, black and grey partridges, quail, 
[iigeons, and sand-grousc are also common. 

I'he comparatively high latitude and elevated position of 
Meerut make it one of the healthiest Districts in the plains of 
India. From November to March the weather is cool and 
invigorating, hoar-frost being frequently found in January at an 
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early hour of the day. The hot westerly winds begin in April, 
and the rains set in about the end of June. The mean 
temperature is about 77°, ranging from 57° in January to 
91° in May or June. 

The District is practically the meeting-place of the Bengal Rainfall, 
and Bombay monsoon currents. The annual rainfall for thirty 
years has averaged 29 inches ; but it varies in clifferent parts, 
and the south-west of the District receives less than the north- 
east. Considerable fluctuations occur, and in five years end- 
ing 1895 the average was 47 inches, while it sometimes fails 
below 20 inches. 

The District is connected with the earliest traditions of the Histoiv 
Lunar race of the Hindus. A small hamlet on the high bank 
of the Ganges is believed to mark the main site of Hastinapur, 
the capital of the Kauravas and Pandavas, which was washed 
away by the Ganges. 'I'he Asoka pillar, now standing on the 
ridge at Delhi, is said to have been removed from near 
Meerut city, and remains of Buddhist buildings have been 
discovered near the Jama Masjid. In the eleventh century a.d. 
the south-western part of the District was held by Har Dat, 
the Dor Raja of Baran or Bulaxdsh.vhr, who was defeated by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018. According to tradition, the north 
of the District was held by the Taga.s, who were driven south 
and east by the Jats. The Meos were called in by the Gahlots 
and expelled the Dors. The first undoubted Muhammadan 
invasion was that of Kutb-ud-din. the general of Muhammad 
Ghorl. in 1102, when the ( ity of Meerut was taken and all the 
Hindu lemiilcs were i onverted into mosipaes. Under suc- 
ceeding Sult.ins we hear little ot the District, which may 
therefore be considered to have escaped any notable mis- 
fortune, until the Mongol invasion of 1398. Timur swooped 
down upon Meerut with more than ordinary barbarity, and was 
met with equal Hindu obstinacy. At the fort of Loni, manv 
of the Rajputs burned their houses, with their women and chil- 
dren within, and then sallied out to sell their lives as dearly 
as thev could. After the capture, Timur ordered the massacre 
of all the Hindu prisoners in his camp, whom he himself 
repiescnts as numbering 100,000 persons. He then went < >n 
to the s.i(_k of 1 )elhi, and returnevl to the town of Meerut, 
then ruled bv an .M’gli.hi chief named Ilias. Timur first 
made his appro, n.hes bv mining, and on the second day carried 
the walls bv storni. All the males were [lut to the sword, 
and the fortiiicatKuis and houses ot the Hindus ra/ed to the 
ground. Thence his army pro<'eeded northward .dong the 
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two great rivers, taking every fort, town, and village they 
passed. 

The firm establishment of the Mughal dynasty in the 
si.xteenth century, and the immediate neighbourhood of their 
court, gave Meerut a period of internal tranquillity and royal 
favour. The valley of the Jumna became a favourite hunting 
resort for the imperial family and their great officers. Pleasure- 
gardens and game-preserves were established in the low-lying 
tracts just opposite Delhi ; while it was for the purpose of 
watering one of these that the Eastern Jumna Canal was first 
designed. After the death of Aurangzeb, Meerut, though 
nominally subject to the Delhi emperor, was really ruled by 
local clueftains : the .Saiyids of Muzaffarnagar in the north, 
the Tats in the south-east, and the Gujars along the Ganges 
and in the south-west. It was also e.xposed to the same 
horrors of alternate Sikh and Maratha invasions which 
devastated the other parts of the Upper Doab ; while the Jats 
and Rohillas occasionally interposed, to glean the remnant of 
the plunder which remained from the greater and more 
fortunate hordes. 

From 1707 till 1775, Meerut wa.s the scene of perpetual 
strife ; and it was only rescued from anarchy by the exertions 
of a European military adventurer, Walter Reinhardt or 
Sombre, one of the many soldiers of fortune who were 
tempted to try their destinies in Upper India during the 
troubled decline of the Delhi dynasty. After perpetrating the 
massacre at P.xtn.x, 1763, Reinhardt established himself at 
S.tRDH.\N.\ in one of the northern parganas of Meerut ; and 
on his death in 1778 left his domains to his widow, generally 
known as the Begam Sumru, from the assumed name of her 
husban<l. This remarkable woman was of Arab descent, and 
originally followed the trade of a dancing-girl. After her 
marriage with Reinhardt, she was baptized into the Roman 
Catholic Church, to which she became a considerable 
bt nLt.ictrc-'S Meanwhile, the southern portion of the District 
still 1' maini/il in its anarchic condition under Maratha rule, 
until the fall of Delhi m 1803, when all the country in the 
possession of Sindhia between the Jumna and the Ganges was 
ceded to the British. Tlie Begam, who had uji till that time 
given .issistani'e to Sindhia, thereupon made submission to the 
new Gowrnnient, to whu h .she remained constantly faithful 
till her death in 1836, 

Meerut has few historn al incidents to show during the 
early British period ; but it has been rendered memorable by 
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the active part which it took in the Mutiny of 1857, being the 
place where the first outbreak occurred in Upper India. 

From the beginning of the year disquieting rumours had been 
afloat among the native troops, and the greased-cartridge 
fiction had spread widely through their ranks. In .April, 
a trooper named Brijmohan informed his C(pmrades that he 
had u-^ed the new cartridges, and all wouldl have to do so 
shortly; but within a few dats Jlrijmohan's hou'-e was set 
on fire, and from that time acts of incendiari'm bei ame 
common. On May 9, some men of the 3rd Bengal Catalrv. 
who had refused to use the cartridges, were condemned to 
ten years’ imprisonment. Next day, Sunday, May 10, their 
comrades took the fatal determination to mutiny ; and at 
5 p. m. the massacre of Europeans in the city began. 

The subsequent events belitng rather to imperial than to 
local history, and could not be adec]uately summed up in 
a brief n'sitml It must suffice to say that, thioughout the 
Mutiny, the cantonments remained in the hands of the Bnti.sh 
forces, and the District was on the whole kept fairly clear of 
rebels. Meerut was more than once threatened by M'alidad 
Khan, the rebellious chieftain of Malagarh in Bulandshahr 
District ; but his demonstrations were never very serious. 

The greatest peril lay in the threatened attack by rebels from 
Rohilkhand, which was successfully warded off. Indeed, it is 
a noticeable fact that the very city where the Mutiny broke 
out. and where the first massacre tocik place, was yet held by 
a sniill boilv of Europe.iiis, surrounded hy thousands of 
disaffected natices. under the \er\ shadow of Deliii. from the 
beginning to the end of that desperate struggle. 

Though many places are connected by tradition with the .Ar.haeo 
events related in the Mahabharata, such as Hastinapur, 
B.Aghp-XT, GARHMUKTES.aR, ParIchh.xtg.vrh, Puth, and Bar- 
nawa, very ancient temples or other archaeological remains 
have not been discovered. A mostjue built by Balban stands 
at Garhmuktesar, and there are a few Muhammadan buildings 
dating from the Mughal dynasty at Meerut. 

The District contains 27 towns and 1,494 villages. The T.hf 
population is rising steadily. The number at the last four ['oiD'- 
enumerations ecus as follows: (1872) 1,2711, 167, (iSSi) 

’i 3 ' 3 '', 17 p 11891) 1.391,458, and (1901) 1.540,175. The 
increase m the last decade ^lo-fi per cent. 1 was six times 
as great as the Provincial average. There are six tansU’s — 
Meerut, (dH.\7i.\Bvri, Mawana, BxGitp.xT. Sahiihanx, and 
Hapur — the head'iiuarters of each being at a town of the 
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same name. The chief towns are the municipalities of 
Mr.F.RU'r, the District head-quarters, Hapur, SAROH.aNA, 
GhaziaIiAIi, Maw.xxa, and the ‘ notified areas ’ of Basaut, 
B-fcHPAT, PiLKHuS, and Shahdar.T The principal statistics 
of population in 1901 are shown below : — 


■ 

Area in squaie 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

C - *-■ 

•fs 

3 3 
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, 1 

0 c k « 1 u._k — 
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3 ''h 

5 2^0 

.342,143 
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+ 4.9 ' 18,048 

Ghaziabad 
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27t>.,Slf' 


+ 1 1-9 7,122 

>ra\vanj. . 

-t.ti 

4 1 •^ 4 ' 

200,399 

4^*0 

-rI 2-7 . 3 , ,3951 

F^as;h[iat . 


6 2 1 S 

207 , .306 

735 

+ 14-4 , 7, 2-^5 

sSanlhana 


.! .24 

180,141 

721 

4 - 6-8 ! 5,198 

Hapur , . [ 

411 

2 . 392 

243,468 

592 

+ 14-8 1 6.910 

District total 

■*. 3.^4 

27 1-494 

1,540,175 

'■’54 

+ 10-7 47,961 


Ot the total population, 74 per cent, are Hindus. 23 percent. 
Mu.salnian.s, i per cent. Jains, 8 per cent. C'hri.stians, while 
.-Vryas number 5,000. The great density in the Meerut tahs'il 
is due to the large city of Meerut, while Mawana, which has 
the lowest density, includes a considerable area of Ganges 
khddar. More than 99 per cent, of the inhabitants speak the 
Hindustani dialect of Western Hindi. 

Among Hindus the most numerous caste is that of the 
Chamars (leather-dressers and labourers), who number 223,000, 
and form 20 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are 
followed by the Jats, 184,000, who are the most industrious 
agriculturists and hold a larger area both as proprietors and 
cultivators than any other caste. Brahman.s number 121.000 ; 
Kajputs, ,9,000 ; Banias, ^().,ooo : frujars, sli.ooo ; Tagas, 
41,000; Ahirs. 25,000; and Bhangis or sweepers, 44,000. 

1 he Jats, Gujars. and I agas are not found in the centre and 
east lit tlie Provinces, and the Taga.s (agriculturists) arc more 
numeriais here than in any^ other Drstrict. I he most numerous 
(Muhammadan tribe is that ot the Shaikhs, 50,000 j followed by 
Rajputs, 46,000. Julahas (w'eavers), 33,000: Pathans. 19,000; 
.Saiyids, 15,000 : and 1 agas, 20,000. More than 49 per cent, 
ot the pojiulation are supported by agriculture, ii per cent, 
by general labour, ro per cent, by jiersonal services, 3 per cent, 
by weaving, and nearly 3 per I'ent. bv grain-dealing. 

In 1901 there were 9.315 native Christians in the District, 
of whom 7,400 were Methudists and 1,100 Roman Catholics. 
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The four missions at work are the Roman Catholic, the 
Church Missionary Society, the American Methodist, and the 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches. Sardhana is the chief 
station of the Roman Catholics, who commenced work there 
at the end of the eighteenth century under the Begam Sumru. 

The Church Mis.sion.iry Society's mission dates from 1815, and 
the other two missions are of recent instilulion. The latter 
admit converts easily, and chielly labour among the lower 
classes. 

As IS usual in the Upper Uoab, the Jals are the liest (a-neral 
cultivators, and all good land is manured whether near the 

tiiinl cell 

Village site or not. 'I'he soil vanes from sand to thick clay ; ditions, 
but the greater portion is a fertile loam, and most of the 
District is capable of irrigation from canals or wells. The 
Ganges and Jumna and, to a smaller extent, the Hindan 
khildars a.xc precarious tracts ; but the District as a whole ranks 
a.s one of the finest in the United Provinces. 

The tenures are those common in the United Provinces. Chief 
More than 50 per cunt, of the total area is held in bhaiydchdni i'Kricut- 
tenure ; nearly 22 per cent, in imperfect pattldari-, and the statistic! 
rest in perfect pattiddri and zamUiddn' in equal proportions, 

'I'he main statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, 
in .square miles ; — • 
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M heat and gram are the most important food-grains, cover- 
ing an area of 634 and 241 .square miles respectively, or 36 and 
14 per cent, of the net area cropped, ^[aize and /yreue, with 
1 89 and 164 .sejuare miles, are also important. The mo.st 
valuable of the other crops are sugar-cane (>79 square miles') 
and ( otton (ho square miles). 

In tlv klhidar. cultnation depends chiefly on the season, Imgroic- 
ami in dry y ais con^iilemble areas ma\ be sown. The stnk- '"wa, m 
ing feature ot the Distrii't during the last thirtv vears is the^Jf"]^ 
increase bv about 5c per cent, in the .rrea umier suear-c.uie. pr.ietice. 
which is now the crop from which the tenants [uv the.r leiil 
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and the zamliulars their revenue. The area cioppcd in two 
consecutive harvests in the same )car, especially with maize 
in the autumn and wheat mixed with peas, &:c., in the .spiring, 
is al.so increasing. The area under cotton has declined, and 
indigo is grown only by a few of the large zamlndars. I'here 
is a small, but .steady, demand for loans under the Agricul- 
turists’ Loans Act, amounting to about Rs. 2,000 annually ; but 
advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act are rarely- 
taken. Out of Rs. 1 6,000 advanced during the ten years ending 
1900, Rs. 11,000 was advanced in the last year. A great deal 
has been done to improve the drainage of the District, by 
deepening and straightening some of the rivers, such as the 
East Kali Xacll and its tributaries, the two Chhoiyas, and by 
making cuts in other places. In the .south-west of the District 
an embankment has been nrade to prevent flooding from the 
Jumna. 

Private enterprise has done something to improve the 
ordinary inferior breed of cattle, and several zamtndars have 
imported good bulls from Hiss.Ir. The best of the cattle 
have been imported from the .same place, but many good 
animals are now bred locally. Horse-breeding has become 
an important busine.ss. Stables for a Government stud were 
established at Babugarli near Hapur in 1823, and many zamjn- 
ddrs turned their attention to horse-breeding. The mares were 
subsequently disposed of, though stallions are still kept by 
Government. There has been a considerable improvement in 
the last thirty years, and chargers are bred for the native 
cavalry and mounted police. Besides the stallions at Babu- 
garh, twelve others were maintained by Government in 1903, 
when the supervision of horse-breeding was transferred from 
the Civil \'eterinary to the Remount department. Good 
mules are also bred from Government donkey stallions. The 
sheep and goats of the District are of the ordinary inferior 
breed. 

About 40 to 60 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated 
according to the season. In t903-4 canals irrigated 494 
square miles, wells 271, and other sources 10. The west of 
the District is supplied by the PLvstkrn Jl'mx.v C.vn-.\l, the 
centre by the Uiu'hR G.\nges C.v.n.vi,, and the east by the 
.'Vnupshahr branch of the latter. Canals have to a large 
extent sujierseded wells ; and the area irrigated in the eastern 
tract has benefited especially, as well-irrigation was rare. It is 
only in parts of the Sardhana and Hapur tahslls that well- 
irrigation supplies a larger area than canals. 
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The chief mineral product is kankar, which occurs in blocks Minerals, 
as well as in nodules, and is used for roadmietalling and for 
making lime, as well as for building put poses. Up to 1833 
salt was largely manulactured, and a little saltpetre is still 
prepared. The saline efflorescence called rch, which contains 
carbonate of soda, is used for making country glass, and abo 
in dyeing and washing clothes. 

'I'he most important industry is tanning, though there is and 
no large tannerv. Much of the outturn is exported to Cawn- 
pore and Calcutta, but a fair amount is made up on the spot 
into shoes and sent to Delhi. Cotton-wearing is carried on 
largely at Meerut and several other places, but only for the 
local market. More than half the raw cotton grown is exported 
to Cawnpore and Calcutta. Two cotton pre.sses at Hapur 
employed 263 persons in 1904. The North-West .Soap Com- 
pany, Limited, at Meerut employs about forty hands, and an 
ice factory about twenty. There are also eleven indigo fac- 
tories, and a small flour-mill and oil-mill. Blankets are made 
at Nirpura in the Sardhana tahstl, ornamental pottery at Baha- 
durgarh in the Hapur tahsll, and cheap cutlery, glass bangles, 
jewellery, and furniture are turned out at a few centres. 

The exports consist chiefly of wheat, sugar, oilseeds, and Commerce, 
cotton, while the imports are metals, cotton cloth, building 
materials, ghi, drugs, and spices. The municipalities are the 
chief centres of trade, especially Meerut, Hapur, and Ghazi- 
abad. Internal traffic is very large. The sugar goes largely to 
the I'unjah and Rajputana, while wheat is exported to Europe. 

-V large proportion of the trade finds its wav to Delhi. Timber 
and bamboos are brought to Meerut from the forests farther 
north by the Upper Ganges Canal and the Ganges. 

Trade has been greatly fostered by the improvement of Railw-.-iys 
communications. The oldest railway is the East Indian, which 
just cuts across the south-west corner of the District. It was 
fidlowed by the North-tt'estern, which passes through the 
middle. In 1900 a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way w'as opened, which traverses the southern part. jVnother 
important branch of the same line connects Meerut city with 
Hapur, and will be continued through BrT„vM'sH-\iik to 
Km'Rj.r. 'I'he rich trai't between the North-Western Railway 
and the Jumn.t is to he opemd up bv a light railway from 
.Shahdara on the East Indian Railwas opposite Delhi to 
Saharanpur. 

'I’he total length of metalled roads is 216 miles, which is 
only exceeded in one District in the I’roxinre.s; ot these. 
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92 miles are Provincial and the rest local. There are also 
392 miles of unmetalled roads maintained from Local funds. 
There are avenues of trees along about iSo miles. The western 
part of the District is most in need of better communications, 
which will be supplied by the light railway referred to above. 

The Upper Doab was ravaged by famine at frequent inter- 
vals before British rule, and the disorder of the eighteenth 
century frequently caused distress ; but Meerut is not specially 
mentioned by the native historians. There was frequent dis- 
tress in the early years of the nineteenth century, and the 
famine of 1837 was exceptionally severe. In i860, after the 
di.sastrous effects of the Mutinv, famine was imminent ; but 
the railway works in the south-east of the District gave employ- 
ment to thousands. The famines of 1868 and later years 
hardly affected the District adversely, and relief works have 
chiefly been required for starving immigrants. This result 
is largely due to the perfect system of canal-irrigation, and 
the sturdy nature of the peasantry. In 1896-7, when famine 
raged elsewhere, the Jats of Meerut prayed openly for a 
continuance of the high prices which gave them such hand- 
some profits. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a Joint and Assistant 
Magistrate belonging to the Indian Civil Service, and by five 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India, all residing at Meerut. 
There is a tahsildar at the head-quarters of each of the six 
iahstls. 

The District and Sessions Judge has jurisdiction over the 
whole District, and also civil jurisdiction over the Sikandrabad 
tahsil of Bulandshahr District. He is aided by an Assistant 
Judge, a Subordinate Judge, and two Munsifs. In 1904 there 
were two additional Munsifs, and an additional Judge was 
sanctioned for three year.s. .V few village Munsifs ha\ e also 
been appointed. There is a special Cantonment Magistrate, 
with an assistant, at Meerut. As usual, the most common 
forms of crime are burglary and petty theft; but murder, 
robbery, and dacoity are more frequent than in most Districts. 
Case.s of rioting and criminal trespass are very common, and 
the Gujars in the Ganges and Jumna khCidars are notorious 
cattle thieies. Female infanticide was practised by Gujars 
and Jats, e.specially thi- former, hut has nearly died out. 

The area comprised in the District was acquired in 1803, 
and was at first administered as part of Saharanpur, of which 
it eventually formed the southern division with a Collector at 
Meerut. In 1S18 a separate Liistrict was made, which was 
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further subdivided in r824 by the removal of parts of what 
are now Bulandshahr and Muzaffarnagar. The early land 
revenue settlements were simply based on the previous 
demands, and consisted of twcr for a year each and two tor 
three years each, the last being extended up to 1815. when 
a settlement was effected for five years. No records exist of 
the subsequent arrangements till the first regular settlement 
was made between 1S35 and i<S37. 'I'here were signs of the 
coming competition for land, but rents were still mostly in 
kind. The as.sessinent was based on rates ascertained by 
converting average produce at market values, the rates being 
modified according to the condition of village.s. x\ large part 
of the District had formed the jCigir of the Begam Sumrti, 
which lapsed in 1836. Her system had been one of rackrent, 
qualified by an intimate knowledge of the cultivators and 
liberal advances. The total demand fixed for the whole 
District was 18-3 lakhs. The second settlement was made 
between (865 and 1870, when the demand vva.s raised to 21-8 
lakhs, though the share of the rental ‘assets’ taken had been 
reduced from 70 to 50 per cent. In this settlement, also, 
rates were calculated on produce, having regard to soil classifi- 
cation. The last settlement was completed in 1901. It was 
based on the rental ‘ assets,' but involved a careful soil classifica- 
tion and the fixing of standard circle rates, which were of 
special importance, as nearly half of the area was not subject 
to cash rents, most of it being under proprietary cultivation. 

very minute analysis of the rents actually paid was thus 
required, and the proportionate rental value of different soils 
was ascertained, d'he rents paid by occupancy tenants were 
enhanced in many cases, and the revenue finally fixed was 
29'9 lakhs, representing 48 per cent, of the corrected rental 
‘assets.’ The incidence per acre of cultivation is Rs. 2-14-0, 
being the highest for any District in the Provinces. It 
varies in different parts from Rs. 2 near the Ganges khaJar 
to more than Rs. 4 in the west. I’he collections on account of 
land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in thou.sands 
of rupees : — 


j j iS.'-’o-l 4 

j Lmid rf Venue . . [ 2 i. 2 =; 22.11 27,95 | 

I Tt>tal revenue . . 27,04 54-0^ 40’57 44-3^ i 

Besides the five niunu'ipalitics. Meerut. Ghi/iabaii. Hapur. ^ 

govern - 

Sardhana, and Mawana. four other towns vvimh wire formerh inent. 
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municipalities became ‘notified areas’ in April, 1904. There 
are also eighteen towns administered under Act XX of 1856. 
Kevond the limits of these places, local affairs are managed by 
the District board, which has an income of more than 2 lakhs. 
In 1903-4 the expenditure amounted to 2-6 lakhs, of which 
I- 1 lakhs was spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by an 
Assistant and six inspectors. There are 160 other officers 
and 633 men belonging to the regular police, 439 muni- 
cipal and town police, and 2,267 village and road police. 
The District jail contained a daily average of 574 prisoners 
in 1903. 

In 1901 the percentage of the population able to read and 
write was 3-1 (5-6 males and 0-3 fcmalesj, which is exactly the 
Provincial average. The proportion is, however, unduly raised 
by the considerable number of Jains, Aryas, and Christians in 
the District, and is distinctly lower in the case of Hindus (2-7) 
and Muhammadans (2). In 1880-1 there were 214 public 
institutions with 6,677 pupils, and these had increased to 248 
institutions with 9,849 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 277 such 
schools contained 12,850 pupils, of whom 350 were girls; 
and there were besides 391 private institutions with 5,235 
pupils. Meerut Citv contains an Arts college, a normal 
school, and three high schools. Of the public institutions, 162 
are managed by the District or municipal boards and only 2 
by Government. About half the total expenditure on educa- 
tion of Rs. 96,000 is met from Local and municipal funds, 
and a quarter from fees. 

In -1903 there were 14 hospitals and dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 183 in-patients. In the same year 134,000 
cases were treated, of whom 1,839 were in-patients, and 10,214 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, 
chiefly met from Local and municipal funds. 

More than 50,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, showing a rate of 33 per 1,000 of population. Vac- 
cination is conqmlsory only in the municipalities and in the 
cantonment of Meerut. 

[H. R. X’evill, District Gazetteer (1904); R. W. Gillan, 
Settlement Report (1901).] 

Meerut Tahsil. — Central northern tahsil of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, co-extensive with the pargana of 
Meerut, and lying between 28" 52' and 29”^ 14' N. and 77° 27' 
and tV E-- "'ith an area of 364 square miles. On the west 
the Hindan divides it from the Baghpat and part of the Sardhana 
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tahsils, but other boundaries are artificial. The population 
rose from 326,054 in i8gi to 342,143 in 1901. There are 280 
villages and five towns, of which Meerut (population, 1 1 8 , 1 29), 
the District and tahsll head-quarters, and L.\war (5,046) 
are the most important. In 1903-4 the demand for land 
revenue was Rs. 5,22,000, and for cesses Rs. 87,000. The 
iahsil has the highest densitv of population (940 persons per 
square mile) in the District (average 654). owing to the in- 
clusion ot Meerut city. Along the Hindan there is a narrcjw 
stretch of khiidar which is liable to deterioration, but more 
than half the tahsil is a level upland of first-class soil. The 
eastern portion is intersected by the East Kali Nadi and its 
tributaries the two Chhoiyas and the Abu Naia, which flow in 
badly-defined channels. The channel of the Kali Nadi has 
been deepened and straightened, and other cuts have been 
made : but the drainage is still defective, and in this tract cul- 
tivation is continually interrupted by patches of reh. It is 
sandy towards the north, and a well-defined sandy ridge strikes 
from north to south on the eastern border. Between the 
Hindan and the Kali Nadi the Upper Ganges Canal provides 
ample means of irrigation ; but ea.st of the Kali Nadi the 
villages depend chiefly on wells, most of which are of masonry. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 277 square miles, of 
which 122 were irrigated. 

Ghaziabad Tahsil. — South-western iahsil of Meerut Dis- 
trict, United Province.s, compri>ing the /•ar^'anas of Jalalabad, 
Loni, and Dasna. and lying between 28’ 33 and 28' 56' N. 
and 77'^ 13 and 77'^ 46 E., with an area of 493 square niilcs. 
The Jumna forms the we.-.tcrn boundary. The population 
rose from 247,141 in 1891 to 276. 51S in 1901. The tahsil 
contains 332 villages and nine towns, of which the most im- 
portant are Gh.aziabad (population, 11,275), tahsil head- 
quarters, PiLKHU.A (5,859), Shahdara (5,540), and FarId- 
NAG.AR (5,620). In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue was 
Rs. 4,85,000, and for cesses Rs. So,ooo. The tahsil is one of 
the poorest in the District, the density of population being only 
562 persons per square mile, while the District average is 654. 
The Hindan passes through the western portion and the 
Chhoiya, a tributary of the East Kiili Nadi, through the east. 
The w< )rst tract, a sandy area cut up by ravines, lies between 
the Hindan and the Jumna; but the north-ea.st corner, which 
forms a badlv-drained basin, is also very poor. On the other 
hand, communications bv both railway and road are exci llent. 
The tahsil is well supjilied by irrigation from the Upjier Ganges 
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and Eastern Jumna Canals. In 1903-4 the area under culti- 
vation was 349 square miles, of which 180 were irrigated. 
Iniligo is a more important crop here than elsewhere, while 
sugar-cane is less grown than in the rest of the District. 

Mawana Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsll of Meerut District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hastinapur and 
Kithor, and lying between 28° 50" and 29° 16' N. and 77° 47 
and 78^ 8’ E., with an area of 431 square miles. The popula- 
tion rose from 177,868 in 1891 to 200,399 in 1901. There 
are 248 villages and four towns, the largest of which are 

M. vw.vn.v (population, 9,207), the tahsil head-quarters, Parich- 
HATGARH (6,278), and Phalauda (5,214). In 1903-4 the 
demand for land revenue was R.s. 3,56,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 57,000. The tahsil is the most sparsely populated in the 
District, containing only 465 persons per square mile against 
an average of 654. It consists of two distinct portions. The 
greater part lies in the upland area, which descends by a series 
of ravines to the Ganges khddar on the east. The uplands are 
intersected by well-marked ridges of sand, and have profited 
enormously by the irrigation supplied from the Anupshahr 
branch of the Upper Ganges Canal, as wells are difficult and 
costly to make. The khddar is damp, and immediately below 
the edge of the upland lies a series of swamps marking an old 
bed of the Ganges, which now flows on the eastern boundary ; 
a great part of it is fit only for grazing. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 273 square miles, of which 89 were 
irrigated. 

Baghpat Tahsil. — North-western tahsil ofMeerut District, 
United Provinces, comprising the /azyawar of Baghpat, Baraut, 
Kut-ana, and Chhaprault. and lying between 28° 47' and 29° 18’ 

N. ,ind 7 7*^ 7' and 77' 29' E., with an area of 405 square miles. 
'Pile population rose from 259.656 in 1891 to 297,506 in 1901. 
There are 21S villages and six towns, the chief of which are 
B \R \L-T (population, 7,703), B.voFtP.ti ( 5,972), the tahsil head- 
quarter-,, Khukr.x (8,918), and Chhapraui.I (7,058). In 
HP3-4 the demand for land revenue wa,s Rs. 6,65,000, and 
for ( e.s-iC.s Rs. 1,07.000. The density of po[)ulation is high, 
being 735 person^ per square mile. The tahsil lies between 
the Jumna and Hindan ; but even the narrow khddars of those 
rivers are tairlv fertile, and a great part consists of an excellent 
loam, while ample irrigation is provided bv the Eastern Jumna 
Canal. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 336 square 
miles, of whii h 190 were irrigated. 

Sardhana Tahsil. — Tahsil of Meerut District, United 
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Provinces, comprising the pargattas of Sardhana and Barnawa, 
and lying between 29° I'and 29° 16' N. and 77° 19'' and 77° 
43' E., with an area of 250 square miles. The population rose 
from 168,692 in 1891 to 180,141 in 1901. There are 124 
villages and only one town, Sardhax.v (population, 12,467), 
the tahsil head-quarters. In 1903-4 the demand for land 
revenue was Rs. 3,70,000, and for ccsses Rs. 50,000. The 
ia/isil IS thickly populated, sup[)Orting 721 persons per square 
mile. It lies in the north of the uplands of the District, and 
its two parganas are separated by the river Hindan, which is 
also joined by the Krishni. Both these rivers are fringed with 
ravines ; but the tahsil is a fertile tract, well irrigated by the 
PJpper Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 201 square miles, of which 82 were 
irrigated. 

Hapur Tahsil. — South-eastern tahsil of Meerut District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hapur, Sarawa, 
Garhmuktesar, and Futh, and lying between 28*^ 35' and 28° 
54' N. and 77° 41' and 78° 12' E., with an area of 411 square 
miles. The population rose from 212,047 in 1S91 to 243,468 
in 1901. There are 292 villages and two towns, H.apur (popu- 
lation, 17,796), the /trfeZ head-quarters, and Garh-MUKTesar 
{7,616). In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue was 
Rs. 4,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 6S,ooo. The density of 
population is low for this District, being only 592 persons per 
square mile. On the east there is a considerable area of 
khlidar land bordering on the Ganges, which forms the eastern 
bouncLrry. Abenc this lies a broad stretch e.f upland, much of 
which is iiucrseelcd by ridges of sand ; but irrigation from the 
Anupshahr branch of the Upper Ganges Canal has rendered 
the cultivation of most of this productive. In the east the 
Kali Nadi runs through high hhur, and other streams flow in 
narrow deeply cut channels. Many drains have been made 
to carry off the flood-water from abov'e, but the tract is still 
precarious. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 320 
square miles, of \\ Inch 112 were irrigated. 

Sardhana Estate. — An important estate in Meerut District, 
L'nited Provinces. The area of the estate is about 28 square 
miles. The total demand for rent and other dues in 1904 
was 1 3 lakhs, while the Government land revenue and cesses 
amounted to Rs. 53.000. The head-quarters of the estate are 
at SvKOHAXV Town. It belongs to a familv of Muswl Raivids. 
who claim descent from All Mus.i Ra/a. the eighth Imam, 
These Saividb resided at Paghman near Kabul, but were ex- 
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pelled on account of services rendered to Sir Alexander Burnes 
in his Kabul mission, and subsequently to the British in the 
retreat from Kabul. A pension of Rs. i,ooo a month was 
given to the family, which settled at Sardhana. During the 
Mutiny Saiyid Muhammad Jan Fishan Khan, the head of the 
family, raised a body of horse and did good service both in 
Meerut District and before Delhi. As a reward the title of 
Nawab Bahadur, and confiscated estates assessed at Rs. 10,000 
per annum, were conferred on Jan Fishan Khan, with conces- 
sions as to the revenue assessed. The pension was also made 
permanent. During the lifetime of the first Nawab, and for 
some time after, the family added largely to the estate, but 
speculations in indigo and personal extravagance caused losses. 
7 'he estates were taken under the Court of Wards in 1895, and 
in igoi the debts, amounting to 10 lakhs, were paid off by a 
loan from Government. The present Nawab, Saiyid Ahmad 
Shah, and his two predecessors were sons of Jan Fishan 
Khan, who died in tSfiq. 

Baghpat Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsl! of the same 
name, in IMeerut District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 
57' N. and 77° 13' E., near the Jumna, 30 miles west of Meerut 
city by a metalled road. Population (1901). 5,972. Baghpat is 
identified with the Vyaghraprastha, or ‘ place of tigers ’ of the 
Mahabharata, and its name ks said to have been changed from 
Bagpat to Baghpat by one of the Delhi emperors. The town is 
divided into two portions : the kasba or agricultural quarter, 
and the mandl or commercial quarter. Besides the tahslll, it 
contains a dispensary, and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mis.sion. From 1869 to 1904 the place was administered as 
a municipality, with an average income and expenditure of 
Rs. 6,000, the chief tax being octroi. It has now been con- 
stituted a ‘notified area.' lormerly Baghpat was the chief 
Centre of the sugar trade with the Punjab, but Meerut and 
other towns have now taken its place to a large extent. In 
11)04 it contained three .schools with 137 pupils. 

Baraut. — I own in the Baghpat tahsll oi Meerut District, 
Lnited Pro' iiK es, situated in 29*^6' N. and 77° 16’ E., 27 miles 
north-west of Meerut city. Population (igoi), 7.703. During 
the Mutiny smite of the Jats who owned the town were con- 
.■'[licuous for di.sloyaltv, and their property was confiscated and 
now forms part of the S.\ki>h.v.v.\ Est.'te. The town is 
situated in a network of canal distributaries, and irrigation is 
forbidden near it for sanitary considerations. The American 
Pre.sbyterian Mission has a branch here. Baraut was adminis- 
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tercd as a municipality fnmi 1870 to 1904, the average income 
and expenditure being ahcjut R-^. 6,500. Under its new con- 
stitution as a ‘notified area,’ a tax on 1 ircumstances and 
property has been substituted for octroi. Iron Imi kets and 
cauhlrons are made here, and then was formerly a large traile 
in ,g /,7 and safllowet. In 11^04 the to«n lontaineil a inidille 
school with 120 pupiK. and three auled piimaiy m hooK with 
140 pupils. 

Clihaprauli. — Town in tin* l!agh[ial AnioV of Me rut 
J hstric't, United Pro\inces, sitviated in 2y' ra' X.aiid;;' i 1 Ih, 
35 miles north-west of Meerut citv. Population ( looi ), 7.05S. 
It is .said to have been founded liy Jats in the eighth century. 
In the eighteenth century the Jats of Mirpur, who had been 
alnio.st ruined by the incursions of the tsikhs. migrated here, 
and added to the population and [irosperitx of the town, 
d'here is a large Ceilony of Jain llaiiias, who aie peoplo of some’ 
wealth. The town is administered under Act .X.K of 1850, 
with an income of about Rs. 2,000. It i.s mcieasing in 
importance as a centre for the collection and export of wheat 
and sugar. There is a primary school. 

Faridnagar. — Town in the ( iha/.i.fhad tahsl! of Meerut 
Ih'tiict, United Protinces, situated in eS' 46' N. and --f 41' K., 
t6 miles south-west of Meerut litv. Population ( njoi ), 5,(120. 
It was founded by Faiid-ud-dln Rh.in tn the reigii of .\kbar. 
It is admini.stered undei .\ct X.\ of 1856, with an income 
of about Rs. i.'ioo. and ccmtaii s a primarv 'Chool. 

Garhmuktesar. — Town in tl'e lUpiir A.’ ’s‘/of Meetut I >is- 
trict, Uniieil Pica ini I s. situateci tn 2.s* 47 X. .md t> E, 
near the (ianges, on the ( )udh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the I >elhi-Morae!aljad mail. I’optilation (n/ot). 7,(1111. 
1 he place is said to have lieen part of Hastinapur, the great 
city of the Kauravas ; but the site now pointed out as Hastina- 
pur is 25 miles away. It contains an ancient fort, which was 
re[iaircd by a Maratha leader in the eighteenth century. 'I'he 
name is derived from the great teiiipie of Mukteswara Mahadeo, 
dedicated to tlie goddess ( i.ing.l, w hich consists c>f four principal 
shrines, two on the (ianges rhff and two below it. (.'lose by is 
a sailed well whose waters are said to < le.anse from sm. sgr- 
round.ed by 1 ighty 10// pillars. 1 he prini-i[Kii tesiu.d is held 
at die lull moon of K.fnik. w hen ,il)i ait 200,030 j'dgi mis ei .Ih et. 
the numbers biing iiiiu h laigei at int..r\ais of six, twebe, .md 
fiirt\' \iais. the lost 111 tile lair is nut tiom a tax on carts 
and cattle, and tie icnt of shops Horsi.s win i-aucTy 
exhibited, but the iiambti' .in Pie. r^-asu-.g ( i;-, t’oe ot'uer hau-i, 
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mules are now lirought in increasing numbers. The town also 
contains a mosque built by Ghiyas-ud-din Balban in 1283, and 
a branch of the American Methodist Mission. Garhmuktesar 
is admini-stered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about R.s. 2.000. There is little trade except in timber and 
bamboos, which are rafted down the river from the Dun and 
Garhwal. 

Ghaziabad Town. — Head-quarter.s of the tahsil of the 
same name in Meerut District, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 40' N. and 77° 26' E., on the grand trunk road from 
Calcutta to Peshawar, and a junction for the East Indian, 
NorthA\ estern, and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. Popu- 
lation (igoij, 11,275. founded in 1740 by the Wazir 

Ghazl-ud-din, .son of ,A.saf Jah, ruler of the Deccan, and was 
formerly called Ghazl-ud-din-nagar. In 1763 Siiraj Mai, the 
Jat Raja of Bharatpur, met his death at the hands of the 
Rohillas near this place. In May, 1857, a small British force 
from Meerut encountered and defeated the Delhi rebels, who 
had marcheii out to hold the passage of the Hindan. The main 
site Contains two broad metalled bazars at right anglc.s, with 
masonry drains and goixl brick-built shop.s. Extensions have 
recently been made, including two fine markets, called Wright- 
ganj and Wyerganj, after the Collectors who founded them. 
The police station and town hall are located in the large sarai 
built by Ghazi-ud-din. There is also a dispensaiy. Near the 
station the railway companies have built several barracks and 
houses. The Church Missionary Society and the American 
Methodists have branches here. Ghaziabad has been a muni- 
cipality since 1868. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000. chiefly derived from octroi i,Rs. 13,000), 
and the expenditure was Rs. iS.ooo. There is a considerable 
trade in gram, hide.s, and leather. The town contains an 
.Vnglo-vernacular school, supported by the (.'hurch Missionary 
Soi lety. with 120 pupils in 1904, a tahsili school with 147, 
eiglit .tided primary schools with 211, and a girls school with 
27 pupib. 

Hapur Town (or Hapar). — Head-quarters of the tahsil 
ot the .s.tme name in Meerut Di-.trict, United Provinces, 
situated ill 28 43 X. and 77^ 47' E,, on the metalled road 
from Meerut to Bulamishahr, and on the Mor.ld.lb.id-Delhi 
hraneii of tlie Oiulh and Rohilkh,in(.l Raibvay. The population 
rose from 14, >177 in i.siji to 17,796 in 1901. Hindus number 
10,038 and Musalnians 7,518. The town is said to have 
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been called Harlpur after Har Dat, the Dor chieftain who 
founded it late in the tenth century ; but another derivation 
is from hapar, meaning ‘the orchard.’ It formed part of the 
jUglr of Perron, the P'rench general in the service of the 
Maratha chief Sindhia. He established a system of grants 
for his disabled veterans, which w'us maintained by the liritish 
for many years. In 1805 Ibrahim .Vli, the tahsii’dir, defended 
the place against Amir Khan, the Pindan freebooter. During 
the Mutiny, W'alidad Khan of Aliilagarh threatened Hapur, but 
was obliged to retire by the loyal Jats of Bhatauna. The town 
is surrounded by several fine groves, and the site in the centre 
near the Jama Masjid, which was built during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, stands high. Around the town are numerous 
small excavations often full of stagnant water, and the largest 
of these is connected with the Chhoiya Nala, a tributary of 
the K.Ili N.vdI (E,\st), which drains most of the town. The 
drainage system has been greatly improved of late years. The 
principal public offices are the tahsiti, dispensary, and Anglo- 
vernacular school. The Church Missionary Society and the 
American Methodist Mission have branches here. Hapur 
was constituted a municipality in 1872. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 17,000. In 1903--4 the income was Rs. 25,000, chiefiv 
derived from octroi ( Rs. 17,000), and the expenditure was 
Rs. 22,000. There is considerable local trade in sugar, 
grain, cotton, bamboos, and brass vessels. Two steam 
cotton-gins employ 2(13 hands. In 1904 there were eleven 
schools with 40S jiupils. 

Khekra. — Town in the B.Ighpat tahsii of .Meerut District. 
United Provinces, situated in 28' 52' N. and 77' 17 K., 26 
miles west of Meerut city. Population ([901), 8,918. It is 
said to have been founded 1,600 years ago bv Ahirs, who were 
ousted by Jats from .Sikandarpur. In the Mutiny the owners 
rebelled, and the land was confiscated. The place is admini.s- 
tered under .\ct X.\ of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 2,000. It is rasing in importance as a centre of the grain 
and sugar trade. There is a primary school with 60 [lupils, 

Lawar. — Town in the District and tahsii of Mi.erut, 
United Priwincts, situated in 29’' 7 X. and 77" 47' P... 12 
miles north of Meerut < ity. Population (1901), 5.04O. It 
belongs i,) the dis.. ndants of Mii Surkli, a native of M.i/.in- 
ilaran. who aei|iuied fortv-five Milaues in the neiehbour- 
huod. It < ontaiiis .1 fine house, caih d the .Mahal 811.11, bic.lt 
about 1700 by l.iw.Thir Singh, who alser cxv’ax.ited llie .8ur,i| 
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Kund (tank) at Mccrut. Lawar is administered under .kct XX 
of 1S56, with an income of about Rs. 1,500, In 1904 the 
primary school had So pupils. 

Mawana Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsVi of the same 
name in Meerut District, United Provinces, situated in 29*^ 6' X^. 
and 77*^ 57' E., 17 miles north-east of Meerut city. Population 
(1901), 9,207. The town, according to tradition, was founded 
by Mana, a huntsman employed by the Kauravas. It contains 
a large brick-built tank, and on the banks of another, now 
ruined, stands a fine temple built in the sixteenth century. 
The municipality was constituted in 1SS6. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 5,020. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,000, chiefly from 
a tax on circumstances and pru[ierty ( Rs. y.oooj, and the 
expenditure was Rs. S,ooo. 1 here is little trade, and most of 
the inhabitants are cultivators. The town contains two middle 
schools with 136 pupils, besides six primary schools with 
164 pupils. The .-Vmerican Methodist Mission has a branch 
here. 

Meerut City. — Administrative head-quartets of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, and military cantonment, situated 
in 29*^ i' X. and 77° 43' E., 970 miles by rail from Calcutta 
and 931 miles by rail from Bombay, 'fhe city is the seventh 
largest in the United Provinces, and its population has risen 
considerably during the last tliirty years. The numbers at the 
four enumerations were as follows: (1S72) 81,386, (1881) 99,565, 
(1891) 119,390, and (1901) 118,129. The population in 1901 
included 62,700 Hindus, 50.317 Muhammadans, and more 
than 4,000 Christians. Of the total, 78,740 persons reside 
in the municipality and 39,3,89 m cantonments. 

The derivation of the name is uncertain. .Acconliii.: tci one 
account it is deri\ed from an an hitect named Main, in the 
time of king Vudhi'hihira. The Jat.s allege that it was founded 
by a colony of their caste belonging to the Maharashtra gotra. 
The Asok.i pillar now standing on the ridge* at Delhi w.is 
reiianed from Meerut, and re mains of Bueldhist buildings have 
been tounel near the Jama Masjid. Meerut is said to ha\e 
been Captured eaily in the eleventh century 1 )\ ,'saivid Salar 
Masiul ; and about the .same lime Har J )at, R.rja of Baran 
(Be LXNiisH.xHR), built a tort here, which was one of the most 
celebrated in Hindustan for its strength. 'I'he fort was eajitured 
by Kutb-ud-din in 1192, and all the Hindu temples were con- 
verted into mosques. In 1327 a Mongol chief, Tarnishinn 
Khaai, made an unsuccessful attempt on the city, but it was 
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completely sai’ked and destroyed by Timur in 1399. Under 
iVIughal rule the place revived and several fine buildings were 
erected. The brick fort is mentioned in the Ainl-Akban, and 
Akbar struck copper coin at Meerut. 'I'he troubled times of 
the eighteenth centur^ were unfavourable to the growth of 
towns in the Upper 1 )o.ib, and in i.So^ it was described as 
‘a ruinous, depopulatt d town, and a pl.ii c irf no tr.ide.’ In 
rScfi f .iiitonnieiit' were tiisl eAabli-'hcd, and popul.ition grew 
r.ipidlt to 29,014 in n'sgy and 82,035 in •^ 5 .v Meerut (/bt.iinnl 
an nnenvialile notorieU in 1857 a.s the spot where the Mutiny 
broke out in Upper India. Ilisquieting rumours hael been 
abroad for some time, and in April the troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalrv refused to use the new cartridges. On Mav 9, eighty- 
five men were condemned to long terms of imprisonment ; and 
the next afternoon. Sunday, May 10. a cry was raised that the 
Euiopean.-, were going to seize the magazines of the Native 
Infantrv. The men of the 20th Native Infantry took up 
arms, and the Mutiny ccimmenced. Several Europeans were 
shot down at once, and the bad characters of the city gathered 
together, armed with any weapons they could find. The con- 
victed troopers were released from jail without the slightest 
opposition hy the guanls, and the rest of the prisoners broke 
out. 'I'he infuriated moh of se’poys. police, hangers-on about 
the bazars, ser\ant--. and concicts burned and plundeied the 
cantonments, murdering every Christian they met. In the civil 
station, which lies some di-t.uice awav, nothing was known of the 
outbre,ik until cf oe on 7 p ni., when the people gi ung to ehun h 
saw the h'a/e of burning liiin-,aliiw-,. Ih.en tiic n.ttive troops 
posted there remained steady till relieved. The biiti'li troops 
cantoned near the civil lines ineliided a regiment of cavalrv, 
800 infantry, and a large fiirce of artillery; but nothing was 
done by the superior military authorities, and the general 
organization was defective. Many of the Carabineers could 
not ride, and there was a want of horses. Much time was 
wasted in a roll-call, and when the native linc.s were reached 
after dark, they were found deserted. No pursuit was 
attemjiteil, and the mutineers were allowed to reach Delhi 
in s.iu ty. The town was, however, held throughout the 
(listiirhaiK es, ami was the base of a -mall volunteer foice 
known a^ the Kh.lki Risal.i, which helped materially in thi. 
rc^tor,^tion ot order. 

I he n.iliw cit) lies south of the cantonments and east (h 
the railway line. 1 he street' are generally of nit an app'-.iram e, 
and are badly arrangctl. 'I he oldrst monuments are a mauso- 
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ieum and dargah erected by Kutb-ud-dm in 1 1 94, the former 
in the city, and the latter about a mile away on the site of 
a famous temple to Nauchaiidl Debt. The Jama Masjid is 
said to have been built in 1019 by Hasan Mahdl, Wazir of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and was repaired by Humayun. A fine 
dargiih of red sandstone was erected by Niir Jahan, wife of the 
emperor Jahangir, in 1628, in memory of a fakir named Shah 
Pir ; and there are some other seventeenth-century mosques 
and tombs. The great tank called the Suraj Kund, or ‘ sun 
tank,' constructed in 1714, is surrounded by numerous small 
temples and sail pillars. 

The town hall, containing the r.vall library, i:, an imposing 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid in 1SS4 by 
the Duke of Connaught, then commanding the Meerut military 
district. In the cantonment.s the finest building is the church, 
which was built in 1821, and has a handsome spire. There 
are also a Roman Catholic church and a mission chapel, an 
asylum for the relief of distressed European and native 
Christians, and a club. The Mall i.-- one of the finest station 
roads in India. Besides being the hoad-quurter.s of the ordinary 
District staff, Meerut is the residence of the Commissioner of 
the Division of the same name, .Superintending Engineers of 
both the Roads and Buildings and Irrigation branches of the 
Public Works department, and two E.xecutive Engineers in 
charge of divisions of the Upper Ganges Canal. The Church 
Missionary Society and the American Methodists have their 
principal stations here, besides several branches in the District. 

Meerut was constituted a municipality in 1864. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
about 2-3 lakhs ; but the receipts include a loan of yj lakh^ 
for water-supply in 1895. and the expenditure inr hides the 
cost of the works and an annual .^um on account of capital 
.ind intere.'.t. In 1903-4 the total income was 2-2 lakhs, (diiefl} 
derived from octroi ( 1-4 lakh.s) and municipal proiiertv, fines, eAc. 
(Rs 41.000). The expenditure of 2-5 lakhs included : general 
administration (Rs. 2,000), collection of taxes (Rs. 31,000), 
water-supply (Rs. 21,000), con.servancy ( Rs. 21.000), public 
safety ( Rs. 15.000). and repavment of loans with interest 
(Rs. 65,000). .\ house tax has recently been sanctioned. 

1 he water-works were completed in 1S96. I’he sujiplv is 
taken from the Upper Ganges Canal, 9 mile.s awav. at a place 
called Bhola. The engines by which the supply is rai.sed are 
worked by turbines turned by the water in the canal falls. In 
' 9 ° 3'‘4 the daily consumption of water amounted to between 
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4 and 5 gallons per head. The drainage of the city is good, 
and all channels have been lined with masonry and the whole 
system recast within the last few years. 

The normal garrison in the rantonnients consists of four 
regiments of Briti.sh and native catalry and infantry, and two 
horse and two field l)atteues. The income of cantonment 
funds in 190,5-4 was 1-4 lakhs, and the expenditure 1-2 lakhs. 
'1 he chu f taxes are oelroi and a house tax. 

The prosperity of the city was originally 'luc to the presence 
of a large cantonment, and the pojiulation was in fac’t larger in 
1853 in 1872. The extension of the North-Western Rail- 
way in 1S67 and 1S69, however, laid the foundation of a more 
extended trade than the supply of local needs. In 1887 a 
bonded warehouse was opened about a mile from the city 
station, with which it is connected by a branch line, and 8 
or 9 lakhs of maunds of grain, and nearly as much sugar, [lass 
through this every jear. Cotton cloth, building materials, oil- 
seeds, spices, and .g/iJ form the chief imports. Manufactures 
are not yet of much importance, but there are a large soap 
factory and a flour and oil mill. An important agricultural 
show is held annually near the Nauchandi temple, a mile from 
the citv. The exhibits include t.Soo horses, besides cattle, 
agricultural products and implements, Nc., and valuable pri/ies 
are given. 

The chief educational institutions are the Meerut College 
and the normal school. The formet was founded in 1,892 
at a cost of 2 lakhs raised by subscrijiuons, andreCeiNcs an 
annual grant of Rs. S.ooo from Covernniciu, It h.ui 123 
pupils in 1003-4, of whom 15 were readin,g for a i}e,gree 
and 35 were in the hirst .\rts classes. The okle-'t school 
belongs to the Church Mis.sionary Society and has 1 20 pupils. 
There are eight other secondary schools with about 800 
scholars, and four primary schools with 159 pupils, of whom 
over 100 are girls. Among the seconilary schools may be 
mentioned that supported by the .-Vrya Samaj, which is very 
strong here. The municipality .spends about Rs. 10,000 
annually on education. 

Parichhatgarh. — Town in the Mawan.l tahsil of Meerut 
Dicin' t, I'nited rrovince^. situated in 28" 59 N. and 77' 57 E., 
t4 nulls e.i't of Meerut I'lty. Population ('igor), 6.27S. '1 ho 

fort round which the town i-' built lass claim to .ereat antiquitx ; 
tradition ascribes Us i onstruction to P.irikh-.hit, gnuichon of 
Arjuna. one of the five P.fndax.i brethren in the Mah.iliiiat.ua, 
to whom is also attributed the foundation of the town. 1 he 
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ff)rt wab rejtored hv Raja Xain Singh on the r^^e of Gfijar 
power in the eighteenth century. It was dismantled in 1S57, 
and is now used as a police station. The town is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,700. The trade is local. There are branches of the 
Church Missionar) Society and the American Methodist iMis- 
sion. and two primary schools. 

Phalauda. — Town in the Mawana iahsil of Meerut Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 29° ii' N. and 77^ 51' E., 
17 miles north of Meerut citv. Population (igoij, 5,214. It is 
said to have been founded by a lomar named Phalgu. whose 
descendants were disjjoSscssed by Mir Surkh, a Persian from 
Muzandariin. 'file toan is a poor [iLice, with narrow dirty 
street', but has fine mango groves surrounding it. There is 
a darX’h of a saint called Kutb Shah, where a religious fair is 
held annually, and the Church Missionary Society has a branch 
here. Phalauda is administered under .Xcl XX of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 1,300. It contains a primary school 
with 75 pupils in 1904. 

Pilkhua. — 1 own in the ( Ih.vialiad tahsll of Meerut Dis- 
trict, United Pruvinees, situated in 28’ 43’ N. and 77' 40' E., 
19 miles south of Meerut city on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, and on the metalled road from Delhi to Morad- 
abad. Population (1901), 5.859. The town is badly drained 
and surrounded by stagnant pools, thougli a .small drainage 
cut has been made. It contains branches of the Church 
Missionary Society and the American Methodist Mission. 
I'rom 1872 to 1904 it was administered as a municipality, with 
an income and expenditure averaging about Rs. 3,000, but it 
has now been declared a ‘notified area.’ The chief manufac- 
ture is country cloth, which is specially noteil for a pei uliar 
pattern made hy dyeing. '1 here is also a considerable trade 
in leather and .shoemaking, and the products are ex[)oited as 
tar as Calcutta and Bombay. In 1904 there was an aided 
primary school with 35 pupils. 

Sardhana Town, — Head-puarters of the of the same 
name in Meerut District, L'nited Provinces, situated in 29° 
9 N. and 77 38 h., on a metalled mad 12 miles north-west 
of Meerut city and 6 miles from the Sardhana .station on the 
North-Western Railway. The population rose from 12,059 
in 1 89 1 to 12,467 in 1891. 

I he place is now of small importance, but it was once 
famous as the residence of the Begam Sumru. .According to 
tradition, the town was founded by a Raja Sarkat, whose family 
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ruled till their expulsion by the Musalraans. The place became 
the property of Dhusars and Bishnois, who were driven out by 
Tagas in the eighth centurv. Walter Reinhardt, better known 
by the sobriquet of Sombre or Sumru, was a butcher by pro- 
fession, and a native of [.uxemhurg. Ife came to India as 
a soldier in the Trench army, and deserting that ser\ice, took 
employment with the Jiritish, where he attained the rank of 
Sergeant. IK -erting again, he re jiuned the I'rench servii e at 
Chandernagore, and on the surrender of tliat settlement 
aci'onqianied M. Law in his wanderings throughinit India 
from 1757 to 1760. In the latter year Law's part\ joined the 
army of Shah Alam in Bengal, and remained with the emperor 
until his defeat in 1760 near Ga\a by Colonel Carnac. Sumru 
next entered the sere ice of Mir Kasim, by whom he was em- 
ployed to murder the English [irisoncrs at Patna (P.vxx.v 
ItislKiCT) in Oi'tober, 1703. He succeeded in escaping into 
Oiuih, and afterwards served several native chiefs, until in 
1777 he entered the service of Mirza Najaf Khan, the general 
and minister of Shah Alam II, and received the pargana of 
Sardhana in fief, a.s an a.ssignment for the support of his 
battalions. He died here in the following year, and was 
sue eet ded by his widow, the Begam Sumru, who continued to 
maintain the military force. 'I'his remarkable woman, the 
illegitimate daughter of a Mus.ilman of Arab descent, and the 
mistress of Rtinharelt before becoming his wife, assumed 
the entire management of the e^t-ite, and the peisi aial ('can- 
nund of the truop^. whu h numbered live batt.ilicns of 'cp.ws. 
about 305 Euiopean cifricei's and gunners, with 50 piece' of 
cannon, and a binly of irregular horse. 

In 17S1 the Begam was baptized into the Roman Catholic 
Church, under the name of Johanna. Her troops rendered 
excellent service to the Delhi emperor in the battle of 
Gokulgarh in 178S, where a ch.arge of Sardhana troops, per- 
sonally led by the Begam and the celebrated adventurer 
George Thomas, saved the fortunes of the day at a critical 
moment. In 1792 the Begam married Eevassoult, a French- 
man 111 comm.ind of her artillery. In I7q3 her European officers 
hecaine disaffected, and an illegitimate son of Reinhardt, 
known as /..if.ir' .'ih Rh.fn, put himself at their he.id. I'he 
Begam and her husli.ind were forced to tlv. In the tligdit 
the Begam's p.ilan'juin was overtaken by tin; rt hel'. and she 
slalibid herst if to [ireseiu filling alive into their bands ; w here- 
upon Le\a'sou!t shot him'clf, in pursuance of a cow that if 
one of them was killed the other would commit suu ide. 1 he 
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Begam’s wound, however, was but a slight one, and she was 
brought back to Sardhana. Another account is that the Begani 
had become tired of her hu-.band, and that her self-inflicted 
ivound was only a de\ ice to get rid of him. However, all her 
power passed temporarily into the hands of Zafarjab Khan, 
and she was treated with great personal indignity, till she was 
restored to power some months later by George Thomas. 
Henceforth the Begam remained in undisturbed posses.sion of 
her estates till her deatli in 1836. 

.After the battle of Delhi, and the British conquest of the 
Upper Uoab in 1S03, the Begam submitted to the new rulers, 
and ever after remained ilisiinguished for her loyalty. Bier 
possessions were numerous, and includcil several crmsiderable 
towns, such as Sartlhana, Baraut, Barnawa, and Dankaur, 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood of great marts like 
Meerut, Delhi, Khurja, and Baghpat. Her income from her 
estates in Meerut District alone amounted to £56,721 per 
annum. She kept up a considerable army, and had places 
of residence at Khirwa-Jalalpur, Meerut, and Delhi, besides 
her palace at .^ardhana. She endowed with large sums the 
Catholic Churches of Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and Bombay, 
the Sardhana Cathedral, the Sardhana poorhouse, St. John's 
Roman Catholic College, where natives are trained for the 
priesthood, and the Meerut Catholic Chapel. She also made 
over a lakh of rupees to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable 
purposes, and subscribed liberally to Hindu and Musalnian 
institutions. 

Zafaryab Khan, the son of Sumru, died in 1802, and left 
one daughter, whom the Begam manied to Mr. Dyce, an officer 
in her service. David Duchterlony Dyce Sombre, the issue 
of this marriage, died in Pari.-,, July. 1,851, and the .Sardhana 
estates passed to his widow, the Hon. Mary .\nn f orester, 
d.iughter of A iscount St. \ incent. d'he palace and adjoining 
property have since been purchased by the Roman Catholic 
.Mission, and the former is used as an orphanage. 

I lie town itself lies low. and has a poor and decaved appear- 
ance. Immediately to the north is a wide parade-ground, 
beyond which is the quarter called Lashkarganj, founded bv 
the Begam as a cantonment for her troops, and the old fort 
now in rums. East of the town lies the Begam's palace, a fine 
house with a magnifieent flight of steps at the entrance and 
extensive grounds. It formerly contained a valuable collection 
of paintings, but the,se have been sold ; some of them are now 
in the Indian Museum, and others in Government House, 
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Allahabad. The Roman Catholic Cathedral is an imposing 
building. The public offices include the iahsilt, post office, 
and police station. In addition to the Roman Catholic 
Mission, the American Methodists have a branch here. 

.Sardhana was constituted a niunicipalitv in iSH p The in- 
come and expenditure during the ten xears ending lyoi averaged 
Rs. 11,000. In i()03'4 the income nas Rs. 15,000, chiiily 
from (utroi ( Rs 10.500), and the e.xpe-nditure was Rs. 15,000. 

The tiade is entirely local, excejit for the e\[)iirt of gram. 

The town contains a middle school with 183 pmpiis, and six 
primary schools with 280 pupils. 

[H. G. Keene, Calcutta Rei'icw, January and April, 18S0,] 

Shahdara. — Town in the Ghaziabad tahsil of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28'’ 40’ \. and 
77° I S' E., on the East Indian Railway, 5 miles from Delhi. 

A light railway to .Saharanpur is being con.structed. Popula- 
tion (lyoi), 5.540. It was founded by Shah Jahrin as a market, 
and was sacked in the eighteenth century by Suraj Mai, the 
Jat Raja of Bharatpur, and plundered by the soldiers of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani Just before the battle of Jdinipnt. It is 
badh drained, and drinking-water is obtained from a di-stance. 

The .American Meihoilist and Reformed Prv'.bMerian Missions 
have branches here. Ironi 1S72 to 1904 >h,ihdara was ad- 
ministered as a iniiniciiiahty, with an income and expenditure 
averaging about Rs. 3,000. It is now a ‘notified area.' 

The trade of the place has falRn aw.iy, and it is chietly 
celebrated for su,.etmcats. but tliere is still a small manu- 
facture of shoes ,ind leather, aiul a little sugar-rcnning. In 
1904 there was a primary school with 75 pu[)ils. 

Bulandshahr District. — District in the Meerut Ihvision. Hsun- 
United Provinces, King between 28“ 4' and 28' 45' N. and 
77° 18' and 78’ 28' E., with an area of 1,899 square miles, .i,',,! ri\er 
It is situated in the Doab or alluvial jilain between the ■system, 
fianges and Jumn.i, which form its eastern and western 
boundaries, dividing it from Morad.abad and Budaun Dis- 
tricts, and from 'the Punjab Districts of Delhi and Gurgaon, 
respectively. On the north and south lie Meerut and 
.Migarh District'. The centr.il portion forms an elevated 
pl.iin, Hanked by strips of low-lying land, called khddar^ on the 
banks of the two great rivers. The Jumn.i khCidiir is an inferior 
trart, from s to 10 miles wide, except m the south, where the 
river flows 1 lose to its e.i.'tern high bank. The sw.mipy nature 
of the soil is ini rea'Cii m the noith by the two rivers. Hixoan’ 
andi Bhuriva, but flooding from the Jumna has bet n prevented 
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l)y the embankments protecting the head-works of the Aora 
Caxal. Tlie Ganges khaday is narrower, and in one or two 
idates the river leaves fertile deposits which are regularly 
cultivated. Through the centre of the upland flows the Kali 
Nadi (East), in a narrow and well-defined valley which sufters 
from fi(xjding in wet years. The western halt contains a sandy 
ridge, now marked by the Mat branch of the Upper Ganges 
Canal, and two drainage lines known as the Patwai and 
Karon or Karwan. The eastern portion is drained by another 
channel called the Chhoiya. The whole of this tract is a 
fertile stretch of country, which owes much to the extension 
of canal-irrigation. 

The soil is entirely alluvium in which kankar is the only 
stone found, while the surface occasionally bears saline efflor- 
escences. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. At one 
time thick jungle covered with dhak [Bt/fea frondosa) was 
common ; but the country was denuded of wood for fuel when 
the East Indian Railway was first opened, and tree-, have not 
been rejilanted, The commonest and most useful tree.s are the 
babul and kikar (.-icaa'a arahica and A. ebur/iia). The shlsham 
{Dalhergia Sissoo), ntm {^Mclia Azadirachta'-, and plpa! [Ficus 
religinsa) are also common. In the east the landlords have 
encouraged the plantation of fine mango groves. 

3 \'ild hog and hog deer are common in the khadar. Both 
antelope and nilgai are found in the uplands, but are 
decreasing owing to the spread of cultivation. The leopard, 
wolf, and hyena are occasionally met with. In the cold 
season duck and snipe collect in large numbers on the ponds 
and marshes. Fish are not much consumed in the District, 
though plentiful in the rivers. 

The dimate resembles that of Mferdt Di-tkict. but no 
meteorological observations are made here, except a record 
of rainfall. The extension of canal-irrigation has increased 
malaria, but its effects have been mitigated by the improve- 
ment of the drainage system. 

The aiiiiiial rainfall aveiages about 26 inches, of which 
24 inches are usually measured between June t and the end 
of October. Large variations occur in different vears, the fall 
varying from under 15 inches to over 40 inches. 'Fhere is 
not much difference between the amounts in different parts 
of the District, but the ea.stern half receives slightly more 
than the western. 

The early traditions of the people assert that the modern 
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District of Bulandshahr formed a portion of the Pandava king- 
dom of Hastinapur, and that after that city had been cut away 
by the Ganges the tract was administered by a governor who 
resided at the ancient town of Ahar. Whatever credence may 
be placed in these myths, we know from the evitlence of an 
inscription that the District was inhabited by Gaur Brahmans 
and ruled over by the tdupta dynasty in the fifth century of 
our era. Few glimpses of light ha\e been cast upon the 
annals of this region before the advent of the Muhammadans, 
with whose approach detaileil history begins fur the whole 
of Northern India. In ioi8, when Mahmiid of Ghazni arrived 
at Baran (as the town of Bulandshahr is sometimes called to 
the present day), he found it in possession of a native prince 
named Har Dat. The presence of so doughty an apostle as 
Mahmud naturally affected the Hindu ruler; and accordingly 
the Raja himself and to,ooo followers came forth, says the 
IMusalmaii historian, ‘and proclaimed their anxiety for con- 
version and their rejection of idols.' This timely repentance 
saved their lives and property for the time ; but Mahmud's 
raid was the occasion for a great immigration towards the 
Doab of fresh tribes who still hold a place in the District. 
In 1193 Kutb-ud-din appeared before Bar.in, which was for 
some time .strenuously defended Iry the Dor R.aj.\, Chandra 
Sen ; but through the treachery of hi.s kinsman. Jaipil, it was 
at last captured by the .Mu^alnurn^. The traitorou.-> Hindu 
accepted the faith of I.-,l.'uri ami the CliaudhrTship of Baran, 
where his clesCi nikuit^ 'till rc'idc. and own some 'mail l.m.led 
propeity. 1 he fcnirteeiuh century is maiked a' an epoch when 
many of the present tiil.is inh.ibiting Bulandsiiahr hrst gained 
a footing in the region. Numerous Rajjuit adventurer' poured 
into the defenceless country and expelled the Meos from their 
lands and villages. This was also the period of the early Mongol 
invasions ; so that the condition of the I >oab was one of 
extreme wretchedness, caused by the combined ravages of 
pe.slilence, war, and famine, with the usual concomitant of 
internal anarehy. The firm establishment of the Mughal 
dynu'ty gave a long respite of tramiuillity and comparatively 
settled government to these h.irasseJ provinces. They 'h.ired 
in the .uliiiini'lrative recon'truction of .\khar ; their ann.il' arc 
dcvoi.i of mi l, lent ihiring the tlouri'hing reigns of his great 
suei.t '.'ors. Here, .is in so many other Di'tricts, the pro'Cly- 
tizing zeal 0! ,\urang/eb ha' lelt permanfiit elTects in the huge 
number of .Mtisainetn converts ; but Buhind'hahr w.is too near 
the court to at.'oid mueb. opportunity for tho'C rciiohiens and 
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royal conquests which make up the chief elements of Mughal 
history. During the disastrous decline of the imperial power, 
which dates from the accession of Bahadur Shah in 1707, the 
country round Baran was a prey to the same misfortunes which 
overtook all the more fertile provinces of the empire. The 
Gujars and Jats, always to the front upon every occa.sion 
of di.sturbance, exhibited their usual turbulent spirit ; and 
many of their chieftains carved out principalities from the 
villages of their neighbours. But as Baran was at this time 
a dependency of Koil, it has no proper history of its own 
during the eighteenth century, apart from that of Aligarh 
District. Under the Maratha rule it continued to be admin- 
istered from Koil : and when that town with the adjoining fort 
of Aligarh was captured by the British in 1803, Bulandshahr 
and the surrounding country were incorporated in the newly 
formed District. 

The Mutiny of 1857 was ushered in at Bulandshahr by the 
revolt of the 9th Native Infantrv, which took place on May 21, 
.shortly after the outbreak at Aligarh. The oftirers were com- 
pelled to fly to Meerut, and Buland.shahr was plundered by 
a band of rebellious Gujars. Its recovery was a matter of 
great importance, as it lies on the main road from Agra and 
Aligarh to Meerut. Accordingly, a small body of volunteer, s 
was dispatched from Meerut for the purpose of retaking the 
town, which they were enabled to do by the aid of the Dehra 
Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards, however, the Gurkhas marched 
off to join General Wilson's column, and the Gujars oni'e 
more rose. Walidad Khan of Malagarh put himself at the 
head of the movement, which proved strong enough to drive 
the small European garrison out of the District. From the 
beginning of July till the end of September Walidad held 
Bulandshahr without opposition, and ( Ommanded the whole 
line of communication with Agra. Meantime internal feuds 
went on as briskly as in other revolted Districts, the old 
[irojirietors often ou.sting by force the possessors of their 
former e.states. But on September 25 Colonel Greathed's 
fl\ing column set out from Gha/.iabail for Bulandshahr, whence 
Walidad was expelled after a sharp engagement and forced to 
fly across the Ganges. On October 4 the District was regularly 
occupied by Colonel Farquhar, and order was rapidiv restored. 
The police were at once reorganized, while measures of 
repression were adopted against the refractorx Gujars. many 
of whom still continued under arms. It uas necessarx to 
march against rebels in Etah early in 1S5S ; but the tramiuillity 
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of Bulandshahr itself was not again disturbed. Throughout 
the progress of the Mutiny, the Jats almost all took the side of 
(Government, while the Gujars and Musalnian Rajputs proved 
our most irreconcilable enemies. 

Two important copperplate inscriptions have been found Archaeo- 
in the District, one dated a . d . 465-6 of Skanda Gupta, and 
another giving the line.age of the Dor Rajas. There are also 
ancient remains at Ah.ir and Bulandshahr. A Arrg<; 7 / was built 
at Bulandshahr in 1193, when the last L)or Raja was defeated 
by the Muhammadans ; and the town contains other buildings 
of the Muhammadan period. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,53a. The 
Population has Increased considerably. The numbers at the 
four enumerations were as follows : (1872) 937,427, (:88i) 

934,822, (1S91) 949.914, and (190T) i,T3S,toi. The temporary 
decline between 1872 and iSSi was due to the terrible out- 
break of fever in 1879. which decimated the people. The 
increase of nearly 20 per cent, during the lust decade was 
exceeded in only one District in the Provinces. There are four 
tahsih — Ani'psh.vhr, Bulandshahr, Sikandar.ab.ad, and 
Khurja — the head-quarters of each being at a town of the 
same name. 'I'hese four towns are also municipalities, and 
the last three are the chief [ilaces in tlie District. 

The principal statistics in 1901 are gi\en below : — 
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In igoi Himlus numbered 900, tfx), or 79 per rent, of the 
total ; Musalnians, 217,209, or 19 per cent. ; Arvas, 12,298 : 
and (fhnstiaiis, 4.32S. 'I'lie number of,\ryas is greater than in 
anv other District in the Provini es. and the .Rtm.ij has twentv- 
se\en loilges 01 br.inches in this Distru t. Praetii allv all the 
inhahitants spi.ik Western Hindi. In the iioith th.e diaiei t is 
Hiiulustnii. while in the smith I’.r.i) is connr.oniv iisid. 

,\m(ii;g Hindus tlii most mnnerous 1 a'tcs are ( ''tainrirs * 

' . ot.upa- 

(leather-workei's and laLotirersi. 1S3.000. who form one tilth of tions. 
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the total ; iirahmaiis, 113.000 ; Rajput-., 93,000 : Jats, 69,000 ; 
Loilha^ (cultnator-,1, 64.000 ; llamas, 56,000 : am] Gujars, 

44.000, The llraiiman-- chietl) helonp to the Gaiir 1 l.in, which 
i,s peculiar to the we-it of the rrovinccs and the Punjali. while 
]at> and Gujars also are chietlv found in the same area. The 
I>iidha-., on the other hand, inhabit the central Districts of the 
I’ro\inees. The Mens eir Minis and Mewatis are imniiprants 
from Mew.^i ; and among other caste.s peculiar to this and 
a few other Districts may be mentioned the Orhs (weavers), 

4.000, and Aherias (liuntersi, 4,000. The Musalmlns of 
nominally foreign extraction are less numerous than those 
descended from Hind'a conveits. .'shaikhs number 24.000 ; 
I’athans, 17.200; .'saitids. 6.000: and Mughals only 3,000; 
while Mu'alnuln Rajputs number 34,000 ; Harhais (carpenters), 
15,000 , Telis (oil-prc-sscrs), i r,ooo ; and Lohars (black.smiths), 

11.000, About 51 per cent, of the population are supported 
by agriculture. Rajputs, both ^[ubaIman and Hindu, Jats, 
Saiyids, and Banias are the largest landholders : and Raj[iuts, 
Brahmans, and Jats the principal cultiiaters. flencral labour 
supports II per cent, of the total population, personal seriice 
9 per cent., weaving 3 per cent., and grain-dealing 3 per 
cent. 

Of the 4,480 native Christians in 1901, 4,257 belonged to 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church, which started work 
here in 1SS7. Most of them are recent converts, chielly from 
the lower castes. The Zanana Bible and Medical Mission 
and the Church Missionary Society have a few stations in 
the District. 

Excluding the Jumna and Ganges khadars, the chief agri- 
cultural defei t is the presence of barren ftsar land Covered 
with saline efflorcsi eiices called ndi. w hich 01 curs in badlv- 
di'ained loc-alities, and -preads in wet tears. The Disiru t is 
remarkable tor the absem e cif gra/ing-ground.s, fodder-crops 
h'.-ir.g largely grown. Where conditions are so uniform, the 
t hief tariatii.iis are due to the nietho'ls emploved b\ different 
laste-, among uiio.m .\hirs and fits take the first place. The 
.Vhir.s detote most attention to the area near the village site 
and preter well-irrig.ition, while the fits do eipial justice to 
all good land and use canal w.iter judiciouslv. 'i'hc Lodhas 
conic ne.xt and are as industrious as the jats, but lack their 
phvsiipte. Gujars are Usuallv inferior. 

The tenures are those common to the United Provinces ; 
hut the District is marked bv the number of large estates. Out 
ol 3,440 mah~ds at the last settlement, 2,446 were zam-nJari 
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or joint zamlndari, 546 bhaiydchara , and 448 pattlddri or and princi- 
iniperfect pattlddri. The main statistics of cultivation in crops, 
1903-4 are shown below, in square miles: — 


7 ' ahsil . 

1 
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1 
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' Irrigated. 
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The chief food-crops and the area occupied by each in 
square miles were: wheat (424), gram (199). maize {188), 
barley {121), jcnvar (156), and bdjra (121). The area under 
maize has trebled during the last twenty-five years. Bdjra 
is chiefly grown on inferior soil in the Sikandaraltad and 
Khurja tahsUs. The other important crops are cotton (103) 
and sugar-cane (63), both of which are rapidly increasing in 
importance. On the other hand, the area under indigo has 
declined from 120 square miles in 1885 to 25 in 1903-4. 

From 1S70 to 1874 a model farm was maintained at improve- 
Rulandshahr, and attemrtts were made to intrcidure Eizt niian 
cotton ; but these were not successful. The chief improve- tural 
ments effected base been the e.xtciision of canal-irrigation, and practia- 
its correction by means of drainage cuts. Much has also been 
done to .straighten and det-pen the channels of the rivers 
described above, especially the East Kali Xadi. Tb.esc h.ive 
led to the extended cultivation of the more valuable staples. 

Very few advances have been made under the Agriculturists' 

Loans Act, and between 1891 and 1900 onlv Rs. 30,000 was 
given under the Land Improvement Loans Act. In 1903-4 the 
loans were Rs. 1,700. The agricultural show held annually 
at Rulandshahr has done much to stimulate interest in small 
improvements. 

An attenqit was made in 1S65 to improve the cattle by Cattle, 
importing hulls from Flariana ; but the zamlndari were not •'ukI 

f.ivourable. The ordinary cattle are poor, and the best animals 
,ne imported from R.tjput.ina, Mewar, or Ihjiior. Horse- 
breeding has, however, become an im[)ortant pursuit, and tliere 
are twenty stallions owned by Hovetnment in this Tiistrict. 

The zamlnddrs of all rla.sses arc anxious to olitain thnr 
services, and strong handsome colts and filhes are to bi seen 
in many parts. Mules are also bred, and ten donkey stailious 
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have been supplied. Since 1903 horse and mule-breeding 
operations have been controlled by the Army Remount 
department. Sheep and goats are kept in large numbers, 
but are of the ordinary inferior type. 

The District is exceptionally well provided with means of 
irrigation. The main channel of the Upper Ganges Canal 
passes through the centre from north to south. Near the 
eastern border irrigation is supplied by the Anupshahr branch 
of the same canal, while the western half is watered by the 
Mat branch. The Lower G.vn'ges Canal has its head-works 
in this District, leaving the right bank of the Ganges at the 
village of Naraura. Most of the wells in use are masonry, 
and water is raised almost univer-sally in leathern buckets 
worked by bullocks. In 1903-4 canals irrigated 323 square 
miles and wells 310. Other sources are insignificant. 

Salt was formerly manufactured largely in the Jumna 
khddar, but none is made now. The extraction of sodium 
sulphate has also been forbidden. There are sixty factories 
where crude saltpetre is produced, and one refinery. Where 
kankar occurs in compact masses, it is quarried in blocks 
and uied for building purposes. 

Till recently Bulandshahr was one of the most important 
indigo-producing Districts in the United Provinces. There 
were more than 120 factories in 1891 ; but the trade has 
fallen off considerably, and in 1902 there tvere only 47, 
which employed about 3,800 hands. Cotton is ginned and 
pressed at 12 factories, which employ more than 900 
hands ; and this industry is increasing. The owners of the 
factories have imported the latest machinery from England. 
Other manufactures are not of great importance ; but the 
calico-printing of jAH.vNc.iRAB.ui, the muNlin^ of Sikandar- 
the pottery of Khurja, the rugs of Jlwar, and the 
wood-i arvmg of Bulandshahr and Shik.\rpur deserve 
mention for their artistic merits. There is also a flourishing 
gla'> indiDtry in the Bulandshahr tahsil, where bangles and 
small phials and bottles are largely made. Country cloth is 
woven as a hand industry in many places. 

Grain and ( otton form the principal exports ; the weight 
of cleaned cotton exported is nearly 4,000 tons, having 
doubled in the last twenty-five years. The imports include 
piece-goods, metals, and salt. Anupshahr is a depot for the 
import of timber and bamboos rafted down the Ganges ; but 
Khurja and Dibai have become the largest commercial centres, 
owing to their proximity to the railway. Local trade is carried 
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on at numerous small towns, where markets are held once 
or twice a week. 

The East Indian Railway runs from south to north through KaiKvayt 
the western half of the District. For strategic reasons it was ‘ 

built on the shortest possible alignment, and thus passes some 
distance from the principal towns ; but a branch line is under 
construction, which will connect Khurja and Bulandshahr 
and join the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at H.\ruR in 
Meerut 1 )istrict. A branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Aligarh to Moradabad and Bareilly crosses 
the south-east corner. 

There are 163 miles of metalled roads and 495 miles of 
unmetalled roads. The whole length of metalled roads is in 
charge of the Public Works department, but the cost of 
log miles of these, and the whole cost of the unmetalled 
roads, is met from Local funds. Avenues of trees are main- 
tained on 257 miles. The principal line is that of the grand 
trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, branches of which leave 
Bulandshahr for Meerut and Anupshahr. The only parts 
where communications are defective are the northern Jumna 
khddar and the north-eastern and south-eastern corners of 
the l)istrict. 

Bulandshahr shared in the many famines which devastated Famine, 
the Upper Doab before British rule, and during the early years 
of the nineteenth century scarcity occurred several times. 

In 1837 famine was severe, and its effects were increased by 
immigration from Hariana and Marwar, and the I'istrias of 
Etawah and -Mainpuii. The worst-affected tracts were the 
areas along the Jumna; but the construction of the grand 
trunk road provided employment for many, and other works 
were opened. In i860 the same tracts suffered, being largely 
inhabited by Gujars, still impoverished owing to their law- 
lessness in the Mutiny. The Mat branch canal was started 
as a relief work. About Rs. 32,000 was S[)ent on relief and 
Rs. 50,000 advanced for purchase of bullocks and seed, much 
of which was repaid later, and spent in constructing 
dispensaries. In 1S68-9, though the rains failed, there was 
a large stork of grain, and the spread of irrigation enabled 
spring crops to be .sown. In 1S77 and 1896 -7 no distress 
was lelt except among immignants, and able-bodied labourers 
coultl ahsay.s tind work. In the latter period alone i,:;iS wells 
were made, and the high prices of gram were a source 
of profit. 

file oidinary staff c, insists ot a Collector, assisted by one Fustnet 
z 2 
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member of the Indian Civil Service and three Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India. There is a tahsilddr at the 
head-quarters of each of the four iahsils. Bulandshahr is also 
the head-quarters of an Executive Engineer of the Upper 
Ganges Canal, 

For purposes of civil jurisdiction the District is divided 
between two Judgeships. The Sikandarabad tahsil belongs 
to the munsifi of Ghaziabad in Meerut District, and appellate 
work is disposed of by the Judge of Meerut. The rest of the 
District is divided into two munsifls, with head-quarters at 
Bulandshahr and Khurja, subordinate to the Judge of Aligarh. 
The additional Sessions Judge of Aligarh exercises criminal 
jurisdiction over Bulandshahr. The District has a bad 
reputation for crime, cattle-theft being especially common. 
Murders, robberies, and dacoities are also numerous. The 
Gujars are largely responsible for this lawlessness, being 
notorious for cattle-lifting. 

Part of the District was acquired by cession from the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh in 1801, and part was conquered from 
the Marathas in 1803. For twenty years the area now in- 
cluded lay partly in Aligarh, and partly in Meerut or South 
Saharanpur Districts. In 1819, owing to the lawlessness of 
the Gujars, a Joint Magistrate was stationed at Bulandshahr, 
and in 1823 a separate District was formed. The early land 
revenue settlements were of a summary nature, each lasting 
one, three, four, or five years. Talukdars, who were found in 
possession of large tracts, were gradually set aside. Operations 
under Regulation VII of 1822 were completed in only about 
600 villages, and the first regular settlement was made between 
1834 and 1S37. The next settlement was commenced before 
the Mutiny, and was completed in 1S65 : but the project for 
a permanent .settlement entailed a complete revision. This 
slujwtd that there had been an extraordinary rise in rental 
‘assets,' which was partly due to survey errors, partly to conceal- 
ments at the time of settlement, and partly to an increase in 
the rental value of land. The idea of permanently fixing the 
revenue was abandoned, and the demand originally proposed 
was sanctioned, with a few alterations, yielding 12-4 lakhs. 
The ‘ assets,’ of which the revenue formed half, were calculated 
by fi.xing standard rent rates for different classes of soil. 
These rates were derived partly from average rents and partly 
from valuations of produce. The latest revision of settlement 
was completed between t8S6 and 1889, and was notorious for 
its results. The assessment was to be made on the actual 
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rental ■' assets ’ ; but the records were found to be unreliable on 
account of the dishonesty of many landlords, who had 
deliberately falsified the patwaris' papers, thrown land out of 
cultivation, and stopped irrigation. The tenants, who had 
been treated iiarshlv and nut allowed to acquire occupancy 
rights, themselves came forward to expose the fraud. Large 
numbers of rent-rolls were entirely rejected, and the villages 
they related to were \alued at circle rates. I'he cin le rates 
Were obtained by an analysis of rents believed to be genuine. 
AVhile the settlement of most of the District was confirmed for 
thirty years, a number of tillages were settled for shorter terms 
to enable the settlement to be made on the basis of a fair area 
of cultivation. The total demand was fi.xed at 19-8 lakhs, 
which has since risen to 20 lakhs. The incidence per acre is 
Rs. 1-15-0, varying in different parts of the District from 
Rs. I -2-0 to Rs. 2-9-0. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1 880- 1 . 
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Land revenue 

U.,SI 

18 40 

1 9. Si 

19.85 

Total revenue 

13.81 

24,64 

27,99 

2S,02 


There are four municipalities — Bulanikhahr. .-\NCr,SH.\HR, Loc.vl s.eli- 
Sikandar.af,,\d, and Khurja — and 19 towns are administered 
under .Act XX of 1S56. Outride these, local affairs are 
managed by the Dt.-.tri';t board. In 1903-4 the income of 
the latter wa^ lakhs, chietly ileiived from local r.-ues. d'he 
expenditure was 2 lakli.i, of whu.h R->. 96,000 was spent on 
roads and building.s. 

In 1903 the District Superintendent of police was assisted Police an.-, 
by four inspectors. 7 'he force numbered 106 officers and 
355 constables, besides 369 municipal and town police, and 
1,979 village and road police. The District jail contained an 
average of 232 prisoners in the same year. 

d’he District is backward in literary, and only 2-5 per cent. Ediic.-mor., 
(4-3 males and 0-3 females) of the population could read and 
write in 1901. In 1881 there were 130 public schools with 
4,480 pupiN, and the nuniljer.s tom; in 1901 to ryi .scIkki's 
with 7,984 puiiib. In 1903-4 there weie 187 public schools 
with lo.Soi pupils, of whom 57 were girls, and also 271 pri- 
vate schools with 4.T57 pupils. The total txpenditure 
on education was Rs. 49,000, ot which Local and imnii- 
cipal funds supplied Rs. 38,000, and fees Rs. 11, coo. Of 
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the public schoob, two were managed by Government and 

1 1 7 by the District and municipal boards. 

floiiiit.iU The District has nine hospitals and dispensaries, with 

ana (tis- ai'conimodation for log in-patients. In toot the number 

pen^arie-. , , , 

of cases treated was 101,000, ot whom 2,300 were in-paticnts, 

and 8,400 operations were performed. The e.xpenditure in the 

same year was Rs. 18,000, chiefly from Local funds. 

t'accina In 1 903-4, 39,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 

representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 of population. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the niunicipalities. 

[F. S. Growse. Btilandshahr (Benares, 1884) : T. Stoker. 
Settlement Report (1S91); H. R. Nevill, District Gazetteer 
(1903).] 

Anupshahr Tahsil. — Eastern tahsll of Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Anupshahr, 
Ahar, and Dibai, and lying along the Ganges, between 28° 5' 
and 28° 37' N. and 77° 58' and 78° 28' E., with an area of 444 
square miles. The population rose from 222,481 in 1S91 to 
278,132 in 1901. There are 37S villages and four towns, the 
largest of which are J.tH.vxGiR.tB.vn (population, 11.572). Din.vt 
(10,579), and Anup.sh.ahr (8,6or), the tahs'il head-quartens. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 "-as Rs. 4,99,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 80,000. The lahsi! is divided into two 
parts, from north to south, by the Chhoiya river, 7 'he land 
to the east is naturally inferior to that on the west of tiie river, 
but has been immensely improved by irrigation from the 
Anupshahr branch of the E’pper Ganges Canal. The channel 
of the Chhoiya was very badly defined, but has been 
straightened and deepened by the Irrigation department. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 339 srjuare miles, of 
which 158 were irrigated, wells supplying more than half. 

Bulandshahr Tahsil.— Central ta’isil of Bulandshahr 
District. United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
Baran. Agauta, Siyana. and .Shikarpur. and lying between 28° 14' 
and 28 43' N. and 77° 43' and 78'^ 13' E., with an area of 
177 square miles. The population rose from 281,928 in 1S91 

332,262 in 1901. There are 379 villages and five towns, 
the largest of which are Bul.vxdsh.vhr (population, 18,959), the 
District and /“(r/OT/ head-quarters, .Shik.vrPCr (12,249), Siy.\n.\ 
(7,615), GuL.toTHi 17,208), and Auranc.-vb.vd (5,916). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was R.s. 5,65,000, and for 
cesse.s Rs. 94,000. This is the richest tahsil in the District, 
and the density of population, 696 persons per square mile, 
is considerably above the District average (599). The East 
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Kali Nadi flows from north to south through the western 
portion of the tahsil, and formerly caused much damage by 
flooding in wet years. It has been straightened and deepened, 
and is no longer used as a canal escape, with very beneficial 
results. The northern pars^ana of Agauta is the most fertile. 
There arc mar.shy tracts in the north-east of the tahsil, and 
sandy areas in the south-east. Irrigation is supplicel bv the 
Upper Ganges Canal east of the Kill Nadi. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation wa.s 376 square miles, of which 191 were 
irrigated. IVell-irrigation supplies two-thirds of this area, and 
is more important here than in the other tahstls of the District. 

Sikandarabad Tahsil. — Noith-we.stern tahsil of Buland- 
shahr District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
Sikandarabad, DadrI, and Dankaur, and lying along the Jumna, 
between 28° 15' and 28^ 39' N. and 77° 18' and 77'^ 50' E., 
with an area of 516 square miles. The population rose from 
224,36s in 1 89 1 to 260,849 in 1901. There are 404 villages and 
seven towns, the largest of which are SiK.wii.tR.vB.lD (popula- 
tion, 18,290), the tahsil head-quarters, and D.\nk.\ur (5,444). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 wa.s Rs. 4,32,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 74,000. The tahsil is the poorest in the District, 
and supports only 505 persons per square mile, against an 
average of 599. It is crossed from north to south by two 
main lines of drainage — the Patwai and the Karon or Karwan. 
Both of these are naturally ill-defined, but their channels have 
been deepened and straightened. The area between the Patwai 
and Jumna is poor, being largely covered with tamarisk and 
grass jungle varied by patches of s.ilt waste. In the iiurtli 
the Hinlcvn' and Bhunya ri\er> increase the saturation, though 
they bring down fertile deposits of earth. The tahsil is 
well -supplied with irrigation by the Mat branch of the Upper 
Ganges Canal, which pa.'Ses through the centre from north 
to south. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 358 
square miles, of which 150 were irrigated. More than two- 
thirds of the irrigated area is supjilied from the canal. 

Khurja Tahsil. — .Southern tahsil Bulandshahr District, 
United Provinces, comprising the patganas of Jew.ir, Khurja, 
and Pahasu, and lying between 2.8" 4' and 28^ 20' N. and 77 29' 
and 78' 12' E.. with an area of 4(12 square miles. The popula- 
tion rose from 221.137 in 1891 to 266,83,8 in 1901. There aic 
348 \ill.ages and seven towns, the largest ot which are Khck iv 
( population, 29,277). the tahsil head-qu.arters, Jrw.\R (7.718). 
Pah.Isu (5,603), Chu \T.\Ri (5.574). and RmiCfi'ka (5.04.8). 
d'he demand for Lind re\enue in 1903-4 w.is R- 5,05,020, 
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and for cesses Rs. 82,000. The tahsll is drained by the East 
Kali Nadi, the Karon or Kanvan, and the Patwai or Patwaha 
Bahu, all which have been deepened and straightened to 
im[)ro\e the drainage. The Jumna flows along the western 
border. East of the Kali Nadi and west of the Patwai are 
tracts of light sandy soil ; but the central portion is highly 
fertile, and is well supplied by irrigation from the Upper 
Ganges Canal and the Mat branch of the same work. Cotton 
is more largely grown in this tract than in any other part 
of the District. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
345 square miles, of which 152 were irrigated. Well-irrigation 
supplies about one-third of the tcital, and is chiefly important 
in the area between the canals. 

Ahar. — Town in the Aniipshahr tahsll of Bulandshahr 
District, United Province.s, situated in 28° 28' N. and 78° 
15' E., 2T miles east of Bulandshahr town. Population (1901 1 , 
2,382. It is said to derive its name from ahi, ‘snake,’ and 
har, ‘ sacrifice,’ as tradition relates that Janamejaya performed 
his great snake sacrifice here. The capital of the Lunar race 
is also said to have been moved here after Ha.stinapur 
was washed away. Another legend states that this was the 
residence of Rukmini, wife of Krishna, and the temple from 
which she was carried off is still pointed out. The place is 
certainly of great antiquity, and several fragments of stone 
sculpture of an early date have been found. Under Akbar, 
Ahar was the chief town of a mahal or pargana. I'he town 
lies on the high bank of the Ganges, and there are many 
temples. It also contains a hall for the meetings of the Arya 
Samaj, which has over 100 followers here. 

Anupshahr Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the 
same name, in Buland.shahr Di.strict, United Provinces, situated 
in 28° 21' N. and 78" 16' E., 25 miles east of Bulandshahr 
town on a metalled road. Population (1901 J S,6oi. It 
was founded in the reign of Jahangir by the Bargujar Raja 
^\nup Kai, from whom it derives its name, and was of great 
imjiortance in the eighteenth century as commanding an 
important crossing of the Ganges on the road from Delhi to 
Rohilkhand. In 1757 Ahmad Shah Durrani established 
cantonments here for a time, and returned to them in 1759- 
It was from this place that the coalition was organized which 
led to the overthrow of the Marathas at Panipat in 1761. 
In 1773 the combined forces of the Oudh Wazir and the 
British made Anup.shahr their rendezvous when opposing 
the Maratha invasion of Rohilkhand ; and from that date 
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till 1806 Antipshahr was garrisoned by British troops, after- 
wards removed to Meerut. During the Mutiny the Jats 
successfully defended the crossing of the river by the rebels 
from Rohilkhand. The town stands on the high bank of the 
Ganges and is well drained. There is a fine bazar, and besides 
the tahslli a dispensary is maintained. The Zanana Bible 
and Medical Mission and the Church Missionary Society 
have branches here. Anupshahr has been a munici[)ality 
since 1S66. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 11,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 6,000), and 
the expenditure was Rs. 15,000. The town was formerly the 
northern limit of traffic on the Ganges, and a factory of the 
East India Company was maintained here for some time ; but 
the construction of the Naraura weir in 1878 cut it off from 
the lower reaches of the river, and at present it is merely a 
depot for timber and bamboos. The through trade across the 
river has also been diverted by railways, and at present sugar 
is the chief article of commerce. There is a small manufac- 
ture of cloth, blankets, and shoes for the local demand. The 
iahsili school contains 160 pupils, and there is also a Mission 
Anglo-vernacular school. 

Aurangabad Saiyid. — Town in Bulandshahr District, 
United Provinces, situated in aS' 22 N. and 78'’' 5' E,, 
9 miles north-east of Bulandshahr town. Population (1901!, 
5,916. It was founded in 1704 by Saiyid Abdul .\zlz, who 
undertook, with the permission of the emperor .Vurangzeb, 
to eject the turbulent jaroliyas of the neighbourhood. His 
descendants still own the town. The site is low and sur- 
rounded bv water during the rains. Aurangabad is admin- 
istered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. 2,000. 
Trade is entirely local. There is a primary school with 
50 pupils. 

Bulandshahr Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
tahsil of the same name. United Provinces, situated in 
28'^ 15' N. and 77" 52' E., on the grand trunk road, 10 miles 
ea.st of the Chola station on the East Indian Railway, 
Population (1901), 18,959, whom 9,139 are Hindus and 
9,071 Musalnians. The old name of the town was Karan, and 
It received the nii kn.inic Unchanagar or Bulandshahr {■ high 
town ') from its elevated position on a hank near the Kali Nadi. 
It is a pilacc of ronsiderahle antiijuity, and is said to h,ive Keen 
founded b\ a Tomar chief of Ah \r named Parma!, or act nrd- 
ing to another account by a man named Ahibaran, from whom 
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its name was derived. Buddhist remains of the fifth to seventh 
centurie'3 have been found here, besides coin.s of much older 
date. In the eleventh century the town was the head-quarters 
of Har Dat, a Dor chieftain who ruled in this part of the Doab, 
with territory extending as far as Hapur and Meerut. In loiS 
Mahmud of Ghazni crossed the Jumna and reached Baran. 
In the words of the Persian historian, Har Dat ‘reflected that 
his safety would be best secured by conforming to the religion 
of Islam, since God's sword was drawn from the scabbard and 
the whip of punishment was uplifted. He came forth, there- 
fore, with 10,000 men, who all proclaimed their anxiety for 
conversion and their rejection of idols.’ The town w'as given 
back to Har Dat, but from a copperplate inscription the Dors 
appear to hat e been superseded fora time. They were restored : 
and Chandra Sen, the last Hindu ruler, died while gallantly 
defending his fort against Kutb-ud-din, the general of Muham- 
mad Ghorl, in 1193. The town is chiefly famous in later 
times as having been the birthplace of the historian, Zia-ud- 
din Barni, who flourished in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. There are a few tombs and mosque.s of the Muham- 
madan period, but none of importance. At the commence- 
ment of British rule, Bulandshahr was a small town. A few 
good houses stood on the elevation now known as the Balae 
Kot, andChamars and Lodhas lived in huts at the base. The 
establishment of the District head-quarters here caused a 
rapid growth ; and the town has been much improved by the 
energy and taste of its inhabitants, encouraged by several 
Collectors, especially the late Mr. F. S. Growse. The Chauk 
or central market has been provided with a brick terrace and 
is adorned with carved stone, while the houses and shops 
surrounding it are elegant specimens of domestic architecture. 
The rich landlords of the 1 )i.strict have aL->o erected .several 
fine houses and gateways and a town hall, all of which are 
remarkable for the e.xcellence of the stonework which they 
contain. Close to the courts is a handsome building called 
the Lowe Memorial, in memory of a former Ccrlleetor, which 
Ls u.sed as a shelter for people attending the courts. A fine 
bathing c//,?/ has been made on the banks of the river at the 
eastern entrance of the town. A dispen.sary and a female 
hospital were built in 1895. Besides the ordinary District 
staff, an Fxccutive Engineer of the Ganges Canal has his 
head-quarters here. There are also stations of the American 
Methodist, Church Missionary Society, and Zanana Bible and 
Medical Missions. 
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Bulandshahr has been a municipality since 1865. During 
the ten years ending igoi the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. 18,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 21,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 18,000), and the expenditure 
was Rs. 24,000. Wood-carving of some artistic, merit i.s 
turned out. The distance from the railway has hitherto [tre- 
vcnted the growth of trade, which is of a local nature. A line 
is, however, now under construction. A high school ('ontains 
more than 200 pupils and a tahsili school 230, while four 
primary school.s have 220 more. 

Chhatari. — Town in the Khurja /r7//57/ of Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28° 6' N. and 78" 9' E., 30 
miles .south of Bulandshahr town. Population (1901), 5.574. 
The town takes its name from the Chhatardhari clan of Mewatls 
who founded it. It belongs to the estate of the same name 
founded by Mahmud Ah Khan, a brother of Murad ,\h Kh.an 
of P.VH.lsU. 'Pile estate is at present iiiuler the Couit 
of M'ards, as the owner, Ahmad Saiyid Khan, is a minor. 
Chhatari is administered under .-\ct XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 800. There is a primary school with 
about T20 pupils. 

Dankaur. — Town in the -Sikandar.Ibad tahs'il of Bulanrl- 
shahr 1 >istriet, United Provinces, situated in 28' 21' X. and 
if 33' E., 20 miles west of Bulamlshahr town. Population 
(1901), 5,444. It i.s .said to have been founded by Drona, 
the hero of the Mahabh.irata, who taught the P.andavas the 
use of arms. A masonry tank and ancient temple are still 
known as Dronicharj The tf>«n lies on the edee "f the high 
bank above the [umna. and the upper portion is gradually 
being de.serteil for the lower, on the ground that it is unltu.ky. 
Dankaur is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1.300. It has a thriving trade in 
sugar, and grain. A primary school is attended by JSo pupils. 

Dibai. — 'Fown in the Anupshahr of Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situateil in a.S'' 12' X. and 78" 16 E., 
close to the metalled road from Aligarh to Morad.ib.ad and 
a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhnnd R.ulway. Pofiulation 
(1901). 10,579, whi(h i'’ increasing rapidly. Th.e town iss.iid to 
ha\e lieen (ailed Dhundhgarh in the eleventh eentuiy, when 
it belonged to Dh.akr,"; R:l|puts, who were expelled in .saiyid 
.Sal.ir Mjsud, new town w.is built, called Dliundai, and 
later Dihai. In tlie time of Akhar it was the In adm ju.irti rs 
of a par^^ana in the sarkar ol Koi! 1 Iv bazar is iianjim.jd 
of hnck-huilt liousc-s. and the town is fiiriy w, ,1 dr.iined by 
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the Chhoita river, which flows round three sides. Dibai is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 5,000. It is a prosperous town, with three cotton 
gins, a cotton press, and an oil press, employing nearly 500 
persons. There are large e.xports of coarse cloth, cotton, ghi, 
and grain. It contains a flourishing Anglo-vernacular school 
with 75 pupils, partly supported by market fees and partly 
by private subscriptions, and a middle school with 1 50 pupils. 

Gulaothi. — Town in the District and talisil of Bulandshahr, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 35' N^. and 77'^ 48' E., 12 
miles north of Bulandshahr town on the Meerut road. Popu- 
lation (1901), 7,208. The town is said to have been founded 
.by Mewatis or by Gahlot R.ajputs. It is chiefly inhabited by 
bSaiyids and Banias. A prominent Saiyid, named Mihrban All, 
who died a few years ago, did much to improve the town and 
its approaches. He built several houses, metalled the road 
to the Kali Nadi, and built a bridge across it at a cost of 
Rs. 30.000, and also constructed a large mosque and estab- 
lished a school for teaching Arabic and Persian. The Ameri- 
can Methodist Mission has a branch here. Gulaothi is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,800. It has a considerable local trade and is thriving. 
There is a middle school with about 200 pupils. 

Jahanglrabad. — Town in the Anupshahr tahstl of Buland- 
shahr District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 24' N. and 
78° 6' E., IS miles by metalled road from Bulandshahr town. 
Population (1901), 11,572. The town was built by Anup 
Rai, founder of Anupshahr, who named it after the emperor 
Jahangir. The place stands low, and was formerly \ery 
unhealthy, owing to the stagnant water in the neighbourhood 
and a ditch round the town : but this has now been drained. 
Act XX of 1856 is in force, and the annual income is about 
Rs. 3.300. There is an important market, which is the centre 
of a flourishing gram trade. The principal manufacture is 
calico-printing, e.xcellent counterpanes, curtains, and cloths 
being turned out. The middle school is attended by over 
250 pupils, 40 of whom reside in a boarding-house, and there 
is a small aided primary school with 38 pupils. 

Jewar. — Town in the Khurja tahsil of Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28° 7' N. and 77° 34' E., 
20 miles west of Khurja. Population (1901), 7,718. In the 
■eleventh century Jadon Rajputs, invited from Bharatpur by 
the Brahmans of Jewar, settled in the town and expelled the 
Meos. The well-known Begam Sumru held Jewar till her 
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death in 1836, when it lapsed to Government. The town lies 
among the ravines and broken ground on the edge of the 
high land above the Jumna, and is well drained. The market 
was rebuilt in 1S81, and is now lined with good brick-built 
shops. Jewar is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 2,000. There is a small manufac- 
ture of cotton rugs and carpets, and a weekly market is held. 
The town contains a prosperous agricultural bank, a middle 
school with 120 pupils, and a small primary school for girls, 
besides a branch of the American Methodist Mission. 

Khurja Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Bulandshahr District, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 15' N. and 77° 51' E., near the grand trunk road, and 
4 miles from Khurja station on the East Indian Railway. 
Population (1901), 29,277, of whom 15,878 are Hindus and 
12,923 Musalraans. The town is said to derive its name 
from kharija (‘ revenue free ’), as it was built by the Bhale 
Sultan Rajputs on a revenue-free grant made by Eiroz Shah 
Tughlak. The descendants of the original grantees retained 
possession of their holdings till they were resumed partly by 
Suraj Mai, Raja of Bharatpur, in 1740, and partly by Daulat 
Rao Sindhia towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
There is only one ancient building, the tomb of Makhdum 
Sahib, near the grand trunk road, which is about 400 Nears 
old. The chief public buildings are the tahslli, dispen- 
sary, and tONvn hall. The principal inhabitants are Kheshgl 
Paihdns and Churuwal Banias ; the latter, Nvho are Jam by 
religion, are an enterprising and wealthy cla-^s, carrying on 
banking all over India and t.iking a leading share in the 
trade of the place. Thirty years ago they built a magnificent 
domed temple, which cost more than a lakh and is adorned 
with a profusion of stone carving of fine execution. The 
interior is a blaze of gold and colour, the vault of the dome 
being painted and decorated in the most florid style of 
indigenous art. The market-place, bazar, and dharmsala are 
all adorned by handsome gateways of carved stone, and 
owe much to the munificence of the Jain traders. There 
are branches of the American Methodist and Zan.ana Bible 
and Medical Mis.sions. 

Klmrja has been a municipality since 1S66. The rei'Li|)ts 
and expenditure during the ten \ears ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 27,500. In 1903-4 the income vva:. Rs, 3,8,000, 1 liii tly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 2.8,000), and the expeiiditur- was 
Rs. 42,000. The town is the chief commcreial centre of the 
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District, and contains se\en cotton gins and presses, which 
employed 444 hands in 1903. Cotton-ginning by hand is 
important, and there is a very large export of grain, besides 
a smaller trade in indigo, sugar, and girt. The pottery of 
Khurja resembles that made at Multan and in the Rampur 
State, and has some reputation. English cloth, metals, and 
brass utensils are the chief articles imported. There are eight 
schools with about 600 pupils. 

Pahasu. — Town in the Khurja tahfil of Bulandshahr 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 10' N. and 78° 5' E., 
24 miles south of Bulandshahr town. Population (1901), S! 6 ° 3 - 
Partab Singh, one of the first Bargujar immigrants, made it 
his head-quarters. Pahasu was the chief town in a tnahal or 
pargana under Akbar, and in the eighteenth century was con- 
ferred with a jaglr of fifty-four villages by Shah Alam II on 
the Begam Sumru for the support of her troops. After her 
death in 1836, it was held for a time by Government and then 
granted in 1851 to Murad All Khan, a descendant of Partab 
Singh. His son, Nawab Faiz Alt Khan, K.C.S.I., behaved 
with conspicuous loyalty during the Mutiny, and was afterwards 
commander-in-chief and prime minister of Jaipur State. Since 
his death in 1894, his son, Nawab Faiyaz Alt Khan, C.S.I., has 
served as a member of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, and is now a minister of state in Jaipur. The town 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 900. The Nawab maintains a dispensary and an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and there is a primary school with 
95 pupils. 

Rabtipura. — Town in the Khurja iahs'd of Bulandshahr 
District. United Provinces, situated in 28° 15' N'. and 77° 
37' E., 19 miles west of Buland.shahr town. Population (1901), 
5,048. The place was founded by a Mewaii named Rabu 
in the eleventh century. The Mewatfs were ousted by the 
Jaiswar Rajputs in the time of Prithul Raj, late in the twelfth 
century. From the days of .Shah Alam II up to 1857, Rabii- 
pura w.i^ the centre of an estate comprising twentv-four villages, 
which was confiscated after the Mutiny for the rebellion of the 
proprietors. The town contains a good brick market, and half 
the houses and shops are also of brick. The American 
Methodist Mission has a branch here, with a small church and 
dispensary. Rabtipura i.s administered under Act XX of 1S56, 
with an income ot about Rs. t,30o. There is a considerable 
trade in cattle. 'I he primary school contains 60 pupils. 

Shikarpur. — Town in the District and tahsil of Buland- 
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shahr, United Provinces, situated in 28° 17' N. and 78° i' E., 
1 3 miles south of Bulandshahr town. Population (1901), 12,249. 
The present town owes its e.vistence to Sikandar I.odi, who 
built a hunting-lodge here at the end of the fifteenth century, 
' near the site of an older town now represented hy a mound 
' called the Talpat Nagari or .Vnyai Khera. North of the site is 
a remarkable building of red sandstone called the Bara Khamba, 
or ‘twelve pillars, ’ which formed an unfinished tomb begun by 
Saiyid Fazl-ullah, son-in-law of the emperor Farrukh Siyar, 
about 1718. The town contains a fine walled sarai built in 
the seventeenth century, and many substantial brick houses 
and a few handsome mosques. The American Methodists have 
a branch mission here. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 4,500. The 
chief manufactures are cotton cloth and shoes, and excellent 
wood-carving is turned out on a small scale. There are a 
middle school with 190 pupils, and an aided primary school 
with 30. 

Sikandarabad Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the 
same name in Bulandshahr District, United Provinces, situated 
in 28° 28' N. and 77° 42' E., on the grand trunk road, 4 
miles from the Sikandarabad station on the East Indian Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 18,290, of whom 10,599 are Hindus 
and 6,814 Musalmans. The town was built by Sikandar Lodi 
in 1498, and was the head-quarters of a pargana or mahal under 
Akbar. In the eighteenth century it was held for a time by 
Najib-ud-daula. Saadat Khan, Nawab of Oudh, attacked and de- 
feated a Maratha force here in 1736. The Jat armv of Bharatpur 
encamped at Sikandarabad in 1763, but fled across the Jumna 
on the death ofSuraj Mai and defeat of Jawahir Singh. Under 
Maratha rule the town was the head-quarters of a brigade 
under Perron ; and after the fall of Aligarh, Colonel James 
Skinner held it. During the Mutiny of 1857, the neighbour- 
ing Clujars, Rajputs, and Muhammadans attacked and plun- 
dered Sikanilar.abad ; but Colonel Greathed’s column relieved 
the town on September 27, 1S57. There are several tombs 
and mosipies of some antiquity. Besides theAii^iv// and police 
station there is a dispensary ; and the American Methodists, 
the (fhurch Missionary Society, and the Zanana Bible and 
Medical Mission have brain lies here. Sikandarabad has been a 
municipalitv since 1S72. During the ten years ending ipoithe 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 15.000. In 1903-4 tiie 
income was Rs 23.000, chiefly denved from o< troi ( Rs. i 7,0001, 
and the expenditure wao Rs. 2 1,000. There is not much trade ; 
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hut fine cloth or muslin is manufactured and exported to Delhi, 
and a cotton gin has been recently opened, which employed 
105 hands in 1903. The town contains a flourishing Anglo- 
vernacular school with more than 200 pupils, a tahslll school 
with 120, and five primary schools with 240 pupils. 

Siyana. — Town in the District and tahsil oi Bulandshahr, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 37' N. and 78° 4' E., 19 
miles north-east of Bulandshahr town. It is being connected 
by a metalled road with Bulandshahr and Garhmuktesar. Popu- 
lation (1901), 7,615. The name is said to be a corruption of 
f Sainban or ‘ the forest of rest,’ because Balarania, brother of 
' I Krishna, on his way from Muttra to Hastinapur, slept here one 

night, and was hospitably entertained hy fakirs, who had ex- 
cavated a tank in the centre of a vast forest. The tovvn gave its 
name to a mahal or pargana recorded in the Ain-i-Akbart. 
After the British conquest it was the head-quarters of a tahsil- 
ddr ssnd Munsif up to 1S44. It is now of small importance, 
but has been improved lately, and the mud huts are being 
replaced by brick houses. It is admini.stered under Act XX of 
1856, the income being about Rs. 1,800. There was formerly 
some trade in safflower, but it is declining. Indigo is still 
made in a small factory. A middle school with a boarding- 
house is attended by about 160 pupils. 

Bonn- Aligarh District. — Southernmost District in the Meerut 
fiouratiotT" Division, United Provinces, lying between 27° 29' and 
and river 28° ii' N. and 77° 29' and 78° 38' E., with an area of 1,946 
system, square miles. It is bounded on the north by Bulandshahr 
District ; on the east and south by Etah ; and on the west and 
south by Muttra. The Jumna separates the north-west corner 
from the Punjab District of Gurgaon, and the Ganges the 
north-east corner from Budaun. Bordering on the great rivers 
lie stretches of low land called khidar. The Ganges khadar is 
fertile and produces sugar-cane, while the Jumna khadar is 
composed of hard unproductive clay, chiefly covered with 
coarse jungle grass and tamarisk. The rest of the District 
forms a fertile upland tract traversed by three streams. The 
most important is the K.fi.I XadI (E.v,sr), which winds across 
the eastern portion. Between the Kali Nadi and the Ganges 
lies the Xfm X"adl, with an affluent known as the Chhoiya. In 
the west of the I fistrict the Karon or Karwan flows through 
a wide valley. The centre is a shallow depression, the 
drainage of which gradually collects in two streams named the 
Sengar and the Rind or Arind. 

Geology. q'jjg District is composed of alluvium ; but kankar or lime- 
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stone is found in nodules and also consolidated in masses, 
from which it is quarried for building purposes. Large 
stretches of land are covered with saline efflorescences. 

The flora of Aligarh presents no peculiarities. At the com- hotany. 
mencement of British rule the surface of the country was 
covered with large tracts of jungle, chiellv of dhak [Biitea 
frondosa). The jungle was rajiidly cut as cultivation extended, 
and for many years was not replaced. Between 1870 and 1900, 
however, the area under groves doubled, and is now about 18 
square miles. The principal trees are babfd (Acaa'a arabita), 
mm {Mdia Azadirachta), and mango. Better sorts of timber 
for building purposes have to be imported. 

Wild hog are very numerous in the khddar, and are also Fauna, 
found near the canal. Antelope are fairly common in mo.st 
parts. In the cold season snipe and many kinds of duck 
appear on the swamps. Fish are plentiful, but are not much 
eaten, and there are no regular tbsheries m the District. 

The climate of Aligarh is that of the Doab plains generally. Climate 
The year i.s divided into the rainy season, from June till 
October ; the cold season, from October till April ; and the hot ' 
season, from .\pril to June. 

The annual rainfall averages about i6 inches, and there is Ramiall. 
little variation in the District ; the north-east receives slightly 
more rain than the south-we.st. Fluctuations from >ear to year 
are more considerable. In 1894-5 the fall was 33 inches, 
while in rSqu-y it was only 19 inches. 

The few fa( ts in the early annab of the District that can History, 
now he recovered centre around the ancient citv of Koil, of 
which the fort and station of Aligarh form a suburb. A 
popular legend informs us that Koil owes its origin to one 
Kosharab. a Kshattriya of the Lunar race, who called the citv 
after his own name ; and that its present designation was con- 
ferred upon it by Balarama, who slew the great demon Kol, 
and subdued the neighbouring regions of the Doab. Another 
tradition assigns a totally dift'erent origin to the name. 'Fhe 
District was held by the Dor Rajputs before the first Muham- 
madan invasion, and continued in the hands of the R.aja of 
Baran until the close of the twelfth ceiiturv. In n 1194 
Kutb-uil-din man hetl from Delhi to Koil. on which oia.ision, 
as tlu' Muhammadan historun informs us, ' those who were 
wise and acute were conviTttd to Islam, but tho'C who 
stood by their am ient faith were slain with the sword.' I'hi' 
city was tht-nceforward .idmiuistered bv Miisalm.rn governors, 
but the native Rajas retained much of their foinier power. 
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The District suffered during the invasion of Timur in the 
fourteenth centurv, and participated in the general misfortunes 
which marked the transitional period of the fifteenth. After 
the capture of Delhi by the Mughals, Babar appointed his 
follower, Kachak Alt, governor of Koil (1526). Many mosques 
and other monuments still remain, attesting the power and 
[liety of the IMusalman rulers during the palmy days of the 
Mughal dynasty. The period was marked, here as elsewhere, 
by frequent conver.sions to the dominant religion. But after 
the death of Aurangzeb, the District fell a prey to the contend- 
ing hordes who ravaged the 1 )oab. The Marathas were the 
first in the field, closely f illowed by the Jats. About the year 
1757. Suraj Mai, a Jit leader, took possession of Koil, the 
central position of which, on the roads from Muttra and Agra 
to Delhi and Rohilkhand, made it a post of great military 
importance. The Jats in turn were shortly afterwards ousted 
by the Afghans (1759). and for the next twenty years the 
District became a battle-field for the two contending races. 
The various conquests and reconi]uests which it underwent 
had no permanent effects, until the occupation by -Sindhia 
took place in 1784. The District remained in the hands of 
the Marathas until 1803, with the exception of a few months, 
during which a Rohilla garrison was placed in the fort of 
Aligarh by Ghulam Kadir Khan. Aligarh became a fortress 
of great importance under its Maratha master ; and was the 
depot where De Boigne drilled and organized his battalions in 
the European fashion. When, in 1802, the triple alliance 
between Sindhia, the Raj,a of Nagpur, and Holkar was directed 
against the British, the Nizam, and the Peshw.a, Aligarh was 
under the command of Sindhia^ French general. Perron, while 
the British frontier had already advanced to within 15 miles of 
Koil. lArron undertook the management of the campaign; 
but he wai teebly seconded by the Maratha chieftains, who 
waited, in the ordinary Indian fashion, until circumstances 
shouhl decide which of the two parties it would prove most to 
their interest to espouse. In August, 1803, a. British force 
under Lord Dike advanced upon .Vllgarh, and wa.s met by 
Perron at the frontier. The enemy elid not wait after the first 
round of grape from the British artillery, and Perron fled 
precipitately from the field. Shortly after he surrendered him- 
self to Lord Lake, leaving the fort of Aligarh still in the 
posse.ssion of the Maratha troops, under the command of 
another European leader. On September 4 the British moved 
forward to the assault ; but they found the fortifications 
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planned with the experience of French engineers, and de- 
fended with true Maratha obstinacy. It was only after a most 
intrepid attack and an equally vigorous resistance that the 
fortress, considered impregnable by the natives, was carried by 
the British assault ; and with it fell the whole of the Upper 
Dual) to the very foot of the Siwaliks. The organization of the 
coiKiuered territory into British Districts was undertaken at 
om e. After a short yieriod, during whicii the pa}\i^anas now 
composing the District of Aligarh were distributed fietween 
Fatehgarh and Etawah, the nucleus of the present District was 
separated in 1804. Scarcely had it been formed when the war 
with Holkar broke out, and his emissaries stirred up the dis- 
contented revenue-farmers who had made fortunes by un- 
scrupulous oppression under the late Maratha rule to rise in 
rebellion against the new riovcrnnient. This insurrection 
was proniyitly suppressed (1S05). .\ second revolt, however, 

occurred in the succeeding year ; and its ringleaders were only 
driven out after a severe assault on their fortress of Kamona. 
Other disturbances with the revenue-farmers arose in 1816, 
and it became necessary to dismantle their forts. The peace 
of the District was not again interrupted until the outbreak of 
the Mutiny. 

News of the Meerut revolt reached Koil on May 12. 1S57, 
and was at once followed by the mutiny of the native troops 
quartered at .Vllgarh, and the rising of the rabble. The 
European^ escaped with their lives, but the usual plunderings 
and burnings took place. Until July 2 the factory of M.indrak 
was gallantly held by a small body of volunteer- in the face of 
an overwhelming rabble; but it was then abandoned, and the 
District fell into the hand.- of the rebel-. .\ native committee 
of safety was formed to preserve the city of Koil from plunder ; 
but the Musalman mob ousted them, and one Xa.sim-ullah 
took upon himself the task of government. His excesses 
alienated the Hindu population, and made them more ready to 
side with the British on their return. The old Jat and Rajput 
feuds broke out meanwhile with their accustomed fury ; and, 
indeed, the people indulged in far worse exces-es toward- one 
another than towards the Europeans. On August 24 a small 
British force moved upon Koil, when the rebels were ea-ilv 
defeated, and abandoned the town. Various other bodies of 
insurgent- afterward- passed through on several oceasions, but 
the District remained sub-tanriallv in our pos-e—ion . and 
by the end of 1857 the r,.b'-!- had been completely expelled 
from the Doab. 
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Archaei- There are many ancient mounds in the District where 
carviixes of the Buddhist and early Hindu periods have occa- 
sionally been exposed, but none of these has been explored. 
The principal Muhammadan buildings are at Aligarh and Jalali. 

The The District contains 23 towns and 1,753 villages. At 

people 

enumerations the population was as follows : 
(1872) 1,073,256,(1881) 1,021,187,(1891) 1,043,172, and (1901) 
1,200,822. In 1876-7 the District suffered from famine, and in 
1879 from fever. Owing to the extension of canal-irrigation, it 
escaped in 1896-7. There are six — AxR.xuLi, Aligarh, 
Igl.\s, Khair, H.vthras, and Sikaxdra Rao — the head- 
quarters of each being at a place of the same name. The chief 
towiii are the municipalities of Koil or .-Xi.Ig.irh, the head- 
quarters of the District, Haihra.s, Airauli, and Sikaxdra 
R.vo. The following table gives the principal statistics of 
population in 1901 : — 
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< '.a-tes The most numerous castes among Hindus are the Chamars 

^ (leather-workers and labourers), 223,000; Brahmans, 131,000; 
Jits, 108,000 ; K,ajputs, 91,000 ; Bania^, 45,000 ; I.odhas (cul- 
tivator.sj, 40,000 ; Gadarias (cultivators and shepherds), 36,000 ; 
Koris (iveavers), 30,000; Kachhis (cultivators), 22,000; and 
Khatiks (poulterers and gardeners), 21,000. Jats belong 
chietlv to the west of the United Provinces, and Kachhis and 
Lodhas to the centre. The Musalmatis are for the most part 
descended trom converted Hindus. .Shaikhs number 26,000 ; 
Pathans, 20,000 ; Rajputs, 1 3,000 ; Saiyids, 6,000 ; and Mewatis, 
6,000. Agriculturists form 47 per cent, of the total population. 
R.ajputs own 23 (ler cent, of the total area, Jats 20 per cent.. 
Brahmans 14 per cent., and llamas 13 per cent. Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Jats hold the largest areas as cultivators. Gene- 
ral labour supports 13 per cent, of the population, personal 
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services ro per cent., weaving 3 per cent., and grain-dealing 
3 per cent. 

Of the 4,900 native Christians, more than 4,700 belong to Chn>tiar. 
the Methodist EpLscopal Church, which started work here in 
1885 and has ten branches in the District. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society has had a station at Aligarh since 1863, and 
also has a branch at Hathras. 

In the western tahsih, Khair and Iglas, there are distincr General 

sanciv ridges, and the eastern part of the District also contains 

^ c ^ rural eoiv 

light soil. There are other sandy tracts near the rivers. In ditions 

the central depression the chief characteristic is the presence 
of extensive plains of barren land called iisar. In many cases 
these are covered with saline effloresceitces I'here is 

a sharp distinction between the homelands and the outlying 
portion of each village, the former receiving most of the 
manure. The best lands are double cropped, and sugar-cane 
is little grown. 

The tenures of the District are those commonly found, but Chiei agn 
a larger area than usual is held zamhtd'tri, which includes 2,190 '=“hura! 

^ StiltlStlCS 

mahals out of 3.334. Of the remainder, 649 mahals are iuul princi 
pattidari and 486 bhaiy.lchrud. There are also a few talnkdari P‘d crops, 
estates, the chief of which, Miirs.Ix, is described .separately 
Settlement is invariably made in tliese with the subordinate 
proprietors or hiswadars, who pay into the treasury the amount 
due to the talukdars. The principal agricultural statistics for 


1903-4, according to the vill 
square miles : — 

age p.ipers 

arc given 

below, in 

Tahs!-. 

Total. 

CuUuatr >1 

. 


CuJtnaLie 

\sabte. 

Atrauli 

343 

206 

‘-.i i 

26 

Aligarh 

33 f* 

246 

i 

-I ! 

Iglas 

2'3 

'^7 

“S ! 

* " 1 

9 

Khair 

40T 

292 

119 1 

.=6 ; 

Hathras 

290 

239 

113 ! 

II : 

Stkandra Kao 

3.37 

2IS 

164 1 

19 i 

Total 

1 .946 

..++S 

764 j 

142 


The chief food-crops with their area (in sriuare miles) in 
1403-4 were: wheat (386). harlev (281), /mcjr (188), gram 
(203), maize (139), /. 7 /m (14S), and arhar (y.S), 'I'he most 
important of the other i rops is cotton (138). 

Some experiments have been made in the reclam.itiou of Imgrove- 
usar land, but only with p.irtial success. Tire most important 'n 
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of these was the establishment of a dairy farm at Chherat near 
Aligarh. In some places plantations of babul trees have been 
made in barren soil. Satisfactory featurees are the increase in 
the area of wheat grown by itself for export, and in the double- 
cropped area. The area under gram is decrea.sing. From 
tS9i to 1900 the advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act amounted to Rs. 61,000, of which Rs. 14,000 was lent in 
1896-7. In 1903-4, Rs. 1,700 was advanced. Slightly larger 
advances have been taken under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, amounting to R,s. 72,000 during the ten years ending 
rgoo, and to as much as Rs. 13,000 in 1903-4. A large agri- 
cultural show is held annually at Aligarh. Important drains 
h.ive been made in several parts of the District, especially in 
the central depression ; but in the south-west of the District 
the spring-level has sunk considerably. 

There is no peculiar breed of cattle or sheep, and the best 
cattle are imported from beyond the Jumna. Horse-breeding 
has, however, become popular, and a number of stallions are 
maintained by Government. Since 1903 operations have been 
in charge of the Army Remount department. 

The L'pper Gange.s Canal passes tlirough the centre of the 
District. East of the Kali Nadi the Anupshahr branch of 
the same work supplies part of the Atraull tahsU, and west of 
the Karon the Hat branch supplies Khair. The Lower Ganges 
Canal crosses the east of the District, but supplies no irrigation 
to it. The Iglas and Hathras tahsih are at present practically 
without canal-irrigation, but two distributaries have been pro- 
jected to water the tract east of the Karon. The total area 
irrigated from canals in 1903-4 was 229 .square miles. Well- 
irrigation is at present .-.till more important, the area supplied 
in thi.s way being 5 1 5 sijuare miles. Other source^ are inMg- 
nificant. The Irrigation department maintains about 330 
mile's of drains. 

Hie < hief mineral piroduct of the Di.strict is kankar, which 
I. Used fur ro.id-making and fur building. In the .Sikandra 
R.io tansil .sal[[)etrc and gla.ss arc manufactured from saline 
efi]ores( ences. 

The principal manufactures of the Distria are the weaving 
ot cotton doth and ol cotton rugs and carpets, the latter being 
especially noted. .Since 1904 the manufacture of indigo has 
been almost abandoned ; and not one of seventy-five fac- 
tories, which u.sed to employ 4.500 hands, was working in 
that )ear. The picstal workshops supply the Post Office 
department with numerous articles, and employ about 300 
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hands. There are three lock works with 320 workmen. 

Although the area under cotton has decreased, there were 
more than twenty steam gins and presses with 1,781 hands 
in 1903, and one cotton-spinning mill with 516 hands. The 
District also contains an important dairy farm, and there is 
a small manufacture of dried meat for Burma. The most 
striking feature of the industries in .-kllgarh is the large extent 
to winch they have been developed and maintained by native 
capital and management. 

Grain and cotton are the principal articles of export ; but Comineice 
oilseeds, saltpetre, and country glass are also considerable 
items. Sugar, rice, piece-goods, spices, metals, and timber 
form the chief imports. Hathras is by far the most important 
centre of trade, ranking second in the United Provinces to 
Cawnpore. The trade and importance of Koil or Aligarh is, 
however, incieasing, and Atraull and Harduaganj are also 
thriving. The commerce of the District is largely with 
Cawnpore, Bombay, and Calcutta. 

Aligarh is well supplied with means of communication. Railwavs 
The East Indian Railway passes through it from south to roadr. 
north, and a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
from Moradabitd and Bareilly meets it at Aligarh. The south 
of the District is crossed by the metre-gauge Cawupore- 
Achhnera section of the Rajput.ina-MaUva Railway; and 
Hathras, which lies on this line, is also connected by a broad- 
gauge line with the East Indian Railway. 

There are 243 miles of metalled roads, all in charge of the 
Public R'orks department, though 125 miles are m.untained 
at the co.st of Local fund.s. Besides the.se, 33S nnles of 
unmetalled roads are also maintained by, and at the cost of, 
the District board. Every tahsAi town is conne-cted by 
metalled road with the District head-quarters. The thr(jugh 
lines which cross the District are the grand trunk road, the 
Muttra-Kasganj road, and the .\gra-Moradabad road. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on about 90 miles. 

.\hgarli suffered severely from famine in former times. In Famine. 
i7'''3A many vill.iges were de.serted, and the memory of tin-, 
terrilile f.unine long survived. Droughts periodit ally cau-ed 
more or less severe scarcity in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, culminating in the great famine of i^'gy. B\ 1S60 -1 
the canal had made its mtlueuce fell ; and in 1 Sfj.S 9 distiess 
was confined to the areas not protected, and gram wasexpoilt d 
to the Punjab and (f.eiiiral Provinces. In i.s.S; thero was ■ on- 
siderable distress in the same areas ; hut in 1890-7 the I ii-tir t 
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hardly suffered at all, owing to recent extensions and improve- 
ments ill the canal .system. Private charity was sufficient to 
relieve the many imtiiigrants from more distressed areas. 

'i'he ( 'oiler tor is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 
Civil .Service, and by three or four Deputy-Collectors recruited 
111 India. A tahslldCir is stationed at the head-quarters of each 
tahsil. Besides the ordinary staff, two E.xecutive Engineers 
of the Upper and Lower Ganges Canals are stationed in the 
District. 

There are three Munsifs, a Subordinate Judge, and an 
additional .Subordinate Judge. The District and Sessions 
Judge is a.ssisted by an additional Judge, anri both of these 
have civil and criminal jurisdiction over the uhole of Buland- 
.sli.ihr (excluiling the Sikaiidarabad tahs'il), Aligarh, and Etah 
Districts. Organized dacoittes are common, especially in the 
south of the Di.strict. Cattle-lifting is still prevalent in the 
tract bordering on the Jumna, where many small Gujar and Jat 
landholders, in co-operation with receivers in the Punjab, levy 
blackmail from the owners of lost cattle, who jirefer to recover 
their projierty m this way rather than to call in the {lolice. 
Haburas and Aheruts are small criminal tribes, who are respon- 
sible for many thefts and burglaries ; but they differ widely, 
the former being mostly gipsies and the latter resident criminals. 
Infanticide «as formerly prevalent, but no villages are now 
proclaimed. 

A District of Aligarh was first formed in 1S04, but several 
additions and alterations were made both before and after 1824, 
when the District approximately took its present shape. The 
early land revenue settlements were for the usual short periods, 
and Were chiefly remarkable for the length of time during 
which ihe revenue was farmed, instead of being settled direct 
with the village zamindars. In 1S33 the regular settle- 
ment was commenced, and the circumstances of the ta/ukas 
were carefully examined. Where village proprietors did not 
exist, the tadikdar received full proprietary rights : where the 
original proprietors survived, settlement was made with 
them, and the amount payable to the talukddr through 
Government was fixed. 'I'he settlement, which was based 
on assumed rent rates, amounted to 18-4 lakhs on the 
[)re->ent area. The revenue at the next rexision between 1867 
and 1874 vas also based on soil rates ; but these were tested 
by the recorded rates, though the latter were generally rejected 
as inadeijuate, and the standard rate.s were modified according 
to the circumstances of individual villages. Tlie demand va.s 
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fixed at 21-5 lakhs. Another revision was made between 1899 
and 1903, when the rent-rolls were found to be generally 
accurate, but the competition rents were reduced in calculating 
the revenue, and the occupancy rents were enhanced. The 
new revenue amounts to 24-5 lakhs, and the incidence is 
Rs. 1-9 per acre, var\ing liom Rs. i-6 to Rs. 3-4 in different 
iahsh's. Ttie total receipts, in thousands of rupee.s. on account 
of revenue from land and from all sources ha\e lieen ; — 


1 

iSSo I. 


I lyOO-l. 

1003 4 

Land revenue 

-’>,.24 

20,88 1 

21,8; 

24,16 

Total revLiuie 

1 25,07 j 29,28 

.22,54 

j 34 ' 9 i 


There are four municipalities and nineteen towns adminis- Local self- 
tered under Act XX of 1856. Outside the.se, local affairs are 
managed by the Di.strict board, which has an income of about 
2 lakhs, chiefly derived from local rates. 'J'he expenditure 
in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, of which Rs. 73,000 was spent on roads 
and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of poHce is in charge of a force Police .ind 
of 4 inspectors, 96 subordinate ofliceis, and 442 constables, 
besides 374 municipal and town [lolice, and 2,033 rural and 
road police. The District jail contained a daily average of 
350 prisoners in 1903. 

In 1901 the number of persons able to read and write Education, 
was 2-9 per cent. (5'2 males anrl 0-2 females ', Musalmans show- 
ing a slightly higher percentage than Hindu-. While the 
number of public in.--titution.s fell from 221 in iS.So-i to 204 in 
1900-1, the pupils increased from 6,722 to 10,060. In 1903-4 
there were 226 schools with 11,760 pupils, including 503 girls, 
besides 350 private schools with 5,592 pupils, of whom 
27 were girls. The most important institution is the Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental College at Ai.igarh. Of the public 
institutions, 4 are managed by Government and 160 by the 
District and municipal boards, the rest being chiefly aided 
schools. In 1003-4 the total expenditure on education was 
j-S lakhs, of which Rs. 52,000 was met from fees, Rs. 45,000 
from bocal and municipal funds, and Rs. 25,000 from Provin- 
cial revenues. 

There are 15 hospitals and dispen-aries, with accommo- Ilo.-gitrls 

dation for 1S5 in patients. In 1003 the number of rases 

21 , pens.snes, 

treated was 126,000. of whom 2.501 were m-iiatients, and 
5.903 operations were pertormed. Ihe total expenditure was 
Rs. 23,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 
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About 42,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing 35 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the municipalities. 

\_District Gazetteer under revision) ; W. J. D. Burkitt, 

Settlement Report (1903).] 

Atrauli Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsll of Aligarh District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Atrauli and 
Gangiri, and lying between 27° 48' and 28° 9’ N. and 78^ 12' 
and 78^" 38' E., with an area of 343 square miles. The popula- 
tion rose from 164,073 in 1891 to 198,034 in 1901. There 
are 2S9 villages and four towns, the largest of which is 
Atr.vuli (population, 16,561). the tahsll head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 «,is Rs. 3,77,000. and for 
ce.sses Rs. 61,000. The Ganges forms part of the northern 
boundary, and the Kali Nadi skirts the tahsll on the west and 
south. The Nim Nadi and its tributary the Chhoiya flow 
through the middle. Between the Ganges and Nim Nadi the 
soil is naturally .sandy, except in the Ganges khadar. which is 
a rich alluvial depo.sit ; irrigation is provided by the Anupshahr 
branch of the Upper Ganges Canal. The rest of the tahsll is 
a good loam tract, except where patches of iisar land are 
found. In 190.3-4 tlie area under cultivation was 266 square 
miles, of which 123 were irrigated. 

Aligarh Tahsil (or Koilj. — Central northern tahsll of 
Aligarh District, United Provinces, comprising parganas of 
Koil, llorthal, and Barauli. and lying between 2 7'' 46’ and 28'^ 
8' N. and 77' 55' and 78' 17' E.. with an area of 356 square 
miles. The population rose from 229,767 in 1891 to 268,012 
in 1901. There are 342 villages and three towns : AlIgarii or 
Koil (population, 70,434;, the District and tahsll head-quarters, 
Jal.vi ! (8,830), and HarI'U.voa.vj (6,619). ho demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,57,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 76,000. On the east the tahsil is bounded by the Kali 
Nadi. In the centre lies a depression which has been much 
improsed b\ two main-drainage cuts, and the tahsll is now one 
of the most prosperous in the District ; ample irrigation is 
presided h\ the Upper Ganges Canal. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultuation was 246 si[uare miles, of which 167 were 
irrigated. 

Iglas. — Central western tahsil of Aligarh District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hasangarh and Gorai, 
and lying between 27 35 and 27 55' N. and 77“ 47' and 78’ 
3 E., with an area of 213 square miles. Population increased 
from 107,227 in 1891 to 118,803 in 1901. There are 209 
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villages and one town, Beswan (population, 2,871). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,96,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 49,000. The iahsil is intersected by high ridges of 
sandy soil with good loam between. There is no canal -irriga- 
tion, and well-irrigation has become more difficult of late years 
owing to a fall in the spring-level. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 1S7 square miles, of which only 78 were 
irrigated. 

Khair. — North-western iahstl of Aligarh District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Khair, Chandaus, and 
Tappal, and lying between 27° 51' and 28° ii' N. and 77° 29' 
and 78° i’ E., with an area of 407 square miles. The popu- ' 
lation rose from 150,656 in 1891 to 178,867 in 1901. There 
are 272 villages and three towns, none of which has as many 
as 5,000 inhabitants ; Khair, the tahsll head-quarters, has 
a population of 4,537- The density, 439 persons per square 
mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,11,000, and for cesses 
Rs, 66,000. The tahs'dis bounded on the west by the Jumna, 
and has a considerable area of khadar land in which nothing 
grows but coarse grass and tamarisk, the haunt of innumerable 
wild hog. Large herds of cattle are grazed by the Giijar in- 
habitants of tliis tract, who are inveterate cattle-thieves. I'he 
Mat branch of the Upper Ganges Canal [irovides irrigation. 

In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 292 square miles, of 
which 1 19 Were irrigated. 

Hathras Tahsil. — South-western iahsll o[ Aligarh District. 
United Provinco, comprising the- pa>gaiias of Hathras and 
Mur'^an, and lying between 27" 29’ and 27' 47’ N. and 77" 52' 
and 78' 17' E., with an area ni 290 .square miles. The popu- 
lation rose from 208.264 in 1891 to 225.574 in 1901. There 
are 393 villages and five towns, the largest of which is H.vthr.^s, 
the /a/isJ/ head-quarters (population, 42,578). The den.'-ity is 
778 persons per square mile, while the Di.strict average i.s 612. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,44,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 74,000. The eastern portion of the tahsil lies 
low, and the drainage is naturally bad, but it ha,s been nnuh 
improved bv aitificial ch.mnels. There is no c'anal-irrigation, 
and well-irngatum has receiitU hei omo more diftii ult owing to 
a fall in the spring level ; hut an extension (jf the Mat branch 
of the Upiicr Ganges C.rnal is contcmplaled. In 1903 4 tile 
area under cultivation was 239 square miles, of whu h 113 
were irrigated. 

Sikandra Rao Tahsil. — South eastern tahsil of .Viigarh 
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l)ibtri< t, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Sikan- 
dra and Akrliiad. and lying between 27° 32' and 27“^ 53' X. 
anal 78 10' and 78“ 32' E., with an area of 337 square miles. 
The population rose from 183,185 in 1891 to 211,532 in 1901. 
'Phere are 24S vtllage.s and seven towns, the largest of which 
are Sik.\niir.v R.\o (population, 11,372), the tahsil head- 
(juarters, and Pilkhana (5,109). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,32,000, and for cesses Rs. 69,000. On 
the north-east the Kali Nadi forms the boundary, and in the 
south one or two small streams rise. Irrigation is supplied by 
the Etawah branch of the Upper Ganges Canal ; and the 
is one of the most jtrosperous in the District, in spite of the 
prtscni'e of large waste areas covered with saline efllorescences. 
la 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 128 s<]uare miles, 
of which 164 were irrigated. 

Mursan. — An estate situated in the Aligarh, Muttra, and 
Etah Districts of the United Provinces, with an area of 60 square 
milc.s. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was a lakh 
and for ces.ses Rs. 16,000, while the rent-roll was 2-1 lakhs. 
This 15 the most important Jat estate in the United Provinces. 
In the si.xteenth or seventeenth century a Jat, named Makan, 
came from Rajputana to the neighbourhood of Mursan town, 
and he and his descendants acquired considerable estates, 
partly by clearing waste land. The result was the formation 
of a number of talukas or baronies, linked together by the kin- 
ship of the owners. Nand Ram, head of the clan, submitted 
to Aurangzeb, when the latter had firmly established himself, 
and was appointed an administrative official. He died in 
1695, leaving fourteen sons, the eldest of whom was called 
Zulkaran, and predeceased his father. The Jat possessions 
were divided among the other children of Nand Ram ; but 
Zulkaran’s son. Khushal Singh, who obtained only two villages, 
attracted the notice of Saadat Khan, Nawab of Oudh, and was 
granted the farm of other property. In 1749 he was succeeded 
by I’lihup Singh, who largely increased the estates he had 
inherited b\ obtaining from the amils leases of villages which 
hail fallen oat of cultivation, or in which arrears of revenue 
Were due. He also acquired a considerable share in the 
talukas left by Nand Ram, though dispossessed for a time by 
Siiraj .Mai, Raja of Ilharatpur, and was the first of the family 
to a.ssume the title of Raj.a. In 1S03 Bhagwant Singh, son of 
Puhup Singh, was allowed to engage for payment of revenue 
of all the e-.tates held by him, without any detailed inquiry into 
their internal circumstances, and retained some independent 
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judicial authority. He also received a j'lgir for services 
rendered in Lord Lake’s campaign. A few years later both 
Bhagwant Singh and Daya Ram, talukddr of Hathras, another 
descendant of Nand Ram, came into conflict with the authori- 
ties for persistent default in the payment of revenue and 
defiance of the courts, and in 1S17 iroop.s were sent against 
them. Daya Ram at first resisted, and on the fall of Hathras 
his estates were confiscated ; but Bhagwant Singh surrendered. 
He was treated leniently, and his possessions were not escheated, 
though his special police juri.sdiction was cancelled. On his 
death in 1823 the process of direct engagement with the \illage 
proprietors was commenced, and his son, Tikam Singh, lost 
considerably. The separation of subordinate rights was com- 
pleted in the first regular settlement, and was resisted in the 
courts by the Raja, but without success. Owing to his loyalty 
in the Mutiny, Raja Tikam Singh received an abatement of 
Rs. 6,000 a year in his assessment, and was also created 
C.S.I. The present owner of the estate is Raja Dat Prasad 
Singh, who succeeded a grandson of Tikam Singh in 1902. 

The principal place in the estate is Mursan, a small town on 
the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railw.ay, with a population (1901) of 
4,395, which is administered under Act XX of 1S56. A 
primary school here contains 120 pupils. 

Aligarh City. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsll of 
the same name, in the United Provinces, situated in 27° 53' X. 
and 78” 4' E., on the grand trunk road, at the junction of 
a branch of the Oiulh and Rohilkhand with the I-kist Indian 
Railway, S76 miles by rail from Calcutta and 904 milei from 
Bombay. The native city lies we.->t of the railway and is 
generally called Koil or Kol, .\Ilgarh being striitlv the name 
of a fort beyond the civil station, on the east of the railway. 
Population has increased, especially in the last ten years. At 
the four enumerations the numbers were as follows: (1S72) 
58,539, (iSSi) 62,443, (189O 61,485, and (1901) 70,434. 
Hindus number 41,076 and Musalmans 27,518. 

\'arious traditions explain the name of the city as derived 
from one Kosharab, a Kshattriya, or from a demon named Kol. 
who was slain by Balar.aaia, brother of Krishna. Buddhist and 
ancient Hindu remains prove the antiquity of the [lUi e ; but 
nothing is known of its iiistory till the twelfth century, when it 
was held hv the Dor R.i jputs, who were defeated bv Kutivud- 
din, after a desper.xte struggle, in 1T114. Koil then became 
the seat of a Muhaniniadan governor, and is reconled in the 
AinTAkbarl as head-quarter-- of a sarkir m the bw^ah eif 
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Agra. The later historj- of the place has been given under 

u: iRH Dr-^TRiCT. The fort lies three miles from Koil, and is 
surrounded by marshy land and pieces of water which add to 
its strength, especially in the rams. It was called iMuhamniad- 
garh in the .sixteenth century, after Muhammad, the ruler 
of Koil under the Lodls. About 1717 it was called Sabitgarh 
after Sabit Khan, another governor, and about 1757 the Jats 
changed the name to Ramgarh. The name Aligarh was given 
bv Najaf Kh 5 n, who took the place. It was strengthened by 
its successive holders ; and De Boigne and Perron, the French 
generals in Maratha employ, took great pains to render it im- 
pregnable. In 1803 Lord Lake captured the fort by storm, 
and .said in his dispatch ; ‘From the extraordinary strength of 
the place, in my opinion British valour never .shone more con- 
■spicuous.’ The native troops at Aligarh joined the Mutiny 
of 1857 ; and the town was plundered successively by the 
Mewatls of the neighbouring villages, by the passing rebel 
soldiery, by Naslm-ullah during his eleven days’ rule, and by 
the British troops. 

The town of Koil has a handsome aitpearance, the centre 
being occupied by the lofty site of the old Dor fortress, now 
crowned by a mosque built early in the eighteenth century, 
which was repaired during 1S98-9 at a cost of more than 
R.s. 90,000, subscribed by residents in the District. A pillar, 
erected in 1253 to commemorate the victories of Sultan Nasir- 
ud-dln Mahmud, was pulled down in 1862. In and about the 
town are several tombs of Muhammadan saints. Koil contains 
a general hospital with seventy-nine bed.s.and a female hospital 
with eighteen beds; and the Lyall library, opened in 1S89, is 
a hand.somo building. The civil station has been adorned by 
a magnifii:ent clock tower and b\ a fine public hall opened in 
iSpS. The chief want of tire city hitherto was a satisfactory 
drainage scheme, as a large part of it is built on swampy 
land rnund the fort, and the excavations from which earth 
was taken have become insanitary tanks. The outfall drains 
for sullagc have now been completed. 

.-Mi'garh-Kriil was I'on.stituted a niunicipality in i<865. During 
the ti.n years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
R.s. 64,000. In 1903 4 the income was Rs. 95.000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 81,000). Expenditure amounted to 
a lakh, inrkuling genera! administration (Rs. 9,000), public 
.safety (Rs. 16,000), drainage (Rs. 22,000), and conservancy 
(Rs. 22,000). 

Koil has a considerable e.xport trade in grain, indigo, and 
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cotton, but it is not so important as Hathras. It is, however, 
becoming to some extent a manufacturing centre. The Govern- 
ment postal workshop, which turns out numerous articles 
required by the department, includes a steam printing press, 
employing 220 men in 1903. There are three large lock 
factories, employing more than 300 hands, and a number of 
smaller concerns. Three cotton gins and one press emploved 
28::; workmen in 1903. The dairv farm at Chherat, a few miles 
away, was opened by Government, but it is now priwrtelv owned 
and employs about 100 -hands. There is also a small manu- 
facture of inferior art pottery, and dried meat is prepared for 
export to Burma. 

The municipality manages three schools and aids two others, 
attended by 1,000 pupils. The District board maintains the 
District and tahsili schools with 287 and 175 pupils respec- 
tively, three branch schools with more than 300 pupils, and 
two girls’ schools with 50. Aligarh is, however, chiefly cele- 
brated for the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, This 
institution owes its foundation to the labours of the late 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, K.C.S.I., to improve the condition of 
his co-religionists. He founded a society, called the Aligarh 
Institute, with the primary purpose of inquiring into the objec- 
tions felt by the Musalman community to the ordinary education 
offered by Government. In 1875 a school was opened, which 
was attended by fiftc-nine boys during the first year. Notwith- 
standing (qiposition and apathy, the movement progressed 
rapidlv. and .Sir Saiyid ultim.rtely obtained support from all 
parts of India. The school was affiliated to the Calcutta 
University up to the Fir.st .-\rts standard in 1878, and up to 
the B.A. standard in iSSi. It was subsei juently affiliated 
to the Allahabad University, which was not founded till 
18S7. In 1904 there were 353 students in the school, 269 
in the college, and 36 in the law da.s.-res ; 76 of the total 
number \sere Hindu.s. Since the foundation-stone of the 
permanent buililings was laid in 1877 there have been large 
exten.sions. The college now includes five quadrangles of 
students’ quarters, and also hires .several houses for student-,, 
and it rontams a magnificent hall and a hos])ita!. The 
income and expenditure amount to about a lakh, and the 
Go\crnmtnt grant is R.s. 18,000 annually. Students rome 
from all parts of India, and even from Burma, Somaliland, 
Per>ia, Baluelii^tan, Aralh.i. Uganda. Mauritius, and Cajie 
Colony. Between 1893 ,uid 1902 the number of degree.-, in .\rts 
taken by .students of the Aligarh College was 24 [ler cent. 
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of the total number conferred on Muhammadans in the 
whole of India. The Aligarh Institute society is extinct : hut 
the Gazetk\ which was formerly issued by it, is now issued by 
the Honorar)’ Secretary to the college. 

Atrauli Town. — Head-quarters of the tahfil of the same 
name in Aligarh District, United Provinces, situated in 
28’ 2' N. and 78° 18' E., on a metalled road from Aligarh 
town. Population (1901), 16,561. The town was founded 
about the twelfth century, but little is known of its early 
history. It was a centre of local disaffection during the 
Mutiny. 1 he Muhammadan inhabitants, who are chiefly 
descended fruni converted Hinelu?, have always had a bad 
reputation for turbulence ; and during the rebellion the town 
was in the hands of the insurgents from June till September, 
1S57, when order was restored. The chief public building.s 
are the tahsili, which was once a fort, the town hall, dispensary, 
and school. Atrauli has been a municipality since 1865. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. ir.ooo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 13,0001, and the expenditure 
was R.s. 17,000. The trade is largely local, and includes 
grain, .sugar, cotton, cloth, and metals. There is one cotton 
gin, which employed 192 hands in 1903. Four schools are 
attended by 600 pupils. 

Harduaganj. — Town in the District and tahslioi Aligarh, 
United Provinces, situated in 27'^ 56 X. and 78° 12 E., 6 miles 
east of Aligarh town. Population (1901), 6,619. Tradition 
assigns the foundation to Har Deva and Balarama, brothers of 
Krishna ; but no ancient remains have been found. The 
Chauhan Rajputs say they settled here when flelhi wa.s taken by 
the Musalm.1n.s, In the eighteenth century .Sabit Khan improved 
the town Cun-'iderably. There is a good ba/ar, lined with 
brick-built shops, and the town contain.-, a police station, post 
offire. and school. It was formerly a municipality, but is now 
administered under Act XX of 1S56, with an income of 
K.s. 1,450. 'I he chief imports are .salt, timber, and bamboos, 
and tile chiet exports cotton and grain, A cotton gm has 
been set up whii.h employed 106 hands in 1903. I'he primary 
school has yo pu[)ils, and there are two girls’ schools with 29. 

Hathras City. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Aligarh District, United Provinces, situated in 27“ 
36 X. and 78 4 E.. on the roads from Muttra to the Ganges 
and from Agra to Allg.irh, and on the Uawnpore-Achhnera Rail- 
way. and also connected with the East Indian Railway by a .short 
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branch ; distance by rail from Calcutta 857 miles, and from 
Bombay 8go miles. Population is increasing rapidly: (1872) 
23.S89> (j88i) 34,932, (rSgi) 39,181, and (1901) 42,578. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 36,133 and Musalmans 5,482. After 
the British anne.xati<jn in 1S03. the talukdrir, Haya Ram, a Jat 
of the same family as the Raja of Murs.vx. gave repeated 
proofs of an insubordinate spirit; and in 1817 the Government 
was compelled to send an expedition against him under the 
command of Major-General Marshall. Hathras was then one 
of the strongest forts in Cpper India, the works ha\ing been 
carefully modelled on the improvements made in the fort at 
AlIg.vrh. After a short siege, terminated by a heavy cannonade, 
a magazine within the fort blew up and destroyed half the 
garrison. Daya Ram him.self made his escape under cover 
of the night, and the remainder of the garrison surrendered 
at discretion. During the .Mutiny the town was kept trantjuil 
by Chaube Gliansham Das, a blind pensioned tahslldar, who 
was afterwards murdered by the rebels at Kasganj. The town 
is essentially a trading centre, and the site is crowded. A pro- 
ject for improved drainage is under consideration, and it is 
also proposed to bring a water-supply from the Mat branch 
canal. The chief public buildings are the municiiia! hall and 
male and female dispensaries. The Church Mi-,siun.iry Society 
and Methodist F.piscopal Mission have branches here. 

Hathras has been a municipality since 1865. The income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaued 
Rs. 34,000. In 1903-4 the income was IG 06.000, rhiellj 
from octroi (Rs. 53.0001. and the expienditure wu' R-. 54.000. 
The municipality also had a closing balance of R^. 26,000 
and Rs. 31,000 invested. 

Hathras was a place of some importance even before British 
rule, and now it ranks second to Cawnpore among the trading 
centres of the Doab. There is a large export trade in both 
coarse and refined sugar. Grain of all .sorts, oilseeds, cotton, 
and ghi form the other staples of outward trade ; while the 
return items comprise iron, metal vessels, European and native 
cloth, drugs and spires, and miscellaneous w.ires. The town 
is becoming a considerable centre for indu.strial t.nterprise. It 
contains six cotton gins and five cotton jiresscs. besides a 
spinning mill, I’hese lactones employed 1,074 hand- in 1903. 
'I'hcre are two schools with 300 [lupiK. 

Jalali. — Town in the District and tahsil of .Xhgarh, United 
Provinces, situated in 2 7 52’X. and 78' 1(1 E., 1 1 miles so'ith-ea-t 
of Aligarh town. Population ( lyoi), 8,830. The 1 hicf inhabi- 
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tants are the Saiyids, Shiahs by sect. They are descendants 
of one Kamal-ud-din, who settled here about a. d. 1295. This 
Saiyid family subsequently expelled the old Pathan landholders, 
and obtained full proprietary rights in the town, which they 
still possess. The family has supplied many useful subordinate 
offic ers to the British Government. The town contains a con- 
siderable number of im.imbJras, one of which is a handsome 
building. Jalall is administered under Act XX of 1856, the 
income being about Rs. 1,700. There is a primary school 
with 60 pupils, and the IMuhammadans maintain several 
schools for reading the Koran. The place has little trade. 

Pilkhana. — Town in the Sikandra Rao tahsJl of Aligarh 
District, United Province.s. situated in 27° 51' and 78° 17' E., 
II miles south-ea--t of Aligarh town. Population (1901), 5.109. 
The town is old, and gave its name to a taluka farmed to 
Daya Ram of Hathras at the beginning of British rule. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,200, There is a primary school with 60 pupils. 

Sikandra Rao Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsJl of 
the same name, in .-Yllgarh Di,-.trict. United Provinces, situated 
in 27° 41' X. and 78° 23' E., on the grand trunk road and on 
the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway. Population (1901), 11,372. 
The town was founded in the fifteenth century by Sikandar 
Lodi, and afterwards given as a j 5 gi>' to Rao Khan, an Afghan, 
from which circumstances the double name is derived. During 
the Mutiny of 1S57, Ghaus Khan, of Sikandra Rao, was one 
of the leading rebels, and held Koil or .\lTgarh as deputy 
for Walidad Khan of Malagarh in Bulandshahr District. 
Kundan .Singh, a Pundir Rajput, did good service on the 
British side, and held the pargana as nasim. .Sikandra Rao is 
a scjualid, poor-looking town, on a high mound surrounded by 
low, badly-drained environs. A great swamp spread.s eastwards, 
attaining a length of 4 miles in the rain.s. There is a mosque 
dating from .Vkbar's time, and a ruined house in the town was 
once the residence of a Muhammadan governor. The public 
buildings include the takslli, dispensary, and school. Sikandra 
Rao has been a municipality since 1865. During the ten years 
ending 1901, the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 8,000. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs, 13,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi (Rs. 9.000), and the expenditure was Rs. 14,000. The 
town is tieclining, and its trade is chiefly local. There is 
a small export of gla.ss and .saltpetre, which are made in the 
neighbourhood. The middle school has 220 pupils, and five 
primary schools 270. 
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Agra Division. — A Division in the United rrovince,s, lying 
between 2C° 22' and 28° 2' N", and 77'^ 17' and 80° i' E., with 
an area of 10,078 square miles. It is situated in the we^t of 
the Provinces, and the greater portion forms the central part 
of the Do.\b or area between the Jumna and Ganges rivers. 
On the north lie Aligarh District in the Meerut Division, and 
the Punjab District of Gurgaon, while the Ganges forms most of 
the eastern boundary, dividing the Agra from the Bareilly 
Division and from Oudh. The southern border meets the 
Allahabad Division and the States of Gwalior and Dholpur, 
while the western frontier marches with Bharatpur State. The 
head-quarters of the Commissioner are at AoR.t City. The 
population of the Division has fluctuated considerably, as shown 
by the figures of the last four enumerations : (1872) 5,030,247, 
(18S1) 4,834,064, (1891) 4.767,375. and (1901) 5,240,542. 
In 1 87 7-8 the Division suffered from famine, and between 
1 88 1 and 1891 from floods. In the last decade the eastern 
Districts recovered rapidly. The den.sity is 521 persons per 
square mile, compared with 445 for the Provinces as a whole. 
The Division is smaller than any other in the Provinces except 
Gorakhpur, hut rank' seventh in population. In 1901 Hindu.s 
formed 90 per cc-nt. of the total and Musalm.ins 0 per cent., 
while among the followers of other religions wc-re J.rins 
(28,205), Christians (10,875, of whom 9,847 were natives), 
and Aryas (10,736). The Division comprises si.x Districts, 
as shown below ; — 
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The Districts of Muttra, Agra, and Etawah lie on both sides 
of the Jumna, and a small portion of Farrukhabad extends east 
of the Ganges, while Etah and Mainpuri lie entirely in the 
Doab. The Division contains 63 towns and 8,043 villages. 
The largest towns are Agra (population, 188,022 with canton- 
ments). Farrukhabad (67,338 with Fatehgarh and canton- 
ments), Muttra (60.042 with cantonments), Etawah (42,570), 
and Brindaban" (22,717). The chief places of commercial 
impcjrtance are Agra, Farrukhabad, and Mainpuri. iluttra 
and Brindaban are important centres of Vaishnava religion, 
being connected with the life of Krishna, the eighth incarnation 
of Vishnu. Kaxauj was the chief town of several great 
dynasties in Northern India before the Muhammadan invasion. 
Agra was the capital of the Mughal empire during the sixteenth 
and part of the seventeenth centuries, and successive emperors 
have left memorials of their rule in stone and marble which 
are unrivalled throughout India. 

Muttra District (Afathura). — North-western District of the 
Agra Division, L'nited Provinces, lying between 27' 14' and 
27° 5S' X. and 77° 17' and 78' 13’ E., with an area of 1,445 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Punjab Dis- 
trict of Gurgaon and by Aligarh ; on the east by Aligarh and 
Etah ; on the south by Agra ; and on the west by the Bharat- 
pur .State. Muttra District lies on both sides of the Jumna, 
which is fringed with ravines. In the centre of the western 
border the outlying spurs of the Aravallis penetrate the Dis- 
trict, but do not rise more than 200 feet above the plain. 
Muttra is remarkable for the absence of rivers. Besides the 
Jumna there are no channels, except the Karon or Karwan 
which flows across the east of the District, and the Patwai or 
Patwaha which joins the Jumna in the Mat tahsll. The Jumna 
has left a chain of swamp,s, repre.senting an older channel, east 
of it,s present bed. One of these is called Xohjhil, a shallow 
marsh, which before it was drained sometimes attained a length 
of 6 miles in the rains. There is a curious depression in the 
wcit of the District, which extends from the Bharatpur and 
Alvvar .States, but there is no flow of water. 

The greater part of the District is the ordinary alluvium of 
the Gangetic plain, but the western hills are chiefly composed 
of ((uartzite. Kankar or nodular limestone is common, espe- 
cially in the Jumna ravines. While the water in many wells is 
bracki.sh, .saline efflorescences are less common than elsewhere 
in the Doab. 

The flora of the western half of the District resembles that 
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of Rajputana. Early in the nineteenth century Bishop Heber 
was struck by the wildness of the country. There are still 
large stretches of waste land, especially in the Chhata tahslL 
covered with jungle in which the her {Zizyphus Jujtiha) is 
the largest tree. Along the canal the balud (Acaaa arahica) 
has been largely planted, and the mm {Mclia Azadirachta) i.*- 
fairly common, but other trees are scarce b The total area of 
grove land is less than 9 square miles. 

Leopards, wolves, hyenas, and nilgai are found chieflv in F.'Li-.a 
the hilly tracts near the:* Bharatpur border ; and wild cattle 
from the Bharatpur State formerly did much damage, but are 
now kept out by a continuous fence and ditch. Wild hog are 
plentiful in the Jumna ravines and khadar, and Muttra is 
celebrated for ‘ pig-sticking.’ Antelope are very common, and 
the chinkara or ‘ ravine deer ’ is also found. In the cold season 
snipe and duck abound in the swamps and small tanks. Eish 
are found in the Jumna and in many tanks, but are not much 
used for food. 

The climate is very dry and hot, owing to the proximity of CUtr.aic 

sandy deserts to the west. Great e.xtremes of temi)erature 

' . per.ituie. 

occur. In January the mean temperature falls to 60 , while m 
June it rises to over 93L In winter ice is not uncommonly 
formed in shallow puddles in the early morning, while in April, 

May, and June hot winds blow with great force. 

I'he annual rainfall during the last seventeen years has Kamiai;. 
averaged 26 inche.s. which is evenly distributed, though the 
Jumna valley receives slightly more than the portions of the 
District on either side. ^^lriations from \ear to scar are 
large; the fall has been les.s than 16 inches, and h.es reached 
nearly 36. 

Muttra was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Sur.vsln'.v, H. story 
and its importance as a religious centre is referred to by 
Ptolemy, who calls it ‘ Modoura of the gods.’ Arrian and 
Pliny describe it as Methora. The earliest frets relating to 
its history are derived from the coins found there, which indi- 
cate that Muttra was ruled by a scries of Hindu Rajas in the 
second and first centuries n.c., followed by Saka Satraps, who 
gradually a.ssume Hindu names. In the first and second cen- 
turies A. I)., the inscrijitions, found in consitlerable numbers, 
prove that the sway of the great Kushan kings was recognized 
here, and Muttra was a great stronghold of the Jains. In the 
sixth century Hiuen Tsiang found a large city, containing 
20 monasteries with 3,000 priests. Muttra was probably one 
’ \ list e>l tieea iS given 111 Mr. 1 . S. OreWssb Mi.'k.na ji. 411,, 
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Ilf the places sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in 101S-9, 
but the District plays little part in the early Muhammadan 
period, when it was largely held by Mewatls. W'hile its 
political history is slight, Muttra is important in the religious 
history of modern Hinduism. The reformed Vaishnava 
creeds had their origin in Southern and Eastern India, but 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries several new sects were 
founded here, which still influence Hindu thought. The 
western side of the District is celebrated as the Braj Mandal 
or country of Krishna, and almost i*very grove, mound, and 
tank is associated with some episode in his life. Throughout 
the year, and e.specially in the rains, bands of pilgrims from all 
parts of India may be seen reverently vi-^iting the holy .shrines. 
The increased religious zeal of the Hindus attracted the notice 
of .Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, who took steps to repress it. 

As the Mughal empire fell to piece.s, the history of the 
District merges in that of the Jats of Bharatpur, and only 
acquires a separate individuality with the rise of Suraj Mai. 
In 1712 Badan Singh, father of the famous adventurer, pro- 
claimed himself leader of the J.ats, and to<jk up his residence at 
Sahar, where he built a handsome palace. In his old age he 
distributed his possessions among his sons, giving the south- 
western portion of Bharatpur to his youngest, Pratap Singh, 
and the remainder of his dominions, including Muttra, to his 
eldest, Sur.aj Mai. On Badan Singh's death, Siiraj Mai moved 
to Bharatpur and as.sumed the title of Raja. In 1748 the 
Mughal emperor, Ahmad Shah, invited the Jat leader to join 
with Holkar under the command of Nawab Safdar Jang in 
suppressing the Rohilla rebellion. When Safdar Jang revolted 
(see Ol’dh), Siiraj Mai and his Jats threw in their lot vith him, 
while Ghazi-ud-dln, the Wazir, obtained the help of the 
Mar.athas. Safd.ir Jang retieated to Oudh, whereupon Ghazl- 
ud-din laid siege to Bharatpur, but, mistrusting his Maratha 
allies, shortlyreturnedtolielhi. deposed Ahmad Shah, and raised 
AlamgTr H to the throne. When Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded 
India in 1757, Sardar Jahan Khan endeavoured to levy tribute 
from Muttra; but finding that the people withdrew into their 
forts, he fell back upon the city, plundered its wealth, and 
massacred the inhabitants. Two years later the new emperor 
was murdered, and the Afghan invader once more advanced 
upon Delhi. Ghazi-ud-dm fled to Muttra and Bharatjiur, and 
joined the Hindu confederacy of Marathas and J.ats which 
shattered itsell in vain against the forces of .Vhmad Shah at 
Pfinlpat in January, 1761. Suraj Mai, however, withdrew his 
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forces before the decisive battle, marched on Agra, ejected 
the Marathas, and made himself master of the city. 

Ahmad Shah having returned to Afghanl.stan, Suraj Mai 
thought it a favourable opportunity to attack the Rohilla chief, 
Najib-ud-daula. Marching to Shahdara, 6 miles from Delhi, he 
was, however, surprised, captured, and put tir death in 1763 by 
a small party of the imperialists. Two of his sons, who suc- 
ceeded to his command, were successively murdered, and the 
third, Nawal Singh, after losing Agra during Zabita Khan's 
rebellion, died in 1776. •« The fourth son, Ranjit Singh (not 
to be confounded with the more famous Sikh Maharaja), 
inherited Bharatpur with only an insignificant strip of territory. 

During the contest between Sindhia and the Rajput princes 
in 1788, the former obtained the aid of the Jats in raising the 
siege of Agra, then held by Sindhia's forces, and besieged by 
Ghulam Kadir. In 1803 Ranjit Singh of Bharatpur joined 
Lord Lake in his campaign against Sindhia, with a forte of 
5,000 Jat horsemen ; and upon the defeat of the Marathas he 
received as a reward the south-western portion of Muttra, with 
Kishangarh and Rew.ari. But in the following year he gave 
shelter to Holkar, when a fugitive after the battle of Dig. 
This led to the first siege of Bharatpur by Lord Lake, and, 
althougli his capital was not taken, Ranjit Singh lost the teiri- 
tory granted to him in 1803. 

Thenceforward Muttra remained free from historical inci- 
dents till the Mutiny of 1857. News of the Meerut outbreak 
reached Muttra on M.iy 14 in that year. Two days later, 
some Bharatpur troops arrited, and inarrhed for Delhi under 
British officers. The force halted at Hodal on the 20th ; and 
on the 30th the sepoys sent to escort the treasure from Muttra 
to Agra proved mutinous, so that the olficials were compelled 
to fly and join the troops at Hodal. Shortly afterwards the 
Bharatpur force likewise mutinied, and the Europeans fled 
tor their lives. The Magistrate returned to Muttra, and after 
vainly visiting Agra in search of aid, remained with the friendly 
.Seths (native bankers) till June 14. -\fter the mutiny of the 
Gwalior Contingent at -\ligarh on July 2, the Nitnach insur- 
gents, marching on Muttra, drove all the Europeans into .\gra. 
The whole eastern portion of the District then rose in rebellion, 
till October 5, when the Magistrate made an r xpedition from 
Agra, and caiitiired the rebel leader, Deokaran. Colonel 
Cotton's column shoilly afterwards proceeded through the 
District to KosI, punishing the insurgent villages ; and after 
Its return to Agra through Muttra no further disluiiwiKes 
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took place. In the nineteenth century the religious teaching 
of Muttra affected Davanand, founder of the -Vrya .Saniaj, 
who studied here for a time. 

The towrr of Muttra and its neighbourhood are rich in archae- 
ological remains, and the e.xploration of the Jain stupa in the 
Kankali tlla or mound has yielded valuable dated inscriptions 
of the Kushan kings The finest Hindu temples at Muttra 
were demolished or converted into mosques by the Muham- 
madans, but some have survived at Brind.vb.an and Mahabax. 
There are also fine specimens of th^ Jat architecture of the 
eighteenth century at Gobardhan. 

Muttra contains 14 towns and S3 7 village.s. I’opulation 
has hardly yet recorered from the effects of the famine of 
1S77-S. The number at the four enumerations was: (1872) 
782,460, (iSSi) 671,690, (1S91) 713,421, and (1901) 763,099. 
The District is divided into five tahslls — Mcttra, Chhata, 
M.at, Mahaban, and Sad.ab.ad — the head-quarters of each being 
at a place of the same name. 'I'he principal towns are the muni- 
cipalities of Mcttra, Brinh.abax, and Kosi. 'I'he following 
table gives the chief statistics of iiopulation in 1901 : — • 
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Of the total. 89 per cent, are Hindu-, and 10 per cent. 
Musalmans. The den-.ity of population is higher than the 
Pnivincial average, but lower than in the other Doab Districts. 
Between iSpr and 1901 the rate of increase was higher than 
in the Provinces a.s a whole. About 99 per cent, of the people 
speak Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Braj. 

The most numerous Hindu caste i.s that of Chamars (leather- 
workers and labourers), 120,000. Br.ahmans number 115,000; 
Jilts, 102,000 : and R.ajputs, 67,000. 'I'he numbers then de- 
crea.se, and the large.st castes are. Korls (weavers), 17,000; 
Gadarias (shepherds), 16,000; and Gujar.s, 14,000. The Jats, 
‘ J:pigraphia Indtcaj\o\%. i and ii , V. A. Smith, Th^Jain ^tttpa a: 
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Gujars, and Aherias (14,000) belong to the western Districts; 
and the Ahivasis, who claim to be Brahmans and number 1,400, 
are hardly found outside this District. Among Muhammadans, 

Shaikhs number 13,000; Rajputs, 9,000; and Pathans, 7,000. 

The agricultural populatiotr forms 53 per cent, of the total, 
while general labourers form 10 per cent., and those sup- 
ported by personal services 8 per cent. 

I’hcre Were 2,031 native Chri.stians in 1901. The earlie.^t Chri,tian 
mission was that of the Baptists, who commenced work early ™'»sioai. 
in the nineteenth century. It was followed in tSfio by the 
Church Missionary Society, and in 18S7 by the American 
Methodist Church. The last of these has been most success- 
ful, and 1,887 of the native Christians in 1901 were Methodists. 

A considerable difference is to be noted between the tracts General 
east and west of the fumna. The latter is less fertile, and 

- r 1 1 tural con- 

irrigation was difficult before the construction of the Agra duions. 
Canal, as the sub.soil water is often brackish. Hamlets, apait 
from the main village site, are almost unknown ; and this 
custom, which had its origin in the troubled times when the 
cultivator ploughed with sword and shield lying in a corner of 
his field, affects cultivation, as manure is applied only to the 
home land near the village. On the other hand, Jats, who are 
the best cultivators, are chiefly found west of the Jumna, 
and the eastern tahslls are plagued by a weed called daisuri 
{Pluchea lancenlata). Besides the barren land bordering on 
the Jumna ravine, there is a strip of sandy soil along the foot 
of the hills on the western border. 

The tenures are those commonly found in the ProMnees. Chief .-lyn- 
In 18S3, out of 1.373 viahah 478 were zamlnJdrt, 492 pattidai'i 
and imperfect pattiddri, and 505 hhahachdra. West of the ami [Tinci- 
Jumna some villages belong to ialiikddri estates, chiefly to 
Mursan. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are 
given below, in square miles ; — 
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26S and 205 square miles respectively, or 23 and 18 per cent, 
of the net area cropped. Gram (193), wheat (153), and hijra 
(93) are also important, while cotton covered an area of 131 
square miles. The small area under specially valuable crops — 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and vegetables — is striking. 

There have been no improvements of recent years either in 
methods or in the introduction of new seed. The principal 
change has been the sub.stitution of wheat for cotton, largely 
owing to the extension of canals. A small but steady demand 
exists for loans under the Land improvement and Agri- 
culturists’ Loans Acts, which amounted to Rs. 96,000 and 
Rs. 1, 16,000 during the ten 3 ears ending 1900; but advances in 
the famine year 1896-7 account for Rs. 48,000 and Rs. 39,000 
re.s[)ectivel_v. In 1903-4 the loans were only Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 1,065. I' ith the exten.sion of canal-irngation, drainage 
has also been improved, especially in the Chhata ta/isU, and 
the Patwai or Patwaha in Mat has been deepened. Private 
enterprise has drained the lake known as Nohjhil, while a 
few miles south of Muttra a dam has been built by the 
zamindlrs near Koela to keep out the Jumna. 

The Jumna ravines and tlie khddar provide ample grazing- 
ground, but there is no indigenous breed of cattle. Kosi is 
a great cattle mart, at which animals are sold which have 
been imported from the Punjab or Bharatpur State. Horse 
and mule-breeding are becoming popular, and three horse 
and two donkey stallion.s have been provided by Government. 
The sheep are of the ordinary type. 

In 1903-4 the area irrigated was 3S9 square miles, out of 
a cultivated area of 1,145 square mile.s. Canals .supplied 201 
square miles, and wells 188, The western division of the 
Ihstrict is amply served by the .\gra Canal and it.s distribu- 
taries. Up to 1903 the eastern portion had no canal-irrigation 
except in a few villages of the M.It tahsil ; but the Mat branch 
of the L'pper Ganges Canal now .supplies every portion, irrigating 
25,000 acres in the spring of 1904 and more than 20,000 in 
the autumn. Tanks and rivers are not used at all for irrigation, 
and the use of the former is forbidden by the religious sanctity 
attaching to most of them. 

Sandstone is olitainahle from the low hills in the Chhata 
iahstl, but mo.st of the stone u.sed in the District is obtained 
Lorn Agra or Bharatjmr. The Gin Raj, which is of sandstone, 
is considered so holy that to quarry it would be sacrilege. 
Kankar is found n all parts, and occurs in block form in the 
Sadabfid tahsil. 
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The manufactures of the District are not very important. .\rts anrl 

Calico printing is carried on at Brindaban, and old flannel is ™anufac- 
, ® tures 

skilfully repaired. The masons and stone-carvers of Muttra are 

justly celebrated, and many houses and temples are adorned 
with the graceful reticulated patterns which they produce. A 
special paper used for native account-books is made here, 
and the District is noted for the quaint silver models of animals 
produced at Gokul. In 1903 there were 10 < otton gm.s and 
presses, employing about 970 hands. A few small indigo 
factories are still worked, *but the industry is not thriving. 

Grain and cotton are the chief exports, and the imports Commerce 
include sugar, metals, oilseeds, and piece-goods, most of the 
trade being with Hathras. Muttra city is an important depot 
for through traffic. Thus cotton and oilseeds from Bharatpur 
State pass through here to Hathras, while sugar, salt, and 
metals are returned. KosI, in the north of the District, is a 
great cattle market, where the jicasants of the Upper Dofib 
purchase the plough-animals brought from Rajput.lna or the 
Punjab. 

The East Indian Railway runs for 7 miles across the east of Railwaj.. 
the District, with one station. The narrow-gauge Cawniiore- roa'^^. 
Achhnera line enters the District at the centre of the eastern 
boundary, crosses the Jumna, and then turns south. It proviiles 
communication with Hathras on the east and .\gra on the 
south, and from Muttra city a short branch serves the pilgrim 
traffic to Brindaban. .\n extension of the Midland section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railuay from Agra to Delhi, 
passing through Muttra. ripened in 1905. 

The itistnet i> well supplied with ro.rd,>. (.>ut of 500 miles, 

171 are metalled and 329 unmetalled. Excluding 57 miles of 
metalled roads, all of the^e are kept up at the co^t of Local 
funds. Avenues of trees are maintained on 31 miles. Tlie 
main route is that from Agra to Delhi, a famous road under 
nati\e rule, which traverses the western half of the District 
from south to north. Other roads jjass from Muttra west to 
Dig and Bharatpur, east through Hathras to the Ganges, and 
south-east to Jalesar and Etah. The -Vgra Canal was used 
for navigation, hut has been closed for this purpose since 
1 90 3. 

'I'hougli ['re( ise re< ords do not exist, famine must have hci'n Famiiie 
frequent Ik fore Uutish rule iiegan. and the awful disaster of 
1703-4 was esjitcially sexere in tins trait. In I''si3 the north 
of the District was a i entre of great distress. Many pers.ms 
perished of hunger, or sold their wives and children lor a few 
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rupees or a single meal. In 1S25-6 a terrible drought affecting 
the neighbouring country was especially felt in the Mahaban 
tahslL In r 83 7-8 there was scarcity in all parts of the 
District, but it was not so severe as in the Central Doab : and 
in 1860-1 and i 86 S -g Muttra again suffered less than other 
Itistricts, though distress was felt. The famine of 1S77-8 
struck this tract more heavily than any other District in the 
Division, and mortality rose to 71-56 per r,ooo. The mon- 
soon fall in 1877 was only 4-3 inches, and the deficiency 
chiefly affected the main food-crops<which are raised on un- 
irrigated land. As usual, di.stress was aggravated by an influx 
of starving peojile from Rajputana. In 1S96-7 famine was 
again felt, especially in the Mahaban and SadabaJ tahstis, 
which had no canal-irrigation. In June, 1897, the number 
on relief works amounted to 23,000. About Rs. 86, 000 was 
advanced for the construction of temporary wells, chiefly east 
of the Jumna, and r-8 lakhs of revenue was remitted or 
suspended. There was scarcity in 1S99-1900, and advances 
were freely made, but relief works were not found necessary. 
'I'he canal extensions of 1903 have probably secured the 
District against serious famine in the future. 

The ordinary staff of the District includes a member of the 
Indian Civil Service and three Deput} -Collectors recruited 
in India. A tahslldCir resides at the head-quarters of each 
of the five tahstis. Two Executive Engineers of the Canal 
department are stationed at Muttra. 

Muttra is included in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship 
of Agra. There are two Munsifs, one at Muttra and one at 
Mahaban. Owing to Us situation near a Native State, serious 
dacoities are not infreijuent, and cattle-theft is common. Jats, 
and in some places Gujars, are the chief cattle-lifters ; and 
latix'itn IS regularly practised, a system by which the owner 
recovers his stolen property on payment of a certain proportion 
of its value. The Mallahs (boatmen and fishermen) of the north 
of the District are noted pickpockets and railwav-thieves, 
frequenting all the large fairs of the United Provinces, and 
even M-iiting Bengal. 

Mo.-)t of the District came under British administration at 
the end ol 1S03, and was then distributed between the sur- 
rounding Districts of Farrukhabad, Etawah, and Agra. In 
1S04 the par^'anas included in Farrukhabad and Etawah were 
made over to Aligarh ; but in 1823 the nucleus of the eastern 
part of the Di>trict was formed with head-quarters at Sadabad, 
and in 1S32 Muttra, which had always been a cantonment. 
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became the civil capital. There are still enclaves belonging 
to Bharatpur State, the Raja of which held part of the present 
District up to 1826. The early settlements were made under 
the ordinary rules for short periods of one, three, or five years, 
and were based on estimates. In the western part of the 
District the farming and talukdari sy.stem was maintained for 
some time as in .\hgarh, and was even extended, as talukdari 
rights were sometimes granted in lieu of farms. In the eastern 
portion farmers and iahikddrs were set aside from the first. 
The first regular settlement under Regulation VII nf 1S22 was 
made on different principles. West of the river an attempt 
was made to ascertain the rental ‘ assets,’ while in the east the 
value of the crops was estimated. The former settlement was 
not completed when Regulation IX of 1833 was passed, and 
the latter broke down from the excessive demand imposed. 
The revenue of the whole District (excluding eighty-four vil- 
lages transferred from Agra in 1878) was therefore revised 
under Regulation IX of 1833, and an assessment of i3’6 lakhs 
fixed. The next settlement was made between 1872 and 1879. 
The method adopted was to assess on what were considered 
fair rents, arrived at by selection from actual rents paid. These 
were applied to the different classes of soil into which each 
village was divided. The revenue sanctioned amounted to 
15-3 lakhs, to which must be added i lakh, the revenue 
of villages transferred from Agra m 187S. The incidence of 
revenue fell at Rs. 1-13-0 per acre, varying from Rs. 1-4-0 to 
Rs. 2-14-0. The bad years following the famine of 1S77-8 
and the fever of 1879 led to a decline in cultivation ; and 
revisions of settlement were m.ade between 1S87 and 1891, 
which reduced the demand by a lakh. The settlement has 
now been extended for a further period of ten years. Collections 
on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources are 
shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Outside the three municipalitio-,, Mui'tr.v, Rrixd and t.oc.il selt- 

Ko^i, and eleven towns administered under Act XX of iS:6, 

... merit, 

local atlJirs are managed by the District board, which has 

a total income and expenditure of about 1-3 lakhs, chietly 

derivetl from rates. .Vbout half the expenditure i.s incurred 

on the maintenance of roads and buildings. 
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There are 24 police stations, and the District Superinten- 
dent of police is assisted by 4 inspectors. In 1904 the force 
consisted of 91 subordinate officers and 392 constables, besides 
320 municipal and town police, and 1,640 rural and road 
police. The District jail has accommodation for 31S prisoners. 

Muttra takes a fairly high place in the Provinces in regard 
to literacy, and 4-3 per cent, of the population (7-8 males and 
0-3 females) could read and write in igoi. This is largely 
owing to its importance as a religious centre. The number 
of public schools fell from 165 in r88o-i to 132 in 1900-1, 
but the number of pupils increased from 5,505 to 6,511. 
In 1903-4 there were 197 public schools with 8,981 pupils, 
including 47S girls, be.sides 82 private institutions with 1,781 
pupils. All of these schools weie primary, except nine of the 
public and two of the private schools. The expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 43,000, of which Rs. 31,000 
was provided from Local and municipal funds and Rs. 8,300 
by fees. Most of the schools are managed by the District 
and municipal boards. 

There are eight hospitals and dispensaries, which contain 
accommodation for 77 in-patients. In 1903 the number of 
cases treated was 58,000, of whom 995 were in-patients, and 
3,600 operations were performed. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 16,000, chiefly from Local funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons vaccinated was 24,000, 
representing 31 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the municipalities and the cantonment. 

[R. S. Whiteway, Sett/ement Report (1879); F. S. Growse, 
Mathura (.\llahabad, 18S3) ; District Gazetteer (1884, under 
revision) ; \'. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa at Mathi/ra."\ 

Muttra Tahsil. — South-western tahsil of Muttra Ltistrict, 
L'nited Provinces, conterminous with the parga/ia of Muttra, 
lying between 27° 14' and 27" 39' X. and 77° 20' and 77° 
51' E., with an area of 396 scjuare miles. Population rose 
from 234,914 in 1S91 to 246,521 in 1901. There are 218 
villages and six towns, the largest of which are Muttr.v (popu- 
lation, 60,042), the District and tahsil head-quarters, Brind.V 
B-\N (22,717), and Gobardh.vn (6,738). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,94,000, and for cesses Rs. 55,000. 
The density of population, 623 persons per square mile, is the 
highest in the District. The tahsil extends from the Jumna 
to the low hills on the Bharatpur border, and contains the 
celebrated hill called Giri Raj. To the east the influence 
of the Jumna extends for three miles inland, low alluvial 
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soil, ravines, and sandy dunes being found along its banks. 
From the edge of this broken ground a flat uniform plain 
stretches to the hills, without a single stream. The principal 
autumn crops are jowar, cotton, and bajra ; the spring crops 
are gram and wheat. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
297 square miles, of which 117 were irrigated. The Agra 
Canal supplies an area twice a^, large as that served by wells. 

Chhata Tahsil. — Xorth-western tahsil of Muttra District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the parga?ia of the same 
name, lying between 2,7° 33' and z’f 56' N. and 77° 17' 
and 77° 42' E., with an area of 406 square miles. Population 
rose from 153,465 in 1891 to 173.756 in 1901. There are 
158 villages and two towns, KosI (population, 9,565) and 
Chhata (8,287), Ihe tahsil head-quarters. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,38,000, and for cesses Rs. 
59,000, The density of population, 428 persons per square 
mile, is the lowest in the District, Up to 1894 the northern 
portion formed a separate tahsil called Kosi. I’he tahsil is 
bounded on the east by the Jumna, which is fringed with 
ravines and a sandy strip of land ; but these are not so 
extensive as in the Muttra tahsil to the south. A ridge of sand 
traverses the centre, and another narrow belt is found farther 
west, beyond which is a shallow depression not sufficiently 
marked to form a drainage channel. The western boundary 
is formed by the Bharatpur State, and in places low stone hills 
arc found. In the north the wells are very deep and the water 
they contain usually brackish. The autumn harvest is more 
important here than the spring harvest, and jasalr is the most 
common staple. In 1903-4 the area under culti\ation was 
329 square miles, of which 113 rvere irrigated. The .\gra 
Canal supplies a rather larger area than wells. A drain has 
recently been completed from a depression near Kosi to the 
Jumna. 

Mat Tahsil (Mant). — North-eastern tahsil of Muttra 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana 
of the same name, lying between 27" 35' and 27° 58' N. and 
77'’ 31' and 77° 50' E., with an area of 223 square miles. 
Population ro.se from S9.451 in 1S91 to 97,370 in igor. 
'Phere are 142 tillages, hut no town. In 1903 4 the demand 
for land revenue was Rs. 2,65.000, and for cesses Rs. 43,000. 
The density of population, 437 persons per square mile, is 
much below the Di.strict average. The Tumna forms the 
western boundary of the tahsil, and p.ir.rllel to its course lie 
a .series of depressions marking an old bed. Nohjhil. the most 
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northern of these, was formerly a lake 6 miles long by a mile 
broad, but it has been drained. The Motl jhil in the south, 
which is smaller, still contains water, and is celebrated for the 
number of fish caught in it. A small stream called the 
Patwaha is used as a canal escape. Light and sandy soil 
prevails in the tahsil, which forms a long strip of land stretch- 
ing along the Jumna, the valley being narrow and badly 
defined. Up to 1903 canal-irrigation was confined to very 
few villages, and in 1903-4 only 53 square miles were irrigated 
(chiefly by wells), out of a cultivated, area of 170 square miles. 
The new Mat branch of the Upper Ganges Canal novv com- 
mands a considerable area. 

Mahaban Tahsil. — Central eastern tahsil of Muttra 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the par^ana of 
the same name, lying between 27° 14' and 27" 41' N. and 
77’ 41' and 77'^ 57' E., with an area of 240 square miles. 
Population rose from 133,488 in 1891 to 136,566 in 1901. 
There are 192 vill.ages and four towns, the largest of which 
is M.vH.xB.t.v (population, 5,323), the tahsil head-quarter.s. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,95,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 52,000. The density of population, 569 
persons per square mile, i.s slightly above the District average. 
On the west and south the Jumna flows in a sinuous course, 
bordered by a strip of sandy ravine land, i to 3 miles wide, of 
no value except as grazing-ground. East of this the land is 
generally fertile, but up to 1903 irrigation was entirely supplied 
by wells, which irrigated 47 square miles in 1903-4 out of 195 
under cultivation. Most of the tahsil is now commanded 
by the Mat branch of the Upper Gange.s Canal, opened in 
November, 1903. Cultivation ha.s suffered from the spread of 
a weed called baisuri, which flouri.shes m dry season-,. The 
most important crop.-, are jou'lir and cotton in the autumn, 
and mixed barley and gram and pure wheat in the spring. 

Sadabad Tabsil. — Easternmost tahsil of Muttra District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 27' 16’ and 27° 31' N. and 77'^ 53' 
and 78 13' E., with an area of 180 square miles. Population 
rose from 102,103 in i8gi to ioS,SS6 in 1901. There are 
127 villages and two towns, including Sadabad (population, 
4,091), the tahsil head-quarter.s. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3.07,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. 
'I he density ot population, 605 persons per square mile, is 
considerably above the Di.strict average. A small river, the 
Karon or Jhirna, crosses the centre of the tahsil, and its 
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channel has been improved by the Irrigation department to 
serve as an escape. The Jumna just touches the south-western 
corner. In r 903-4 the area under cultivation was 154 square 
miles, of which 59 were irrigated. The latter were supplied 
entirely from wells ; but in November, 1903, the Mat branch 
of the Upper Uangfes Canal was opened, which commands the 
western half of the t,iks~T,. Cotton is relativelv a more 
impoitnnt crop than in any other part of the District. 

Baldeo. — Tiswn in the Mah.rban Ar/ov/ of Muttra 1 )istrii-t, 
United Provinces, situatt^ in 27° 24' N. and 77' 49' E., on 
the metalled road from Muttra city to Jalesar. Population 
(igoi), 3,367. It is generally known in the neighbourhood as 
Dauji, and derives its importance from a celebrated temple. 
A shrine was first erected in the seventeenth century, when 
a statue of Baldeo was found in a tank. The present temple 
was built late in the eighteenth century. It is of mean 
appearance, anti is surrounded bv a number of quadrangles 
where the resident priests and pilgrims are accommodateil. 
The temple is in charge of a peculiar caste called Ahivasi 
Brahmans, found only in this neighbourhood. Baldeo is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 1,100. There is a [inmary school with about 
1 20 pupils. 

Barsana. — Town in the Chh.tta talujl of Muttra District, 
E'nited Province', situated, in 27' 39' N. and 77' 23' E., 31 
miles north-ws-st of Muttra city. Population (moi'i, 3.542, 
.-\i cording to modem llindiu bt,-’'cf, tlus w.is one of tlie 
fdvouiite iL'ids-,a t/' i,f Ki.shn.t' n..''r ", R''oho It in-' ,n 
the fciot and on the slop, of a hiii oi._in.i'. ; dcili. ..t.ii to 
Brahm.a. I’he hill h;is four peak', ewh crowned with 'onild- 
iiia-s erected at intervals during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries ; and the importance of the place d.ites from the 
settlement here of a Brahman wlio had been family prie't to 
the Rljls of Bharatpur, Gwalior, and Indore early in the 
eighteenth century In 1774 the J.lts under .Suinru were 
defealtd near B.irs.Tna by the imperial trnojis, who pilumien-d 
the town. .V magnificent new tenqile is being built by the 
M di'irij! of Jaijuir. 

Brindaban (trom Irindi, Ocynum .and /ae, 

‘ .1 gio\e ). — I'ciwn in the Di'trict and f-i':--' tA IMuttra. I'luted 
ProMiiei ,, - unte.l in 27" 33' N .ind 77“ 42' E, lu'.ti the 
jumiia, and, ( enii' 1 ted by a ir.etahi di ro.i.i a-wl tlie bram h line 
of the C.ri npoTe-.V idhiv r"; R,iil.'.;\ with M uttr.i i-.ry I’op.iu: o'-, 
(rpoi I. 22,717, of whom oiiK i. tc.j are Muiiammadans. 1 he 
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t(n\n has nci pohticai history, hut according to tradition tvas 
tho place where Krishna passed most of his youth and where 
his mistress, kadha, i<jved to dwell. It is visited annually by 
thousands of Hindu pilgrims from the most distant parts of 
India. It contains about 1,000 temples, and the peacocks and 
monkey.s with which the neighbourhood abounds enjoy special 
endowments. The town itself dates from the sixteenth century, 
when several holy men from different parts of India settled 
here, and four of the existing temples were built about that 
time. The finest of these is the ten>ple of Govind Deva, built 
in 1590 hy Raja .\f;in .Singh of .kmber (Jaipur), a magnificent 
building of red sandstone, cruciform, with a vaulted roof. It 
has been resto.nd by the Dritisb Government. The derelnp- 
niLiit of rarious Wiislinava cults connected with the worship of 
Kri'hna has caused the growth of the place. Some large 
temples were erected in the nineteenth century, one of which 
was built on the model of .Southern Indian temples, at a cost 
of 45 lakhs, by the great banking firm or Seths of Muttra. 
Ant.ther large temple is still under ermstrue tion by the 
Maharaja laf Jaipur. The town lies some distance from the 
Jumna, surrounded by sacred groves of trees, most of which 
contain shrines. The river face has been improved by hand- 
some of stone steps. There are branches of the Church 
Missionary Society and the American Methodist Mission : and 
the latter society maintains a dispensary, apart from the 
District board dispensary. 

Brindaban has been a municipality since 1866. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 24,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 26,000, chietly 
from octroi (Rs. 19.000', and the expenditure was Rs. 28,000. 
There is a considerahle industry in calico printing, and second- 
hand flannel is largely imported from Marwiir and Bikaner 
to be renoxated. The town, however, depends on the pilgrim 
traffic for its prosperity. There are two municipal and four 
aideil schools tor boys with 296 pupils in 1904, besides a .small 
girls' sch<K/l maintained by the American Methodist Mission. 

Chhata Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Muttra District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 44' 
N. and 77'^ 31' E., on the .\gra-Delhi road. Population (1901), 
8,287. The principal feature of the town is its large fort-like 
sami, covering an area of 12 acres, with battlemented walls 
and bastions, and two lofty gateways of decorated stonework, 
dating from the time of Sher Shah or Akbar. The interior is 
disfigured by a number of mean mud huts. During the Mutiny 
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of 1S57 the sarai was occupied by the rebels, who, however, 
had to blow one of the towers down before they could effect 
an entrance. I'he town is administered under Act XX of 
1S56, with an income of about Rs. 1.200. Trade is chiefly 
local. There i.s a jirimary school with about 80 pupils. 

Giri Raj ('The royal lull ‘ ; called Annakilt in early .'iansknt 
literature). — .V sandstone hill, about 4 or 5 miles Iona, near the 
town of ( ioiwRiiH.vx, in Muttia 1 listnct, United I’rovincws, 
between 27' 2 S' and 27 31’ N. and 77 26' and 77' 29 E. 

The rock riae.s abruptly •■'from the alluvial plain, and runs 
north-ea.st and south-west with an average elevation of too feet. 
On the north, it ends in the Manasi Ganga tank at Gobardhan. 
According to Hindu fable, Indra, enraged at being deprived of 
his usual sacrifices, caused violent storms to pour down on the 
people of Braj, who were protected by Krishna by means of 
this hill, which he held aloft (.>11 the tip of his finger for seven 
dais and nights. Pious pilgrims may still be seen measuring 
their length in the dust the whole way round it, while the hill 
is reckoned so holy that the main road, which crosses it at 
Its lowest point, is carried over by a paved causewa). 

Gobardhan, — Town in the Ar/zs// and 1 )istrii t of (Muttra, 
United Proi'ini'es, situated in 27'' 30' X. and 77'' 28' E., on the 
road from Muttra city to l.iig (Bharatpur .'state). Population 
(igoi), 6,738. It lies in a recess in the .sacred lull called Giri 
R.ij, and is built round a fine tank hneti with masonry steps, 
called the M.ul.isi G.mg.l. At tht L’ewali festtiai in autumn 
the .steps and f.K.ad.e of the surrounding buildings arc outlined 
with rows of sin.-.ii Lmip', produi iiu .i beautitul ert'e t. Goliar 
dhan is tamous in tradition as one of th>- facotirite lesideiiccs ot 
Krishna, and is also remaikable for its architectural remains. 
The oldest is the temple of Hari Ueva, originally built about 
1560 and restored by a Bania in 1872. Two stately cenotaphs 
of richly carved stone commemorate Randhir Singh and Baldeo 
Singh, Rajas of Bharatpur, and are crowned by domes, the 
interiors of which are adorned with curious paintings. A third 
cenotaph is being constructed in memory of Raja Jaswant 
Singh. North of the town, on the bank of the beautiful 
artifii ial lake called Kusum Sarovar, stands a group of buildings 
built in memory of Suraj Mai by Ins son, Jawfihir Singh, soon 
after 8riiaj Mai's death near Gha/iabad in 1703. (jobardhan 
is arlministered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about R.s. 2,200. There is little or no trade. The primary 
school has about 140 pupils. 

Kosi, — Town in the Chhata tahsil of Muttra Histnet, 
c c 2 
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United Province<;, situated in 27'’ 48' N. and 77° 26' E., on 
the Aitra-Delhi road. Population (igoi), 9.5^5. The town 
contains a fine wnr/ ascribed to Khwaja Itibar Khan, governor 
under Akbar. During the Mutiny the District ufticiaU took 
refuge at Kosi for a time, but were compelled to floe by the 
defection of the Bharatpur force. There is a dispen.sary, and 
the Baptist Mission has a station here. The town lies low, and 
is surrounded by hollows containing stagnant w'ater which had 
most injurious effects on the health of the inhabitants. A main 
drain has now been constructed. KnsI became a municipality 
in 1867. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
e\penditure averaged Rs. 12.000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 17,000. chiefly derived from octroi ( Rs. 8,000) and rents 
(Rs. ,3,000) ; and the e.xpenditure was Rs. 23,000. The muni- 
cipality has Rs. 10,000 invested. There is a considerable trade 
in the collection of grain and cotton for e.xport to Muttra, and 
six cotton gins and presses employed 580 hands in 1903. 
KosI is, however, chiefly known for its large cattle market, one 
of the most important in this part of India, where more than 
30,000 head of i-attle are sold annually. There are four 
.schools with about 240 pupils. 

Mahaban Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsilcA the same 
name in Muttra District, United Provinces, situated in 27°27' N. 
and 77^45'E., near the left bank of the Jumna. Population 
(1901), 5,523. According to tradition, Kri.shna spent his child- 
hood at Mahaban. The legend goes that his uncle Kans, a 
giant, knew by prophecy that his sister's son would slay him, 
and commanded that if she brought forth a male child it should 
at once be killed. The nurse, however, fled with the babv, and 
though the Jumna was in flood, the waters p.-irted, and the 
fugiti\es reached M.th.iban. .V covi-red court dividr-d into four 
aisles by five row-, of sixte-cn richiv decorated pillars, from 
which it takes it.s popular name of A'A/w '-a. or the ‘ ei,uhty 
pillars,' is sjid to have been the paktce of Xanda, who adopted 
Krishna, and gave uj) hw own female child. The building was, 
however, recon.structed in the time of Aurangzeb, from ancient 
Hindu and Buddhist material.s. to serve as a mosque. Its 
architecture jiresents interesting features, which have been dis- 
cussed by the late Mr. F. .S. Grow^eb Krishna’s reputed cradle, 
a coarse structure, covered with calico and tinsel, still stands in 
the pillared hall, while a (Lark blue image of the sacred child 
looks out from a canopy again-t the wall. The churn from 
W’hich he stole hus foster-mother's butter is shown, consisting of 
‘ Mathura , 1SS3), p. 274. 
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a carved stone in which a long bamboo is placed, while a spot 
in the wall is shown as the place where the sportive milkmaids 
hi<l Krishna’s flute. In addition to the steady stream of 
devotees from all parts of Indi.a, the pillared hall is resorted 
to by Hindu mothers from the neighbouring Districts for their 
purification on the sixth day .ifter childbirth, whence the 
building derives its local name of the Chhatthi I’alna, or 
plai'e of the ( uiiattm Puja, i.c. ‘the sixth day of worship.' 

M.ih.Lban fiist emerges into history in loiS-p, v\ hen it shared 
the fate of the neighbouri'hg city of Muttra, and was sacked by 
IMahmud of Gha/ni. The Hindu prince is said, when the fall 
uf the town became inevitable, to' have solemnly slain his wife 
and children, and then to have committed suicide. An inscrip- 
tion found here records the erection of a temple in 1151 in the 
reign of .Vjayap'da. whose dynasty is uncertain*. In 1234 a 
contenipi iiaiy wruer nieinions Mahaliauas one of the gathering- 
places of the impel lal army sent by .Shanis-ud-din agaui't 
Kalinjar. It is incidentally referred to by the emperor Babar 
in 1526. In 1804 Jaswant Rao Holkar fled from the Doab, 
after his defeat at Farrukhab.id, by a ford a little west of Maha- 
ijan. A mile away lies the small village ofGokul, celebrated a.s 
the residence of the founder of the \'allabluicharya sect, and 
.still the head-quarters of the sect. Mah.aban is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. i,coo. 
It contains a middle si bool with about 13c [lupils, and at Gokul 
there is a prituaty ^chol>l with So pupils. 

Muttra City. — He..d-quaneis of tlie District of the same 
name, with < antonmenis. m tiie L'nued Provinces. situated in 27' 
30' X. and 77' 41 E., on the right bank of the Jumna, on the 
main road from Agra to L)elhi, and on the Cawnpore-Ai hhner.a 
Railway, SS6 miles from Calcutta and 914 from Bombay. 
A new broad-gauge line from Agra to Delhi, passing through 
Muttra, has recently been completed, and another towards 
Bombay is under construction. Population has fluctuated in 
the last thirty yeans ; (1S72) 59,281, (i88i) 57,724, (1S91) 
61.195, ami (1901) 60,042. In 1901 Hindus numbered 46,523, 
and Musaim.lns 12,598. 

The city of Muttra is one of the great centres of Hindu 
religious life, being famous as the birthplace of Krishna, who is 
now revt reiiced as tlie eigiith incarnation of Vishnu. Its early 
historv has been narrated m that of Ml Tl RA Dl- 1 Kle r. Inscrip- 
tions and other relics prove that early in the Christian era it 
was a great centre of Buddhism and Jainism, and in the- sexenth 
‘ Ef!i:ru^kia 'cl. li, p. 27;. 
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century the Chinese pilgrim still found Buddhist priests and 
niuiiasteries. The Persian historians chiefly refer to it as a 
tONUi to be plundered, or as a scat of idolatry with buildings to 
be destroyed. A town called INLiharat-ul-Hind, identified as 
iMuttra, was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018-9. About 
t5oo .Sultan Sikandar Lodi utterly destroyed all the shrines, 
temples, and images. During Akbar’s reign religious tolerance 
led to the building of new temples : but in 1636 .Shah Jah.in 
appointed a governor to ‘stamp out idolatry’ in Muttra. In 
1669-70 Aurangzeb visited the city, Gianged its name to Islam- 
abad, and destroyed many temples and shrines, building 
mosques on two of the finest .sites. Muttra was again 
plundered by the .Vfghan cavalry of Ahmad Shah Durr.ini in 
1 757) "'hen a crowd of defenceless pilgrims wore slaughtered. 
The town fell into British hands in 1803 and was at once 
occupied as a cantonment, but did not become the civil head- 
quarters of the District till 1832. Archaeological remains of 
the greatest value have been discovered in and near Muttra'. 

The native city lies along the Jumna, pre.scnting a highly 
picturesque appearance from the railway bridge or the opposite 
bank. From the water’s edge ri.ses a continuous line of stone 
ghdiSi thronged in the early morning by crowds of bathers. 
Fine stone houses and temples line the narrow ro.id which 
passes along the ghats ; and above these are seen, tier upon tier, 
the flat-roofed houses of the town, which stand on ground rising 
up from the river bank. At the north end is the old ruined 
fort where was situated one of the observatories erected by Raj.a 
Man Singh of Jaipur, which has now disappeared. In the 
centre the white minarets of the J.ama Masjid, built in 1662. 
crown the picture. The main streets are wider and straighter 
than is usual in an Indian city, and they are [laved continu- 
ously with .stone flags, raised in the centre to secure good 
drainage. The numerous temples for which the city is noted 
are usually quadrangles, the walls and entrances of which are 
adorned with handsome stone carving and reticulated screens. 
The cxi^tiIlg buildings are chiefly modern, and new temples 
and dhannsalas or shelters for pilgrims are still being added by 
wealthy bankers and the rulers of Native States. West of the 
city stands the mosque of Aurangzeb, built about i66g, on the 
lofty site of the temple of Kesava Deva, which was formerly the 
finest temple in Muttra and was celebrated throughout India. 
On the ghats towers the Satl tiirj or pillar commemorating the 
sail of a Ram of Jaipur, built about 1570. The Hardinge Gate 
Epigraphia vols. 1 and ii ; V. A. Smith, The fain Ptupa at Plathurd. 
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at the principal entrance to the town, which is a fine specimen 
of stone carving, was erected by public subscription in memory 
of a former Collector. South of the town and a little distance 
from the river lie the cantonments and civil .station. IMuttra is 
the head-quarters of the ordinary District .staff and also of an 
Executive Engineer of the Agra Can.il. Close to the District 
offices stands a museum faced with stone, carved in the usual 
manner, which contains a number of sculptures and other 
objects found in the District. Muttra is the chief tuition of 
the^ Baptist Church iMissionary Society and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in the District. 

Muttra was constituted a municipality in 1866. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs, 61,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 89,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 64,000) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs, 81,000. The .sewage of the city is collected in tanks and 
carried hy carts to a distance. Solid matter is trenched on the 
grass farm in cantonments. 

While the prosperity of the town chiefly depends on its 
religious attractions, its commercial importance is increasing. 
Throughout the nineteenth century it was the head-quarters of 
the great banking firm of the Seths, Mani Ram and LakshmT 
Chand, one of the most celebrated in India, which has now 
collapsed. Four cotton gins and presses employed 392 hands 
in 1903, and there is a considerable export of cotton and grain, 
while sugar, piece-goods, and met ah are imported. The city is 
noted for the pioduction of paper for native account-hoesk'. and 
also for the nianuficture of iirass iduh .indi other small aiticks 
sold to pilgrims. It contains a large nuniher of schools, in- 
cluding a high school with 170 pupils, a tahsili school with 150, 
the American Methodist school with 140, besides seven schools 
for boys and eleven for girls, aided by the District or municipal 
boards, and twenty private schools and pcthsalas. 

The population of the cantonments in 1901 was 2,928, and 
the ordinary garrison consists of a regiment of British cavalry. 
In 1903-4 the income and e.xpendilure of cantonment funds 
were both about Rs. 7,000. 


Agra District. — District in the Division of the same name, itnun- 

in the United I’rcninces, hing between 26" 43' and 27° 24' X 'lanes, 

r / r y ' c'ontigi.ra- 

and 77' 20 ,ind 78' 51 E.. with an area of 1,841; squ.ire miles, uon '.imI 


It is hounded on the north hy Muttra and Etah, and on the hiH and 
east by Maiiniuri and Et.aw.ih ; on the south lie the h>ati\e 


States of Gwalior and Dholpur, and on the west Bharatpur. 


The I)istrict is divided into four distinct tracts by tlie rivers 
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Jumna, Utanuam or Eanganga, and Chambal. Xorth-east of 
the Jumna, 'shich cnoso', the District with a very \tinding 
course from north-west to south-east, lie two tahsih with an 
upland area of productive loam, sejiarated from the river by 
a network of ravines which are of little use excejit for grazing. 
Three smaller streams, the Jhirna (or Karon), .Sirsa, anil 
Sengar, cross this tract. The greater part of the District lies 
.south-west of the Jumna and north of its tributary the Utangan. 
This tract is remarkable for the uniformity of its soil, which is 
generally a fertile loam, with little clr.y or sand. The ravines 
of the two great rivcr^, and of the Khari Xadi, which flows into 
the Ut.ingan, are the thief breaks, wiiile m the wc't of latehjiur 
.''ikn a few langt' of low rocky lulls ajiiiear, .Pouth of the 
L'tangan he t\iO smaiiei tracts of markedly diffei cut appear.mce. 
In tile south-west a low range and numeious isolated hills are 
found, and the country is traversed by many watercourses. The 
south-east of the District consists of a long strip of land, wider 
in the centre than at the end-, lying between the Utangan and 
Jumna on the north, and the (.,'hainbal on the south. Half of 
thus area is occupied by the deep and far-sprtading ratines 
of the nvens. 

ijoilog). The Itistrict is almost entirely occupied by the Gangetic 
alluvium, which conceals all the older rocks, except in the west 
and .south-west, where ridges of L'liper Vindhyan sandstone rise 
out of the plain. Several divisions appear to be represented, 
from the lowest, known as the Kaimur group, to the highest, 
known as the E hander. A boring at Agra was carried to a 
depth of 513 feet before striking the underlying rock. 

l^otnny. The flora is that of the l)odb north of the Jumna, while 
south of the great river it resembles that of Rajputana. 1 he 
former area is fairly well wejuded, while in the latter trees are 
scarce. 

Fauna. Leojiards and hyenas aie found in the ravines and in the 

western hills, while wolves are common near the Jumna, and 
■ ravine deer ’ (ga/,el!el frequent the same haunts. Antelope are 
to be seen in most parts of the District. Tish are plentiful 
in the rivers and are eaten by many classes. 

< innate Owing to it.s jjroximity to the sandy deserts on the west, 

pefature" Iflistric't is very dry, and suflers from greater e.xtremes 

of temperature than the country farther east. Though cold 
in winter, and e.xi eedingly hot in summer, the climate is not 
unhealthy. The mean annual temperature is about 75^; the 
lowe.st monthly average being about 59' in January, and the 
highest 95“ or 96” in May and June. 
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The annual rainfall averages about 26 inches. There is not Rainfall, 
much variation in different parts, but the tract near the Jumna 
receives the largest fall. Great variations occur from year to 
year, the amount ranging from ii to 36 inches. 

The District of Agra has scarcely any history, apart from Iliblery. 
the city, .'sikandar I.oji, king ot Llclhi, had a residence on 
the letl bank of the Jumna, \v!u< n became the capital of the 
empne about 1 501. It was oci upied by ll.ibar after liis va tory 
over liirjliim Klian in 1526, and its foundations .ire still to be 
seen opposite the moden? Agra, liabar fought a liecisive battle 
with the Rajputs near Tatehpur Sikri in 1527. Ilis son, 
Huniayun, also resided at Old Agra, until his expulsion m 
1540. Akbar lived in the District for the greater part of his 
reign, and founded the present city of -‘Vgra on the right bank. 

The town of Fatehpur Sikri, which owes its origin to the same 
enipertjr, dates from 1509 or 1570. A tank of 20 miles 
in circuinterence, whicii he constructed in its neighbotiihooil. 
can now be traced in the fragmentary ruins of the embank- 
ment. The mausoleum at Sikandra, 5 miles from .Fgra, marks 
the burial-place of the great Mughal emperor. It was built 
by his son, Jahangir, and has a fine entrance archway of red 
sandstfine. Jahangir, howeter, deserted Agra towards the dose 
of his reign, and sjieiit the greater [urt of his time in the 
Punjab and Kabul. Sh.ih Jahan removed the seat of the 
imperial court to Delhi, but continued the construction of 
the 'lajanj the oihei aichitcctuial monuitients to whicli the 
(iiy owes iiiui:'’. of its fame. '1 he success of Auiang/eb s 
rebellion against his father was assured by the MCtory gained 
at Sainogarh in this Di'tiict in [05, s, and the deposed emperor 
was then confined in the fort. From the year 1600 the District 
dwindled into the seat of a provincial governor, and evas otten 
attacked by the Jats. During the long decline of Mughal 
power, places in this District were constantly the scene of 
important battles. On the death of Aurangzeb his sons fought 
at Jajau near the Dholpur border. Early in 1713 the fate of 
the Mughal empire was again decided near Agra by the victory 
of Farrukh .Siyar over Jahandar. The importance of the Dis- 
trict then declined; but m 1761 Agra was taken by the J, its 
of Fiharatpur under Suraj Mai and Walter Reinhardt, lietter 
known by his nati\e name of Suniru. In 1770 the Marath.is 
overran the wliolc Dtiab, but were expelled by the imiieri.d 
forces under Najaf Khan in 1773- The Jats then recotcred 
Agra for a while, and were driven out in turn by Najaf Kh.ln 
in the succeeding year. After passing through the usual con- 
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vulsions which marked the end of the last century in Upper 
India, the Distiict came into the hand.-, of the British by the 
victories of Lord Lake in 1803. The city was the capital of 
the Xorth-Western Provinces from 1843 until the events of 
1S57, and still gives its name to the Province of Agra. 

The story of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Agra in May, 
1 85 7, is related under Agra City. As regards the District, 
the tahsils and thanas fell into the hands of the rebels, after 
the defection of the Gwalior Contingent, on June 15. By 
July 2 the Nimach and Nasirabad'' mutineers had reached 
Fatehpur Sikri, and the whole District liecame utterly disorgan- 
ized. ( )n Julv ep. however, an expedition from Agr.j rer oc ered 
that [lost, and another sally restored onler in the Itimadpur 
and Firozabad far;^ana<:. The Raja of Awa maintained tran- 
quillity in the north, and the Raja of Bhadawar on the eastern 
border. But after the fall of Delhi in September the rebels 
from that city, joined by the bands from Central India, 
advanced towards Agra on October 6, Four days later 
Colonel Greathed's column from Delhi entered Agra without 
the knowledge of the mutineers, who incautiously attacked the 
city and hofielessly shattered themselves against his well-tried 
force. They were put to flight easily and all their gun.s taken. 
The rebels still occupied Fatehpur Sikri, but a column dis- 
patched against that place successfully dislodged them. On 
November 20 the villages remaining in open rebellion were 
stormed and carried ; and on February 4, 1858, the last man 
still under arms was driven out of the District. 

Fragments of Hindu buildings have been discovered at a 
few places, but none of any impcjrtance, and the archaeological 
remains of the District are ch.iefly tho.se of the .Mughal period. 
Among these must be mentioned the magnificent fort, with 
the buildings contained in it. and the beautiful Taj at Agra ; 
the tomb of .\kbar at Sikaxiika : the buildings near Agra on 
the opposite bank of the ri\er; and Akbar's city at Fatehpur 
Sikri. The preservation and re.storation of these splendid 
memorials has been undertaken by Government, and large 
sums have been spent, esjiccially in recent years. 

The District contains 1,197 villages and 9 towns. The 
population fell considerably between 1872 and 18S1 owing to 
famine, and has not yet recovered its former level. The 
number at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 1,076,005, 
(1881) 974,656, (1891) 1,003,796, and (1901) 1,060,528. The 
District is divided into seven tafisils — Itivi.vdpur, FlROZAnAri, 
Bile, F.vtehabad, Agr.a, Kir.voli, and Khair.xgarh — the 
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heail-quarters of each being at a place of the same name. The 
principal towns are the niunicipalitie.-i of A(;r.a, the adminis- 
trative head-quarters of the I>i-.trirt, and Firozauai), and the 
‘notified area' of F.\tehi>ur SIkri. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in lyoi ; — 
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Hindus form 86 per cent cif the total, and Musalmans 
12 per cent., while the followers of other religifms include 
12,953 Jains, 5.522 Chri'-tians, and 2.354 Aryas. The drnsity 
is above the Frovini lal average, and the rate of iiu rease 
between 1S91 and 1901 was also high. iMc're than 99 per 
cent, of the [lopulation speak Western Hindi, the prevailing 
dialect being Tr.ij. 

The mO’t numerous caste is that of Chamars t leather- workt r-, ra4e< 
and labourer^). 175,000. Next come brahmans. 1 1 0.000 ; 
Rajputs, Sg.coo ; Jats, 6g,oco ; Hamas, 05.000; Kat hhis (cul- 
tivators), 53,000 ; and Koris (weavers), 32,000. Gadanls 
(shepherds), Ahirs ( cowherds J, Guj’ar.s (graziers), Lodhas 
(cultivators), and Mallahs (boatmen and fishermen), each 
number from 30,000 to 20,000. More than a quarter of the 
Musalmans call themselves Shaikhs, but most of those are 
descended from converts. Tathans number 11,000; and 
Bhishtis (water-carriers), Saiyids (lonvcrted R.ijputs), Bhangis 
(sweepers), and Fakirs number from 8,000 to 6,000. .\hout 
48 per cent, of the population are .supported hv agrii iilturc, 

10 per cent, hv general labour, and 8 per cent, by iiersoiial 
services, R.ijputs, Rrahni.ins, H.iiii.’s, Jat.s, ,ind K.Iyasths are 
the pnneipal landholders, and br.Ihmans, R.ijputs, Jats. and 
Chani.ars the prim ipal cultivators. 

Out of 2,343 native Christians in 1901, 1,158 were Metho- chnsii.Tn 
dists, 774 Anglicans, and 346 Roman Catholics. 1 he Roman 
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Cathdiic MHsion has bcLii maintairiL-d continuously since the 
.'iAleeiith (:eiUui\; while the Church Missionary Society com- 
nitiuid work in 1S13 and the American Methodist Mission 
in iSSi. 

The quality of the soil is generally uniform, and the redatne 
faeilitv of irrigation is the most important agricultural factor. 
Along the rivers there is usually a rich tract of low alluvial soil 
called kach/idr ; but the area is very small, except on the bank 
of the Chambal, On the Gwalior border is found a black 
soil resembling the mdr of lluNnFLi'HAxri and called by the 
same name. In the tract north of the Jumna there has been 
some deterioiatii in owing to the spread of the weed haisurj 
[rilichia 'iita), wdiich Is vet more common in Mlitr.v 

DI'IRU r. 1 ill wc-i of the Distiict is subject to cousuierable 
tluctuations, owing to excessive or deficient rainfall, and was 
formerly ravaged by wild cattle from Bharatpur, which are 
now kept out by a fence and ditch made in 1S93. 

The tenures found in the District are those common else- 
vvliere. Zanunddri miiJidh number 2,1 it, penect patt’.ddri 
pheq. and imp.srfei t i.OOS. The last mentioned also 
indude bhaiyachurd or, as they aie called here, kabzaddn 
maJuils. There are a few talukddri estates, but none ot im- 
portance. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given 
below, in square miles : — 


Ta/isil 

Total. ! 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Culti%able 1 

Itimailpur 

277 1 

205 

75 

D 

Flrozabad 

203 1 

141 

60 


Bah 

341 : 

190 

2 

25 

Fatchaiad 

241 

l 6 y 

60 

ly 

Agra . 

202 : 

1^1 

60 

23 

, Kiraoll . 

- 7 - 

210 

(>7 


Khairagarh 


20f^ 

34 

f 5 

T.-tal 

; 

1,272 

315s 

> 9 -^ 


The staple food-crops, and the areas under each in 1903-4, 
were : bdjra square miles), gram jou’dr (I'jg), wheat 

(tyb), and Itarley (192). Cotton covered itS square miles, 
being grown in all parts of the District. 

There have been no improvements in agricultural practice 
of recent years. Since the last settlement, despite a slight 
increase in canal-irrigation, cultivation has fallen off. A steady 
demand exists for advances under the Land Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, which amounted to more than a 
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lakh under each Act during the ten years ending 1900, 
including sums of Rs. 42,000 and Rs. 28,000, respectively, 
advanced in the famine year 1896-7. In 1903-4 the advances 
were Rs. 5,000. 

No indigenous breed of cattle is found, and the best animals Cattle, 
are imported from Centr.il India or the Punjab. .\n attempt 
has been made to improve the breed of hor.ses. and two camels, 
stallions are maintained by Government. .-V fair i.-, held at 
B.uun.vr about November, to which large number^ of cattle, 
horses, and camels are bsought by dealers from distant part>. 

In 1903-4 the area irrigated was 368 square miles, out of Irrig.-uion. 
a cultivated area of 1,272 square miles. Canals supplied 
68 square miles and wells 299. The Upper Ganges Canal 
served about 5 square miles in the tract north of the Jumna, 
while the Agra Canal supplied the area between the Jumna 
and Utangan. The two tracts south of the Utangan are entirely 
dependent on wells, which are very deep and in place-s yield 
brackish water. The Utangan was once used a.s a .source fjf 
irrigation; but in 1864 the works were closed, as the altera- 
tions in the natural channel had caused much damage. 

The most valuable mineral product of the 1 tistrict is sand- Minerals, 
stone, which is quarried in the western tahslis of KiraolT and 
Khairilgarh, and is e.xtensively used for building, while null- 
stones and grindstones are also largely made. Block 
kankar is found in the Chanibal ravines, and nodular kankar 
is common everyrshere. 

.\er.i citv is the most important centre '■•f arcs and nutnu- Arts nn'l 
fartures in tire I'istrict. It is espec.alh iiei'-biaied tor nuirhle 
articles beautifully inlaid with precious stone', and for the 
carving of sU'iie or m.vrhle into screens of delie'ate pierced 
tracer)’. Cotton and woollen carpets are manufactureei, and 
the silk and gold and silver embroidery of this place have 
some reputation. Hukka stems are also made, but the trade 
is decrea.sing. There were 8 cotton gins and jiresses in the 
Di'trict in igo;, employing 1,192 hands, and 3 spinning mills 
employing 1,562. Smaller industries imiude a flour-mill, a 
bone-mill, and a few indigo factories. 

'! he I ity likewise monoiioli/es the greater part of the trade. Corrmerce. 
It is a Centre tor the roileetion of grain, oilst .-ds, and \ otion fur 
export, .and al-o a distributing ceiitn from whieh cotton guoil.,, 
metals, ,-ug.ir. .ind salt .ire sent to tin- surrouiiiline tr.icts. R.li- 
putana and Central Indi.i supnly e. .tton. oii'ced'. stun.', and 
salt, taking in return sugar, grain, cotton goods, anP nietais 
Grain and crjtton are exp'irted to Bombay and (f.hi utta. 
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Aura IS well supphuu with railways, 'I'he East Indian Rail- 
way pa^^eS tliruugii the tract north of the Jumna, and is 
connected by a branch from Tiindla to Ayra city with the 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The 
narrow-gauge Rajputana-Malwa line runs west from Agra, and 
a brant h from this at Achhnera joins Muttra and Hathras. 
.A new broad-gauge line from Agra to Delhi has recently been 
completed. The total length of metalled roads is 177 miles, 
t)f which 70 are maintained at the cost of Provincial 
revenues, while the remainder and«^ also 434 miles of un- 
metalled roads are maintained from Local funds. Avenues 
of trees are kept U[) on age miles. -Vn old imperial route 
from Delhi to the east passe-d through Agra, and other roads 
lead towards Bombay through Dhoi[)ur, to Rajputana. and 
to the Doilb. 

The District has suffered much in periods of drought, and 
famine.s occurred in 1783, in tSrg, in 1819, and in 1838. In 
the last-named year as many as 113,000 paupers were relieved 
in Agra city alone, while 300,000 starving people immigrated 
into the District. In i,S6o-i the District was again visited by 
severe scarcity, thougli it did not sillier so greatly as the 
country immediatciy to the north. In July, 1S61, the daily 
average of persons on relief works rose to 6h,ooo. Itistress 
was felt in 186S-9, but did not deepen into famine. In 
1 87 7-8 the failure of the autumn crops following high prices 
in the previous year caused famine, and relief works were 
opened on the Achhnera-Miittra Railway and on the roads, 
the highest number employed at one time being 28,000. The 
last famine was in 1896-7, when distress was felt throughitut 
the District, and most severely in the Bah and Khair.igarh 
iahslls, which are not protected by canals and have exception- 
ally p. )or means of irrigation. The labouring classes were 
the chief sufferers, and the number on relief rose to 33,000, 
but many of these were the wives and thildren of persons 
employed in the city who added to the family income by 
iiorking on the new park at Agra. 

The District staff includes, besides the Collector, one or two 
members of the Indian Civil .Service and five Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India. A tahs'ildar resides at the head-quarters of 
each of the se^■en tahstls. 

There are two District Munsifs and a fudge of the Small 
Cause Court. The Subordinate Judge and the District and 
Sessions Judge have jurisdiction throughout the two Districts 
of Agra and Muttra. Serious crime is not uncommon, and 
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the Itistrict is noted for the large number of robberies and 
dacoities which occasionally take place. Cattle-thefts are also 
frequent, and the difficulty in detecting these offences is en- 
hanced by the proximity of the borders of Native States. 
Infanticide was formerly pievalent, and the inhabitants of a 
few villages are still jiroelaiiiicd and kept under observation. 

After the acquisition of the I'istrict in iSoj, settlements I.and 

were made for shoit terms, the dem.aid being fixed on a i on- o-oanie 

n.ilrninis 

sideralion of the offers made by persons for wliole ; u-Uion. 
but after the first year or.two the demand was distributed over 
individual villages. The Bah tahs'il was, however, farmed for 
some time. The first regular settlement was completed be- 
tween 1S34 and 1841, on the basis of a professional survey. 

Soils were classified and rent rates applied, which were derived 
by .selection from actual rates ; and the revenue was fixed at 
two-thirds of the ' assets’ so calculatcel, but the estimates were 
also checked by romparisitn with the earlier as.sessmcnts. The 
revenue demand amounted to iti-a lakhs. In 1872 a revision 
was commenced. The valuaticju was based, as before, on 
rent rates actually paid ; but several difficulties arose in fixing 
standard rates. Kents were usually paid in the lump, without 
any differentiation for different classes of soil, (.bne-quarter 
of the cultuation was in the hands of tlie landlords, and in 
half the area rents had remainerl unchanged sim e the last 
settlement. The ’assets’ calcukitcJ were revised by a com- 
parison with the actual rent-rolls, but the assessment proeided 
fijr pr.opeitite increases. The ritenue fixed amounted to 
i.S lakhs, ic[)rc.s,'ntmg 50 per c eiit. of the 'assets' ; the iiu ulence 
fell at Rs. 1-7 per acic. \ar\ing fiom Rs. i-i in Bah to Rs, a in 
the Itimadpur tahsil. Extensive reductions of rcvc-nue were 
made in 1886 and 1S91 m the Agra and KiraoU tahslls, owing 
to deterioration and a high assessment, but these tracts are 
now recovering. In 1903 it was decided that the settlement, 
which would ordinarily expire in 1907-9, should be extended 
for a further period of ten years. The receipts from land 
revenue and all sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 


j Land revenue. . 
j Total rcvciitic . 


I iSSo-i I j 

• ! irAt ■ ir 40 i 17. 7S i I7-.R5 ! 

• ' ' -’r-49 i I | 


Besides the two munietpahties of Aura and Flko7.\i; \D, and Local self- 

the ‘notified area' of Fatf.upl'r Sikki, there are six towns bevern- 

nient. 

administered under .\ct XX ol 1S56. The income and expen- 
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diture of the District board is about 1-5 lakhs. The income I 

i.s chiefly derived from rates, and nearly half the expenditure is i 

oil roads and buildings. 

The 1 lictrict Superintendent of police usually has 2 Assis- j 

tant Superintendents and 9 inspectors working under him, ! 

and in 1904 he had a force of 158 subordinate officers and 
S40 men. There are also about 90 municipal and town 
police, and 2,300 rural and road police. The District con- j 

tains thirty-three police stations, and a District and also a * 

Central jail. ^ 

Agra takes a fairlv high place in the United Provinces as 
regards literacy. At the Census of iqoi, 4 per cent, of the people 
(7 males and 0-5 females) were returned as able to read and 
write. 'Idle number of si hods recognized as public fell from 
245 in 1S80-1 to 192 in 1900-1, but the number of pujiils 
rose from 7,683 to 9,322. In 1903-4 there were 266 public 
institutions with rs.gir pupils, of whom r,5i3 were girls, besides 
102 private schools with 2.099 pupils. Of the public institu- 
tions, five are managed by G<ivernment. and the rest chiefly j 

by the District and municipal boards. There are three Arts 
colleges in Agr.x Citv, in two of which law classes are held, 
and also a normal school and a medical school. Out of 
a total expenditure on education in 1903-4 of 2-4 lakhs, 

Rs. 67,000 was received from fees. 

The Ifistrict contains 16 hospitals and dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 333 in-patients. In 1903 the number 
of cases treated was 178,000, of whom 5,000 were in-patients, 
and 8,000 operations were performed. The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 58,000, chiefly from Local and municipal 
funds. The Thomason Hospital is one of the finest in the 
L'nited ProvincLS. 

.\bout 35.000 persons were vac inated in 1003-4, repre- 
senting 33 [ler r.ooo fif the population. Varcnutnai i.s com- 
pai'-ory onK in the municipalities and the cantonment. 

F. Evan-.. Rt/'ori {lii&o) ; H. R. Xevill, Dis- i 

irut GazettiCr | 

Itimadpur Tahsll. — Northern ta/isl! of .\gra District, ! 

L'nited Provinces, conterminous with the /•a/xaHa of the same 
name, lying between 2-° 5' and 27“ 24' N. and 77° 58' and 
78 22' E,, with an area of 277 square miles. It was formerly 
known a.s Khandaulf. Population increased from 153.761 in 
1S91 to 159,881 in 1901. There are 180 villages and two towns, 

Iti.m.xdpur (population, 5,322), the tahsll head-quarters, and 
'PuNDL.^ (3,044). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
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was Rs. 3,10,000, and for cesses Rs. 38,000. The density of 
population, 574 persons per square mile, is about the same as 
the District average. The tahsll lies entirely north of the 
Jumna, and is crossed by the small river Jhirna or Karon. 
i\Iost of it forms a level upland of uniformly rich loam ; but a 
network of ravines spreads inland from the Jumna and Jhirna, 
which are barren and only of use for grazing. Bordering on 
the river beds lies a small tract of alluvial soil, which often 
deteriorates to sand, capable of producing only melons. In 
1903-4 the area under «*ultivation was 205 square miles, of 
which 75 were irrigated, almost entirely from wells. 

Firozabad Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsll of Agra District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 26° 59' and 27° 22' N. and 78^^ 19' and 
78° 32' E., with an area of 203 square miles. Population 
increased from 112,153 in 1S91 to 119,775 in 1901. There 
are 1S6 villages and one town, EIroz.xe.vd (population, 16,849), 
the tahsll head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,25,000, and for cesses Rs. 27,000. The 
density of population, 590 persons per square mile, is slightly 
above the District average. The tahsll lies north of the 
Jumna, and is crossed by two small streams, the Sirsa and 
Sengar. About one-sixth of the total area con.-.i^ts of the 
Jumna ravines, which produce only thatching-grass and a little 
stunted timber. The rest is a fertile tract of upland soil, with 
a few patches of itsar. dh'ik jungle (Butea /fv/ilosa). and 
here and there sandv rulgcs. In 1903-4 the area under cul- 
tivation was 141 S( juare miles, of which 60 were irrigated. IWlls 
supply over 90 per cent, of the irrigated area, and the Upper 
Ganges Canal serves about 5 square miles. 

Bah. — South eastern tahsil of Agra District, United Pro- 
vinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 26° 45' and 26° 59' N. and 78° 12' and 78° 51' E., 
with an area of 341 square miles. The tahsll is sometimes 
called Pin.ahat. Population decreased from 125,848 in 1891 
to 123,591 in 1901. There are 204 villages and one town, 
B.ih (population, 3,867), the tahsil head-quarters. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,01), 000, and tor cesses 
Rs. 28,000. The density of population, 362 persons per squ.rre 
mile, is the lowest in the Di.strict. The ta/ov/ is almost an 
island, being rut off from the rest of the Distriit by the Utan- 
gan and Tumna on the north, and from the Gwalior .'state by 
the Chambal on the south. While the acerage breadth between 
these rivers is 8 or 9 miles, the wild maze ot deep ravines 
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which fringes them reduces the comparatively level central 
tract to a width of 4 or 5 miles. The villages in this area are 
perched on almost inaccessible positions — a memorial of the 
time when security was required against the revenue collector 
and foreign invaders. While the actual ravines are totally 
barren, and do not produce even trees, the low-lying land, here 
called kachhiir, is exceptionally fertile. This is especially the 
case near the Chambal, where black soil, called mar as in 
Bundelkhand, is common. The Utangan kachhar, though of 
different composition, is equally fertile, while the Jumna low- 
lands are poorer. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
190 square miles, of which only 12 were irrigated, almost 
entirely from wells. The great depth of spring-level aird the 
cost of irrigation make this tract peculiarly liable to distress in 
dry seasons, and it was the only tahsil in the District which 
lost in population between 1891 and 1901. 

Fatehabad. — South central tahsil of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 26° 56' and 27' 8' and 77° 55' and 78° 26' E., 
with an area of 241 s(^uare miles. The tahsil is bounded on 
the north-east by the Jumna, on the south by the Utangan, 
and on the west by the Khari Nadi. Population increased 
from 108,446 in 1891 to 114.733 ipot- There are 161 
villages and one town, Fatehabad (population, 4,673), the 
tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1 903-4 
was Rs. 2,51,000, and for cesses Rs. 30,000. A considerable 
area is occupied by the ravines of the Jumna and Utangan; 
but most of the tahsil is an upland tract of average fertility 
in which well -irrigation is easy, while the Agra Canal passes 
through it. There are two main depressions, one of which 
was probably an old bed of the Jumna. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 169 square miles, of whic'h 60 were 
irrigated. The Agra Canal serves about one-quarter of the 
irrigated area, but wells are the most important source of 
supply. 

Agra Tahsil. — North central of Agra District, United 

Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 27° 3' and 27° 1 7' N, and 77° 5 t' and 78° 13' E., 
with an area of 202 square miles. Population increased from 
272,718 in 1891 to 291,044 in 1901. There are 140 villages 
and one town, Agr.\ City (population, 188,022), the District 
and tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
t 9 ° 3-4 "'as Rs. 2,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 30,000. The 
density of population, 1,441 persons per square mile, is more 
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than double the District average, owing to the inclusion of the 
city. On the north and east the Jumna forms the boundary, 
bordered by a fringe of ravines, usually extending a mile from 
the river. The ravines, though barren, produce .valuable grass 
used for making thatch and r<ipe, and also form grazing- 
grounds. In the lowlands near the river melons and other 
vegetables are grown. The greater part of the tahsll is a level 
ujiland, with a well-marked <kpiession in the west. In loog -4 
the area under cultivation was 15 1 square miles, of which 63 
were irrigated. The Agtw Canal supplies about one-third of 
the irrigated area, and wells serve most of the remainder. In 
a few places the .subsoil water is brackish. 

Kiraoli. — North-western lahsU of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the par^ana of Fatchpur .Stkri, 
lying between 27° o' and 27° 17' N. and 77° 30' and 77° 55' E., 
with nn area of 272 square miles. Population increased from 
106.977 in iSgi to 123,812 in 1901. There are 171 -villages 
and two towns, F.A.TEHPt'R SIkki (poj-iulation, 7.147) and 
Achhner.v (5,375). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2.51,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. The density of 
population, 455 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The Utangan hows close to the snuthern Irorder, 
while the Khari Nadi env'ses the centre. The ea.stern portion 
is level, but in the western half there are hills, the most 
important being the range on which the town of Fatehpur 
Sikri stands. A much sliorter and lower r.inge of hills runs 
parallel to this, north of the KharT N.idi. Roth ranges consist 
of red sandstone. The area under cultivation in 1933-4 was 
210 square miles, of whii.l-1 67 weie irrigated, .\bout one- 
third of the irrigated area is served by the Agra Canal, and 
extensions are contemplated. IVells supply the rest, but in 
many parts the water is so brackish that without good rains it 
cannot be used. 

Khairagarh. — South-we.stern AiCff/ of Agra District. United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 26° 45' and 27“ 4' N. and 77° 26' and 78° 7' E., 
with an area of 309 square miles. Population increased from 
123,803 in iSi)t to i 27,6()2 in 1901. There arc T55 villages 
and one town, Jagnair (population, 4,051). Khairagarh, the 
/(t/ovV head-quarters, is a small xillige. The* demand for land 
revenue- m 1Q03-4 was Rs, 2,85,000, and for ce.sses Ks. 35,000. 
'Fhe- de-nsitv of population. 413 jie-rsons per -quare mile, is 
much heli-iw the Distrii t .iverage. The tahsll is divided into 
two portions by the Utangan. The tract .south-'vCst of this 
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river is a spur of British territory almost surrounded by the 
Native States of Bharatpur and Dholpur, with a range of the 
Vindhyas along the northern boundary and isolated hills 
scattered farther south. These hills are of red sandstone, which 
IS valuable for building purposes. Near the hills the soil is 
sandy, but after passing a tract of infertile clay a richer soil 
is reached. East of the Utangan the ordinary loam is found, 
stretching up to the ravines of the Khari Nadi, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the tahsll and is bordered by deep 
and precipitous ravines. There is “o canal-irrigation, and in 
1903-4 the irrigated area was only 34 square miles out of 206 
under cultivation, ^^'ells are the sole S(jurcc of supply, but owing 
to the faulty sub-strata they cannot be made in many places. 

Achhnera. — Town in the Kiraoll tahsll of Agra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 10' N. and 77° 46' E., on 
the road from -Agra city to Rajputana, and at the junction 
of the Rajputana-Malwa and Cawnpore-Achhnera Railways, 
Population (1901), 5,375. The place first became of impor- 
tance under the Jats in the eighteenth century, and a British 
tahsll was situated here from 1803 to 1832. It then declined, 
but has again prospered since it became a railway junction. 
.Achhnera is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,200. The trade is largely local, but 
there is a cotton gin which employed 130 hands in 1903. 
The town contains a primary school with 85 pupils. 

Agra City.— Administrative head-quarters of Agra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 10' N. and 78° 3' E., on 
the right bank of the river Jumna, 843 miles by rail from 
Calcutta and 839 miles from Bombay. The city is the fourth 
in size in the United Provinces and is growing rapidly in popu- 
lation. The number of inhabitants at the four enumerations 
was as follows: (1S72) 149,008, {1S81) 160,203, (1S91) 

168,622, and (1901) iSS,o22. The figures include the popu- 
lation of the cantonments, which amounted to 22,041 in 
igoi. Hindus numbered 121,249, ^.nd Musalmans 57,760. 

Before the time of .-\kbar Agra had been a residence of the 
Lodi kings, whose city, however, lay on the left or eastern 
bank of the Jumna. Traces of its foundations may still be 
noticed opposite the modern town, and a flourishing suburb 
has grown up on part of the ancient site. Babar occupied the 
old palace after his victory over Ibrahim Khan in 1526 : and 
when a year later he defeated the Rajput forces near Fatehpur 
Sikri and securely established the Mughal supremacy, he took 
up his permanent residence at this place. He died at -Agra in 
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1530; but his remains were removed to Kabul, so that no 
mausoleum preserves his memor}' here. His son, Humayun, 
was for a time driven out of the Clanges r’alley by Sher Shah, 
the Afghan governor of Bengal, and after his re-establishment 
on the throne he fixed his court at Helhi. Humayun was suc- 
ceeded by his son Akbar, the great organizer of tlie imperial 
system, vho removed the seat of government to the present 
Agra, \rhirh he founded on the right bank of the river, and 
built the fort in I5()6. A second name of the cit\, Akbarabuld, 
is still used by natives. •»Four jears later he laiel the founda 
tions of Fatehpur Sikri, and contemplated making that town 
the capital of his empire, but was dissuaded apparently by the 
superior situation of Agra on the great waterway of the Jumna. 
From 1570 to 1600 Akbar was occupied with his conquests to 
the south and east ; but in 1601 he rested from his wars and 
returned to Agra, where he died four years later. During hi.' 
reign the palaces in the fort were commenced, and the gates 
of Chitor were set up at Agra. Jahangir built his father's 
mausoleum at Sikandra, and also erected the tomb of his 
father-in-law, Itimad-ud-daula, on the left bank of the river, 
as Well a.s the portion of the palace in the fort known as the 
Jahangir Mahal. In 1618 ho left Agra and never returned. 
Shall Jahan was [iroclainied emperor at Agra in ifiaS, and 
resided here from 163a to 1637. It is to his reign that most 
of the great architectural works in the- fort must be referred, 
though doubtle'.' nuny of them had been commenced at an 
earlier date. The Mod Ma-<jid or pearl moeijiie, the Jamj 
Masjul or great mo'qu.;. and the Khas Mahal uer,- all com- 
pleted under thi.' magnificent cmpc-ror. '1 he I'aj Mahal, 
generally allowed to be the most e.xquisite piece of Muham- 
madan architecture in the world, commemorates his wife, 
Mumtaz Mahal. In 1658 Shah Jahan’s third son, .Aurangzeb, 
rebelled and deposed him; but the ex-emperor was permitted 
to li\e in imperial state at Agra, though in confinement, until 
his death sei'en years later. -\gra then .sank for a while to 
the position of a provincial city, as Aurangzeb removed the 
Scat of government permanently to Delhi. It had olten to 
resist the attacks of the turbulent Jats during tlie decline ot 
the Mughals ; and in 1761 it was actually taken by the Bliarat- 
pur foices under Sur.rj Mai and Walter Reinhardt, better know n 
by his native name of -Sninru. In 1770 the Marathas ousted 
the lilts, hut Were theiiisehes driven out by the impen.il iro. ips 
under Najaf Khan four years later. Xajaf Kliati tlieii resided 
in the city tor many years with great state as inqierial mtiuster. 
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After his death in 1779 Muhammad Beg was governor of 
Agra ; and in 1 7S4 he was besieged by the forces of the 
emperor Shah Alam and Mahadji Sindhia. Sindhia took 
Agra, and held it till 1787, when he was in turn attacked by 
the imperial troops under Ghulam Kadir and Ismail Beg. The 
partisan, General De Boigne, raised the siege by defeating them 
near Fatehpur Sikri in June, 1788. Thenceforward the Ma- 
rathas held the fort till it was taken by Lord Lake in October, 
1803. From this time it remained a British frontier fortress ; 
and in 1835, when the new Presiderr!;y of Agra was founded, 
this city was chosen as the seat of government, th(_mgh the 
Board of Revenue and the (irincipal courts remained at Allah- 
abad till 1843, when they were moved to Agra. 

British rule continued undistuibed until the iMutiny in 1857. 
Xcw.s of the outbreak at Meerut reached Agra on May it, and 
the fidelity of the native soldiers at once became suspected. 
On May 30 two companies of Native Infantry belonging to the 
44th and 67th Regiments, who had been di.spatched to Muttra 
to escort the treasure into Agra, proved mutinous and marched 
off to Delhi. Next morning their comrades were ordered to 
pile arms, and .sullenly obeyed. Most of them then quickly 
retired to their own homes. The mutiny at Gwalior took 
place on June 15, and it became apparent immediately that 
the Gwalior Contingent at Agra would follow the example of 
their Comrades. On July 3 the British officials found it 
necessary to retire into the fort. Two days later the Niniach 
and Nasirabad rebels advanced towards Agra, and drove 
back the small British force at Sucheta after a brisk 
engagement. The mob of Agra rose at once, plundered 
the city, and murdered every Christian, European or native, 
upon whom they could lay their hand-). The mutineers, 
however, moved on to Delhi without entering the city ; 
and on July 8 partial order was restored in Agra, During 
the months of July and August the officials remained shut 
u;) in the fort, though occasional raids were made against 
the rebels in different direction.s. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces (John Colvin) died during 
those months of trouble, and his tomb now forms a graceful 
specimen of Christian sculpture within the fort of the Mughals. 
After the fall of Delhi in September, the fugitives from that 
city, together with the rebels from Central India, unexpectedly 
advanced against Agra on October 6. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Greathed’s column from Delhi had entered the city without 
the knowledge of the mutineers. Neither force knew of the 
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presence of the other till the attack took place, but the rebels 
were repulsed after a short contest, which completely broke 
up their array. Agra was henceforth relieved frcjm all danger, 
and the work of reconstituting the 1 tistrict went on unmolested. 

The provisional Government continued to occupy the foimer 
capital until Feliruary, 185S, when it removed to Allahabail, 
which was considered a superior military position. Since that 
time Agra has become for administrative purposes merely the 
head-quarters of a Division and a District. But the ancient 
capital still maintains its, natural supremacy as the finest city 
of Upper India, while the development of the railway system, 
of which it forms a great centre, is gradually restoring its 
commercial importance. 

The city of Agra stretches inland west and south from the Pesenp- 
Jumna, forming a roughly equilateral triangle, with its base 
running west from the river. The cantonments lie lieyond the 
southern point, and include a large rectangular area. Most of 
the civil station is surrounded by portions of the native city, 
but the Judge’s court and the jails lie north of it. The bazars 
are better built than those of most towns in the Provinces, and 
contain a large jjroportion of stone houses. The Mughal 
buildings for which the place is famous lie on the edge of the 
city or some distance away. The Jama Masjid or great mos'pie 
stands at the centre of the south-eastern fiice, separated from 
the river by the vast pile of buildings included in the fort. 

From the north angle of the fort the Jumna curves awa\ to the 
east, and ciii its bank at a distance of a mile and a halt rises 
the lo\el\ marble building famous as the Taj. The space 
between, which was formerly an unsightly stretch of ravines, is 
now occupied by the IMacDunnell Park, commenced as a 
famine work in 1S97, which occupies about 250 acres. The 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula and the Chini-ka-rauza are situated 
on the lett bank of the river ; and the magnificent tomb of 
Akbar is at .SiK..tXDRA. 5 miles north-west of the city. 

The main building of the Jama Ma.sjid, 130 feet in length by The Jami 
100 in breadth, is divided into three compartments, each of 
which opens on the courtyard by a fine archwaw and is sur- 
mounted by a low dome built of white and red stone m 
oblique courses, producing a singular, though not unpleasing, 
effect. The work has .all the originality and vigour of the earlv 
Muglial st\le, mixed r\itli man\ reimmscences of tin Pathan 
school. The inscription over the mam an h way sets fortii that 
the mosque vas constructed by tiie emjieror Shah Jalr.n m 
1644, after five years' labour. It was built in the name ot liis 
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daughter, Jahanara, who afterwards devotedly shared her 
father's captivity when he had been deposed by Aurangzeb. 
This is the noble-hearted and pious princess whose modest 
tomb lies near that of the poet Khusru, outside Delhi, 
fort. Opposite to the Jama Masjid, across an open square, stands 
the fort, whose walls are 70 feet high and a mile and a half 
in circuit ; but as they are only faced with stone and consist 
within of sand and rubble, they have no real strength, and 
would crumble at once before the fire of modern artillery. A 
drawbridge leads across the deep njoat which surrounds the 
crenelated ramparts, giving access through a massive gateway 
and up a paved ascent to the inner portal. The actual 
entrance is flanked by two octagonal tower.-, of red sandstone, 
inlaid with ornamental designs in white marble. The passage 
between them, covered by two domes, is known as the Llelhi 
Gate. Within it, beyond a bare space once occupied by a 
courtyard, lie the palace buildings, the first of which is the 
Dlwan-i-am, or hall of public audience, formerly used as an 
armoury. It was built by Aurangzeb in ibSj, and did duty as 
an imperial hall and courthouse for the palace. The roof is 
supported by colonnades which .somewhat impair the effect of 
the interior. This hall opens on a large court or tilt-yard ; and 
while the emperor with his grandees sat in the open hall, the 
general public occupied three t)f the cloisters. A raised throne 
accommodated the sovereign, behind which a door communi- 
cated with the private apartments of the palace. The main 
range of buildings does not belong to Akbar’s time, but was 
built by his son and grandson. The centre consists of a great 
court 500 feet by 370, surrounded by arcades and approached 
at opposite ends through a succession of cijrridors opening into 
one another. The Diw.in-i-am is on one side, and behind it 
are two smaller enelosures, the one containing the I )i\\an-i-khas 
and the other the harem. Three sides were occupied by the 
residences of the ladies, and the fourth b) three white pavilions. 
The Diw.ln-i-kh.a.s, or hall of private audience, consists of two 
corridors, 64 feet long, 34 feet broad, and aa feet high, both 
built in 1637. It has been repaired in a spirit of fidelity to the 
original. The Muchchhi Bhawan, or court between these and 
the Diwan-i-am, was jirobablv built by Shfili Jahan. On the 
river side of this court are two thrones, one of white marble and 
the other of black slate. The substructures of the palace are 
of red sandstone ; but the corridors, rooms, and pavilions are 
ot white marble elaborately carved. Xext to the 1 flwan-i-kha.s 
comes the bhish Mahal or palace of glass, which was an 
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Oriental bath adorned with thousands of small mirrors. To the 
south again lies a large red building called the Jahangir Mahal, 
with a fine two-storeyed facade and relieving lines of white 
marble. One of the inner courts is 70 feet square, and both 
are of red stone ; between them is a handsome entrance on 
pillars. The Jahangir Mahal jiresents some admirable examples 
of Hindu carving, with projecting brackets as suj)[iorts tei the 
broad eaves an<l to the architraves between the pillars, which 
take the place of arches. This Hindu form is adopted in the 
Jahangir Mahal and in the neighbouring Saman Ilurj insteail 
of the arch ; and the ornamentation of the former is purely 
Hindu. The exquisite Moti Ma.sjid, or pearl mosque, stands 
to the north of the l)iwan-i am. It is raised on a lofty sand- 
stone platform, and has three domes of white marble with 
gilded spires. The domes crown a corridor open towards the 
court and divided into three aisle,, by a triple row of Saracenic 
arches. The pc-arl mosque i,s 142 feet long by 5<' feet high, 
and was built by Shah Jahan in 1654, It is much larger than 
the pearl mosque at Delhi; and its pure white marble, sjar- 
ingly inlaid with black lines, has an effect at once noble and 
refined. Only in the slalxs composing the floor is colour 
employed — a delicate yellow inlaid into the white marble. 

There is, however, in the Agra fort a second and muc.h ^mailer 
pearl mOM]Ue, which was reserved for the private deiotiuns of 
the emperor. This exquisite miniature house of prayer is 
entirely of the finest and whitest marble, without gilding or 
inliying > .f any « ut. 

'I'ht i'r.j M.ihal, with its beautiful d'smes, ■ a dream in marble.’ The T 
rises on the river bank. It is reached from the fort hv the 
Strand Road made in the famine of 1S3S. and adorned with 
stone ghats by native gentlemen. The Taj was erected as a 
mausoleum for the remains of Arjmand Banii Begam, wife of 
the emperor Shah Jahan, and known as Mumta/i Mahal or 
‘exalted of the palace.’ She died in 1629, and tliis building 
was begun soon after her death, though not compileted till 1648. 

The materials are white marbles from Makr.lna and red sand- 
stone from Fatehpur .Sikri. The complexity of its design and 
the delicate intricacy of the workmanship baffie description. 

The mausoleum stands on a raised marble [ilalforiii, ,ind at 
each <f tile rorner.s rises a tall and slender minaret of graceful 
proportions and exopiisite beauty. Beyond the platform 
stretch the two wing's, one of which is itself a nio'i|ue ot great 
architectural merit. In the ciiitrc of the whole d' sign, the 
mausoleum occupies a si]uare ot iSn ieet, with the angles 
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deeply truncated, so as to form an unequal octagon. The 
main feature of this central pile is the great dome, which swells 
upward to nearly two-thirds of a sphere, and tapers at its 
extremity into a pointed spire, crowned by a crescent. Each 
corner of the mausoleum is covered by a similar though much 
smaller dome, erected on a pediment pierced with graceful 
Saracenic arches. Light is admitted into the interior through 
a double screen of pierced marble, which tempers the glare of 
an Indian sky, while its whiteness prevents the mellow effect 
from degenerating into gloom. The-rnternal decorations con- 
sist of inlaid work in precious stones, such as agate and jasper, 
with which every spandril or other salient point in the architec- 
ture is richly fretted. Brown and violet marble is also freely 
employed in wreaths, scrolls, and lintels, to relieve the mono- 
tony of the white walls. In regard to colour and design the 
interior of the Taj may rank first in the world for purely 
decorative workmanship ; while the perfect symmetry of its 
exterior, once seen, can never be forgotten, nor the aerial grace 
of its domes, rising like marble bubbles into the clear sky. 

The Taj represents the most highly elaborated stage of 
ornamentation reached by the Indo-Muhammadan builders — 
the stage at which the architect ends and the jeweller begins. 
In its magnificent gateway the diagonal ornamentation at the 
corners which satisfied the designers of the gateways of the 
Itimad-ud-daula and Sikandra mausoleums is superseded by 
fine marble cables, in bold twists, strong and handsome, I’he 
triangular insertions of white marble and large flowers have in 
like manner given place to a line inlaid work. Firm perpen- 
dicular lines in black marble, with well-proportioned panels of 
the same material, are effectively used in the interior of the 
gateway. Dn its top, the Hindu brackets ami monolithic 
architraves of Sikandra are replaced by Moorish cusped arches, 
usually single blocks of red sandstone in the kiosks and 
pavilions which adorn the roof. From the pillared pavilions 
a magnificent view is obtained of the Taj gardens below, with 
the Jumna at their farther end, and the city and fort of Agra 
in the tlistance. 

From this splendid gateway one passes up a straight alley, 
through a beautiful garden cooled by a broad shallow piece of 
water running along the middle of the path, to the Taj itself. 
The Taj is entirely of marble and gems. I’he red sand.stone 
of other Muhammadan buildings has disappeared : or rather 
the red sandstone, where used to form the thickness of the 
walls, is in the Taj overlaid completely with white marble. 
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and the white marble is itself inlaid with precious stones 
arranged in lovely patterns of flowers. A feeling of purity 
impresses itself on the eye and the mind, from the absence of 
the coarser material which forms so invariable a feature of 
Agra architecture. The lower walls and panels are cohered 
with tulips, oleanelers, and full-bloun lilie-s, in flat car\ing on 
the white marble; and although the inlaid work of flowers, 
done in gems, is very biilliant when looked at closelv, there is 
on the whole but little colour, and the all-prevailing sentiiiient 
is one of whiteness, silsncc, and c.dm. The whiteness is 
broken only by the fine colour of the inlakl gems, by lines in 
black marble and by delicately written inscriptions, also in 
black, from the Koran. Under the dome of the vast mauso- 
leum a high and beautiful screen of open tracery in white 
marble ri.ses round the two tombs, or rather cenotaphs of the 
emperor and his princes.s . and in this marvel of marble, the 
carving has advanced from the old geometric patterns to a 
trelliswork of flowers and foliage, handled vvith great freedom 
and spirit. The two cenotaphs in the centre of the exquisite 
enclosure have no carving, except the plain kalamdan, or 
oblong pen-box, on the tomb of Shah Jahan. But both the 
cenotaphs are inlaid with flowers made of costly gems, and 
with the ever-graceful oleander scroll. 

The tomb of Itim.\d-ud-daula stands some distance from the Tomb of 

opposite or left bank of the river. Itimad-uil-daula was the TimaU.- 
_ , . . . , T . ■ 11 vu-daula 

W azir or prime minister ol the eniperi.ir Janangir, and his 

mausoleum lorms i<ne of the treasures of IndUau arciuteaure. 

The great gateway is constiucteJ of red sandstone, inlaid with 

white marble, and freely e-mploung an oinameination of 

diagonal lines, which produce a somewhat unrestfu! Byzaiitine- 

effect. The mausoleum itself in the garden looks from the 

gateway like a structure of marble filigree. It consists of two 

storeys. The lower one is of marble, inlaid on the outside* with 

coloured stones chiefly in geometrical patterns, diagonals, 

cubes, and stars. The numerous niches in the walls are 

decoratetl with eiianiclleil jiaimings of vases and fl. avers. The 

principal entrance to the mausoleum is a marble an h, groined, 

and very finely ear\e(i with flowers in low relief In the 

inteiii.r, juintiiig or enamel is frt ely Usetl tor the roof and the 

daiio of the walls; the l.utcr is about feel high, of fuii 

while inarblc inlaid with 1 oloured 'tones m geon.aiual 

patterns. 'I'he Ujip>r sti rev i on'ists ol pill.ir' ot white Ui.uli:. 

(also inlaid with coloured s'.iin*'), and .1 series oi peifira'cvi 

' Tiic real t ...bs _rs- . 1 a '..a.b iit'.-'W 
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marble screens stretching from pillar to pillar. The whole 
forms a loveh' example of marble open filigree work. 

In addition to the ordinary District offices, Agra contains 
some fine public buildings. Among these may be mentioned 
the three colleges, the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the 
Mission buildings, the Thomason Hospital, now one of the 
best equipped in the United Provinces, and the Lady Lyall 
Hospital, the Central and District jails, and the Lunatic 
Asylum. Agra is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of 
the Division, the Commissioner of Salt Revenue in Northern 
India, two Superintending Engineers in the Irrigation Branch, 
the Chemical Examiner to Government in the L^nited Pro- 
vinces, and an Inspector of Schools. The city was the 
earliest centre of missionary enterprise in Northern India, for 
the Roman Catholic Mission was founded here in the sixteenth 
century, and in 1620 a Jesuit College was opened. Northern 
India was constituted an Apostolic Vicariate in 1822, with 
head-quarters at Agra ; but in 18S6 Agra became the seat of 
an Archbishop appointed by the Holy See. The Baptist 
Mission here was founded in iSii,and the Church Missionary 
Society commenced work in 1813. 

Agra was constituted a municipality in 1S63. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
3’3 lakhs, excluding the loan account. In 1903-4 the income 
was 5-3 lakhs, which included octroi (2-4 lakhs), water rate 
(Rs. 68,000), rents (Rs. 37,000), sale of water (Rs. 33,000), and 
tolls (Rs. 35,000). The expenditure was 4'8 lakhs, including 
repayment of loans (1-3 lakhs), conservancy (Rs. 70,000), 
water-supply and drainage (capital, Rs. 12,000; maintenance, 
Rs. 63,000), administration and collection (Rs. 50,000), roads 
and buildings (Rs. 24,000), and public safety (Rs. 41,020). 
An attempt w.is made between 1884 and 1SS7 to obtain 
a water-supply from an artesian well, but was abandoned in 
favour of a supjily trom the Jumna. The work commenced in 
i8Sg. and water was first supplied to the city in 1891. Many 
extensions and improvements have been made since, and loans 


amounting to nearly 16 lakhs have been obtained from Govern- 
ment. In 1903 the daily consumption of filtered water was more 
than 9 1 gallons per head, and there were S 1 1 house connexions. 
About 27 miles of drains are flusheil daily. The drainage 
system has long been recognized as defective, owing to the 
small flow in the Jumna during the hot season and changes in 
its channels. An intercepting sewer has recently been com- 
pleted, which discharges its contents below the city. 
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The cantonment is ordinarily garrisoned by British and Canton- 
native infantry and British artillery. Agra is also the head- 
quarters of the Agra Volunteer Corps. The cantonment fund 
has an annual income and expenditure of over Rs. 60,000 ; 
a Cantonment Magistrate is stationed here. 

The trade of Agra has undergone considerable changes Trade, 
under British rule, the principal factors being the alteration in 
trade routes due to the extension of railways and changes in 
native fashions. It was formerly the great centre through 
which sugar and tobaceg passed to Rajputana and Central 
India, while salt was received from Rajputana, cotton and i^hi 
from the surrounding country, and stone from the quarries 
in the west of the District. There was also a considerable 
trade in grain, the direction of which varied according to the 
seasons. .-Vgra has now become a great railway centre, at 
which the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula broad- 
gauge lines and the narrow-gauge Rajputana-Malwa line meet, 
and these important functions of collection and distribution 
have increased and been added to. The recent opening of 
another broad-gauge line to Delhi will increase its trade still 
further. In addition to the products of the country, European 
piece-goods and metals are largely imported, and distributed 
to the neighbouring towns and villages. Agra was also famous 
for its native arts and manufactures, such as gold and silver 
wire-drawing, embroidery, silk-weaving, calico-printing, pipe- 
stems, shoes, carving in marble and .soapstone, inlaying of 
precious stones in marble, and the preparatimi of midst' ines, 
grinding-.stones. and stone mortars. C<in'-e;]ucnt on the 
growing preference for articles of European manufacture, the 
industries connected with embroidery, silk-weaving, wire- 
drawing, shoemaking, and pipe-stems have declined ; and 
calico-printing is little practised. On the other hand, the trade 
in useful stone articles has prospered, and ornamental work 
has been fostered by the large sum.s spent in the re-storation of 
the principal buildings and by the demand created by European 
visitors. And although some of the indigenous arts are 
depressed, new industries have been created. In 1903 there 
were six cotton gins and presses, employing 959 hands , and 
three cotton-spinning mills, with 30,000 spindles anil 1,562 
workers. The Agra Central jail has long been noteii for the pro- 
duction of carpets, of which about 15,000 square yards are turned 
out annually ; ami a jirivate factory manufai tures the same 
articles. .A flour null and a bone-miU are also working. I'lie 
total value of the annual rail-burne traflic of -Vgra is ne.iiiy 
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4 crores of rupees. The trade with the rest of the United Pro- 
vinces amounts to nearly half of thi.s, and that with Rajputana 
and Central India to a quarter. Bombay has a larger share of 
the foreign trade than Calcutta. 

Education. Agra is one of the chief educational centres in the United 
Provinces. The Agra College was founded by Government in 
1823, and endowed by a grant of land in 1831. In 1883 it was 
made over to a local committee, and now receives an annual 
grant of Rs. 7,000 from Government. In 1904 it contained 
175 students in the .A.rts cla.sses, besides 45 in the law classes 
and 312 in the school department. The Roman Catholic 
College, St. Peter's, was hmnded in iSgt, and is a school for 
Europeans and Eura.sian-,, with six students reading in college 
classes in 1904. In i<85o the Church Missionary Society 
founded St. John’s College, which in 1904 contained 128 
students in college classes and 398 in the school. It also 
has a business department with 56 pupils, and five branch 
schools with 350. The municipality maint.ains one school 
and aids 22 others with 1,756 pupils. In addition to these 
colleges and schools, there are a normal school for teachers, 
and a medical school Hounded in 1855) for training Hospital 
Assistants. The latter contained 260 pupils, including female 
candidates for emplo)'ment under the Lady Dufferin Fund. 
There are about twenty printing presses, and four weekly and 
six monthly papers are published. Agra is noted as the birth- 
place of .Abul Fazl, the historian of Akbar, and his brother, 
Faizi, a celebrated poet. It produced several distinguished 
authors of Persian and vernacular literature during the nine- 
teenth centur)’. Among these may be mentioned Mir Taki 
and Shaikh IVall Muhammad (ISayir). The poet Asad-ullah 
Khan IGhalib) resided at .\gra for a time. 

Batesar. — Vill.age in the Rah tahsil of Agra ITstrict, 
United Provinces, situated in 26'’ 56' X. and 78’ 33' E., at 
a bend of the Jumna, 41 miles south-east of Agra city. Popu- 
lation (1901), 2,189. The place is celebrated for its fair, the 
largest in the District. Originally this was a religious festival, 
the great day being on the full moon of Kartik (October- 
Novemberl, but it is now also celebrated as a cattle fair. 
Horses, cattle, camels, and even elephants are exhibited, and 
remounts for the native army and police are often bought here. 
For convenience a branch Government treasury is opened 
at the time of the fair. In 1904 the stock shown included 
35,000 horses and ponies, 18.000 camels, 10.000 mules and 
donkeys, and 79,000 head of cattle ; and about Rs. 13.000 
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was collected on account of bridge tolls, registration fees, and 
shop rents. 

Fatehpur Sikri. — Town in the Kiraoli • /ato/ of Agra 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 5' N. and 77° 40' 
E., on a metalled road 23 miles west of Agra city. Population 
(1901), 7,147. It was close to the village of Sikri that Babar 
defeated the Rajput confcaierar y in 1527 ; and here on the ridge 
of sandstone roi ks dwelt the saint Salim Chishti, who foretold 
to Akbar the birth of a son, afterwards the emperor Tahangir. 
In i5'i 9 Akbar commenced to buikl a great city called Fatehpur, 
and within fifteen years a magnificent series of buikling.s had 
been erected. The city was abandoned as a roj’al residence 
soon after its completion, but w-as occupied for a short time 
in the eighteenth century by Muhammad Shah ; and Hu.sain 
All Khan, the celebrated Saiyid general, was murdered near 
here in 1720. The site of Fatehpur Sikri is still surrounded 
on three sides by the great wall, about 5 miles long, built by 
Akbar ; but most of the large space enclosed is no longer 
occupied by buildings. The modern town lies near the 
western end, partly on the level ground and partly on the 
slope of the ridge. It is a small, well-paved place, containing 
a dispensary and a police station. 

From close by the highest houses in the town a flight of 
steps leads up to the magnificent gateway, called the Buland 
Darwaza or ‘lofty gate,’ which forms the entrance to the great 
quadrangle of the mosque, 350 feet by 440. In this stands 
the marble building containing the tomb of the saint Salim 
Chi>hti, the walls of which are elaborately carved. The -arco- 
phagus itself is surrounded by a scrce-n of lattice-work and 
a canopy inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which has recently been 
restored. Close by the north wall of the mo.sque are the houses 
of the brothers, Abul F'azl and Faizf, but the main block of 
the palace buildings lies some distance to the north-east. On 
the West of this block is the large palace called after Jodh 
Ilai, the Rajput wife of Akbar. It consists of a spacious court- 
yard, surrounded by a continuous gallery, from which rise 
rows of buildings on the north and south, roofed with slabs of 
blue enamel. A lofty and richly car\ed gate gives acce.ss to 
a terrace, on which stand the so-called houses of Birbal and 
Miriam, or the ' Christian lady.’ 'Fhe former is noticeable for 
its massive materials and the lavish minutenc'S of its detail. 
The ’Christian lady’ was probably a Hindu wife. Beyond 
these buildings is another great courtyard, divided into two 
parts. The southern half contains the pricate apartments of 
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Akbar with the Khwabgah, or sleeping-place, and the lovely 
palace of the Turkish Sultana. The latter is of sandstone, 
richly carved with geometrical patterns and hunting scenes. 
The Panch Mahal or five-storeyed ‘ building,’ and the Diwan-i- 
khas or private audience chamber, are the principal structures 
in the northern portion. The Panch Mahal consists of five 
galleries, one above another, and appears to have been copied 
from a Buddhist model. The Dlwan-i-khas contains an 
enormous octagonal pillar, crowned by a circular capital, from 
which four galleries run to the cornet^ of the room. According 
to tradition, Akbar used to hold his famous theological discus- 
sions in this place. Many of the buildings, and especially 
IMiriam’s house and the Khwabgah, were adorned with paint- 
ings. These have largely perished or been destroyed ; but the 
scheme of some has been recovered, and a few restorations 
have been made. The eastern front of the palace was formed 
by the Dlwan-i-am or public hall, close to which lay the baths 
on the south, and a great square called the Mint on the north- 
east. The palace buildings stand on the crest of the ridge, 
and below them lies a depression which once formed a great 
lake. Beyond the lake stretched the royal park. The long 
descent from the Diwan-i-am, through the Naubat-khana or 
entrance gate to the Agra road, is flanked by confused masses 
of ruins, the remains of the bazars of the old city. 

Fatehpur Slkri was a municipality from 1865 to 1904. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged about Rs. 5,000, octroi supplying most of the income. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 10,000. The town has now been made a ‘notified area.’ 
In the time of Akbar it was celebrated for its fabrics of hair 
and silk-spinning, besides the skill of its masons and stone- 
carvers, At present Cotton carpets and millstones are the chief 
products. There are two schools with about ico pupils. 

[E. IV. Smith, The Mughal Architecture of Fatehpur Slkri, 

4 vols. (Allahabad, 1894-8).] 

Firozabad Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsl! of the same 
name in -Vgra District, United Provinces, situated in 27'’ 9' 
N. and 78° 23' E., on the road from Agra city to Mainpuri, 
and on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 16,849. 
The town is ancient, but is said to have been destroyed and 
rebuilt in the sixteenth century by a eunuch, named Malik 
Firoz, under the orders of Akbar, because Todar Mai was 
insulted by the inhabitants. It contains an old mos(]ue and 
some temples, besides a dispensary, and branches of the Ameri- 
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c.in Methodist Mission and the Church Missionary Society. 
A municipality was constituted in 1869. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged about 
Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 12,000) : and the expenditure was Rs. 20,000, 
The trade of the place is chiefly local, but there is a cotton- 
ginning factory employing about too hands. 'I'he municipality 
maintains a school and aids four others with 190 pii|)i!s. 
besides the tahsUi school with about So pupils. 

Itimadpur Town. — hjead-quarters of the iahsll of th,- 
same name in Agra Di.strict, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 14'' N. and 78° 12' E., on the main road from Agra city 
to Mainpuri, and 2J miles from the East Indian Railway 
junction at Tundla. Population (1901), 5,322. The town 
is named after its founder, Itiniad Khan, who built a large 
masonry tank here, and is said to have been a eunuch in the 
service of Akbar. It is administered under .Act XX of 1S5O, 
with an income of about Rs. 900. Trade is purely local. The 
tahstli school has about too pupils, and a primary girls’ 
school 16 pupils, and there is a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. 

Sikandra. — Village in the District and fa /ov/ of Agra. United 
Provinces, situated in if if N.and 77°57'E., 5 miles north- 
west of Agra city on the Muttra road. Population (1901), 
r6i8. The village is said to have received its name from 
Sikandar Lodi, who built a palace here in 1493, "‘hich now 
forms part of the orphanage. Jahangir’s mother, who died 
at -Vgra in 1623, is buried here ; but the place is chiefly famous 
for the tomb of Ak’oar. which was built by Jahangir, and com- 
pleted in 1612-3. It .stands in a spacious garden of 150 acres, 
surrounded by massive walls and gateways in the middle 
of each side. The entrance is by a gateway of magnificent 
proportions, with four lofty minarets of white marble. The 
building is of unusual design, and according to Fergus.son was 
probably copied from a Hindu or Buddhist model. It consists 
of a series of four square terraces, placed one above the other 
and gradually decreasing in size. The lowest is 320 teet square 
and 30 feet high, and has a large entrance adorned with marble 
mosaic. Above the highest of these four terraces, which are 
chiefly of sandstone, stands a white marble enclosure, 157 feet 
square, the outer wall of which is composed of beautifully carved 
screens. The space within is surrounded by cloisters of marble, 
and paved with the same material. In the centre is the marble 
cenotaph of the great emperor, a perfect example of the most 
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dclicatt; arabesque tracery, among which may be seen the 
ninety-nine names of God. Finch, after describing his visit to 
the tomb in 1609, say.s that the intention was to cover this 
upper enclosure with a marble dome lined with gold. The 
Fhurch Mi.ssionary Society has an important branch at 
Sikandra, with a church built in 1S40, and an orphanage 
established after the famine of 1837-8, which contains about 
409 boys and girls, mostly famine waifs. In addition to ordi- 
nary literary subjects, some of the children are taught cloth 
and carpet-weaving, bookbinding, pgnting, and other trades. 

Tundla. — Village in the Itimadpur tahs'il of Agra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 2-^ 13' N. and 78'^ 14' E. Popu- 
lation (igoi), 3,044. It is the junction for Agra on the main 
line of the East Indian Railway, and is an important railway 
Centre. The railway medical officer residing here is usually 
invested with magisterial powers to try petty cases, and there 
is a church with a resident clergyman. The town is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 500. 

Farrukhabad District. — Easternmost District of the 
.\gra Division, United Provinces, lying between 26° 46' and 
27' 43' N. and 79° S' and 80° i' E., with an area of 1,685 
square mile-s. On the north the Ganges divides it from 
Budaun and Shahjahanpur ; on the east is the Oudh District 
of Hardol, partly separated by the Ganges ; Cawnpore and 
Etawah lie to the south, and Mainpuri and Etah to the 
west. The greater part of the District lies in the Do.\b along 
the right bank of the Ganges, but the .\ligarh iahsll lies wholly 
on the opposite bank. The former division consists of an 
upland area called bdngar, and a low-lying tract called tarai, 
katri, or kachohd. The lowlands stretch from the present bed 
of the Ganges to the old high bank, with a breadth of 6 miles 
in the north of the District. At Farrukhabad the river is at 
present close to its high bank, but farther south it diverges again 
to a distance of 4 miles. The tract across the Ganges is entirely 
composed of low-lying land subject to floods, which cover 
almost the whole area. The uplands are divided into a series 
of small dodhs by the rivers Bagar, Kali Nadi (East), Isan, 
Arind, and Pandii, which flow roughly parallel to each other 
and join the Ganges. These divisions are generally similar. 
On each bank of the rivers is a small area of alluvial soil, from 
which rise sandy slopes. The soil gradually improves, becom- 
ing less sandy ; and the central portion is good loam, with here 
and there patches of barren land called usar, often covered 
with saline efflorescences. The most northern division, from 
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the old high bank to the Bagar, is the poorest. Besidc.s the 
small rivers already mentioned, the Ramganga flows through 
part of the .\llgarh tixhsi ! ; and an old channel of the Ganges, 
called the Burhganga, lies between the high bank and the 
present bed of the river in the north of the 1 )istrict. Shallow 
lake.s or jliih are C(jninion in the Kainiganj, .\hgarh. Ghhi- 
bramau, anti Tirwa tahsih. 

The District consists entirely of Gangetie allu\iuni. Au ieology. 
is the chief mineral product, but saline efflorescences (nV/) are 
also found. , 

'I'he flora presents no peculiarity. The principal groves. Hoi.my. 
which cover 55 square miles, are of mangrt trees, and the 
District is uniformly though not thickly wooded. The toddy 
palm {Borassus flabdlifer) is commoner than in the neigh- 
bouring Districts. In the alluvial tract babul is the commonest 
tree. In the uplands there are considerable stretches of dhak 
jungle (Bittea frondosa). Some damage has been done in the 
sandy tracts b)- the spread of a grass called kaus {Saccharum 
spontatieum). 

Antelope are still very common, and nilgai are occasionally Faun.i. 
seen. Jackals, hyenas, wolves, and foxes are also found, and 
wild hog are numerous. .Snipe and duck abound in the 
cold season. Fish are common in the rivers .ind small tanks, 
and are largely used as food. Crocodiles are found in the 
Ganges and Kali Xadf. 

Farrukheibad is one of the h.ealthiest Districts in the Doab. Climate 

Its general elevation is considerable, the climate is drv, and 
, ‘ . , , , r - 1 ' uemttire. 

the Country is remarkably free Irom epidemics. 1 he traiis- 

Gangetic parganas are, however, damper and more feverish, 

though they are cool in summer. The mean temperature 

varies from about 58° in January to about 95'^ in June. 

The annual rainfall averages about 33 inches. Variations Raiiii.ail. 
from year to year are considerable, but the fall is very uniform 
throughout the District. 

The northern part of the District was included in the ancient History, 
kingdom of P.vnch.vi.v mentioned in the Mahabharata, and 
places are still connected by tradition with episode.s in the 
life of Draupadi, wife of the Pandava brothers. Numervius 
remains of the Buddhist period point to the importance of 
several towns early in the Chri.stian era. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries Kanauj was included in the domains of the 
Gupta emperors ; and when the power of that dynasty declined, 
in the sixth century, a petty independent line of Maukhari 
kings ruled here. The Maukharis fell belore the kings of 
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Mahva, who in turn were defeated by the ruler of Thanesar 
in the Punjab. Harshavardhana of Thanesar, early in the 
seventh century, founded a great empire in Northern India, 
and Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, describes the mag- 
nificence of his court h The empire collapsed on Harsha- 
vardhana’s death, but inscriptions and copperplates tell ot 
other dynastie.s ruling at Kanauj in later years. At the end 
of ioi8, when Mahmud of Ghazni crossed the Jumna, the 
Rajputs were in power at Ranauj, and had to submit to the 
sudden shock of Muslim invasioij. Although Kanauj wa.s 
plundered, the expedition was a mere raid, and Rathors ruled 
it for nearly 200 year-, longer. In 1194, however, Muhammad 
Ghori defeated the last great RajI, Jai Chand, and Hindu rule 
in the Central parts of the Provinces was practically at an end. 
During the earl) years ()f Muhammadan rule Kanauj was the 
seat of a governor, and the District was constantly the scene 
of revolt. At the end of the fourteenth century part of it was 
incorporated in the new kingdom of Jaunpur, while Kanauj 
became the residence of Mahmud Tughlak when he lost the 
throne of Delhi. During the first eighty years of the fifteentli 
century the District suffered much from the struggle between 
Delhi and Jaunpur, but in 1479 finally restored to the 
empire, tt'hile the Mughal power was gradually being con- 
solidated in the sixteenth century, and during the struggle with 
the Pathans which led to the establishment of the short-lived 
Suri dynasty, fighting was frequent, and in 1540 Humayun 
suffered a disastrous defeat near Kanauj. Under the great 
Mughal emperors the District enjoyed comparative peace, but 
early in the eighteenth century it became the nucleus of one 
of the independent .states which arose as the Mughal empire 
crumbled away. The founder was Muhammad Khan, a Ban- 
gash Atghan belonging to a village near Kaimganj. He 
brought 12,000 men to Farrukh Siyar in his fight for the throne, 
and was rewarded by a grant in Bundelkhand. In 1714 he 
obtained a grant near his own home and founded the city 
of Farrukhabad. Muhammad Khan was governor of the 
Province of Allahabad for a time, and later of Malwa, but his 
chiet services were rendered as a soldier. At his death in 1743 
he held most of the present Districts of F’arrukhabad, Mainpuri, 
and Etah, with parts of Caw’npore, Aligarh, Etawah, Budaun, 
and Shahjahanpur. His son, Kaim Khan, was craftily em- 
broiled with the Rohillas by Safdar Jang, Nawab of Oudh, and 

^ Beal, Buddhiil Records of the Jl’estern If^orld, vol. i, p. 206 ; ?ee alsc 
Tana’s Ha>sa Ckarita. 
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lost h)\ life near Budaun in i 749. The Furrukhabad domains 
were formally annexed to Oiidh, hut were recovered in 1750 
by Ahmad Khan, another son of the first Nawfib, who defeated 
and slew Raja Nawal Rai, the Oudh governor. Safdar Jang 
called in the Marath.rs. uho besieged Ahmad Khan in the fort 
at Fatehgarh near Farrukhabad, and drove off the Rohilla^ 
who had come tf> his aid. Ahmad Khan had to fly to the 
foot of the Flimalayas, and in 175a was allowed to return 
after ceding half his po.sscssions to the Marathas. In 1701 
he did good service to ''Ahmad Shah Durrani at I’anipal, 
and regained much of his lost territory. The recovery 
embroiled him with Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab of Oudh, 
who coveted the tract for liimself : but .\hmad Khan was 
too strong to be attacked. In 1771 the Marathas again 
recovered the parganas which had been granted to them, and 
shortly afterwards .\hmad Khan died. His territory then 
became tributary to Oudh. In 1777 British troops were 
stationed at Fatehgarh as part of the brigade which guarded 
Oudh, and from 1780 to 1785 a British Resident was posted 
here. The latter act was one (T the charges against Marten 
Hastings, who had engaged to withdraw the Resident. In 
1801 the Oudh government ceded ti.i the British it' land' 
in this District, together with the tribute paid by the \awah 
of Farrukh.abad, and the latter gave up liis sovereign right.s 
in 1802. Twfi years later Holkar raided the Doab, but was 
caught b) Ford Fake after a brilliant night march and his foiee 
wa' cut to piieces elo'e u.i Farrukhabad. 

'i'he District reinainctl Iree from historical events up to the 
date of the Mutiny. Xew.s of the outbreak at Meerut readied 
Fatehgarh on IMay 14, 1857 ; and another week brought 
tidings of its spread to .Migarh. The loth Native Infantry 
showed symptoms of a mutinous spirit on May 29 ; but it was 
not till June 3 that a body of Oudh insurgents crossed the 
Gange.s, and arranged for a rising on the following day. The 
European officials and residents abandoned Fatehgarh the 
same evening ; but several of them returned a tew days later, 
and remained till June 18, when another outbreak oc( urred, 
and the rebels placed the Nawab of Farrukhabad on tlie 
throne. The 41st Native Infantry, from Sitapur, mardied 
into Fatehgarh, and the F.uropeans began to strengthen the tort. 
On June 25 the lebels attacked their po'ition. which became 
untenable by fuly 4. 'I'he fort was then mined, and it' 
defenders escaped in boats. The fir't Fatehgarh boat reached 
Cawnpore, where all it' fugitive' were murdeied by tO’- N.lna 
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on July 10 : tiu .-Lcond boat wa-- stopped ten miles down the 
Ganges, and all in it were captured or killed except three, 
'['he Nawab governed the District unopposed till October 23, 
when he was defeated by the British at Kanauj. The troops, 
however, passed on, and the Nawab, with Bakht Khan of 
Bareilly, continued in the enjoyment of power until Christ- 
mas. On January 2, 1858, British forces crossed the Kali 
Nadi and took Fatehgarh next day. The Nawab and Firoz 
Shah fled to Bareilly. Brigadier Hope defeated the Budaun 
rebels at Shamsabad on January TS, and Brigadier Seaton 
routed another body on April 7. In May, a force of 3,000 
Bundelkhand insurgents crossed the District, and besieged 
Kaimganj ; but they were soon driven off into the last rebel 
refuge in Oudh, and order was not again disturbed. 

The ancient sites in the District are numerous. S.tNKfs.4 
has been identified with a great city mentioned by Hiuen 
'I’siang, and from Kampil westwards are mounds which con- 
tain a buried city. The buildings of the Hindu and Buddhist 
periods have, however, crumbled awaj', or, as at K.xxauj, been 
used as the material for mosque.s. The buildings of the 
Nawabs of Farrukhabad are not important. 

There are eight towns and 1,689 '''Hages in the District. 
Population decreased between 1872 and 1881 owing to famine, 
and in the next decade owing to deterioration due to floods , 
it has risen with the return of more favourable seasons. The 
number of inhabitants at the last four enumerations was as 
follows; (1872) 917,178, (1881) 907,608, (1891) 858,687, 
and (1901) 925,812. There are six tahsUs — Kanal'J, Tirw.\, 
Chhihr.amau, Farrukh-mAd, Kai.mgaxj, and Aligarh — 
the head-quarter- of each being at a town of the same name, 
except in the case of Kanauj, of which the head-quarters 
are at .Saiai Miran. Th'- principal town- are the munici- 
pality of Farrgkhauao F\tehgarh and Kanauj. 'I'ht 
table on the next page gives the chief .statistic.s of popu- 
lation m 1901. 

Hindus foini SS per cent, of the total, and Mu.salmans 
12 per Cent. There are only t,ioo Christians. The density 
is rather above the Provincial average, and between 1891 
and 1901 the rate of increase was comparatively large. More 
than 99 per cent, of the population speak Western Hindi" of 
the Kanaujia dialect. 

The following are the mo-t numerous Hindu castes : Kisans 
(cultivators, akin to the Lodhas of other Districts), 94,000 . 
Chaniars (leather-workers and labourers), 93,000 . .\hir- 
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(graziers and cultivators), 89,000 ; Brahmans, 76,000 ; Rajputs, 
73,000 ; and Kachhis (cultivators), 70,000. KurniLs (28,000) 
are also important for their skill and industry in agriculture. 
'I'he only caste peculiar to the Di.strii't is that of the S.idhs. 
most of whom are cotton-printers by trade ; they are distin- 
guished by belonging to a special sect, which does not recog- 
nize the worship of idoK or the supremacy of the Brahman 
'I'he District is notable for the large number of Muham- 
madans of foreign origin. I'athans number 34.700; .'sh.iikhs. 
29,800 : Saiyids. 5,800 ;.,the most numerous artisan caste is 
that of the Dhunas or cotton-carders, 7,100. As many as 61 
per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture, which 
is a high proportion. Rajput.s hold two-fifths of the land, and 
Brahmans and Musalmans nearly one-fifth each. Ahirs, Kisans, 
Rajput.s, Brahmans, Kachhis, and Kurmis occupy the largest 
areas as cultivator'. 
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The American rre'iijteiuin .Mi'sion was founded in 1838, 
and 489 out of the 699 native Christians in 1901 were Pres- 
byterians. Many of them reside in the village of Rakha near 
T’atehgarh, which was held by the mission on lease for sixty 
years. 

The soil varie.s from sand to fertile loam and stiff clay, which 
ordinarily produces rice. Each of the ftnir watersheds between 
the small rivers which divide the uplands is generally com[)oscd 
of good loam, with occasional patches of sandy soil, and soim 
large hsar plains, the soil near which is clay, 'fhe slopes to 
the rivers are usually sandy . and these and the lowlands nec.i 
the Ganges and the .Mlgarh lahsil mc precarious tracts, espe- 
cially liable to suffer from c.xcessive ram, which causes a rank 
growth of coarse grasses. On the whole the Raing.in,- 
deposits a more fertile silt than the Ganges. 
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The District is held on the usual tenuies of the United 
Provinces. Out of 3,563 ma/nl/s, 2,432 are zanfindari, 1,046 


pattlddri, and 85 
talukddri tenure, 
are given below, in 
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The principal food-crops, with the areas sown in 1903-4, are . 
wheat (326 square miles), barley jowdr (140), and gram 

(93). Less important are maize (87), bdjra (102), and arhay 
(72). Rice IS grown chiefly in the outlying village lands, ;ind 
i.s of poor quality except in the 'I'irwa falislL Cotton occupied 
19 square miles and sugar-cane 21 ; but the most valuable 
miscellaneous crops are poppy (47 square miles), tobacco (3), 
and potatoes (7). The tobacco of the Kaimganj tahsll has 
a more than local reputation, a.s it is irrigated with brackish 
water, which improves the flavour. Indian hemp or bhan^ 
( Cannabis saliva) is cultivated in a few villages. 

Cultivation has slightly decreased in area during the last 
thirty years, but has intensified in quality. The District is 
noted for its high standard of cultivation, chiefly in the hands 
of the Kurmis and Kachhis. The best fields bear three crops 
in a year ; maize in the rains, potatoes in the cold season, 
and tobacco in the spring. The two latter crops require rith 
manuring and plentiful irrigation, and are thus largely grown 
near towns. The cultivation near Farrukhabad and Kaimganj 
can hardly be excelled in the United Provinces. Loans under 
the Agricukurfsts’ Loans Act are taken freely during adverse 
sea.sons : they amounted to a total of 1-3 lakhs between 1891 
and 1900, but have now dropped to about Rs. 2,000 a year. 
The amounts advanced under the latnd Improvement Loans 
•Vet are still smaller. Drainage works have been carried out 
m many parts of the Di.strict with good results. 

There is no indigenous breed of cattle, and all the best 
animals are imported. Attempts to improve the breed have 
had no result so far. The ponies likewise are inferior. Sheep 
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-iiiij goats are bred locally, and are also imported from bejarnd 
the Jumna. 

The north and south of the District are fairly well supplied Irugation. 
by canal-irrigation from bninthes of the Lower Ganges Canal, 
and a third branch irrigates a small area m the centre. ^Vells, 
however, are the priticijtal source of irrigation, and in 1903-4 
supplied 223 miles, while canals seived only 105. The jJiils 
and rivers are used to an apiireciable extent, serving 38 and 
12 square miles respectively, ^^’ater is generally raised from 
wells in a leathern buckel; worked by bullocks, but in low-lying 
tracts the lever {dhenkli) is used. In the ca.se of jlfils and 
rivers, a closely-woven basket swung on ropes held by two or 
four men is the common form of lift. 

Kankar is the only form of stone found, and it occurs in Minerals, 
many parts of the District in both block and nodular forms. 

.‘Saltpetre is manufactured to a considerable extent and 
exported. 

Farrukhabad and Kanauj are celebrated for cloth printing ami 
applied to curtains, quilts, table-covers, and the like ; but the ’riannfac- 
industry is languishing at Kanauj. A European demand for 
the articles produced at Farrukhabild has recently sprung up. 
Farrukhabad is also a considerable centre for the manufacture 
of gold lace and of brass and copper vessels. Tents are made 
in the Central jail and by .several private firms, and Kanauj is 
noted for the production of scent. There are a few indigo 
f.ictorie.s in the Ffistrict, but the manufacture is declining. 

.\ floui-nnll has ncentlx been opened. The Government gun- 
cairiagc lactorx employed 795 hands in 1903, but has under- 
taken no luw work sin,:i; the i ompletion of tire Jubbulpore 
lactory. 

The chief exports are ; tobacco, opium, potatoes, fruit, commerce. 
bhang, saltpetre, cotton-prints, scent, and brass and copper 
vessels ; while the imports include grain, piece-goods, salt, 
timber, and metals, 'i’obacco, scent, and mangoes are largely- 
exported to Central India and Rajputana. The rest of the 
trade is chiefly local, and is carried on at .small markets. Up to 
1881 the want of railway communication affected the commerce 
of the Di.strict, which has revived considerably since. 

Farrukhabad is fairly well supplied with means of commum- Kailw.axs 
c.ition. except in the Aligarh tahsll, which is often flooded. 

'I’he ( 'awnpore-Achhnera Railway passes through the length of 
the District near the Ganges, and a branch of the East Indian 
Railway from Shikoh.ab.ld was opened m 1906. There are 
142 miles of metalled loads, all maintained by the Public 
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^\’ork■1 department: the cost of half of these is, howeeer, 
local, and S6S miles of unmetalled roads are also maintaineel 
b)- the District board. Avenues of trees have been planted 
along 1 18 miles. The grand trunk road passes through the 
southern half of the District with a branch to Farrukhabad 
city, which is continued to .Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. 
Another road gives communication with the north of the 
District. 

The famine of 1783 doubtless afl’ected this District, 
though it is not specially referred to jn the accounts. In sub- 
sequent famines Farrukhabad suffered most in 1803-4, 1815-6, 
1,825-6, and 1S37-8. In the latest of these, relief works 
on the modern system were started, especially along the grand 
trunk road. IMstre^s was intense, and Brahmans were seen 
disputing the po.sscssion of food with dogs, while mothers sold 
their children. Expenditure from Government funds amounted 
to 1-8 lakhs, and 6 lakhs of revenue was remitted. There was 
not much distress in 1S60-1 or 186S-70, but in 1877-8 
scarcity was severely felt. The southern [xirt of the District 
was then the most precarious, and this is now the portion 
best protected by canals. In 1896-7 there was some distress ; 
but it was not severe, and poimlation increased during the 
decade, except in the Kanauj fa/isll. 

Besides the Collector, the Itistrict staff usually include.s one 
member of the Indian (iivil .Service and four Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. There is a fa/tstldar at the head-quarters 
of each tahsU. Other officials include an Executive Engineer 
of the Canal department, two Ojiium officers, a salt officer, 
and the Superintendent of the District and Central jails. 

Civil work is disposed of by three District Munsifs, a Siih 
Judge, and a Disirict Judge, who aCo hears Session.s c.aseS 
Crime is of the ordin.ir\- nature, hut the District is subject to 
outbreaks ot dacoity. Female infanticide was formerly ver) 
common, but few households are now- under surveillance. 
Opium is largely grown in the District, and small portions 
of the drug are often retained by the cultivators for personal 
Use or illicit sale. 

The District was acquired in 1801 and 1802, and was at 
first administered by an Agent to the Covernor-General. but 
a Collector was appointed in 1806. Early settlements were 
for short periods, and the collection of revenue gave much 
trouble, owing to the turbulence of the people, especially east 
of the Ganges. The first regular settlement was made about 
^837, the demand being fixed at 12.9 lakhs; but this wa-- 
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reduced in 1845 by 1-4 lakh>, owing to the cfi'ects of the 
faniine of 183S. The next revision was made between 1866 
and 1875, and is noteworthy for the improvements in procedure 
introduced by iNIr. (now Sir Charles) Elliott, whose methods 
were copied in other Districts. The assessment was made on 
a valuation of the leiital ‘assets,’ calculated by ascertaining 
standard rates for different classes of soil from rates actually 
paid. Each village was divided for this purpose into tracts of 
similar soil, instead of each field being separateh classified. 

The estimated ‘as.sets’ verc also checked h) comparison with 
the actual rent-rolls. The revenue assessed was 12-5 lakhs. 

In the precarious tracts liable to flooding the demand broke 
down, and in 1890-2 reductions amounting to Rs. 62,000 
were made. The latest revision was carried out between 
1899 and 1903. Revenue was as.sessed on actual rent-rolls, 
checked and corrected, where necessary, by standard rates, and 
during settlement rents were enhanced by Rs. 63,000. About 
two-thirds of the tenants’ holdings are protected by occupancy 
rights. The new demand amounts to 12-2 lakhs, representing 
49 per cent, of the net ‘assets.’ The settlement was thus 
practically a redistribution, and the deteriorated tracts have 
been assessed lightly. The incidence of revenue is Rs. r-4-0 
per acre, varying from Rs. t-5-0 in the high land to 8 annas 
in the alluvial tract. The total collections on account of land 
revenue and total revenue have been, in thousands of 
rupees . - - 

j i.ss,. j. IS,.,, 1 ; ^ 

i , ■ ' 

I Land revenuf . i’,29 | 11, ly j ii.sy \ tj.iS 

I Total revenue . . I5.,S4 j 17.06 | 18,74 j 19.72 

Besides the municipality of E\KRUK.HAr:.\[) tv//;/ F.mehovrh, Local self- 
seven towns are administered under Act XX of 1S56. Out- Smorm- 
side these, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
which had an income of t-g lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly derived 
from rates. The expenditure was 1-5 lakhs, of which Rs. 8 1,000 
was spent on roads and buildings. 

There are eighteen police stations .md one outpost in the I'olice and 
District. The Superintendent of polir'e bad a force of 4 
inspectors, 82 subordinate officers, and 4ro constables in 
1904, besides 230 municipal and town police, and 2.100 
village and road police. .\t I'atehgarb there is a t’eiitra' 
jail, besides the ordinal. District jafi 
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I'hc District tak^b a medium position in the Provinces as 
icriards literacy, and only 3 per cent. (5-4 males and 0-4 
females) of the population could read and write in 1901, 'Flie 
number of public schools fell from 184 in 1880-1 to 156 in 
1900-1 : but the number of pupils rose from 5,294 to 7,271. 
In 1903-4 there were 233 public schools with 9,383 pupils, of 
whom 672 were girls, besides 41 private schools with 457 
pupils. Four schools are managed by Government and 128 by 
the District or municipal boards. 'I'he total e.xpenditure on 
education in the same year was Rs. 55,^00, of which Rs. 37,000 
was met from Local funds and Rs. 1 1,000 from fees. 

There are nine hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
tiiin (or 112 in-patient--. In 1903 the miiiiber of cases treated 
was 32,000, of whom 1,900 ueiv in-patients, and 4,500 opera- 
uoiis were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 14,500, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 22,300 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing 24 [lei 1,000 of the population — a low 
proportion. Vaccination 1^ compul.sory only in the munici- 
pality and the cantonment. 

[■W. Irvine, ‘The Bangash .Xawabs of Farrukhabad,’yci/i'r«fl/ 
t'f the Bengal .Isiatic Sodet} (1878, [i. 260) ; District Gazetteer 
(1884, under revision) ; H. J. Hoare, Settlement Jie/>ort I 

Kanauj Tahsil {KannanJ). — South-eastern taksJl of F'ar- 
rukhabad District, United Provinces, conterminims with the 
/arga/ur of the same name, lying along the Ganges, between 
26° 56' and 27^ 12' N. and 79° 43' and 80° i' E., with an area 
of 181 .square miles. Population decreased from 117,229 in 
iSgr to 114,215 in 1901. There are 206 villages and one town, 
Ktx.tt'j (population, 18,552). The demand for land revenue 
m 1903-4 was Rs. i. 95,000, and for cesscs Rs. 31,000. The 
density of population, O31 persons per square mile, is above the 
District average. 'I'he tahsil consi.sts of two parts : the uplands 
or Ihlngar, and the lowlands near the Ganges, or kachoha, the 
former covering the larger area. The Kali Nadi (East) crosses 
the tahsil and joins the Ganges. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 124 square miles, of which 43 were irrigated. 
Irrigation is supplied almost entirely from wells, and the tract 
IS liable to suffer in dry season.s. This was the only tahsil in 
the District which lost in population between 1891 and 1901. 

Tirwa Tahsil. — -Southern tahsil of Farrukhabad District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Tirwa, Saurikh, 
Sakatpur, and Sahraw.i, and lying between 26° 46' and 27' 5 N. 
and 79"^ 19' and 79"^ 58 E., with an area of 380 square miles. 
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It is bounded on the north by the Isan, and the Arind and 
Panda rivers form part of its southern boundary. Population 
increased from 168,673 in 1891 to t8o,oS6 in 1901. There are 
256 villages and two towns, the larger being Tirw a, the tahsil 
head-quarters (population, 5,763). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,53,000, and for cesses Rs. 45.000. The 
density of population, 474 persons per square mile, is below the 
District average The tahsi! consists of a central table-land ot 
fertile loam, thi ough the centre of which passes the Cawnpore 
branch of the Lower Ganges Ganal, flanked b\ satidy tracts 
sloping down to the rivers north and south. In the north are- 
found numerous swamps and small lakes, but drainage opera- 
tions have improved this area considerably. Rice is grown 
more extensively in this tahsil than elsewhere in the District. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 197 square miles, 
of which 10 r weio irrigated, canals and wells serving an equal 
area. Tanks and small streams supply 7 or 8 square miles. 

Chhibramau Tahsil. — South central /u/wvVof P'arrukhabad 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Chhibra- 
mau and Talgram, and lying between 26° 58' and 27° 14' N. 
and 79° 23' and 79'’ 47' E., with an area of 240 square mile'. 
It is bounded by the rivers K.alt XadI (East) and Ganges on 
the north, and by the Isan on the south. Population incrcasetl 
from 111,114 in rSqi to 126,705 in 1901. There are 240 
villages and tsvo towns Chhiuramai' (jtopulation, 6,526), 
the /ir/w// head-quarter', and Tai.orvm (5,457). I'hc demand 
for land rc-vcmic in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,90,000, and fot c'e-sse' 
Rs. 32,000. The density of population, 52S persons per square 
mile, is almost the same as the District average. In the centre 
of the tahsil the-re is a It vt-l stretch of fertile loam, crossed from 
north to south in the west by a ridge of sandy soil, and with 
sandy slopes approaching the alluvial soil on the banks of the 
rivers. The eastern portion is remarkable for the large area 
covered by swamps and lakes. The area under cultivation in 
1903-4 was 160 square miles, of which 64 were irrigated. The 
Bewar branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies about 14 
square miles in the west of the tahsil, and wells most of the 
remainder, but tanks or jhils irrigate 4 or 5 square miic'. In 
several villages liha?ii; (Indian hemp) is cultivated. 

Farrukhabad Tahsil -Head-fiuarters tahsil of Farrukh 
abad District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
Bhojpur, Muhammadfibad, Pahara, and Shamsabad East, and 
lying between 27° 9' and jS'K. and 79° 15'and 79° 44' E., 
with an area of 339 squan- mi'es It is hounded on the east 
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by the Gani;e,-% and on the .south by the Kali Xadi (East). 
Population increased from 244,896 in 1S91 to 250,352 in 1901. 
There are 387 villages and one town, F.tRRUKH.vE.vn cimi 
F-'.iEHO.tRH (population, 67,338), the tahsil and District head- 
(juarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 
2,55,000, and for cesses Rs. 48,000. The density of population. 
739 persons per square mile, is the highest in the District. 
Excepting a small tract of alluvial land near the Ganges, the 
whole tahsll lies on the uplands, sloping down on the south to 
the basin of the Kali Nadi. Through the north-east corner 
flows the small river Bagar, whose bed has been deepened and 
straightened to improve the drainage. Immediately above the 
Gange.s, and especially round Fatehgarh, some of the finest 
cultivation in the District is to be found. Here a treble crop 
of mai2e, potatoe.s, and tobacco is often raised, while fine- 
groves of mango trees produce a plentiful supply of fruit, 
which is largely exported. In 1903-4 the area under cultiva- 
tion was 223 square mile.s, of which 8i were irrigated. The 
Fatehgarh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal serves a small 
area, but wells are the chief source of irrigation. 

Kaimganj Tahsll. — North-western tahsll of Farrukhabad 
District, United Provinces, compri,-.ing the parganas of Kampil 
and Shamsabad \\'est, and lying along the southern bank of the 
Ganges, between 27° 21' and 27° 43' N. and 79° 8' and 79° 37' 
E,, with an area o( 363 square miles. Population increased 
from 143.557 in 1891 to 168,606 in 1901. There are 397 
villages and two towns: K.vnic.\Nj (population, 10,369), the 
ta/tsii head-quarters, and Sh.xms.vb.^d (8,375). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,10,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 36,000. The density of population, 464 persons per scjuare 
mile, is below the District average. The 62/z.ft/ contains a larger 
tract of lowland than any other in the District except Aligarh ; 
but the greater part of it is situated in the uplands. The Bagar 
river winds through the southern portion, and on either bank 
stretches a wide expanse of sandy land, which extends on the 
north to near Kampil. North and west of this is a belt of fine 
yellow ish loam, tilled by Kurmls, and famous for its sugar-cane, 
and near the towns of Kampil, Kaimganj, and Shamsabad for 
it.s tobacco, which acquires a special flavour from the brackish 
water of the wells. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 
226 square miles, of which 72 were irrigated. The Fatehgarh 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies irrigation through 
the centre of the uplands, and the area irrigated from canals is 
slightly larger than that supplied by wells. There are several 
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considerable swamps, frcjiii which water is also taken : but a good 
deal has been done to impro%'e the drainage. 

Aligarh Tahsil. — North-eastern taJisil of Farrukhabad Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, Cf)niprising the I'ar^:;iinas of Aniritpur, 
Paramnagar, and Khakhatmau, and lying between 27° 14' and 
27° 40' N. and 79° 32' and 79° 45' E., with an area of 1S2 
square miles. Population increased from 73,218 in 1S91 to 
85,848 in 190T. 'rhcre are 203 \illages, but no town. Aligarh, 
the tahsil head-quarters, is a small village. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Es. i,iS,ooo, and for cesses Rs. 
19.000. The density of population, 472 persons per square 
mile, is below the District average. The tahsil is a damp allu- 
vial tract, lying along the left bank of the Ganges, and crossed 
by the Ramganga, which has an erratic course, changing almost 
every^’ear. .\fter heavy rains a large portion is under water, 
and several channels connect the two rivers. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was rii square miles, of which 17 were 
irrigated. The wells are usually small .shallow pits, from which 
water is raised in an earthen pot tied to a lever (dlieiikll). 
Where floods are not feared, sugar-cane and poppy are largely 
grown. 

Chhibramau Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Farrukhabad District, United Provinces, situated 
m 27^9' N, and 79° 31' E. It lies on the grand trunk road, 
and is connected by an unmetalled road with Farrukhabad city. 
Population (igoi), 6,526. The early history of the town is 
legendary, but by the time of Akhar it was the head-quarters of 
a larjjaiia. Nawab Wuhammad Khan of Farrukhabad, early 
in the eighteenth ccututy. founded a new iiuartcr called Muham- 
madganj, with a fine sai'al which wa.s improved too years later 
by a British Collector. The town prospered by its situation 
on the grand trunk road. It is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,100. It contains a tahsfli 
and dispensary. A market is held twice a week. The town 
school has 120 pupils, and tw'o primary schools 57. 

Farrukhabad City. — Town which gives its name to 
Farrukhabad District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 24 
N. and 79° 34' E., 769 miles by rail from Calcutta and 924 
miles from Bombay. It lies near the Ganges, at the terminus 
of a branch of the East Indian Railway from Shikohabad, and 
al.so on the Cawnpore-.Achhnera Railway, and on a branch of the 
grand trunk road. The head-quarters of the District and the 
cantonment are at F.\TEHr,.\Rn, 3 miles east, and the two towns 
form a .single municipal area. Population is decreasing. -\t 
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the hist four enumerations the number of inhabitants was as 
follows; (1S72) 79,204, (iSSr) 79,761, (1891) 78,032, and 
(1901) 67,33s. The population of Farrukhabad alone was 
51,0(10 in 1901. Out of the total, Hindus numbered 47,041 
and Musalmans 19.20S. 

Farrukhabad was founded about 1714 by Xawab Muhammad 
Khan, and named after the emperor Farrukh Siyar. Its historj 
has been related in that of the District. The town is surrounded 
by the remains of a wall which encloses a triangular area. The 
houses and shops are well built, and (^ften adorned with beauti- 
fully carved wooden balconies. Near the northern boundary is 
situated a high mound on which stood the Nawab’s palace, but 
Its place has been taken b) the town hall and tahsili. The 
streets are fairly broad and often shaded by trees. There are. 
liowever, few buildings of much pretension, the District %fhool 
being perhaps the finest. North of the city lie the tombs of the 
Nawabs, chiefly in a ruinous state. Tiie town contains a dis- 
pensary and a female hospital. 

The municipality wa.s constituted in 1S64. During the ten 
jears ending 1901 the income averaged Rs. 57,000, and the ev- 
[lenditure Rs. 56.000. In 1903--4 the income was Rs. 70,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 57,000) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 93,000, including a drainage scheme (Rs. 38,000), con- 
servancy (Rs. 13,000), public safety (Rs. 15,000), and adminis- 
tration and collection (Rs. 8,000). The drainage scheme, which 
has been financed from savings, is to cost about a lakh. 

For many years after annexation the trade of Farrukhabad 
was considerable, owing to its position near the Ganges and the 
grand trunk road, but the opening of the East Indian Rail- 
way diverted commerce. .\t jiresent there is some manufacture 
of gold lace and of brass and copper vessels, and the calico- 
printm.e industry is gaming a mote than local celebrity. The 
latter is chiefly in the hands of Sddh.-,, a kind of Hindu Quakers. 
.V flour-mill has recently been started. I’here is also a con- 
siderable export of potatoes, tobacco, and mangoes. The high 
school contained 164 pupils in 1904 ; the American Presby 
terian Mission school, 217 : and the town or middle school, 

1 13. There are also several primary schools. 

Fatehgarh. — Head-quarters of Farrukh.ibadDistrict, United 
Provinces, situated in 27° 24' N. and 79° 35' E., on a branch 
ol the grand trunk road, and on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Rail- 
way. Population ( 1901), 16.278. The fort was built by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan about 1714. but first became of impor 
tance in 1751, when Xawab Ahmad Khan was besieged in 
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it by the Marathas. In ilTj this was chosen as one of the 
stations for the brigade of troops lent to the Xawab of Oudh, 
but it did not pass into the posseision of the British till 
iSo2, when it became the head-quarters of an Agent to the 
Governor-General. In rKoq 1 lolkar reacheii Fatehgarh in his 
raid through the Itoah, butnas surprised and ]iat to precipitate 
flight by Lord Lake. t\'hen the Mutiny broke out in 1357, a 
few of the Luropean resident'- tle<l e.irly in |une to Cawnpcjri'. 
where they were seized by the Xana and ma-'-'.icred 'Lhose 
who remained behind, aftej^ sustaining a siege of upwards of a 
week, were forced to abandon the fort, which had been under- 
mined by the rebels, and to betake themselves to boats. On 
their way down the Ganges, they were attacked by the rebels 
and villagers on both sides of the river. One boat reached 
Bithur, where it was captured : the occupants were taken 
prisoners to Cawnpore and .subsequentlv massacred. Another 
boat grounded in the river the day after leaving Fatehgarh. ami 
all the pa.ssengers but three were shot elown or drrjwned m their 
attempt to reach land. A number of the refugees were brought 
back to Fatehgarh, and, after being kept in confinement for 
nearly three weeks, were shot or sabred on the parade-ground : 
their remains were cast into a "’ell over which has been built 
a monument, with a memori.il churt h near it. The tort lies 
near the Ganges at the north of the station. From iSiS it was 
used as a gun-carriage factory, but since 1906 it has been con- 
verted into an army 1 lothing d 3 |ibt. Xear it stand the barracks 
of the Ilnti'h and native ml, intrv garrison, partly occupu d j.t 
present by a mounted inianiiy 1 hiss. The rest the- i antoii- 
nieiit and the civi! siaticn lie along die liigh bank of the rucr 
Separating the native town fiom the Ganges. 

The municipal accounts are kept jointly with those of 
F.VRRUKH.vH.tD CiTV. which lies three miles away. The canton- 
ment had a population of 4,060 in 1901, and the annu.il 
income and expenditure of cantonment funds are each .ibout 
Rs. .S.ooo. 'I r.ide is almost i nlir'-K local, but tents arc made 
in three private f.ictorii s and in the Central jail. The gun- 
carriage factory cmiiloyed 79; hands in 1003. .V midti'e 
school has 143 pujiiis. and ilun an- sceeral |)imiaty si liooL. 
including one in the gun I'.irriagc fai torv. .( -uL si liool, and 
a SI iiool for Liirope-.in ami I.in.i-i.ui 1 inldrcn. 

Kaimganj Town. - 1 le.id .juarier' of the Ar.'-'V.'' of tin s.um- 
name in F.irrukh.’ib.iii I ii'tra Lt.ii' d I'rovinc. s, situated 
in 27” 30 ' X. and 70 21' L . on ihn G.i'.vnpori -\i him 1 ! 

Rdilwav. and aLo at tlie t< rnn’e.is i-f .i metdi-d r* Ii in 

r.F i, I- t 
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FarrukUabad city. Population (igoi), 10.369. It was 
foundadl in 1713 by Muhammad Khan, first Nawab of Far- 
ruklial,.tii, who named it after his son, Kaim Khan. It is the 
centre of a group of villages inhabited by a colon)' of I’athans 
who Settled here early in the seventeenth century. 1 he best 
known of these \illages is Mau Rashidabad, now a great 
tobai;co field, about a mile north of Kaimganj. The Pathans 
of this neighbourhood are still noted for the number of men 
they supjily to the native army. In 1857 the tahstll was in- 
effectually besieged for a time by a band of fugitive insurgents 
from Kalpl. The town consists chiefly of a wide metalled 
bazar, about a mile long, from wliich iiraiu h many narrow 
unmt tailed lane?. It contains a tahsiii, mtinsifi. and di.spen- 
s.try, Kaimganj is administered under Act XX of 1856. 
with an income of about Rs. 2.000. There is a consider- 
able trade in tobacco, which is largely grown in the neigh- 
bourhood, The old manufacture of swords and matchlocks 
has dwindled down to a trade in ordinary knives and betel- 
nut cutters. The town school has 193 pupils, and three primary 
schools 63. 

Kampil. — Village in the Kaimganj tahs'il of F'arrukhabad 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 35' X. and 79“ 
14' E., 28 miles north-west of Fatehgarh. Population (1901), 
2,366. Kampil i.-> mentioned in the Mahabharata as the 
ca[ntal of South P.\n-ch,\l.\, under king Drupada. Here his 
daughter, Dr.uipadi, married the five Pandava brethren. The 
villagers still show the mound where the Raja s castle stood, 
and the place, a few miles away, where the swayamvara, or 
ceremony at which Draupadi chose her husband, took place. 
At the end of the thirteenth centurt. Kampil appe,'^l^ as a nest 
of high'.vay roliber--, against whom the emperor f Ihivr.s-ud-din 
llalban man bed a lorce in person, and built here a fort. 'Fhe 
town and its vicinity constantly g.ase trouble in later years, 
but the R.ithor inhabit.rnts were gradually suppre.ssed. West 
of the town stretches a long senes of ruins in which ancient 
coin', are found, 1 here are a fine Jain temple and a primary 
school with aiiout 60 pupils. 

Kanauj Tewn (Kannanj ). — .\ncicnt citv in Farrukhabad 
District, United Provinces, situated in zf 3' X. and 79° 56' E.. 
two miles from the grand trunk road and the Cawnpore- 
Achhnera Railway, and rlo.se to the Kali Nadi (East). The 
Ganges once flowed below its walls, but is now .some miles 
away. Population (1901), 18,552. The town finds no mention 
in the Mah.ibharata, but the legend of its foundation is given 
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ill the Ramayana. Kusinibha, the founder, had a hundred 
daughters, all but the youngest of whom scorned the hermit, 
Vayu. In revenge he ('iiised them and their backs became 
humped, whence the cit) was called Kanya-kubja or ‘the 
crooked maiden.' Kails in the Christian eta I’tolcmy refers 
to Kanauj as Aao/eyKi/. 1 he town was ineludetl in the (liipta 
dominions in the fifth ii.niurv, and wdaeii the (iupta empire 
fell to pieces it lieialUe the Capital of the iNLuikharis. one of 
the petty dynasties which arose in its plai e. In the sixth 
Century it .suffeied from xj^ar with the \\'hile Huns and their 
ally, the king of Mahva ; but early in the seventh century it 
was included in the great empire of Harshavardhana in 
Northern India. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who 
visited this monarch and travelled with him from Allahabad 
to Kanauj, dc-scnbes the magnificence of his court. Harsha- 
vardhanas death was the signal for anarchy, and the cletaihal 
history ot the foliowmg years is uiiknocvn. In the latter half 
of the ninth century a dynastv of Raghuvansi kings reigned 
from Kanauj, which was also called Mahodava, over an 
extensive dominion. One of these kings was defeated in 917 
by the king of Gujarat, but restored b\ the Chandel king of 
Mahoba. In toiy Mahmud c.pf Ghactni [ilundered Kanaui, 
which now came into the pc>w..r of th.e R.lth.prs, the iiU'st 
celebrateel of whom was G.ibind ('hand Nearlv 

200 years later, in 1194, Muliammad Ghorl defeated Jai 
Chanel, the last of the Rltlii 'i' king', and the urc-.it kin.,dom 
of K.tnauj I aiet, l>' .m .ml. Cnde; tin. M'.i'.wnnea.i.cr.s 
Kanauj ipeCaim tlv. SI at nf .1 _■ c, ei.i- a . bit !os; its old 
iiiiportanc’o. Ill tile liitcecUli c'cni'iiv It w.cs um lU'tecl for s^inie 
Ve-ars in tiie .‘shaiki kingdom of Jaunimr: and when Mahmud, 
Son of Firoz Tughlak, lost his hold on Delhi, he resided here 
for a time. It was close to Kanauj, though across the Ganges in 
Hardoi 1 listrict, that Humayun was defeated by . 4 her ."sh.ih. 
Under Akbdr, when order had once been restored, Kanauj 
entered on a long period of jieace, and it is recorded in 
the Ai)i-i-Akl’,in as the head-ciuarters of a sarkCir. During the 
eightee'iith Century it belonged sometimes to the Nawabs of 
I'anukhab id, again to tlie Naw.llis of Oudb, and at times tea 
thc‘ Mar.'ith is. fhe town or kingdom of Kanauj has given its 
name to an important division of liri.limans, and to many 
subeliv I'loiis of loWei Castes. ( )f tile lliluiu buildings whieh 
must have ..raced the jilace. nothing rem.iins mtai t. The rine 
Jama Masiai, built m igon !iy Ibraiiim ''iiaii of I.iunpur. was 
constructed from Hindu teinj’le', and the site is still kiiewn 
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to Hindus as Sita ki rasoi, or ‘Sita’s kitchen.' There are many 
tonihs and shrines in the neighbourhood, the most notable 
being those of Makhdum Jahaniya .south-east of the town, and 
of Makiidum Akhai Jamshid three miles away, both dating 
from the fifteenth century. The most conspicuous buildings 
are, however, the tombs of Bala Pir and his son, Shaikh 
Mahdl, religious teachers who flourished under Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb. The neighbourhood for miles along the river 
is studded with ruins, which have not been explored. The 
town lies on the edge of the old higU bank of the Ganges, and, 
but for the high mounds and buildings described above, is not 
distinguishable from many tmuis of similar size. The houses 
are fairly well built but .small, and the most conspicuous 
modern building is a fine sarai recently completed. The 
dispensary, fahsili, and munsifi are at Sarai Miran, two 
miles south of Kanauj. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 4,000. It 
is famous for its scent distilleries, where rose-water, otto of 
roses, and other perfumes are produced, which have a great 
reputation. Calico-printing is al.'O carried on, but is not so 
important an indu.stry here as in Farrukhabad city. There 
was formerly a small manufacture of country paper, and a 
cotton gin has been worked at intervals in the last few years. 
The town school has 113 pupils and two primary schools 
96. There is also a flourishing aided school, housed in a 
fine building. 

Sankisa. — Village in the District and tahsil of Farrukh- 
abad, United Provinces, situated in 27° 20' N. and 79° 16' E., 
near the Kali XadI (East). Population (1901), 951. The village 
is also called .^ankisa Easantpur. and is chiefly celebrated for 
the ruins situated in it. These were identified by Cunningham 
with the site of the c.ipital of the .-(iniitre called .Sank.isva by 
Fa Hian and Kapitha by Hiu-.n Tsi.uig This town was said 
to be the place at which ( laiitaiiia Buddha descended from 
hea\ t n, arroiiifianieil by Indra and Brahma. The identification 
depends ( hiefly on measurements anel directions which are not 
perlectK definite, and its correctness has been doubted b The 
existing village is [le-n'hed mi a mound of ruins, locally known 
as ‘the fort, '41 feet high, with a su[)erficial extent of 1.500 feet 
hy 1,000. .\ qu.irter of a mile southward is another mound, 

('oniposed of solid hrii'kwork, and surmounted bv a temple 
dedicated to Bisari DexT. Near the temple mound Cunning- 
V. A. Smith m the Jcitina'. of tki /.'.a .l.uziu .V.-ingj'. HigS. {’ 50S, 
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ham found the capital of an ancient pillar, bearinj; an erect 
figure of an eleph.ant, v.hich he considered to belong to the 
pillar of As(jka mentioned by die Chinese pilgrims. The 
latter describe the jiiilar as suimounted by a lion — a dis- 
crepancy explained away by sujiposing that the trunk had 
been broken at an early date, and the animal couhi not be 
distinguished at a height of 50 feet. Other smaller mounds 
containing masse.s of brickwork surround those mentioned, and 
there are the remains of an earthen rampart upwards of 3V 
miles in circumference, this [dace has been \er) imperfe' tiy 
explored, but ancient coins and clay seals bearing the Tuddhist 
confession of faith are frequently found here. 

[Cunningham, Archaeok'gical Survey Reports of Xorthem 
India, vol. i, p. 271, and vol. xi, p. 22.] 

Shamsabad Town. — Town in the Kaimganj tahsll of 
Farrukh.ibad Uistin t, Cnited I'rovinces. situated in 2-p 32' X. 
and 79’ 28' E., on an unmct.alled road 18 milo.s north-west 
of Farrukhab.td, and also on a branch of the metalled road to 
Kaimganj. Population (1901), 8,375. An old town called 
Khor was founded on the cliff of the Ganges three miles away, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, by a Rathor descended 
from Jai Chand, last king of Kanauj. About 12 28 Shanis-ud- 
dln Altamsh came down the Ganges, which then flowed under 
the cliff, and expelled the Rathons, founding Shamsabad inihis 
own name. The Rathors returned to Khor, however, and later 
took Shamsabad, and often rebelled against Muhammadan rule. 
In the Contest between Delhi and Jaunpur the Raj.'s of Khor 
or Sham-.abjd supported the emperor and were finally driven 
out by the Jaunpur kings. Only the mound where the fort 
stood remains of old Shamsabad, and the new town was founded 
about 1585. In the Mutiny of 1857 a European planter lost 
his life here. The place has now decayed, and is divided into 
si'attered groups of houses by patches of cultivation. The 
prim ipal thoroughfare is a long paved street, with a small 
gram market opening into a larger market-place. Shams.abad 
is administered under Act XX of 185O, with an income of 
about Rs. 1,200. 'I'rade suffered by the alignment of the 
metalled road and railwav, which left the town some distance 
awav, and the old manufacture of fine cloth has died out. 
There is, however, a small export of potatoes and tobacco. 
The town school has 177 pupils. 

Talgram f village of tanks ). — Town in the Chhibraniaii 
tahsll of Farrukhab.ul 1 tisirii t, Cnited Provim-es. situated in 27 
2 X. and 79 ' 39' E., 24 miles south of Fatehgarh. Population 
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(1901), 5.457. T.i!;_;ram was the chief town of a piir^^a 7 ia 
under Akbar, and from annexation to 1844 it was the head- 
quarters of a tahsil. It is administered under Act XX of 
1.856, with an income of Rs. 600. Trade is local. There are 
two .schools with 150 pupils. 

Tirwa Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Farrukhabad District, United Province.s, situated in 
26' 58' X. and 79° 48' E., 25 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. 
Population (1901), 5,763. The town is in two portions, three- 
quarters of a mile apart, d'lrwa pn.f)er being the agricultural, 
and Ganj Tirwa the business and official cpiarter. The former 
contains a fine castle, the resilience of the Riija of d'irwa. who 
has a large estate in the neigirbourliood, Altai hed to tlie fort 
lire a handsome lank and temple constructed by a former Raj.i. 
Ganj 'I'irwa is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 900. It has a flourishing local trade, 
and contains the tahsi/l and a dispensary. Two schools are 
attended by 152 pupils. 

Mainpuri District. — District in the Agra rhvision. United 
' Provinces, lying between 26' 53' and 27' 31' X. and 78° 2 7' and 
~<f 26' E., with an area of 1.675 'square miles. It i.s bounded 
on the north by Etah : on the east by Farrukhabad ; on the south 
by Etawah and Agra ; and on the we.st by Agra and Etah. The 
whole Idistrict forms a level [ilain. and variations in its physical 
features are chiefly due to the rivers which flow across it or along 
Its boundaries, generally from north-west to south-east. The 
Jumna, which forms part of the southern boundary, is fringed 
by deep ravines, extending two miles from the rit’er, incapable of 
cultivation, but affording good pasturage for cattle, as well as 
safe retreats for the lawlc-is herdMiien or .Vhirs. X’lirth-ea.-it 
flow, in succession, the .Sirsn, the Aganga, the Sengar, the .Vrind 
or Rind, the I.s.in, and the Kill X’adi (East), which last forms 
the greater part of the northern lioundary. A well-defined 
sandy ridge lies in the west of the District, and a range of 
sandhills fillows the course of the Kali Narli, a little inland. 
.Shallow lakes or marshes abound over the w hole area, but are 
most common in the central table-land, in which are many 
large stretches of barren soil called F/sar. 

1 he soil consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium ; hut kanhar 
is abundant, both in nodnlar and blcick form. Saline efflor- 
escem es occur in many' part.s. 

I he flora presents no peculiarities. The District is well 
w'ooded, and extensive groves of mango and shlsham (Dal- 
bergta Stssoo] abound. The great jungles (Zf/.'/o? frundosa) 
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which formerl)’ studded the District have been largely cut away. 

Babu! (^Acacia arahicd) is common. The weed baisurl 
{Pluchea lanceolata) is a pest in the west, and kans {Saccharum 
spo^iiajicuni) is sometimes troublesome in the sandy soil to 
the north-east. 

There are few wild animals in the District. Antelope occur Fauna, 
in some numbers, and nipoi in the d/iak jungles. Leopanis 
and hyenas are found in the Jumna ravines, and volvcs 
everywhere. Pigeons, water-fowl, and puail arc common. 

Tish are plentiful, and t^e right of fishing in the rivers and 
tanks is often valuable. 

The climate of Mainpurl is that of the Doab generally. It Climate 
is hot, but not e.xcessively .sultry during the summer months. 

The annual rainfall averages 31 inches, and the tract near the 
Jumna receives slightly more than the rest. Variations from 
year to year are consideral.)le. 

Xothing definite is known of the early history of Mainpurl, Historv 
though mounds concealing ancient ruins are common. A few 
places are, as usual, connected with episodes in the Mahabharata. 

'Phe first jirecise notice of the District, however, is found in the 
records of its Muhammadan invaders. In 1 194 Rajiri was made 
the seat of a Musalman governor, and continued to be the local 
head-(iuar:crs under many successive d\ nasties. During the 
vigorous rule of Sult.an Bahlol (1450-8S) Mainpurl and htawah 
formed a dtbatable ground between the powers of Delhi and 
Jaunpur, to both of which they suiiplied mercenary forces 
.\ftcr till firm est.rblislimenr of the I.odI ptiiuo Kcpri 
remained in their hands until the invasion of the Mo,.,hal'. 
liahar occupied it in 152O. and F.tawah also i;amc into his 
hands without a blow. R.apri was wrested from the Mughals 
for a while by the Afghan, Kutb Khan, son of Sher Shah, who 
adorned it with many noble buildings, the remains of which 
still e\i,st. On the return of Huniayun, the Mughals once nii ire 
occujiied Mainpurl. Akbar included it in the sarkdrs 1 4 Kanauj 
and .Vgra. The same vigorous ruler also led an expedition into 
the District for the purpose of suppressing the robber tribes by 
whom It was infested. 1 luring the long ascendancy of the line 
of Ikihar tlie Musalin.lns made little advance in Mampuri. 
few .Muhamiiiadaii families obtained posses-'iniis m the Dis- 
trict, but a very small jiroportion of the natives accepted the 
faith of Islam. Under the sueccssi'rs of .\kbar Rapn fell 
into Cl ’iiiparativ e insignificance, and the --urrounding countrv 
became sub inlin.Ue to Kt.iwah, 

Like the rest of the Centra! Doah. Mainpurl pas-ed towards 
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the end of the eighteenth century into the power of the Afard- 
thas, and finally liecanie a portion of the province of Oudh. 
'WdiLii tile region was ceded to the British by the Xawab of 
Oudh in iSoi, Mainpurl became the head-quarters of the ex- 
tensive District of Etavvah. With the exception of a raid by 
Holkar in 1S04, which was repulsed by the provincial militia, 
there are no events of importance to recount during the early 
years of British supremacy. Its unwieldy size was gradually 
reduced by the formation of Etah and Etavvah as separate 
Districts. The construction of thg Ganges Canal was the 
only striking event between the cession and the Mutiny of 
1S57. 

News of the massacre at Meerut reai hed Mainpurl on 
May I a , and on the aand, after tidings of the Aligarh 
revolt had arrived at the station, the 9th Infantry broke into 
open mutiny. The few Europeans at Mainpurl gallantly 
defended the town till the 29th, when the arrival of the Jhan.si 
rebels made it nece.ssary to abandon the District entirely. The 
IMagistrate and his party were accompanied as far as .Shikoh- 
abad lyv the Gwalior trijopers, who then refused to obey orders, 
but quietly rode off home without molesting their officers. The 
fugitives reached Agra in safety. Next day the Jhansi force 
attacked the town, but vvas beaten off by the well-disposed 
inhabitants. d'he District remained in the hands of the rebel 
Raja of Mainpurl, who held it till the reoccupation, when he 
quietly surrendered himself, and order was at once restored. 
The There are 8 towns and 1,380 villages. Population has 

people. fluctuated during the last thirty years. Between 1881 and i8gi 
e.xcessive floods threw much land out of cultivation ; but the 
seasons in the following decade were more favourable. The 
number of inhabitants at the List four enumerations was : 
(1872) 7(15,845,(1,381) Sot, 216, (iSgt) 702,163, and (lyoi) 
829.357. The deitsiu ot jiojiulation is below the average of the 
western plain. The 1 tistrict is divided into five tahsils — M.xin- 
PUkf, Hiiuxoao.v, Karh.vl, Shikoh.vr.ad, and Mustafabap — 
the head-quarters of which (e.xcept that of Mustafabad, which 
is at Jicsrana) are at places of the same names. The jirincipal 
town is the municipality of Maixiwri. The table on the next 
page gives the chief statistics of population in 190 1. 

About 93 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and less 
than 6 per cent. Mu.salmans, a very low proportion for the 
United Provinces. Western Hindi is sjioken almost universally, 
the prevailing dialect being Braj. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahirs (graziers and 


Castes and 
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cultivators), 143,000 ; Chamars (tanners and labourers), 107,000 : occupa- 
Kachhis (cultivators), 6S,coo; Brahmans, oS.ooo; and Rajput.s, 

68,000. Among Mu.salnians the chief tribes or castes are 
Shaikhs, 8,100 , Pathans, 6,600 ; Fakirs, 5,700 ; and Behnas 
(cotton-carders), 5,200. Agriculture supports 70 per cent, of 
the population, a high proportion; general labour 6 per cent,, 
and iiersonal .setnice (> Jiei cent. 



Tiihsil. 
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51^' * i 
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5'.'. 

4. :.i 

2, .'41 

District total 

; S i 

i,3So : 829,.t57 

49.S 

+ S.S 

' 9 cs 7 '^ ; 



There were only 30S native Christians in 1901, of whom chris'.ian 
196 were Methodists and 45 Presbyterians. The American ttiisaions. 
Piesbyterian Church commenced work here in 1843. 

The Distrii't is divided by its rivers into thiee tracts of (..encr.-il 
varying qualities. On the north-east the area between the I.san 
and the Kali Nadi is composed of light .sandy soil called Hn/y. .PHons'."^' 
with here and there lo.im, especially near the west, whore the-se 
two rivers ate failhest .q art. Ilciweeu the Bun aial Sirs.i lies 
the gulden (.if the ] li'iru t, a iieh tract of feit.ie loam, inter- 
spersed with many shillow lakes, pati he-' of b.itren land, 

and occasional jungle. The thinl tract, commencing a little 
south of the Sengar, has some sandy stretches, but is much 
better than the north-eastern tract, and as far as the Sirsa it is 
little inferior to the central tract. South of the .Sirsa the soil 
deteriorates : there are no jhl/smd no usai- \ the land is not so 
rich, and irrigation is scantier, the water-level sinking rapidly as 
the Jumna ravines are approached. 

The District contains the usual tenures of the Provine'es, Chief 
but zamindari and /tU/ulu-i are more common than Mu, 'Vo- 
chard niahdls. There is one large taluLd tn estate helonging unties ;ui4 
to th(. R.tja of M.MNrrKi, which is described separately. I'riiieip.il 
The mam agricultural statistics are given on the next page, 
in .sijuare miles. 

The chief food-crops, with the area under each (in squ.ire 
miles), are: wheat (220), jmedr (122), barley (iio), : djra 
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(loo), and gram (go). Poppy and cotton are the most im- 
portant non-food crops, covering 28 and 39 square miles 
resttc'i'tivt ly. 


7.iAsiL 

Total. 

Culuvated. 
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Culti\ able 
\\ astp 

Mainpurl . 
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■ >79 
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iShongaon 

4.S9 
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61 

Karhai 

2lS 
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27 

Shikohabad 
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! 1 9*5 
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44 

Mustafabad 

31S 

iSi 

lOI 

26 

Total 

I ’<575 

026 
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Ndie — T! ’ l..^ar.-5 a"-. I'-t \a’''uU' fiom iu<.- > tc/ lO'*;, laic; tigurcs not 

br-in,^ a\a:lah.'o 

Xo impro\enie!it-. can be noted in agricultural practice 
C-veep: the increase in the area double cropped, and in the 
area under wheat, maize, and poppy. A steady demand exists 
for advances under the Agriculturists' and Land Improvement 
Loans Acts, which aggregated 1-3 lakhs during the ten years 
ending igoo. One-third of thus sum was advanced in the 
famine year i. 890-7. The loans in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 4,500. In the central and part of the south-we.stern tract 
drainage was defective and has recently been improved, 
especially in the latter, where the Bhognipur branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal had caused some obstruction. 

The cattle are of the ordinary inferior type, though a little 
success has been achieved in improving the strain by imported 
bulls. Something has also been done to improve the breed 
of horses, and stallions have been kept here for many years. 
In 1S70 an attempt was made, without success, to improve the 
breed of sheep. The best goats are imported from west of the 
lumna. Sirsaganj is the great cattle market. 

Mainpurl is well su[iplied by canal-irrigation in almost every 
portion, and 900 sijuare miles are commanded. In the latest 
\ears for which statistics are available, out of 719 square miles 
irrigated canals supfihed 266. The central tract is served by 
the Cawnpore and Etawah branches of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, which originally formed part of the L’pper Ganges 
Canal. The tract north-east of the Isan is served by the Bewar 
branch, and part of that south-west of the Sengar and Sirsa by 
the Bhognipur branch. The last tract is perhaps that in which 
irrigation is most defective. Wells sujqilied 396 sijuare miles, 
and other sources, chiefly small streams. 57. Towards the 
Jumna, and in the sandy tracts, wells cannot be constructed 
easily. 
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Kankar is found abundantly in both block and nodular Minerals, 
form. The only other mineral product of the District is salt- 
petre, which is largely manufactured from saline efflorescences. 

The District has few arts or manufactures, fllass bangles Arts and 
are made from reh. Wood-carving was once jiopular in manv ai^ntiiac- 
parts, including a peculiar variety m which the wood is inlaiil 
with brass or silver wire. There is one cotton gin at Shikoh- 
abad, another was recently built at Mainjmri, and a third is 
working at Sirsaganj. Indigo is still maile in twent\ -three 
factories, which employ ^bout i,ooo hands. 

The chief exports are wheat and other grains, oilseeds, hides. Commerce, 
and cotton ; and the imports are salt, metals, piece-goods, 
sugar, tobacco, and rice. The trade is largely with Cawnpore, 
but sugar comes from Rohilkhand and tobacco from Farrukh- 
abad. Some traffic is carried by the canal. 

The East Indian Railway crosses the south-westcrn corner. Railways 
and a branch line, recently constructed, connect.s .Shikoh- 
abad with Wainpuri and Farrukhabad, thus traver.sing the 
District from west to ea.st. There are 197 miles of metalled 
and 200 miles of unmetallcd roads. The Public Works depart- 
ment is in charge of the former ; the cost of all but S3 miles 
of the metalled and of all the unmetalled roads is imt from 
Local funds. Avenues of trees are maintained on 102 niilc-s. 

Few Districts in the Provinces are so well supplied with roads, 
and only in the south-wesst are communications defective. The 
grand trunk road passes through the north-west, with a branch 
to Agra through .Mainpuri town, wliu h abo counceted by 
metalled load.s with liu; surri>unduig Distiicts. 

lMain[)uri suffered severely in iMgy .s. when extensive remis- Famine, 
sions ol revenue were necessary, but nothing more was done 
to relieve distress. In 1S60-1 relief works were opened and 
4,000 able-bodied persons worked daily, besides 4,600 who 
received gratuitous relief. In 1868 the situation wa.s saved 
by timely rain, and grain was actually exported. Distress was 
felt in 187 7-S, e.specially in the south-west of the District, where 
canal-irngation was not available, and relief works had to he 
opened. In 1.S96-7 prices were high, but 2,000 temporary 
wells were made from (lovernment advances, hosides 12,000 
constructed from private capital, and distre.ss was confined to 
the immigrants from R.ijput.ini. A test work attr.acted onlv 
a daily axerage of 100 persons. The four branches of the’ 
canal now make the District practically immune. 

The ordinary District .staff includes the ( 'ollector, and four Iiistri.t 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. There is a fi/ov/T ;/■ at 
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the head-quarters of each tahsll. IMainpuiI is also the head- 
qu. liters of an Executive Engineer in charge of a division 
of the r.ower Ganges Canal, and of an officer of the Opium 
department. 

'I here are two regular Munsifs. The District and Sessions 
Judge of Mainpurl and the Sub-Judge exercise jurisdiction aKo 
over Etawah District Crime is of the usual nature, but out- 
breaks of dacoity are frequent Cattle-theft is not uncommon, 
and offences against the opium law are numerous. Main- 
puri has long held a bad reputatiofi for female infanticide, 
and 21,0.82 persons were still under surveillance in 1904, 
hy far the largest number in any District of the United 
Province-'. 

In iSoi IMainpuri became the head-quarters of the Di-'irict 
of Etawah, which then included, besides the present District 
parts of Farrukhabad, Agra, Etah, and Etawah. In 1803 large 
additions were made, and in 1824 four subdivisions were 
formed, the Mainpurl portion remaining under the Collector of 
Etawah, who still resided at Mainpurl. The District began 
to take Its present form in 1.S37. Early settlements weie for 
short periods, and were based on the records of previous 
collections and on a sy.stem of competition, preference, how- 
ever, being given to the hereditary zamndars, if they came 
forward. The first regular settlement was made in 1839-40, 
when a revenue of 12-5 lakhs was fixed. This assessment was, 
as it turned out, excessive, owing to the failure to allow for 
the after-effects of the famine of 1837-8 ; and it was reduced 
in 1845-6 to iO'5 lakhs, rising gradually to 11-4 lakhs in 
1850-1. The next settlement was made between 1866 and 
1873. .Soils were marked off on the village map by actual 
inspection, and the rents payable for each class of soil were 
ascertained. The revenue assessed amounted to rather less 
than half the ‘ assets calculated hy applying the.se rates, and 
was fixed at 12-8 lakh.s. In 1S77, owing to floods, mainly 
along the Kali Nadi, the settlement of .seventy villages was 
revised, between 1S83 and 1S.S7 serious injury from floods 
again occurred along the Kali Nadi, and kCins grass spread, 
while in the south the new llhognlpur branch of the canal had 
caused damage. The revenue was reduced by about Rs. 19,000. 
1 he present demand falls at an incidence of Rs. 1-5-0 per acre, 
varying trom little more than S annas to nearly Rs. 1-12-0. A 
revision of settlement has just been completed. Collections 
on account of land revenue and total revenue are given on 
the next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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Besides the single nuiiiicijiality of Mainjiurl, there are seven 
towns administered under Act XX of if'56. Out-^ide these, 
local affair^ are managed hv the District hoard, which has an 
income of about a lakh, chicflv derived from rates. In 1903-4 
the largest item of expe'iditure was Rs. 81,000 on roajs and 
buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 4 
inspectors, 83 subordinate officers, and 340 men, besides 
102 municipal and town police, and 1,859 rural and 
road police. A sub-inspector and 1 1 head constables are 
specially maintained in connexion with the .surveillance of 
villages where female infanticide is believed to be prevalent. 
There are 15 police stations. The [district jail contained a 
daily average of 293 prisoners in 1903. 

Mainpurl takes a very low place in respect of literacy ; in 1901 
only 2-4 per cent, of the population (4-2 males and 0-2 female.s) 
could read and write. The number of public schools fell from 
151 in iSSi to 133 in 1901. but the number of pupils ru^e from 
4,146 to 4,851. In 1903-4 tliere were 153 public schools with 
5,151 piipiK. cif whom 173 were girls, besides 82 private 
sehools with 81 1 pupils. Three of the public schools are 
iii.inaged by Government, and most of the remainder by the 
District or municipal hoaids. In 1903-4. out of a total expen- 
diture on education of Rs. 38.000. Local funds contributed 
Rs. 32,000 and fees Rs. 3,000. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
tion for 36 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 47,000, of whom 772 were in-patients, and 1.920 
operations were performed. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 8,200. chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 25.000 persons were suet essfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing 30 per t.ooo of population. \'accination is 
('ompulsnrv oiilv in the niunicipalitv of M.iinpiiri. 

f M. .\. i\I( Gonagbev ,in<l D. M. Smeaton, Sitt'.incnt RcJ^itrt 
( 1875) ; Dlt/i'rt (1S76, under revision) ] 

Mainpurl TahsiL— ( ’eiitMl noitluin tahul of ,\Liin[niri 
Disti K t. f'liire.i i’rovim I I imprisnit, the A o' of .M.iin- 

puri, Ghii'or. and Kiiiauii and lyini, between 27' 5' ,ind 27' 
28' X. and 78 42' .ind 79' 5 E.. with area 01 3,80 s-yjare 
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milL-s, PopuLitioii inLri;a->cd from 171,152 in 1S91 to 183,180 
in 1901, There are 249 villages and three towns, iMAiXPURl 
(population, 19,0007, the District and /ir/zj// headojuarters, licing 
the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903 -4 was 
R', 2,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 36,000, The density of popu- 
lation, 475 persons per square mile, is slightly below the L>is- 
trict average. 'I’he tahsil is bounded on the north by the 
Kali Kadi, and is also cro.ssed by the Isan and its tributary the 
Kaknadiya, and by the Arind. Near the Kali Nadi lies a con- 
siderable area of sandy soil or bhur-^ but most of the tahsil 
consists of fertile loam, in which some large swampis or jhtls, 
now partly drained, and patelics usar ox barren land alone 
break the uniformly rich cultivatiisn. Three branches of the 
Lower Ganges Kanal prueide ample means of irrigation. In 
lyoo-n the area under cultivation was 179 square miles, of 
which 152 were irrigated. Wells supply about half the irri- 
gated area, canals one-third, and tanks or jhlls most of the 
remainder. 

Bhongaon Tahsil. — Ea-'tern tahsil of Mainpurl L)istnct, 
L'nited l’ro\ince>. comprising the par^^anas of Lhongaon. 
Bfwar, Alipur i'atti, and Kishni Nahiganj, and lying between 
26 58' and 27- 26' N. and 79’ T and 79’'" 26' E., with an area 
of 459 square miles. Population increased from i95,3(>S in 
1891 to 226,940 in 1901. There are 390 villages and only 
rme town, Puo.N'(;.\ON' (population, 5,582), the tahsil head- 
quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,86,000, and for cesses Rs. 46,000. These figures have 
been raised in the new settlement to Rs. 3,19,000 for revenue 
and Rs. 51,000 for ces.ses. The density of population, 494 
[lersons per square mile, is above the 1 hitrict average. On the 
north the tahsil i-, bounded b_\ the K.lll Nadi, while tlie rivers 
Isan .ind .Xnnd 1 ross it frem mirth-ue-t to soutli-eaet. It con- 
tains a large proportion of samh soil or bh’ir, esjiei iallv near 
the K.lli Nadi, while the loam area south of the Dan includes 
roii'iiler.dile areas of barren ^oil or wur and large swamps. 
During the cycle of wet years beginning in 1SS3 the tract 
near the Kali Nadi suffered from flooding, and kilns S[)read in 
the ariected area. ,\mple irrigation is jirovided by three 
branches of the Lower Ganges (fanal, which sujiplv more than 
halt the irrigated area, and by wells, which suiipl) about one- 
third. In 1900-1 the area under cultivation was 260 square 
mile.s, of which 205 were irrigated. Tanks and streams supply 
about 20 square miles, a larger area than in any other tahsil 
in the District. 
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Karhal Tahsil. — Central southern tahsll of Mainpuri 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Karhal 
and Barnahal, and lying between 26° 56' and 27° 9' N. and 
78° 46' and 79° 10' E., with an area of 218 square miles. 
Population fell from 100,297 m 1891 to 98,398 in 1901. There 
are 1S9 villages ,nid one town, Karhal (population, 6,268), 
the tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
T903-4 w.Ls Rs. 1,75,000, and for cesses Rs. 28,000. The 
densilv of population, 451 persons pier --quare mile, is the 
lowest in the District, and this is the onlv tahsil which lost in 
pjopulatiun between 1891 and 1901. The Sengar, flowing 
from north-west to south-east, divides the tahsil into two 
parts. The eastern portion forms part of the great central 
loam tract, and its fertility is interrupted only by patches of 
barren land called usar, and great swamps from which are 
formeil the Purah.i and .Mineya streams, flowing into Etawah. 
Although the west is more sandy it contains no iisar , this 
tract suffered during the scarcity of 1896-7. In 1901-2 
the area under cultivation was no .square miles, of which 
1 01 were irrigated. The Etawah branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal serves the tract east of the .Sengar, supplying about 
half of the irrigated area, and wells irrigate most of the re- 
mainder. 

Shikohabad Tahsil.— South-western tahsil of Mainpuri 
District, United Prov inces, conterminous with x\iii pargana o{ 
the same iiaiiie, lying between 26“^ 53' and 27“ ii'X. and 78^ 29 
and 78' 52' E.. with ,111 area of 294 square miles. I'l •puLition 
incrc.Tsed from 1 [2.203 ^hoi to 157, 059 in ujoi- There 
are 287 villages and two ir>vvn=, the Lirger of whieti i= miikC'H- 
,Ai'..V!i (population, io,7yS), the tahsil head-quarter'. I'he 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,71,000, and fur 
cesses Rs. 44,000. The density of population, 536 persons per 
scjuare mile, is the highest in the District. On the south-west 
the tahsil is bounded by the Jumna, while the Sirs.i. flows 
through the centre. The Sengar crosses the northern portion, 
and the .Vg.ing.a rises near Shikohabad. North of the Sirsa 
the soil, though light, is very fertile; but south of this river 
It becomes .'andy and continues to deteriorate till the Jumna 
ravines are reached. The tract .-.outh of the Sirsa is irrigated 
hv the Pihiignipur branch of the Lower Ganges Lanai. When 
first i onsirueled' this work interfered with drain.age, but cuts 
have been made to improve this. In 1902-3 the cultivated 
area was iqii square miles, of which 160 were irrigated. Wells 
suppily more than half ol the irrigated area, aiul tiie canal 
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about a third. The dry tract sufifered to some extent during 
the seareity of 1S96-7, 

Mustafabad. — North-western tahsll of Mainpurl District, 
United I'rovinces, conterminou.s with the par^aria of the 
same name, lying between i-f 8' and 27° 31' N. and 78" 27 
and 78” 46' E., with an area of 318 square miles. Population 
increased from 155,253 in iSgi to 163,180 in 1901. There 
are 265 villages and only one town, which contains less than 
5,000 inhabitants. The tahsil head-quarters were formerly 
at Mustafabad, but were moved to, Jasrana in 1898. The 
demand for land revenue in igoy- q was Rs. 2,90,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 46,000. The densitv of population. 513 persons 
per square mile, is slightly above the District aveiage. Three 
risers — the Arind, Sengar, and .Sirs.i — cross the tahsll, .Sengar 
has mg two branches known as .Sengar and Senhar. A sandy 
ridge runs transversely from north-west to south-east, but most 
of the soil is a fertile loam. In the south-western half the 
wells are often brackish, and the weed baisurl (P/uchea 
lanit'fllafa) is commcm. Irrigation is supplied by three 
branches of the Lower Ganges Canal. In 1902-3 the area 
under cultivatirai was iSi square miles, of which lor were 
irrigated. Canals serve about one-fifth of the irrigated area, 
and wells suppl\- most of the remainder. 

Mainpuri Estate. — talukdari estate in the District of 
the same name. United Provinces, with an area of 89 square 
miles. The rent-roll for 1903-4 amounted to more than 
a lakh, and the revenue and cesses payable to Government by 
the estate were Rs. 58,000. The Raja of Mainpuri is regarded 
as the head of the Chauhan Rajputs in the Doab. He traces 
descent to the renowned Prithwf Raj of Delhi, who fell before 
Muhammad Ghorl in 1192. According to tradition, the Chau- 
l.aiis settled near lihungaon earlv in the fourteenth century. 
It IS probable that the Rai l’rata[). mentioned hv the Muham- 
madan historians as oi'iujning [lart of this District towards 
the ■ lose ot the filteeiith I’entun . wrs a member of the family. 
Pr.itjp aided Ilahlol l.odf in his wars with launpur and was 
contirnied in his estates. Jag.it Man, ninth in descent from 
Pratap, founded the < ity ot Mainjmrf, which was extended in 
^749 by another descendant. I luring the rule of the Oudh 
government, towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
R.ij.l was de[iri\ed of m.inv of the farms he had previou.sly 
held : but at the cession to the llritish a large tract was settled 
with him as talukdar, the estate being sometimes known .ts 
Manchana. In 1840 it was ilccided that settlement should be 
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made with the subordinate proprietors where these existed, the 
talukday receiving a certain proportion of the rental ‘ assets,’ 
but being excluded from management of the villages. The 
Raja now receives this allowance from 133 villages, while his 
zamindari estate comprises 75 villages. In the ISIutiny Raja 
Tej Singh rebelled, and the estate was confiscated and con- 
ferred on his uncle BhawanI Singh, who had contested the 
title when Tej Singh succeeded. The present Raja, Ram 
Partab Singh, is a son of BhawanI Singh. 

Bhongaon Town. — Jlead-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in iMainpurl District, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 16' N. and 79° ii' E., on a branch of the East Indian Rail- 
way, and on the grand trunk road. Population (1901), 5.582. 
According to tradition, the town was founded by a mythical 
Raja Bhlm, who was cured of leprosy by bathing in a pond 
here. It was the head-quarters of a parf^ana under Akbar, 
and a high mound marks the residence of the dw// or governor. 
Bhongaon is administered under Act XX of 1S56. with an 
income of about Rs. 1,300. It has very little trade. The 
tahs'ill school has about 70 pupils. 

Karhal Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the .same 
name in Mainpurl District, United Provinces, situated in 
27° N. and 78° 57' E., on the road from Mainpurl travn to 
Etawah. Population (1901). 6,268. The town contains a 
bazar of poor shops, but has some substantial brick-built 
houses. A Saiyid family, some of the member-, of which are 
reputed to have miraculou-, powers, resides here. The tahslli 
and dispensary are the chief pulilic buildings, Karhal is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,400. Trade is local. The tahslli school has about 90 
pupils. 

Mainpurl Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the .same name. United Provinces, situated in 27” 14' X. and 
79° 3' E., at the junction of metalled roads from Agra, 
Et.iwah, Etah, .and Fatehgarh, and on a branch of the East 
Indi.an Railway recently opened from Shikohab.ad. Population 
(1901), 19,000. The town, which lies south tif the Isan river, 
is made up of two parts, Mainpurl proper and Muhkaing.nii, 
lying re.spectively north and south of the Agra load. '1 he 
former existed, according to tradition, in tlie days of the I'.ni- 
davas, while another fdile connects an im.ige known as Main 
Deo witli the name. It -ecius to have been of no mipoitance till 
the f'hauhans migrated here from Asauli at date's r.mgmg from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth ren‘ur\. accordii'a to 'hne'et.l 
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versions. The town contains a fort, composed partly of brick 
and partly of mud, belonging to the Raja. IMuhkamganj was 
founded in 1803 by Raja Jasvvant Singh. In the Mutiny the 
place was occupied by the Jhansi rebels, who plundered and 
burnt the civil station, but were beaten off when they attempted 
to sack the town. The Agra branch of the grand trunk road 
runs through the centre and forms a wide street, lined on either 
side by shops which constitute the principal bazar. Besides 
a tahsill and dispensary, the town contains the head-quarters 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, a large sarai and grain 
market called Raike.sganj, after the Collector who built it about 
1849, and a fine .street, called Laneganj, after another Collector. 
The civil station, with the District offices and jail, lies north 
of the Isan, which is crossed by stone bridges. Mainpuri has 
been a municipality since 1866. During the ten years ending 
1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 16,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 22,000, chiefly from octroi 
(Rs. 16,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 25,000. Trade is 
mainly local, but may be expected to expand when the railway 
is opened. The place is noted for the production of articles 
of carved wood inlaid with brass wire. A steam cotton-ginning 
factory, recently opened, employs about 100 hands. The 
municipality maintains two schools and aids two others, with 
322 pupils in 1904. There are also a District and tahsill 
schools, and a Presbyterian Mission school. 

Pendhat. — Village in the Mustafabad tahsil of Mainpuri 
District, United Provinces, situated in 2 7° 2 1' N. and 78° 36' E., 
29 miles north-west of Mainpuri town. Population (1901), 
2,423. It is noted for the worship of Jokhaiya, a deity be- 
lieved by the lower classes in the Doab to have great powers. 
Jokhaiya was a Bhangl, who, according to tradition, fell 
in the war between Prithwl Raj of Delhi and Jai Chand of 
Kanauj. The shrine is vi.sited annually by thousands of pil- 
grims in the hope of obtaining offspring or an easy childbirth. 

Rapri. — Village in the Shikohabad tahsil of Mainpuri Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 26° 58' N. and 78° 36' E., 
in the Jumna ravines, 44 miles south-west of Mainpuri 
town. Population (1901), 900. The importance of Rapri lies 
in its past history. Local tradition ascribes its foundation to 
Rao Zorawar Sen, also known as Rapar Sen, whose descendant 
fell in battle against iluhammad Ghori in .\.d. i 194. Mosques, 
tombs, wells, and reser\oirs mark its former greatness; and 
several inscriptions found among the ruins have thrown much 
light on the local history. The most important of the-,e dates 
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from the reign of Ala-ud-din Khilji. Many buildings were 
erected by Sher Shah and Jahangir; and traces of the gate of 
one of the royal residences still exist, indicating that Rapri 
must at one time have been a large and prosperous town. 
Rapri has always been important as commanding one of the 
crossings of the Jumna; and a bridge of boats is maintained 
here, forming one of the main routes to the cattle fair at 
Batesar in Agra Ihistrict, which is one of the largest in the 
United Provinces. 

Shikohabad Town.— Head-quarters of the tdhsll of the 
same name in Mainpuri District, United Provinces, situated 
in 27° 6' N. and 78° 57' E., on the Agra branch of the grand 
trunk road, and 2 miles from the Shikohabad station on 
the East Indian Railway. Population (rgoi), 10,798. The 
town is said to have been first colonized by a Musalman 
emigrant from R.apri, named Muhammad, after whom it was 
called INIuhammadabad. The name was changed to Shikoh- 
abad in honour of Dara Shikoh. The Marathas held the place 
and built a fort north of the site ; but during the eighteenth 
century it often changed hands, and belonged at different times 
to the Jats, the Rohillas, Himmat Bahadur, and Oudh. The 
British obtained possession in iSoi and established a canton- 
ment south-west of the town, the garrison of which was surprised 
by a Maratha force under Fleury in 1S02, after which the troops 
were moved to Mainpuri. Besides the /ahsilu a dispensary 
is situated here. The town i.s administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,600. .Shiki fnab.ld is 
celebrated for its sweetmeats and manufacture of country 
cloth. A steam cotton gin employed about too hands in 
1904. The tahslll school has about 140 pupils and a girls’ 
school 45. 

Sirsaganj. — Village in the Shikohabad tahstl of Mainpuri 
District, United Provinces, situated in 2 7° 3’ Xh and 78" 43' E., 

6 miles north of the Bhadan station on the East Indian Railway. 
Population ( 1901), 4, 122. The village of Sirs! is purely agricul- 
tural ; but Sirsaganj, the market adjoining it, is the greatest 
centre of trade in the District. It consists of one principal 
street with a market-place called Raikesganj, after the ('olle< tor 
who improved it. Trade is chiefly in grain, cotton, and hides, 
and a -^mall cotton gin has been opened. Sirs.ig.inj i.-, .idniinis- 
tered under .\ct XX of 1S56, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,300. It cuiit.iiiis a jirimary school '.nth about 50 |iu;>il'. 

Etawah District (/Aire, 7 or It,r.i-,r). — District in r''ie i. 

Division of the L'liited Provinces, b.mg betwi_' n a.n 22' .c'.ii'* 
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27° i' N. and 78° 45' and 79° 45' E., with an area of 1,691 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Mainpurl and 
Farrukh.lbad ; on the east by Cawnpore ; on the south by 
Jalaun ; and on the west by the State of Gwalior and Agra 
District. Etawah lies entirely in the Gangetic plain, but its 
physical features vary considerably and are determined by the 
rivers which cross it. Chief of these is the Jumna, which forms 
part of the western boundary, and then flows across the western 
portion of the District to the southern boundary, where it 
separates Etawah from Jalaun. The area north-east of the 
Jumna is a level tract of extremely fertile soil, intersected 
by small rivers, the Pandti, the Arind, with its tributaries the 
Ahneya and Puraha, and the more important Sengar, with its 
tributary the Sirsa. In this area the stretch of rich cultivation is 
interrupted by patches of barren soil called usar, and by swamps 
or jhih. I'he banks of both the Sengar (in the lower reaches) 
and the J umna are high and fissured by deep ravines, increasing 
in wildne-iS and extent as the rivers flow eastward. West of 
the Jumna the character of the country changes completely. 
The river Clumbal forms part of the western boundary of the 
Diitrict, and after a winding course across part of it falls into 
the Jumna near the southern boundary, and south-west of it 
the Kuari also divides Etawah from the State of Gwalior. The 
area between the Jumna and Chambal presents, for the most 
part, a scene of wild desolati<.)n, which can hardly be equalled 
in the plains of India. In the central tract a small area of 
level upland is found ; but in the north-west and south-east the 
network of ravines which borders both the rivers meets in an 
inextricable maze. The finest view of this desolate wilderness is 
obtained from the fort at Bhareh, which stands near the junction 
of the Chambal and Jumna, and within a few miles of the junc- 
tion of the Ku.iri, Sind, and Pahuj. South-west of the Chambal 
lies a tract as inhospitable as that just described, but with 
ravines of a less precipitous nature. 

I'he District consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium, and the 
chief mineral product is kankar or limestone. This occurs 
in both nodular and block form, especially in the ravines. 
Reels of kankar obstructing the navigation of the Jumna were 
removed many years ago, when some interesting mammalian 
remains weie discovered'. 

'I'he flora is that of the plains generally. -V large jungle 
oni'c existed in the north-east, but has been largely cut down 
and cultivated, and only patches of dhak {Biitea frandasa) 

* Jcurnal, AsiiUit Soci.ty of vol. ii, p. 6:2. 
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remain. The chief trees growing wild are varieties of acacia, 
especially the babul {Acacia arabica), and the District is fairly 
well wooded. Near the town of Etilvvah a portion of the 
Jumna ravines was enclosed as a fuel and fodder reserve, hut 
this has been leased to a Cawnpore tannery as a babul planta- 
tion. Elsewhere the ravines are generally covered merely 
with grass and thorny brushwood, or are entirely bare. 

Leopards are occasionally seen in the wild tract south of Faun.i. 
tb.e Jumna, and a tiger was shot in the Resere e in the I'isher 
l-'orest in 1902. Wolves .#re becoming rare, and hog are com- 
monest near the ravines and in the jungle near the north of 
the District. The antelope and nilgai are found in the 
Doab, and ‘ ravine deer ’ (gazelle) near the rivens. Duck, teal, 
and snipe abound in the cold season. The larger rivers con- 
tain turtles, crocodiles, and the Gangetic [)or])oise, besides 
a great variety of fish. 

The climate is that of the Doab generallj’. ITom April Climate 
to the break of the monsoon hot west winds are usual, but the 
District is regarded as healthy. The annual rainfall averages 
32 inches. Only slight variations occur in different parts, but 
the north-east receives a little more than the west. Oonsidcr- 
able fluctuations are recorded from year to year. In 1S68-9 
the fall was les-, than 15 inches, while a year earlier it was 
nearly 50. 

Numerous mounds still show the ancient sites of prehistoric lloto-.y 
fort-, throughout the District, which long formed a main strong- 
hold of the Mco';. the Ishmaelites of the Upper Lto.rb. In 
their liamK it doubtless remained until after the earhest 
Muhammadan Invasion, as none of the tribes now inhabiting 
its borders has any traditions which stretch back beyond the 
twelfth century of our era. Etawah was probably traversed 
both by Mahmud of Ghazni and by Kutb-ud-dTn on their 
successful expeditions against the native ch nasties ; but the 
memorials of these events are indistinct on all local details. 

It is dear, however, that the Hindus of Et.awah succeeded on 
the whole in maintaining their independence against the 
IMusalman aggressors; tor while some ot the neighbouring 
Districts have a number of influential Muhamm.ul.m 1 olonies, 
only a thin sprinkling of Shaikhs or Saiyid.s canbi found among 
the lenitori.al families of Etawah. 'I'lii Rajputs stem to have 
occupied the 1 tistra-t during the twelfth (tiitc.r), Elaw.th 
town lies on one ot the oKl routes thirough Xortlu rn India, 
and became th.c seat of a Muhamm.rdan ^_o\erm i , but tie- 
histones teem wain notices ol raid- c ondueteO aitu \,ay!ng 
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success by the Saiyid generals against the ‘accursed infidels’ 
of Etawah. The Hindu chiefs were generally able to defend 
their country from the invaders, though they made peace after 
each raid by the payment of a precarious tribute. Early in 
the sixteenth century Babar conquered the District, together 
with the rest of the Doab ; and it remained in the power 
of the Hughals until the expulsion of Humayun. His Afghan 
rival, Sher Shah, found this portion of his dominions difficult 
to manage, and stationed 12,000 horsemen in and near the 
neighbouring pargana of Hatkant (now the Bah tahs'il in Agra 
District), who dealt out such rude measures of justice as 
suited the circumstances of the place and the people. Akbar 
included parts of Etawah in his saykCirs of Agra, Kanauj, 
Kalpi, and Erachh. But even that great administrator failed 
to incorporate Etawah thoroughly with the dominions of the 
Delhi court. Neither as proselytizers nor as settlers have the 
Musalmans impressed their mark so deeply here as in other 
Districts of the Doab. During the decline of the Mughal 
power, Etawah fell at first into the hands of the Marathas. 
The battle of Panipat disposse.ssed them for a while, and the 
I.tistrict became an apanage of the Jat garris(;n at Agra. 
In 1770 the Marathas returned, and for three years they 
occupied the Doab afresh. But when, in 1773, Najaf Khan 
drove the intruders southward, the Nawab Wazir of OuJh 
crossed the Ganges, and laid claim to his share of the spoil. 
During the anarchic struggle which closed the century, Etawah 
fell sometimes into the hands of the Marathas, and sometimes 
into those of the Wazir ; but at last the power of Oudh became 
firmly established, and was not questioned until the ces^iun 
to the East India Company in iSoi. Even after the British 
took pos>e-'.sion many of the local chiefs maintained a position 
of independence, or at lea-^t of imabordinatii m ; and it waa 
some time before the revenue officeis \entured to approach 
them with a demand for the Government dues. Gradually, 
however, the turbulent landowners were reduced to obedience, 
and industrial organization took the place of the old predatory- 
regime. The murderous practice of tkagt had been common 
before the cession, but was firmly rejiressed by the new power. 
In spite of a devastating famine in 1837, which revolutionized 
the proprietary system by dismembering the great talukas or 
fiscal farms, the District steadily improved for many years 
under the influence of settled government. The Mutiny of 
1857 interrupted for some months this progress. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Etawah two 
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days after its occurrence. Within the week, a small body of 
mutineers passed through the District and fired upon the 
authorities, upon which they were .surrounded and cut down. 
Shortly after, another body occupied Jaswantnagar, and, 
although a gallant attack was made upon them by the local 
officials, they succeeded in holding the place. On May 22 it 
was thought desirable to withdraw from Etawah town ; but 
the troup'' mutinied on their march, and it was with difficulty 
that the officers and ladie.s reached Barhpura. There they 
were joined by the first ^Gwalior Regiment, which, however, 
itself proved insubordinate on June 17. It then became 
necessary to abandon the Di.strict and retire to Agra. The 
Jhansi mutineers immediately occupied Etawah, and soon 
passed on to Mainpurl. Meanwhile many of the native officials 
proved themselves steady friends of order, and communicated 
whenever it was possible with the Magistrate in Agra. Bands 
of rebels from different quarters passed through between July 
and December, until on Christmas Day Brigadier Walpole's 
column re-entered the District. Etawah station was recovered 
on January 6, 1858 ; but the rebels still held the Shergarh 
g/tdf, on the main road to Bundelkhand, and the whole .south- 
west of the District remained in their hands. During the 
early months of 1S58 several endeavours were made to dis- 
lodge them step by step ; but the local force was not sufficient 
to allow of any extensive operations. Indeed, it was only by 
very slow degrees that order was restored ; and as late as 
December 7 a body of plunderers from Oudh. under Flro2 
^hah, entered the- District, burning- and kiliing indiscrimi- 
nately wherever they we-nt. Thc> were attacked tind defeated 
,it Harchandpur, and by the end of 1S5S tranquillity was 
completely restored. Throughout the whole of thi.s trying 
period the loyalty exhibited by the people of Etiiwah them- 
selves was very noticeable. Though mutineers were constantly 
marching through the District, almost all the nati\e officials 
remained faithful ; and many continued to guard the treasure, 
and even to collect revenue, in the midst of anarchy and 
rebellion. The principal zumindjrs also were loyal almost 
to a man. 

The 1 tistrict is rich in ancient mounds, though none has .\rc; 
been explored. Munj and Asai Khera in the Et.awah Ar/ov/have 
been identified with places visited by Mahmud of Gharni, but 
with doubtful arcura<-y tst.e Zaf.\k.\b.\d). At the latter place 
a number of lain sculptures, dated between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries, ha\e been di-icovered. Several copperplate 
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grants of Goliiiicl ( hand of Kanauj, dated early in the twelfth 
centur)-, have been found at different places. 'I'he most 
striking building m the District is the Jama Masjid at Et.vwah 
Towx, built by altering an ancient Hindu or Buddhi.st .structure. 

There are si.x towns and 1.474 villages. Population has in- 
creased considerably during the last thirty years. The number 
of inhabitants at the last four enumerations was as follows : 
(1872) 668,641, (1881) 722,371, (1S91) 727,629, and (1901) 
806,798. The Di.strict is divided into four tahslls — Etaw.vh, 
Bharthana, Bidhuna, and Auraiy.v — the head-quarters of 
each being at a p>lace of the .same name. The principal 
town is the municipality of Et.\wah, the administrative head- 
quarters of the District. 'I’he following table gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 ; — 
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>,474 

806,79!^ 

477 

r 10.9 

24,295 


About 94 per cent, of the total are Hindus and less than 
6 per cent. Musalmans, the latter proportion being the lowest 
in any District of the Doab. The ab.sence of large towns 
and the barren area in the south-west cau>e a low density. 
The inrrea-e between 1891 and 1901 was large, as the 
Di.stiict c'Cajied liom serious famine, and the number was 
augmented by immigration. .Vlnx'st the whole population 
speak A estern Hindi, the Jtrevailing dialect being Kanaujia. 

.■\mong Hindus the most numerous castes are Chamars 
(le.ither-workers and labourers), 107,000 : .Vhirs (graziers and 
culti\ators), 103,000: Brahmans, 97,000: Riijputs, 69,000: 
Kachhis (cultivators), 51,000; Lodhas (cultivators), 48,000; 
Banias, 29,000 : and Korls (weavers), 27,000. It has already 
been stated that Muhammadans form a very small part of the 
total. The princijial tribe.s are Pathans, ii.ooo, and Shaikhs 
(many of whom are de.scended from converted Hindus), 
16,000. The agricultural population forms 70 per cent, of the 
total, while 7 per cent, are supported by general labour and 
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6 per cent, by personal service.s. Brahmans and Rajputs each 
hold about one-third of the land in proprietary right. Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Ahirs occupy the largest areas a.s tenants ; but 
Kachhls and Lodhas are the best cultivators. Ahirs are the 
founders of many new hamlets, as they prefer to have waste 
land as pasturage for their cattle, and are more ready to migrate 
than most castes. 

There were uj.S native (Ihiistians in 1901, of whom 62 Christi.ii' 
were Presbyterians. The American I’resbyteuan (fhurch has "losioii!, 
had a mission here since 4863, with two out-stations. 

The District contains four natural divisions affecting cultiva- Gener.ii 
tion. The tract north-east of the Sengar is known as the pachar. 

The soil is a rich loam, interspersed with large tracts of usar dnion< 
and marshes or jKih, and jiroduces fine crops of wheat and 
sugar-cane. South-west of the Sengar, and reaching to the high 
giound in which the Jumna ravines begin, lies an area known 
as the i'A/r, the soil of which i.s a red sandy lo.im. Water is at 
a great depth, and there are no usar plains and no jhlls. The 
extension of canal-irrigation has made this the most fertile 
tract in the District, and there is now little difference between 
it and the pachar. 'I'he uplanils and ravines of the Jumna are 
called the Markka. The upland-' arc similar to the but 

the ravines are barien. .Mong the Jumna lich alluvial land 
is found in places where the rivei does not approach the high 
bank. The area between the Jumna and Chambal and 
south-west of the ( hambal. called /-In is largely uncultirated. 

^\’here the ravines do not meet, the table-laiul is composed of 
good loam. '1 he ('hambal alluvium i.- iilack soil le-'embling 
the m.lr of Bundelkhanu, and is fertile . but there is little of 
It. A here the ravines contain good soil, this is protected by 
terraces and embankments, as in the Kumaun hills. 

The tenures are those usually found in the United Province.s. chid 

Out of 4,282 ?nahals. 2,0x0 are held zamlndari and 1.232 ngrie-'h 

T, , r ■ tur.il sta- 

pa/tldari or knai) acnara ■, liut the last class 01 tenure is very tgtica an'l 

rare. The main agricultural .statistics in 1903-4 are given princip.a! 
11- -1 craps, 

below, in S(|iiare miles: — ‘ 
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The chief food-crops, with their area in square miles, in the 
same year were : wheat (179), gram (144), jowar (93), barley 
(135), and hajra (150). Cotton covered 68 square miles 
and poppy 34. 

There has been no extension of the cultivated area in the 
last thirty years. The area twice cropped has, however, nearly 
doubled, and is now about a fifth of the cultivated area. The 
cultivation of cotton and sugar has decreased, but on the other 
hand the area under maize and rice is higher than in 1872. In 
the west of the District drainage was pbstructed by the railway 
and by the Bhognipur bra.nch of the canal, but has been im- 
proved. Advance-^ under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act have 
been takeir freely m adverse seasons. Thus in the wet years 
1S90-2, R.s. 61,000 was advanced, and in the -.caicity of 1896-7 
Rs. 22,000. In ordinary years the advances are usually less 
than Rs. 1,000. About Rs. 47,000 was advanced in 1896-7 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act ; but in favourable 
seasons very few applications are received. 

The District has no particular breed of cattle or horses. No 
attempts have been made to improve the indigenous strains, 
and the best cattle are imported. The buffaloes are, however, 
rioted for milch purposes. Sheep and goats are reared in 
considerable numbers between the Jumna and Chambal, and 
have a considerable reputation in the Doab. The goats, in 
particular, are purchased and kept to give milk. 

The pachar or tract north-east of the Sengar is irrigated by 
the Etawah branch of the Lower Ganges Canal, and the ghiir 
or red soil area between the Sengar and the Jumna by the 
Bhognipur branch of the same canal. In 1903-4 canals 
irrigated 276 square miles, wells 105, and tanks and other 
'-ources 16. Wells are most common in the pachar, and are 
hardly u>ed for iirigation in the karkha or the par ,irca. 

Calcareou-. limestone or kankar i^ found in many parts of 
the District, both in nodules and in block form. The hardest 
variety is r ilitained from the ravines, where it has been washed 
free from earth. 

There are very few manufactures in the District. A little 
cotton cloth is woven in many village'., and finer kinds were 
formerly made at Etawah town, (’rude glass is made at a few 
[ilaces, and Jaswantnagar is noted for brass-work. Indigo 
is still made in 35 factories, employing about 1,700 hands; 
and 8 cotton gins, 3 of which contain presses, employ 
about 1,000. There is also a small sandal-oil factory at Sarai 
iVIahajnau. 
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Cotton, ghi, gram, and oilseeds form the principal exports. Commerc 
Much of the ghi comes from the State of Gwalior, and is sent 
to Calcutta and Bombay, while cotton is exported to Cawnpore, 

Bombay, and Calcutta. The imports are chiefly piece-goods, 
metals, drugs, and spices. There was formerly considerable 
traffic on the Jumna, but this has now ceased. Many fairs and 
markets are held in the District. 

The East Indian Railway passes through the centre of the Railway^ 
District from south-east to north-west ; and extensions to tap 
the trade of the rich tract are under consideiation. 'I'here 
are 89 miles of metalled and 443 miles of unmetalled roads, all 
of which are maintained at the cost of Local funds, though the 
former are managed by the Public Works department. The 
old imperial road from Agra to Allahabad runs through the 
District, but very little of it has been metalled. The chief 
trade route is the road from Farrukhabad to Gwalior, which 
is metalled, and good feeder roads have been made tis the 
principal railway stations. Avenues of trees are maintained 
on 305 miles. 

The District has suffered repeatedly from famine. Imme- ramine 
diately after the commencement of British rule, drought and 
hailstorms caused much distress in 1S03-4. Minor famines 
occurred m 1813-4, 1819, and 1825-6. The great famine of 
1837-S was must severely felt, and led to the breaking up of 
many large estates. In 1S60-1 and in 1S6S-9 Etawah e.scapetl 
as compared with other Distiict'. In 1877-8, though the rains 
failed almisst I'umpletely, tin, can.d commanded a large ,tiea 
and saved the harvest. Prices were higli and relief work.s were 
opened, but famine was not severe. The famine of 1898-7 
was felt in the kharka and par tracts. Relief works weie 
necessary, and the daily number on them rose to nearly 
i8,ooo in February, 1897. Revenue was remitted to the 
extent of Rs. 59,000. 

The ordinary District staff consists of a Collector, a Joint liicuiot 
Magistrate belonging to the Indian Civil Service, arid three 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. There is a tahslldar at 
the head-quarters of each tahsiL Two Executive Plngineeis 
in charge of divisions of the Lower Ganges Canal and .111 officer 
of the Opium department are stationed at Etawah town. 

There arc two regular District Munsifs ; but Etawah is in- Civil jv- 

eluded in the Civil and Sessions ludueship of hLuniruri. On an i 

. " ^ ^ cringe, 

the whole, (rune is ligiiter tlian in other Distni.ts of the .Xgia 

Division ; daco'lies .ind cattle-thcft are. howeser, connnou. 

Female infanticide wa- fornierh rife, but is rare!) suspected now 
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District of Etawah was formed at the cession in iSoi ; but 
it included large areas now in adjoining Districts, and was ad- 
ministered from Mainpuri. Many changes took place, and in 
1S24 four subdivisions were formed. In 1840 the District took 
its present shape. The first settlement of 1801-2 was based on 
the accounts of the celebrated Almas All Khan, an officer of 
the Oudh government, and it was followed by other short-term 
settlements lasting three to five years. The demand at each 
of these was based on the previous demand, and on general 
considerations, such as the area undej: cultivation and the ease 
or difficulty with which collections were made. .V large part of 
the District was held on talukdari tenures ; but many of the 
tahikdCirs gave much trouble to the administration, and .-^ome 
of them were forcibly ejected after open rebellion. The early 
settlements were oppressive, and cultivation decreased and 
tenants emigrated. The famine of 1837-8 completed the ruin 
of the talukddrs, whose estates weie settled with the resident 
cultivators. Operations were commenced on a more systematic 
principle under Regulation VII of 1822; but progress was 
extremely slow, and when the first regular settlement was 
begun in 1833 by Mr. (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence under 
Regulation IX of 1833, 100 villages had not been settled. The 
demand fixed in 1841 amounted to 13-1 lakhs, and was a 
reduction of over 10 per cent, on the previous demand. The 
next revision was made between 1868 and 1S74. The land of 
each village was classified according to its soil, and suitable rent 
rates for each class of soil were assumed. These rates were 
selected from rents actually paid, and the ‘assets’ of each 
village were calculated from them. The recorded ‘ assets ’ were 
rejected, partly as being incorrect, and partly because rents had 
not been enhanced as much as it was thought they might have 
been. The new revenue was fixed at 13-3 lakhs, which repre- 
sented 50 per cent, of the assumed ‘ assets.' At present the 
demand falls at an incidence of Rs. 1-7-0 per acre, varying from 
R.S. 1-6-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 in different parts of the District. It was 
expected that the actu.il ‘assets’ would rise to the assumed 
assets within fifteen years. The question of a revision was 
considered in lyoo, when it was decided that the .settlement 
should be extended for a further ten years, as no increase 
of revenue was expected, and the existing demand was not so 
unequal a.s to require redistribution. 

(- ollections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
are given on the next page, in thousands of rupees. 

The only municipality is that of Etawah, but five smaller 
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towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Outside these, govem- 
local affairs are managed by the District board, which had "lent. 
an expenditure of 1-4 lakhs in 1903-4, of which Rs. 64,000 
was spent on roads and btiildings. 


i 

1S80-1, 

i8qo-i. 


lQO^- 4 . 

Land revenue 

13,2s 

‘, 3.34 

i 

13*23 

Total revenue 

14,66 

18,24 

19,08 ' 

i 19*^^ 


The District Superintendent of police has a force of 4i'ohoesnl 
inspectors, 85 subordimfte officers, and 344 men, besides 
135 municipal and town police, and 1,500 village and road 
police. There are 19 police stations. The District jail con- 
tained a daily average of 231 prisoners in 1903. 

Education is not very advanced. Only 3 per cent, of the Eduastion 
population (5 males and 0-3 females) could read and write 
in 1901. The number cif public schools fell from 147 in 
1S80-1 to 119 in 1900-1 ; but the number of pupils rose from 
3,809 to 1903-4 there were 160 public schoeds 

with 6,447 pupils, of whom 294 were girls, besides 114 private 
schools with 1,214 pupils. Of the public schools, 3 are man- 
aged by Government and 107 by the District and municipal 
boards, the rest being under private management. The total 
expenditure on education was Rs. 45,000, of which Rs. 31,000 
was derived from Local funds, and Rs. 9,000 from fees. 

There are S hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation Hospa.il.- 

for 77 in-patients. The number of cases treated m 1003 was 

' ‘ ^ pensane^ 

45,000, of whom 602 Were m.-patients, and 2.700 operations 

were performed. The expenditure v.a- Rs. ii.ooo, > hiefly met 

from Local funds. 

About 25.000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccuu- 
representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of the population, '‘™- 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality. 

[C. H. T. Grosthwaite and W. E. Xeale, SettUnunt Report 
(1S75) ; District Gitsct'/ctw (1876, under revision).] 

Etawah Tahsil. — North-western tahsi! of Etawah District, 

United Province.-), conterminous with the pcirgana of the .same 
name, lying between 26° 38' and 27° i' N. and 78^ 45' and 
79° 13’ E., with an area of 426 square miles. I'opulation 
increased from 128,023 in 1891 70216,142 in 1901. There are 
353 vill.iges and two towns : El \W-\H (population. (.2.570), the 
tahsi! head-quarters, and J vswantn' \r,\R (5,405). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903 -4 was Rs. 3. 1 S.ooo. and for resse^ 

Rs. 51,000. rhe dens’tyof po'pulation. 507 [lersons per se-uare 
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mile, is a little above the District average. The iahsll contains 
portions of the four natural tracts found in the District. North- 
east of the Sengar river lies the pachar, a fertile loam tract 
which, however, contains marshes and patches of barren land 
or ustxr. A tract called ghar lies south of the Sengar, with 
a soil which, though lighter, is very fertile when irrigated. The 
Jumna ravines, known as karkha, and the area between the 
Jumna and Chambal, called par, are generally barren and there 
is little alluvial land. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 221 square miles, of which 96 were irrigated. The 
Etawah and Bhognipur branches of the Lower Ganges Canal 
supply more than half the irrigated area, and wells most of 
the remainder. 

Bharthana. — Central tahsil of Etawah District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 26° 30' and 26° 59' N. and 78° 59' and 79° 21' 
E., with an area of 416 square miles. Population increased 
from 169,979 in 1891 to 191,141 in 1901. There are 300 
villages and two small towns: Lakhna (population, 3,771) and 
.\herlpur (3,144). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,07,000, and for cesses Rs. 51,000. The density of 
population, 459 persons per square mile, is slightly below the 
District average. The tahsil is divided by the rivers Sengar, 
Jumna, and Chambal into four tracts. North of the Sengar lies 
a fertile area called pachar, intersected by tw'o smaller streams, 
and containing some large areas of barren land and marshes. 
Irrigation is provided by the Etawah branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal. South of this river the soil is red in colour and 
sandy in nature. Owing to the depth of the spring-level, irriga- 
tion was formerly difficult ; but the Bhognipur branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal now serves this area, which is called ghar. 
The tract bordering on the Jumna, called karkha, and the area 
south of it, known as par, are intersected by ravines, but have 
a fair area of alluvial soil, or kachhar, on the banks of the river. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 213 square miles, 
of which 103 were irrigated. Canals supply six-sevenths of 
the irrigated area, and wells most of the rest. 

Bidhuna.— North-eastern tahsil of Etawah District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 26'' 38' and 26° 57' N. and 79° 20 and 79° 45' 
E., with an area of 433 square miles. Population increased 
from 187,530 in 1891 to 206,182 in 1901. There are 413 
tillages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,68,000, and for cesses R-. 60,000. The density of 
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population, 476 persons per square mile, is almost exactly 
equal to the District average. The tahsil lies north of the 
river Sengar, and consists of a fertile area of rich soil, inter- 
rupted only by marshes and patches of barren land. On the 
north it is crossed by the Pandu 7 and two small streams, the 
Puraha and Ahneya, unite and then join the Arind, which also 
flows across it. This is the most fertile tahsil in the District. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 204 square miles, of 
which 1 16 were irrigated. A distributary of the Cawnpore 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies the north of the 
tahsil, and the Etawah branch of the same canal the southern 
portion. Canals Serve nearly half the irrigated area, and wells 
most of the remainder. 

Auraiya. Tahsil. — Tahsil of Etawah District, United Pro- 
vinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying 
between 26° 22' and 26° 41' N. and 79*^ 3' and 79° 39’ E., with 
an area of 416 square miles. Population increased from 1 72,097 
in 1891 to 193,333 •f' 1901. There are 408 villages and two 
towns: Phaphund (population, 7,605) and Auraiy.\ (7,393), the 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,31,000, and for cesses Rs. 53,000. The density of 
population, 465 persons per square mile, is a little below the 
District average. The tahsil is divided into four tracts by the 
rivers Sengar, Jumna, and Chambal. Most of it is included in 
the ghar, an area lying between the Sengar and Jumna. This 
has a light sandy soil, which is, however, fertile where irrigated, 
and it is cro>sed by the Bhognipur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal. North of the Sengar the land is richer and is irrigated 
chiefly from wells. The high land bordering on the Jumna is 
intersected by ravines and is generally barren, while south of 
the Jumna the soil is poor and gravelly, except near the rivers, 
where some good alluvial land is found. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 238 square miles, of which 82 were 
irrigated, almost entirely from canals. 

Auraiya Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Etawah District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 28' 
N. and 79° 31' E., 42 miles from Etawah town. It lies on the 
old imperial road from Agra to Allahabad, at the point where 
this is crossed by the metalled road from Jalaun to Debiapur- 
Phaphund station on the East Indian Railway. Population 
(1901), 7,393. The town is said to have been founded earl) 
in the sixteenth century, .ind contains some Hindu temples 
dating from a little later, and two mosques built by a Rohilla 
governor in the eighteenth century. It also po'Si,seS Some 
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good sarais, a fine market-place called Humeganj, after a 
former Collector, and a dispensary. It is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,500. Trade 
is increasing, especially with Gwalior and Jalaun, and the 
bazar has recently been extended towards the south. There 
is one cotton gin, employing 200 hands in tgo3, and a second 
was completed at the end of that year. The town school has 
about 200 pupils, and an aided primary school 25. 

Etawah Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the .same name in the United Provinces, situated in 26° 46' 
N. and 79° i' E., on the East Indian Railway, and at the 
junction of the road from Farrukhabad to Gwalior with the 
old imperial road from .\gra to .Vllahnlt-td. Population (igoi), 
42.570, of whom 28,544 are Hindus and t2,742 Musalmans. 
The city dates back to a ()eriod before the Musalman 
conquest, but nothing is known of its early history. It became 
the seat of a Muhammadan governor, and was repeatedly 
attacked and plundered in the troublous times after the death 
of Firoz Shah Tughlak, when its Hindu chief raised the 
standard of revolt. Under Akbar it was the chief town of a 
pargana and is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl as possessing 
a brick fort. A century later Etawah was famous as a bank- 
ing and commercial centre ; but in the eighteenth century 
it suffered much from Rohilla and afterwards from Maratha 
raids. For its later history and events of the Mutiny, see 
Et.Iw.vh District. The Jama Ma.sjid is a fine building 
constructed from a Hindu temple, with a massive front or 
propylon resembling those of the great mosques at Jaunpur. 
There are also some fine Hindu temples and bathing ghats, 
and a great mound with a ruined fort. The town is situated 
among the ravines of the Jumna, to the banks of which the 
suburbs extend. Humeganj, a handiome square, called after 
a former Collector, Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., contains the public 
buildings and forms the centre of the city. It includes a 
market-place, tahslll, mission-house, police station, and male 
and female hospitals. The Hume High School, built chiefly by 
private subscriptions, and one of the first to be founded in 
the United Provinces, is a handsome building. The north 
and south sides of the square form the principal grain and 
cotton markets. The civil station lies about half a mile north 
of the town. Besides the ordinary District staff, two Executive 
Engineers and an officer of the Opium department have their 
head-quarters here. Etawah is also the chief station of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in the District. 'I'he muni- 
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cipality was constituted in 1864. During the ten years ending 
1901, the income averaged Rs. 37,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 36,000. .In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 55,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 41,000) ; and the e.xpenditure was Rs. 59,000. 
There are no important manufactures, but cotton cloth is woven, 
and the town is noted for a special sweetmeat. In 1903 seven 
cotton gins and presses employed 805 hands. Ttade consists 
largely in the export of ghh gram, cotton, and oilseeds. The 
municipality maintains four schools and aids eight others, 
with a total attendance of S14 pupils in 1904. 

Jaswantnagar. — Town in the District and faJis'iI of Etawah, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 53' N. and 78° 53' E., on 
the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 5,405. The 
town is named after Jaswant Rai, a Kayasth from Mainpurf. 
who settled here in r 715. A small Hindu temple west of the 
town was occupied on iMay 19. 1857, by mutineers of the 3rd 
Native Cavalry ; during a bold attempt to dislodge them, 
the Joint Magistrate was wounded in the face. The town 
was once a municipality, but is now administered under .Vet 
XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,800. There 
is a con.siderable trade in yarn, cattle, country produce, 
and English piece-goods, besides an export of ghl and of 
khania cloth, which is largely manufactured. Ornamental 
brassware is also made here, articles for religious use by 
Hindus being chiefly produced. The town school has about 
1 15 pupils, and there is a branch of the American Presby- 
terian Mission. 

Phaphfind. — Town in the .Viiraiya fiihll of Etawah Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in aid 36' N. and 79" 28' E. 
36 miles south-east of Etilwah town. Population (1901), 7,605. 
The town was a place of some importance before British rule, 
but it declined during the eighteenth century. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of a tahsil, and is still the re.sidence of 
a Munsif, and contains a dispensary. The tomb and mosque 
of a celebrated saint, Shah Bukhari, who died in 1549. attract 
about 10,000 pilgrims annually. Pbaphund is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,000. 
q'here is little trade. The town school has about 200 pujiiN, 
and a girls’ school about 30. 

Etah District {Eta ). — District in the -Vgra Divisum of the 
United i’nninces, King between 27' t.8' and jS' 2' N. and 78 
11' and ~gf 17' E., with .an area of 1,737 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the ri\er G urges, separating it fn.n; 
Budaun , on the west by Ailg.irh, Muttra, and Agra: on the 
! .p. [, H h 
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south by Agra and M.iinpurl ; and on the east by Farrukhabad, 
Bordoriiig on the (janges lies a broad stretch of alluvial land, 
knowii as the tnrai, reaching to the old high bank of the river. 
Below this is the stream called the Burhiganga, or old bed of 
the Cranges, which had become blocked in places bv spits of 
sand, but has been deepened and straightened lay the Irrigation 
department, and now carries off drainage. The re.st of the 
District is situated in the upland plain of the Doab. and its 
physical features depend chiefly on the rivers which cross it 
from north-west to south-east. The largest of these is the 
K.\li N.vdi (E.vst), or Kalmdri, as it is generally and more 
corrertl} called in this District. It has a deep and well-defined 
channel, hut occa.sionaliv brings down disastrous floods. I'he 
other rivers are tlie Isan, .Vrind, and Sengar (also called the 
Isan here), which are dry in the hot season. The central 
tract contains a few marshes or JhAs. 

The District consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium ; and 
kankar or calcareous limestone, and saline efflorescences on 
the soil, are the only minerals found. 

The flora presents no peculiarities. Trees and groves are 
comparatively scarce ; the mango, nlm (Meha Azadirachta), 
tamarind, and jdmiin {Eugenia Jambolana) are perhaps the 
commonest trees. 'I'he only jungle is composed of dhak 
(Butea frondnsa) or babul {Acacia arabica). The reeds found 
in the tarai are used e.xtensively for thatching and for 
making rope. 

Etah was formerly noted for sport, and hog and antelope 
are still fairly common. Wild cattle have now become verv 
rare, and the improvements to the Burhiganga have lessened 
the attractions for wild-fowl. Wolves are occasionally seen, 
and jackals, though occurring in many [larts, are compara- 
tiwly rare. 

The absence of large marshes and the common occurrence 
of b.irren areas and sandy soil, together with the facilities for 
drainage, make the climate of Etah, e.xcept south of the Kali 
Nadi, dry and healthy ; but dust-storms are frequent in the 
hot se.ison. In winter the cold is sometimes inten.se, though 
frost IS rare. The annual rainfall fur the District averages 
29 inches, varying from 25 in the Jalesar tahsii in the west, 
to 34 in the -Miganj tahsll in the east. 

'I'he early history of the District is altogether uncertain. 
.\n( lent mounds along the Kali Nadi point to the presence of 
important towns early in the Christian era. Tradition savs 
that Ahirs ami Bhars were followed by Rajputs, and the 
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District must have formed part of the kingdom of Kanauj. 
When that great state was conquered by Muhammadans, Etah 
came under ^^uslim rule, and wa'< governed from Koil, Tiiana, 
or Kanauj. Patirdi, in the nortli of the 1 tistrict. was the 
principal town : and it was \isite<l by Ghiyas-iid-din Balban 
about 1270, who chastised tiu lauless [leas.mtiv in the 
neighbourhood, and h ft a g.irnson to kci p opi n the ro.ids .ind 
piotert r.ir.o’aiis and merchants. Constant expeditions verc 
requradl in Liter vears, and in tlu fiiti 1 nth ( r'lnury the I 'istrict 
suffered from the struggle between Delhi and faiinpur. b- ing 
taken and retaken by the rival armie.s. Balilol Lodi dued at 
Sakit in iqSg from wounds inflicted in a battle with the 
Rajputs. Under Akbar. raids against the refractory Hindus 
continued, and in the eighteenth century the 1 district fell into 
the hands of the Bangash Xawabs of Farrukhab.ld ; but even 
these ne\ cr obtained a firm hold. Later it was sh.ircd between 
the Xawab of Oudh ;\nd the Xawab of Farrukhjliu!. .uid was 
acquired hv the British in iRor-2. when the present area was 
di.stributed among the .surrounding I'istricts. After many 
territorial changes a subdivision w;is formed in 1^45. on 
account of the lawlessness of the outlying portions, which 
included most of the present Ihstrict : and Utah became a 
separate charge in 1S56. 

The succeeding vi.'ar saw the outbreak at Mi erut which 
quickly develop! d into the Mutiny of 1S57. As soon as the 
troops m garrison at Er.di iveeived inteH'genco of the reiolt at 
Aligarh, the wh. A- b.'idt left tlv s* jL 'ii with' 'U’. any distai 1 sini’e. 
-As thei'r. wa, no pL;. 1 of stn n.,:!. m t'- e toun and. no foo .■ ugli 
whieli to (Lfcndi it. the M.i-i'ttat'' found it ntCess.u", to with- 
draw until the mutineers from Mainpuri and Eitawah had passed 
through. -After a gallant but unsucces.sful attempt to hold 
Kasganj, the whole District was abandoned on June 7. and 
the ofFicer.s reached -Agra in safety. Damar fliiigh, Raja of 
Etah. then set himself up as an independent ruler in the south 
of the 1 hstrii t. -\s usual, however, ri\al 1 laimants aripeared in 
various riuarters , and towards the etii! of July the rf-bel X’awjb 
of Farrukh-lbld t'sok prai'tiial [loss. ssion of the eountrv for 
sonii months. ( )n the approai li of Gem r.d Gn .atiu d's ' oluinn 
from Delhi, the n beL n tin-d, am! Mr Goiks w.is apjiointed 
.kpocit' Goinnii'sioner for Frail .ind .Mig.irh. Tin- toia c at his 
dispo., d, IsnvLver. was (put' insuttu lont to n-st in oidior, and 
the ribe's still (si'-tinui d to ho'.’l K'sgani It was not tid 
]>e<einliir 15 that ( oL.m ’ <eiio-i. 1 o’umn .at. a Lad tiie 
rebels at Gangiri in -\l:.-arh Distrs .c.id aft-'i totahy routing 
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them, occupied Kasganj. By the middle of 1S5S order was 
completely restored, and peace has not since been disturbed. 

The District contains several ancient sites, though these have 
not been fully explored. Atranji Khera and Bilsar have at 
different times been identified with the Pido-shan-na visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century'. At Bilsar were found 
two pillars with inscriptions of Kumara Gupta, dated in .x.d. 
415-6 \ The village of Nuh Khera has extensive mounds 
containing relics of the Buddhist period, and it is still re- 
garded by several of the gipsy tribes as their head-quarters. 
Patiali, Sarai Aghat, and Sorox are other places of great 
antiijuity, while the chief Muhammadan buildings are found 
at M-VR.chr.v and .Sakit. 

There are 18 towns and 1,466 villages in the District. 
Population has fluctuated considerably in the last thirty years. 
The number of inhabitants at the last four enumerations was 
as follows: (1872) 829,118, (1881) 756,523, (1891) 701,679, 
and (1901) 863,948. The great decrease between 1872 and 1S91 
was due to the deterioration of the land owing to flooding about 
1SS4 ; but there is some reason to believe that the figure for 
1872 was over-estimated, and it is probable that the population 
did not alter much between 1872 and iSSi. There are four 
tahsils — Et.\h, Kasg.vnj, AlIg.vn'j, and J.vles.vr — the head- 
quarters of each being at a place of the same name. The 
principal towns are the municipalities of Kasg.xn’J, Jalesar, 
SoRON, and Etah, the District head-quarters, and the ‘ noti- 
fied area’ of Mar.vhra. The following table gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 ; — 


7 ahsil 

T i 

N umber of 
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c i S-i 
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^ rt 9. 0 
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Etah 

492 

4 

4'>,4 

259.773 i 528 

+ 14-4 

6,160 

Kajganj . 

492 

6 1 

46R 

265,-2i6 ; 539 

+ 3 S -4 

6,016 

AUganj . 

526 

6 I 

VA) 

205.560 1 391 

-f :6-9 

2.900 

Jalesar . 

-7: 

3 i 

I 

126 

* 

f 33’399 , 5 '^^ 

+ 10-2 

3 ’ 5^7 

District total 

'■rS 7 ; 

i 

is 1 

1,406 j 863.948 1 4(97 

+ 23-1 

18,643 


Hindu.s form 88 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 
nearly 1 1 per cent. The density of population is about 
the same as that of the surrounding Districts, but the rate of 

' A. Cunningham, Archaeolo^cal Suivey A'r/tir/j. vol. 1, p. 269. and 
vol. xi, p. 13. » J, py Fittl, Gt/^ia InSLiipiiuns. p. 42. 
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increase between i8gi and 1901 was the highest in the United 
Provinces. This was due to recovery after previous bad seasons 
due to flooding. Western Hindi is spoken by almost the entire 
population, the prevailing dialect being Braj. 

The most numerous castes among Hindus are : Chamars Ca>tL> and 
(leather-workers and labourers), r 14.000: Ahlrs (graziers and 
cultivators), S8,ooo : Lodhas (cultivators). SS.ooo ; Rajputs, 

80,000 : Plrahnians, 63.000 ; and K.lchhis (cultivators'), 6a, 000. 
d’ht District contains several gangs of wantlering tribes, such as 
Hahura.s and Xats. Among Muhammadans arc found Shaiklis. 

15,000; Pathans, 12,000; Fakirs, 7,000; and R.ajputs, 6,000. 

The agricultural population forms nearly 69 per cent, of the 
total — a high proportion. Rajputs, Brahmans, and Kayasths 
are the principal landholders, while Rajputs, Brahmans. 

Lodhas, Ahirs, and Kachhis are the chief cultivators. 

Of the 4.26S native Christians in iqoi. more than 3,700 were Chroti.-in 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission, to which these aui’S'ens. 
belong, is controlled from Agra, each fahsll forming a circuit. 

The American Presbyterian Church commenced work in the 
District in 1843, but has only recently aiipointed a minister 
here. There are also branches of the Church Missionary Society 
at Soron and K.tsganj. 

The District compri.^es three natural tracts, d'he ta>-ai. General 
lying between the flanges and its old high bank, .south of the 
Eurhiganga, contains rich lertile s<.iil m its lower parts, while dition-. 
the higher riilgi-s are b.tre sand. It is i. specially liable to 
injurs from flooiK or from waterlogging, llefwet n the Burhi 
gang1 and the Kali Xadi lii s an .iiea wliuh cocsi^r^ of a light 
.sandy .soil, flanked bv strips of high s.imly uplands near the 
rivers, but changing near the centre to loam and barren ftSLir. 

This tract .also has suffered much in the past from waterlogging, 
and, where cultivation is relaxed, from the growth of the grass 
called A’i 7 /:s (SacLhanim s/'ontaneitm). Along the south bank 
of the K.ill XadI stretches another line of high sandv soil, 
be vond which i.s a rich ))lain of fertile loam inters[)ersed with 
ilsar plains. 

I'he tenures are those usuallv f nind in the United Provinces. Cluci 
Cut of 2.500 about 1,500 are z,tmlndari .and 1,000 

pattidiiri or hluuyachiird. the l.ist d.iss being vers few in t.siu, .snd 
number. The main agricultural statistii s for 181)8-9* are I *“’■*-''("**! 
given in tin? tab'e on the next page, in square miles. * 

'I’he areas in s.-gaare miles under the principal tood-cn.ps in 
the same year were: wheat (332), b.irley (147'). f'djra (1401, 

* J atcr tC'irL- an, ’’.ct .".a.lal'.c, mu ig t'> - itl-.mer.t ..p'.i.'.ee.o. 
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jozjdf (123), niai/e (113), and gram (99). Cotton occupied 
4,S jiiiiare miles, sugar-cane 27, indigo 23, and poppy 12. 



Total. 

Cultuafo'i. 

Irrif;;atC‘i 

Cuiti'.able ! 

V'.T'stC ] 

Ltah 

442 

274 

I 7 I 

4 ' 

Kasi^a’ij 


.347 

I oS 

76 ! 

Aipi,^anj 


-•'<7 

'•'5 

134 

Jaleaar 


14S 



Total 

1.737 

1,056 

4.V1 

266 ! 


There has been some improveme^nt in agricultural methods 
during the last tliirty years. This lias chiefly taken the form 
of an incre-a'c in the double-ciO[iped area. Wheat has largely 
taken the place of barle_\, and mai/e is more extensivcl}’ grown. 
The cultiv.ition (;f indigo largely extended at one time, but 
is now jiractically non-existent. A most important change has 
been the opening of the Fatehgarh branch of the Upper Ganges 
Canal, accompanied by the im]>rovenient of drainage through- 
out the Ilistrict. The cultivators take athances n.adil) under 
the .Vgiiculturists’ Loans Act in adverse .scu.sons, w lu tlier wet 
or dry ; more than 1 lakhs was lent between iSqt and 1904. 
The amciunt lent under the Land Improvement .\ct was only 
Rs. 90,000, nKrre than half of which was advanced in 1S96-7. 

The breed of cattle is of the ordinary inferior t\pc found 
throughout the r)oab ; but in the Jalesar tahsU the animals 
are a little better. An attempt has been matle to inqa'ove the 
breed of horses and ponies, and since 1894 a Government 
■•itallion has been kojit. I'rivate persons also maintain two 
good stallions. The sheep and goats are inferior. 

In the iarcii irrigation is ii.sualiy unm:ces-.ary, tliough ivelL 
can hi n .idi’y made when r./puired. 'I'lu rest ni t!u- Li'trict 
1- served, iiv the i'a'.eli^arh and 11 . 'A,. r l.-r.meb.es of ihe Lower 
G.inge-s Canal, .me! by th-- Cawnpore and htawah Isranelies of 
the I ['per GciUges ( anal. Pile m.jn ehannel of the Lower 
( langt ,s C.ui.i! 1 rosses the Kail Xadf at X.idr.ii, near Kasganj, 
l)\ a iii.iunifli i-nt ailue-'luct which was ( arrieel awav hv a flood 
in iSS^. hut h.is been nJuiilt. WPlLs can he made in the 

whole ot this tiact, e\' i-pt in tile high sand} ridges near the 

rivers, h-ut .ire otten of little Use where the suhsoil is sandy. 
Ill 1902 3 the total area irrig.itcd w.is 4(11 sipiare miles, ot 
wlvK h wells supplieel 254, canaL lyCi. tanks or jhils iS, and 
rivers 13. In drv years tiie rivers are Useei more extensively. 

Bloek kdf’/c.jr or rah areous limestone is found in tin 

uplands, ami the noelubir form oecurs in all [-arts of the 
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Di'^trict. Saltpetre, salt, and sulphate of soda are found in 
saline efflorescences. 

The chief Industrie', carried on are cotton-weaving, sugar- Arts and 
refining, glass-making, aiul the preparation of saltpetre and 
sulphate of soda. Cotton is woven as a hand industry all 
over the iJistrir t. Sugar refineries conducted by native 
methods are found chielly in the towns near the tarji, where 
sugar-eane is largely grown. About 250 fai torii s prepare 
crude saltpetre, the average out-turn at e.tcli being ap[)ro\i- 
iiiately loo maunds. There are also eight refineries, whuh 
produce an annual out-tuTn of nearly S,ooo niaund.s id' refined 
saltpetre. Sulphate of soda is made at about So factories, 
each producing 200 maunds annually. In 1903 a cotton 
press employed 128 hands, and three cotton gins 795 hands. 

Five other factories have been opened since. 

Etah has a considei able export trade m tigriculturtil pruiluce. Commerce 
Cotton, wlieat, barley. [luKes. millet, opium, and 'Ugar .ire the 
chief Items : but salt[)etre and country glass are also e.xporled. 

'I'he imports include [liece-goods, metals, and salt. Most of 
the foreign traffic is carried by the railway, but a great deal 
passes b) road to and from the adjacvnt l>istrict'. 'I'here is 
a little traffii on the c.m.il with .Migarh. M.unpuri. and 
(.’awnpore. K.jsganj and Jalesar are the chief tiavling eenires, 
and Soron is noted as a pkiee of pilgrimage. 

The Ca\vnpore-.\i hhne-r.i R.iilw.iy ero'-'e' the L>istriet from RcuIw.t-- 
eist to wc't. branch line. 1 onnecting K.tsganj with Soron ' 

on the l;url'ip_.uig.l. meet' at the Litter pi.U'e a bi.tneh of tile 
R' ihilkli.ind and Kumaun R.ifvvav. v .u :i p.i", ' a, 1.," tiie 
< kingc-' to Lidilalin .•.lui Rare! i\. 1 lie R.i't illone, Rallw.iV 

p.is.ses close to the- Western bonier of the Jale'.ir < 'IC!. The 
total length of metalled roads is 140 mile.s, and of unmcta'led 
roads 48S miles. The metallevl roads are all in charge of the 
Public Works defiartnieiit ; but the cost of m.iint.unmg 87 nules 
Is eli.irged to the Itistrict board. whi< h is also in i ti.ugi ot 
tile umiietalled ro.ids. .\vcnues of trei s are maint.iined on 
i()5 miles. flic gr.ind trunk ro.id passc' through the I fstrii t 
troin .soufh-e.ist to north-west, and oth, r metalled ncids lead 
1) .\gra, .Mutna, .M.unpun. .ind to tin < laiigi 

1 he nieinorv of the i.inmus of 1783 gaud o! i So ; long r-'n.tr'c. 
siuvuedin this I lisirii t. In 1.S37 S lannne w.is .lo.iin s. \ , ro, 

.uiil main duMiii' 1 uri.-il in spa, oiTciiol ii!.„.i'U'e', w hii thi 
pill es of ail giaai doji, lei. 1 he iv \t gieat l.uniui o, 1 urr, d 111 
iSoo-i. and W..S kno-,,n l" tli- j'.i'.inirv b\ t'm _''apf 1 ir, . 
ot ‘seven n't; iaainu, as tlie > heap_'t 1 1 si .Icl .u t'l i.i .. oi 
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seven seers per rupee. In 1S6S-9 the District e.scapcd from 
famine, though visited by drought and scarcity ; and in 1S77-8 
canal-irrigation saved a large area of the crops, but distress 
was felt among the crowd.s of immigrants who poured in from 
the tract.s .south of the Jumna. Before the next famine of 
1S96-7 canal-irrigation had been largely extended, and, though 
relief work.s were opened, the numbers who came to them 
were .small. 

The Collector is assi.sted by a member of the Indian Civil 
■Service (when available) and by four Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. -V teihsildar is stationed at the head- 
quarters of each tahsU. 

There are three Munsifs, and the whole District is included 
in the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judge of Aligarh, 
sessions cases being usually tried by the Additional Judge. 
Crime is very heavy in Etah, and murders, dacoities, and 
cattle-thefts are common, besides the more ordinary offences. 
Cases under the Opium and Excise Acts are also frequent 
Female infanticide was formerly rife, but no portion of the 
population is now under surveillance. 

The nucleus of the District was formed out of the .surround- 
ing Districts in 1845, and its early fiscal history belongs to 
Farrukhabad, Budaun, Aligarh, and .Mainpurl. The earliest 
settlements after acquisition by the British were for short terms, 
and were based merely on a con.sideration of the previou.s 
demands and a rough estimate of the condition of villages. 
The first regular settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 
was carried out in the Districts named above before Etah 
became a separate unit, and the revenue assessed was about 
7-2 lakhs, excluding the Jalesar ta/isA, which was added later. 
A subsequent revision was made at first by various Collectors, 
in addition to their ordinary District work, and later by 
settlement offit ers. between t863 and 1873. d'he methods 
adopted varied, but agreed in selecting rates of rent for each 
class of soil, and valuing the ‘assets’ at these rate.s, modified 
by the circuni.stanees of individual villages. The demand so 
fixed amounted to 9-3 lakhs. In 1879 the Jalesar iahsU was 
transferred from Agra to this District, the revenue on which 
amounted to 2-1) lakh.s. After heavy rainfall in 1S84-6 there 
".IS gre.it deterioration in the tarai and central tract, and a 
large area fell out of cultivation and became overgrown with 
kdns (Saeehannn s/'ontaiieum). Bv 1893 the revenue had 
been reduced by R.s. 57,000. The late.st revision was made 
between 1902 and 1905. Although the revenue was slighilv 
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raised to 12-4 lakhs, much relief has been afforded by a re- 
distribution of the demand, which now amounts to 48 per cent, 
of the net ‘assets.’ Collections on account of land revenue 
and total revenue have been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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There are four municipalities — K. v.sc.axj, JalfsAR, Sorox, Loc.iI •-tl 
and Etah — and one ‘notified area,’ M.arahra, besides 

mcnt. 

thirteen towns administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond 
the limits of these, local aftairs are managed by the Distrit t 
hoard, which had an income of Rs. 96,000 in 1904-4. chiefly 
from rate.s. The e.xpenditurc on roads and buihhngs was 
Rs. 51,000. 

There are i 7 police-stations ; and the District Superintendent Polico 
of police commands a force of 4 inspectors, 83 subordinate 
officers, and 322 men, besides 200 municipal and town police, 
and over 1,500 rural and road prilice. The I'tistrict jail 
contained a daily average of 267 prisoners in 1903, 

Etah takes a low place as regard.s literacy, and in 1901 only EiUic-rf.oi 
2-2 per cent, of the population (3-8 males and 0'2 females) 
could read and write, d'he number of public schools fell from 
T55 in 18S0--1 to 139 in 1900-1 : but the number of pupils 
increased from 4.306 to 4.5S5. In 1903-4 there were 229 
public schools with 7,170 pu[)ils, of whom 620 were girls, 
bcsid.es 129 private schools with 1.314 pufiils. .Most of the 
schools are primary ; three are managed by Government, and 
136 by the District or municipal boards. Out of a total 
expenditure on education of Rs. 34,000 in 1903-4, Local 
funds contributed Rs. 28,000 and fees Rs. 2,500. 

I'here are 10 hospitals and dispensarie.s, with accommoda- Ho^pit.iU 
tion for 90 in-patient.s. In 1903 the number of ca.ses 
treated was 76.000, of whom 800 were in-patient^, and 2.600 ' '' 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. it, 000, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

.\bout 30.000 persons were siirccssfully vai cin.itcd in 
1003 -4. representing a proportion of 35 pi r i.ooc of population. 

Win inalion is conipuLory only in the municip.d.ities, 

I ,S ( ). 1). Ridsd-ile, S'-tHcnunt Kt/'i'ri (1,8731, District 
Gazetteer (1870, under revision),' 

Etah Tahsil. — (fentra! ta/isi! of Etah Di-tru t. United 
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Provinces, comprising the pari^anas of Etah-Sakit, Sonhar, 
anil Marahra, and lying between 27° 20' and 27° 47 X. and 
7S' 25' and 78 50’ E., with an area of 492 s(|uare miles. 

Population increased from 227,030 in 1S91 to 259,773 in 
I go I. There are 463 villages and four towns, the largest of 
which are Etah (population, 8,796), the District and tahsll 
head-quarters, and Marahra (8,622). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,06,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 66,000. The density of population, 528 persons per 
square mile, is above the District average. This tahsll is 
bounded on the north and east by the Kali XadI, while the 
Isati flows acioss the southern [lortton. A small alluvial tract 
lies on the bank of the Kali XadI, from which a gentle slope 
leads to the upl.ind aiea. d'he edge of the slope is sandy, 
but most of the tahsll is a fertile area which, however, tends 
to become sandy in the cast and is interspersed with stretches 
of barren iisar land. Ample irrigation is afforded by the 
main channel of the Lower Ganges Canal and its Bewar 
branch, and by the Gawnpore and Etawah branches of the 
L'pper Ganges Canal. Tlie Irrigation department has done 
much to improve the drainage. In 1898-9 the area under 
cultivation was 274 sejuare miles, of which 171 were irrigated. 
Wells supply more than double the area served by canals. 

Kasganj Tahsll. — Northern of Etah District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of LIlai, Bilr.am, Pachlana, 
Soron, Sidhpura, Sahavvar-Karsana, and Faizpur-Badaria, and 
l>ing between 27° 33' and 28“^ 2' X. and 78' 29' and- 78' 59' 
E., with an area of 492 square miles. Population increa.-<ed 
from 191,025 in 1891 to 265,216 in igoj. There are 46S 
villages and six towns, the Urgest of which are Ka-,ijAN‘j (popu- 
lation, ig.o.SO). the head-quartens, SoRox (12.175;, 

.8.vh.\w ar (5.079). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,91,000, and for ce-'Ses Rs. 44.000. The new settle- 
ment will raise the demand lor rerenue to Rs. 3,26,000, and 
for cesses to Rs. 53.000. The density of population, 539 
i'ersons per square mile, is above the District average. Popu- 
lation increased liy nearly 28 per cent, between 1891 ami 1900, 
a higher rate of increase than in any other tahs/l in the United 
Provinces, 'fhe tahsll is hounded on the north-east by the 
G.inges anil on the south-west by the Kali X.iili. It thus lies 
entirely in the tarai and in the central doab, which are the 
most precarious tracts in the District. Heavy rain in 1884 (1 
led to extensile waterlogging, and the land which fell out of 
cultivation was overgrown with klins {Saccharum spontajiemn ). 
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Extensile reductions of revenue were made, and, to prevent 
further deterioration, the drainage was improved. The Burhi- 
ganga, which lies below the old high hank on the southern 
edge of the tiJrai, has been deepened and straightened. In 
189S-9 the area under cultivation was 347 si[uare miles, of 
which loS were irrigated. The ta>-ai is so moist that irrigation 
IS not UsUall}’ reijuired. and the upland area is served by 
the Lower (ianges Canal and its lalehgarh branch. Wells 
supply abuin, half the irrigated area. 

AHganj Tahsll. — Eastern iahfil of Etah Distiict, United 
Provinces, comprising the farganas of Azamnagar, Barna. 
Patiali, and Xidhpur, and lying between 27° 19' and 27“^ 54’ X. 
and 78’ 52' and 79° 17' E., with an area of 526 square miles. 
Population increased from 161,994 in 1891 to 205,560 in 1901. 
There arc 379 villages and six towns, the largest of which is 
Ailo.tNT ([lopulation. 5,835), the UshstI head-quarters. The 
demand tor land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,11,000, and for 
Cesscs Rs. 38,000. I’he new settlement has raised the demand 
for revenue to Rs. 2,29.000. The density of population. 391 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District. The 
Ganges teirnis the noithern boundary and the Kali Xadi the 
southern, and the A?/«r/ thus lies entirely in the most pree'arious 
tract in the District. Bordering on the Ganges is a low area of 
alluvial land, stretching u|) to the old high bank of the river, 
below which the Biirhiganga, uhiih has been deepened and 
straightened, indic.ttes the (dd lied. The bank- of the Ganges 
and K.tli Xadi are boih m.nked b\ samh ndU'---. .md wiieie- the 
rive-r^ a[qio'.uli eacli oihti rhe ip.iit -.i il ui.uo-.t iiu-eis. In the 
east Is louiiu a tonsideMiile .iiea ot rah lo.im. Heaw rain 
causes the whole tahsil to dcte-iioraie, and reductions of re\ enue 
Were made between 1.S91 and 1S93. In 181)8-9 the area under 
cultivation was 2S7 square miles, of which 85 were irrigated. 
The Ganges tarai does not reejuire irrigation as a rule : but 
the upland portion is served by the Fatehgarh branch of ihe 
I.ower (langcs Canal, Wells supidy about two-third.s of the 
irrigated area. 

Jalesar Tahsil.-- .‘south-western tansl/ of Etah District, 
United ProviiK es, coniernimous with iiw p'lrg.uhi of the same 
name, Iving iietween 2y iS and 27' 35' X. anil 7,s n' 
and 78 31 F... with an area eif 227 s,,u;tre miles. Popul.iti' in 
ineieased iVoin 121,030 m i.Si)! to 133.300 in looi. l lure arc 
150 villages and two town', iiii luding 1x11'',!; { popula t,. >'i. 
14,348). the r,"' ,,■/ p, ;i, 1 ,|i] irf Is. Tht ileinanii teir line reve- 
nue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,70.00c, aiui fei 1 c',, ., R,. 4;,;oc , 
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but under the new settlement these figures will be raised to 
Rs. 2,SS,ooo and Rs. 47,000. The density of population, 5S8 
persons per square mile, is the highest in the District. The 
ti'Jisil forms an almost unbroken plain. The Rind or Arind 
touches the north-east comer ; but the chief river is the 
.Sengar, known in this part of its course also as the Isan. 
Irrigation is provided by means of the Etawah branch of the 
Upper Ganges Canal. The tahsil is generally fertile, but is 
crossed by a line of sandhills, and is interspersed with patches 
of barren soil or iisar and marshes. The drainage has recently 
been improved. In 1898-9 the area under cultivation was 148 
square miles, of which 87 were irrigated. The canal serves 
more than a thiid of the irrigated area, and wells supply 
most of the remainder. In dry seasons the Sengar or Isan is 
largely u.sed as a source of irrigation. 

Awa Estate. — A large estate situated in the Districts of 
Etah, Aligarh, Mainpurl, Agra, and Muttra, U^nited Provinces, 
with an area of 265 square miles. The land revenue payable 
to Government in 1903-4 was 3-3 lakhs, and cesses amounted 
to Rs. 51,000; the rent-roll was 7-3 lakhs. A small area in 
Muttra is revenue-free. The family annals commence in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when Chaturbhuj, a Jadon 
Rajput, migrated from Chh.ata in Muttra District to Jalcsar, 
and was employed as physician by the local governor. His 
son, Bijai Singh, obtained a small military command ; and the 
family gained local influence by .assisting the zamttidars of 
adjacent villages, w'ho w'ere involved in pecuniary difficulties. 
Bakht Singh, son of Bijai Singh, was for a time in the service 
of Jawahir Singh, Raja of Bharatpur, and obtained a number of 
villages, the profits from which enabled him to enlist a troop 
of m.ir.iuding Mewatis. The Marathas allowed him to build 
a fort at Awa. During the Mar.dtha A’ars the head of the family 
aided Lord Lake, and m 1.803 wa.s confirmed in the estate he 
held. When the Mutiny broke out in 1S57 the District officer 
made over the pargana of Jale.sar to the Raja, and requested 
him to show his loyaltv bv maintaining Government authority. 
The confidence was well repaid : the R.lja raised troops, 
attacked the insurgent villages, ('ollected the revenue, and 
remitted it to -Vgra. The present Raja, Hahvant Singh, C.I.E.. 
who was for some time a member of the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces, takes a keen interest in the management 
of his estate. J.\i tsAR is the principal town in the estate, and 
a cotton gin and press, with the latest machinery, have recently 
been opened here. The Raja's residence is at Awa, a small 
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place in Etah District, 14 miles from Etah town, on a 
metalled road, with a population (1901) of 2,823. The fort, 
situated close to the town, is a formidable stronghold, built of 
mud and brick, and surrounded by a deep moat nearly a mile 
in circumference. Awa is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about R.s. 900. The town contains 
a dispensary maintained by the Raja, and a saltpetre refinery is 
situated cIo.se by. A primary school has about 100 pupils. 

Aliganj Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Etah District, United Provinces, situated in 27^ 29 X. 
and 79° ii' E. , 34 miles ?ast of Etah on the road to P'arrukh- 
abad. Population (1901), 5,835. It was founded by Yakut 
Khan, a eunuch in the employ of the Xawab of Farrukhabad, 
who was killed in 1748 in battle with the Rohillas, and is buried 
here. The shops are chiefly of mud, but there are a few large 
brick-built houses, the residences of the wealthier traders. 
Aliganj contains a tahsUl and dispensary. It was for some 
years a municipality, but is now administered under Act 
XX of 1S56 with an income of about Rs. 1,500. There is 
a small trade in the collection of grain and cotton, which are 
exported from Thana-Daryaoganj station on the Cawnpore- 
Achhnera Railway, 9 miles away. The town school has 140 
pupils. 

Etah Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsU of 
the same name, United Provinces, situated in 27'’ 34' X’’. and 
78° 41' E., on the grand trunk road, 19 miles from the 
K.i.sganj station on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway. Popula- 
tion (igoi). 8,796. The town is said to have been founded in 
the fourteenth century by Sangram Singh, a (fhauhan Rajput 
descended from Prithwl Raj of Delhi. His descendants occu- 
pied the surrounding territory until the Mutiny, when Raja 
Damar Singh rebelled. Etah derives its importance chiefly 
from the presence of the civil station, removed here from 
Patiali in 1S56 on account of its more central position. The 
principal market-place, Mayneganj, which has been recently 
im;)roved and enlarged and is the property of the municipality, 
perpetuates the name of Mr. F. O. Mayne, C.P., a former 
Collector. Westward lies the new town with the princifial 
public buildings, a fine temple, school, municipal hall. tahsUl, 
dispensary and hosjutal, and the Ltistrict offices. The site is 
low and was formerly subject to tlooils ; but a cutting to the 
Isan river, effected by Mr. Ma\ne, partialK remedied this evd, 
and an effective drainage scheme has been undertaken la th.e 
municipality, through the Canal dejiartment. The .Vmciican 
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Afethodisc and rrc-r.bvtt'rian Miibions are both represented. 
Etah hd^ been a muiiieipalitv since i3'i5. During the ten 
vear.s eiaJing ii)oi the income and expenditure averaged 
R.S. 12.500. In 1903-4 the income wa.s Rs. 21,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 14.000); and the exjienditure was Rs. 23,000. 
There is a good deal of road traffic through the town, and 
eight commodious sarais provide for this. The tahslll 
school has about 200 pupils, and the municipality maintains 
one school and aids nine others with 340 pupils. 

Jalesar Town. — Head-Quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Etah l>istrict, United Provinces, situated in 27 2S N. 
and yS' 19' E., on the road from Muttra to Etah town. Si miles 
from the Jalesar Road station on the East Indian Railway. 
Population (nioi), 14,348. The town consists of two parts, 
the fort and the lower town, Tlie fort is said to have been 
erected by a Rani of Mew.ar in the fifteenth century ; but 
nothing remains of the buildings e.xcept a mound on which 
the lahsili. mtmsift, police station, and municipal hall now 
stand. The lower town is a collection ot narrow streets and 
lanes, the drainage of which was very defective, but the muni- 
cipality has completed an effective drainage scheme, through 
the Canal department. The .streets are well paved and there 
is a dispensary. Jalesar has been a municipality since 1S66. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and e.xpenditure 
averaged Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, 
chiefly from octroi (Rs. 11,000); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 13,000. There is not much trade ; but cotton cloth, glass 
bangles, and pewter ornaments are made, and the largest 
saltpetre factory in the District is situated here. The Raja of 
Awa has opened a cotton gin, which employed 125 hands 
in 1903. A tiihiili .-.ehool ha-, about 130 pupils, and the 
municipality maintains two schools and aids six others with 
a total attendance of 331. 

Kasganj Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Etah District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 48 N. 
and 78 31/ E., on the C’.iwnporo-Achhnera Railway, and also 
on the ro.ul from Muttra to Bareilly. A short branch railway 
connects Ka-.ganj with .Sokon near the Gangt s, and an exten- 
sion to Bareilly is under con-,truction. This i.-> tlie chief trade 
centre of the District, and population is increa.iing : (iSgi) 
16,050, (1901) 19,686. The town is --aid to have been founded 
by \akut Khan, ,a euniich in the service of Muhammad Kh.an, 
Xawah uf Earrukhalrad. It afterwards came into the hands 
of Colonel James Gardner, who was in the employ of the 
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Marathas, and later in British service. He raised a regiment, 
now known as Gardner’s Horse, and acquired a large jiroperty 
which was dissipated by his descendants. Bart of the property 
fell into the hands of Dilsukh Rai, once an agent to the 
Gardner famih, and one of his descendants has built a mag- 
nificent residence near the town. Kasg.nij stands on an 
elevated site, its drain.iue flowing towards the Kiili N.idi, 
which runs about a mile south-east of the town. ,V new' 
di.iinage scheme has recently been completed. 'I’hc tow n con- 
tains two fine bazars crossing e.ach other at right angles. 
At the junction a fine octagonal building, con.sisting of shops, 
forms a suitable centre to the town. The chief public 
buildings are the town hall, dispensary, tahsi/l, and munsifl. 
There arc also branches of the Church Missionary .Society and 
the .Vmerican Methodist Mission. Glosc to the railway station 
is a considerable colony of railway eiiiploycs. Tile town was 
constituted a municipality in i.'sfiS. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and e\]ienditure aver.aged Rs. 15.000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 22.000, chiefly derived from 
octroi (Rs. 16,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 23,000. 
K.isganJ is becoming an important centre for the collection 
and distribution of country jirodtice. especially grain, sugar, 
and cotton. Sugar-refining is a growing mdustr\, and there 
were two cotton gins and a cotton press which eiiqiloyed ySS 
hands in 1903, while another ginning factory w-as ojiened in 
iqog. The town school has about 190 pupils, and 16 
othei sc'hiioD aid.cd by the munu itsilitc hav.- 420 pujiils. 

Marahra < or M.irh.ir.i ),- I'own in tlie 1 tistru t .ind i.v.stl of 
Etah, United Brovinccs, sduated in 27' 44' N’ and 7S 35' E., 
on the Cawnpore-.Vchhncra Railway. Bopulation ( igoi ). ^,022. 
The Musalman residents, who form more than half the total 
population, have great influence throughout the District. The 
name is said to be derived from the mythical destruition of 
a former village (i/vfb', ‘killing’ and h,ira, ‘gneii,’ i.e. jungle). 
During Akbar's reign the towm was the he-.id-ijuarters of a 
dasiur. In the eighteenth century it belonged to the Saiyids 
of Burha in 7 \ru/.iffarnag.ir, and then jiassed to the N'aw.lbs of 
Farrukhab.id .ind of < fiidh. '1 he town is se.atered and of 
poor appearance, lait 1 ent.iins tlu ruin.s of two si ventce-ntii- 
centurv tombs, and another tomb an i a beMutiful mosque built 
In 1720 anil 1732 re-in ct;\ e!y. 'I here is aUo a ciispeusarv. 
Maralira was a municip.ihtv from i's72 to loop with an income 
and expenbauit ot aiaout Rs. 5.002 > . el',) iieru.c'; irom o tr,.;. 
It has now liecn constitute.; a ’no' fied .0 .a. aii.'. sctroi i.us 
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been abolished. The trade is entirely local, but glass bangles 
are made. Marahra contains four schools with 100 pupils, and 
a small branch of the Aligarh College. 

Sahawar. — Town in the Kasganj tahstl of Etah District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 48' N. and 78' 51' E., near 
the Ganeshpur station on the Cawnpore-.\chhnera Railway. 
Population (1901), 5,079. The town was founded by Raja 
Xaurang Deo, a Chauhan Rajput, who called it Naurangabad 
after his own name. On being attacked by the Musalmans, 
the Raja fled to Sirhpura, and the inhabitants who remained 
were forcibly converted to Islam. Shortly afterwards Naurang, 
assisted by the Raja and the people of Sirhpura, expelled 
the IMusalraans, and changed the name to Sahawar. The town 
IS administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 700. There is very little trade. The primary 
school has about 80 pupils. 

Soron. — Town in the Kasganj tahs'il of Etah District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 54' N. and 78° 45' E., on 
the Burhiganga. an old bed of the Ganges. It is the junction 
of a branch of the Cawnpore-.A.chhnera Railway from Ka.sganj 
with a branch of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway which 
passes through Budaun to Bareilly. Population (1901), 12,174. 
Soron is a place of considerable antiquity. According to tradi- 
tion it was known as Ukala-kshetra, but after the destruction of 
the demon, Hiranya Kasyapa,by Vishnu, in his boar incarnation, 
the name was changed to Sukara-kshetra {Sukaro^ ‘ wild boar ’). 
A mound, known as the kiia or fort, marks the site of the 
ancient town. A temple dedicated to Sita and Rama, and 
the tomb of a Muhammadan saint. Shaikh Jamal, stand on the 
mound : but large antique bricks strew the ground on all sides, 
and the foundations of walls may be traced throughout. The 
temple destroyed during the fanatical reign of Aurangzeb^ 
but restored toward.s the close of the last century by a wealthy 
Bania, who built up the vacant interstices between the pillars 
with plain white-washed walls. The architectural features of 
the pillars resemble those of the quadrangle near the Kutb 
Minar at Delhi. Numerous in.scriptions by pilgrims in the 
temple bear date from .\.d. 1169' downward. Soron lies on 
the old route from the foot of the hill.s to Hathras and Agra, 
and ha.s some pietensions as a trading mart ; but it is chiefly 
important for its religious associations and as the scene of 
frequent pilgrim fairs. Up to the seventeenth century the 
Ganges flowed in the channel now known as the Burhiganga ; 

^ A. Cunninghr.m, Archaeological Su>Tt:y Reports, vol. i. p. 267. 
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and devout Hindus, after visiting Muttra, come on to Soron to 
bathe in the latter, which here forms a considerable pool, lined 
with handsome teni[)les and The pool is now fed by 

an irrigation channel. 7 'he mo-.t important bathing, however, 
takes place in the Canges itself. 4 miles north of Soron. The 
road to Budaun cnoses the Burhiganga by a fine stone bridge. 
There are manv suh.stantial houses and fiftv or sixty temples 
shaded liv fne p'>Tu trees, and thirty laree dlidriitsjLn or 
rc-sthouses for pilgrims ; some of these, exquisit.dy c.irved 111 
Agra stone, attest the wealth and piety of liilgrims from the 
Native States of Gwalior and Bharatpur. The town also 
contains a dispensary, a municipal hall, and a branch of the 
Church Missionary Society. Soron has been a municipality 
since 1S6S. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 10.000. In 1003-4 the income was 
Rs. 15.000, chiefly deriveii from octroi (Rs. .S.ooo) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 30,000. The tr.ide i.s largely devoted to 
supplying the wants of the pilgrims : but sugar-refining is 
increasing in importance, and a great deal of cotton yarn is 
spun here as a hand industry. 'I'he municipality supports two 
schools and aids two others with a total attendance of 343 
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Bareilly Division. — North central Division of the United 
Provinces, lying below the Himalayas and between 27° 35' and 
29^' 5S' X. and 7S" and So^ 27' If- It is bounded on the 
north by the sub-Hinialavan tract of the Kunuitin Division and 
by Xeyal : on tiie wc-t and >omh bv the (langes, which divides 
It froin the Meerut and .\gra Divisions ; and on the east by 
the Lucknow Jaivision of Dudh. The K..\Mrt R Sr.vTF, foinis 
a wedge of territory between the Districts of Moradabad and 
Bareilly, and political control ise.xercised by the Commissiitner 
of this Liivision, whose head-(.|uarters are at Bareilly city. Popu- 
lation decreased between [S72 and iRSi, but has increased con- 
siderabl)- since. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows: (1R72) 5,252,325. (iRSi) 5,122,557, (1891) 5,344,054, 
and (1901) 5,479,(188, The total area is 10,720 square miles, 
and the density of po[)ulation 51 1 persons per square mile, 
compared with 445 for the Provinces as a whole. The Division 
is the sixth largest in area and the sixth in population in the 
United Provini cs. In 1901 Hindus formed nearly 75 percent, 
of the total, and Musalm.ans 24 per cent., while the other 
religions most largely represented were Christians (24,459, 
whom 21,421 were natives), ,Aryas (i4,9c)3), Sikhs (3,334), 
and Jains (2,016). The Division includes six Districts, as 
shown below 
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1 he northern portions of each of these Districts, except 
Budaun, reach to the damp submontane area called the tarai ; 
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and the Division generally is a fertile tract, especially noted for 
the production of sugar-cane. There are (15 towns and 11,403 
villages. The !arge^t towns .ire 1 ! \RF.ii i.v (13 r,go8 with can- 
tonments), SH.\HJAH.\Nt'rR ( 76,45.8 with cantonments), ,Mf>RAD- 
.vR.vi) (75,ig.S), Amroha (40,077^, Savirhai. (39,715). lU nAUN 
(39.031 ), I’li innlr (33.490). ( 'hano vr-f 1 25,7 1 1 ), and .\ \c,i.\A 
(21,412). The chji f pl.iC'.s of coniinerii.il iiii] « irt.ini'e are 
T.ireilK, Slrihj.ih.ln|iui, Aloi.idahad. I'ihlihit. ( hand.iu.-,!, and 
Tiihar. .''Ugar and grain .ire dealt with also in iii.tni sinalh-r 
places. Although am leiU sites occur in main parts of the 
Divi.sion, R.amxao.vr is the only one which has heen even 
partially explored. BunAfx and Samrh.vi. were early scats ol 
Muhammadan governors; and Barfui-V, PIlIrhIt, R.v.mpur, 
and Aoxla were important centres during the Rohilla rule in 
the eighteenth century. (See Rohii KHAXn.) 

Bareilly District (/.’e/v, 7 ). — District in the D.iieilly or Iiuun- 

Rohilkh.ind Division. United Provinces, hing lietwee'ii 2S- , ' 

' liguratieii 

and 28 54 X. and 78’ 5.8 and 711' 47 K., with .ut area ami river 
of 1,580 square miles. It is hounded on the north by Xaini '.vsteu' 
d'al : on the east liv Pilihhit and Shithj.ihilnpur : on the 
south by .Shahjaluinpur and liudaun; anti on the west by 
budaun and the .^tate of R.iin[iur. The Distrii t of li.ireiHy, 
though lying not fir from the outer ranges of the Hini.llai.is, is 
a gentlv sloping plain, with no greater v.iritty of surfu.e than is 
caused by the shifting channel' of its numerous streams. M'ater 
lies almost eMivwlure cn .n thi 'tirfaco, giving it a v, rdure th.it 
1 el .rl is il a 1 ii I. - lir a Is t ,t 1 >t 1 . I lie ico't pi 0,11 . n i .t p' .tl 
feature is ilie R.'.'foiNa.'i Rnci, v.a., h iraier-, s ;ii,. -.igta- 
western portion. Its < n.-.iini 1 ii.is .i w, ll-defmtd bank at first 
on the south, and Liter on the north; but except where the 
stream is thus confined, the I/iaJdr or lowland merges imper- 
ceptibly into the upland, .and the river varies its course rapri- 
ciously through a valley 4 or 5 miles wide, occasionally w.inder- 
ing to a still gnater distani'c. Xorth of the Ramgang.i .ire 
numerous streams running south to meet th.at river. The chief 
of these (from west to east) are the Doiora, which receives the 
Kiihh;') nr West llahgul. the De-orani.in, thii Xak.itia, ,md the 
E.ist hahgul, which ret eu< s th<- I'ang.uh. ’Pile Deoh.l foinis 
the eastern houndaiv for some distance. '1 he gentle s'.ipf of 
the countrv makes 11 possihL to Use these rivers for irrigation 
in the uppi r part of their i.iurses. Lower ilown, ,uid more 
es[)eeiallv in the east of the Distriet, the\ ti-Av In low th.* 
general letel and are diiideei by elei.ited watersheds .4 'ari'h, 
plains. 
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The DiTtriet exposes nothing but alluvium, in which even 
kaukdr. or calcareous limestone, is scarce. 

'i’he flora resembles that of the Gangetic plain generally. In 
the north a few forest trees are found, the semal or cotton tree 
{Bomkax nialaharicuni) towering above all others. The rest of 
the District is dotted with fine groves of mangoes, while the 
jdmun (Eugenia Jamholana), shisham {Dalhergia Sissoo), tama- 
rind, and various figs {Ficus ghnnerata, religiosa, infectoria, and 
indica) are common. Groves and villages are often surrounded 
by bamboos, which flourish luxuriantly. The area under trees, 
which is increasing, amounts to about 32 square miles. 

Leopard-, are frequently found in the north of the District, 
and wolves are- common in the east. -Vntelope ate seen in 
.some localities, and pdrha or hog deer haunt the beds of 
rivers. The ordinary game-birds are found abundantly, and 
fish are plentiful. Snakes are also very numerous. 

The climate of the flistrict is largely influenced by its proxi- 
mity to the hills, Bareilly city and all the northern parganas 
lying within the limits of the heavier storms. The rainy 
season begins earlier and ciintinues later than in the south, 
and the cold Season lasts longer. The north of the District 
is unhealthy, on account rT excessive moisture and bad drink- 
ing-water. The mean temperature varies from 54' to 60° in 
January, and from 85'^ to 93“^ in .May. the hottest month. 

The annual rainfall in the whole 1 dstrict averages nearly 
44 inches ; but while the south-west receives only 39, the fall 
amounts to nearly 47 inches in the north and exceeds 4.S in 
the north-east. Fluctuations from year to year are consider- 
able : in 1 883 less than 19 inches was received, and in 1804 
neatly fly inches. 

b'. fire the ( ■iin-.ti.ui era the Di-trict was ini ludeii in the 
kingdi iiii lit Nortliern I’.rxci! \t ■■ : raid, the names are knowar, 
from Coins found at R.WiX vi . vr. of .1 tiumhii- of kings who 
proh.ablv reigneil in the second ceiUurv ri.c. These kings were 
<0:1:111 ti.il by niarnaee with a ilynasty ruling in the south of 
.Ml.ih.ib.ul. and it h.is been sugyesteil they were the tsunga kings 
ol the I’uranas '. .V kingdom called .\hii hhaitra. in or near 
this Distriiit. was \isiteil by Hiueii 't'siang in the seventh 
centurv and is (les<'rihed as iLmketl by mountain crags. 

It produc eel whe-.it anil cimtamerl many woods and fountains, 
and the climate was soft anti agreeable. 

In the early Muhammadan period the tract now known as 

Journal, Sccuty cc Bengal, 1.S97, 303: Cui.niiiithair., 

Leins oj Ancient India. 
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Rohilkhand was called Katehr, and the Rajputs who inhabited 
it gave continual trouble. Shahab-tid-dln. or his general Kutb- 
ud-dln, captured Kangarh in Jiudaun Di.strict about the year 
1194 ; but nothing more us heard of the .Muhammadans in thus 
neighbourhood till Mahmud II made his way along the foot of 
the lulls to the R.fniu.ing.i in 1252. Fourteen tears later, I!al- 
ban, who succeeded him, marched to Kampil. put all the Flindus 
to the s\oud. and utterK crushed the Katelirn as, who had 
hitherto lived oy violence and plunder. In i2yo .siuli.tn Fco/ 
invaded Katehr again, anc^ brought the country into final sub- 
jection to Musalm.an rule, which was not afterward.s disputid 
e.xcept by the usual local revolts. Under the various dynasties 
which preceded the Mughal empire, the history of Katehr con- 
sists of the common events which make up the annals of that 
period : constant attempts at independence on the part of the 
district governois, followed by Irai barons suppressions on the 
part of the central aiithorit)-. The city of liareilly itself was 
founded in 1527 by Bas Deo and Barel Deo, from the latter of 
whom it takes its name. It was, however, of small importance 
till the reign of Shah Jahan, when it took the place of Budaun. 
In 1628 All Kuli Khan was governor of Bareilly, which had 
grown into a considerable place. In 1657 Raj.i Makrand Rai 
founded the new city of Bareilly, cut down the forest to the 
west of the old town, and expelled all the Katehriyas from the 
neighbourhood. A succession of regular governors followed 
during the [lalmy days of the great Mughal emperors : but after 
the death of .kuiVing/eb. in 1707, when the unwieldy org.ani/.r- 
tion began to break asunder, the flmdU' of Bareilly thiew off 
the imperial yoke, refused then tribute, and Commenced a senes 
of anarchic quarrels among themselves for supremacy. 

Their dissensions only afforded an opportunity for the rise ot 
a new Muhammadan power. Alt Muhammad Khan, a leader 
of Rohilla Pathans, defeated the governors of Bareilly and 
Moradahad, and made himself supreme throughout the whole 
Katehr region. In 1744 the Rohilla chieftain conquered 
Kumaun right up to Almor.i ; but two years later the emperor 
Muhammad Shah marched against him, and -\U Muhammad 
w.as taken a prisoner to Delhi. Howener, the empire was too 
much in need of vigorous generals to make his captivity a long 
one, and in 1748 he was restored to his old jiost in Katehr. 
Next year he died, and a mausoleum at Aonla, in this District, 
still marks his liurial-place. Hafi/ Rahmat Kh.ln. guardian to 
his sons, succeeded to the governor.ship of Rohilkhand. in spue 
of the crafty designs of Said.ir Jang ot Oudh. who dis’patched 
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the Xau ah of Farrukhabad against him without effect. Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan defeated and slew the Nawab, after which he 
inarched northward and conquered Pilihhit and the Tarai. 
The Oudh "Wazir, Safdar Jang, [ilundered the property of the 
Farrukhabad Nawab after his death, and this led to a union of 
the Rohilla Afghans with those of Farrukhabad. Ahmad Khan 
of Farrukhabad defeated Xawal Rai, the deputy of Safdar Jang, 
besieged Allahabad, and took part of Oudh ; but the Wazir 
called in the aid of the Marathas, and with them defeated 
Ahmad Khan and the Rohillas at Fatehgarh and at Bisauli, 
near Aonla. He then besieged them for four months at the 
foot of the hills: but owing to the invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani term.s were arranged, and Rahmat Khan became the 
d: facto ruler of Rohilkhand. 

After the accession of Shuja-ud-daiila as Nawab of Oudh, 
Rahmat Khan joined the imperial troops in their attack upon 
that prince, but the Nawab bought them off with a subsidy 
of 5 lakhs. Rahmat Khan took advantage of the victory at 
Panipat in 1761 to make himself master of Etawah, and during 
the eventful years in which Shuja-ud-daula was engaged in 
his struggle with the British power, he continually strengthened 
himself by fortifying his town.s and founding new strongholds. 
In 1770 Najib-ud-daula advanced with the Mnratha army under 
Sindhia and Holkar, defeated Rahmat Khan, and forced the 
Rohillas to a.sk the aid of the Wazir. .Shuja-ud-daula became 
surety for a bond of 40 lakhs, by which the Marathas were 
induced to evacuate Rohilkhand. This bond the Rohillas 
were unable to meet, whereupon .Shuja-ud-daula, after getting 
rid of the l^ilarathas, attacked Rohilkhand with the help of a 
British fori'e lent by Warren Hastings, and .subjugated it by 
.1 desolating war. Rahmat Klun was .slain, but Faiz-ullah, the 
son ot All Muhammad, escaped to the north-west and became 
the leader of the Ridiilla.s. After many neg<;tiations he effected 
a treaty with Shuj.a-ud-daula in 1774. by which he accepted nine 
lar^andi worth 15 lakhs a year, giving up all the remainder of 
Rohilkh.ind to the Wa/.ir (see R.vmpur St.vte). Sa.adat All was 
appointed gnvernoj of Bareilly under the Oudh government. 
In 1794 a revolution in Rampur .State led to the di.spatch of 
British troops, who fought the insurgents at Bhitaura or Fatch- 
g.rnj (West), where an obelisk still commemorates the slain. 

1 he District remained in the hands of the W azir until 1801, 
"hen Rohilkhand, with Allahabad and Kora, was ceded to the 
British in lieu of tribute. Mr. Henry Wellesley, brother of the 
fiovernor-General, was appointed President of the Board of 
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Commissioners sitting at Bareilly, and afterwards at Farrukh- 
ahad. In 1805 Amir Khan, the Pindiri, made an inroad 
into Rohilkhand, but was driven off. Disturbances occurred 
in 1816, in 1837, and in 1842 ; but the peace of the District 
was nirt seriously endangered until the Mutiny of 1S57. 

In that year the troops at Bareilh rose on May 31. The 
F.unrpean officers, ev'eiit tiiree, escaped to Xainl 1 al ; and 
Khan Bahldur, Ilali/ Rahmat Khan-, grainRon, was proclaimed 
Na«ab Xa/im of Rohilkhand. (in June ii the mutinous 
sokliery went off to Delhi, and Khan Bahadur organi/t d a 
government in July. Three expeditions attempted to attack 
Xainl Tal, but without success. In September came news of 
the fall of Delhi. IValldad Kh 5 n, the rebel leader in Buland- 
shahr, and the Xawab of Fatehgarli then took refuge at Bareilly. 

fourth expedition against Xainl Tal met with no greater 
sucees.s than the earlier attempts. On Match 25, 1S58, the 
X'ana Sahib arrived at Bareilly on his flight fremi Oudh, and 
remained till the end of April ; but the rebellion at Bareilly had 
been a revival of Muhammadan rule, and when the commander- 
in-chief marched on Jalalabad, the Xana Sahib fled back again 
into Ciudh. On the fall of Lucknciw, Firoz Shah retired to 
Bareilly, and took Moradabad on April 22, but was compelled 
to give it up at once. The Xawab of Xajibabad, leader of 
the Bijnor rebels, joined him in the city, so that the principal 
insurgents were congregated together in Bareilly when the 
English army arrived on May 5. The city \sas taken on 
Mat 7, and all the chiefs fled with Khan Bahadur into Oudh. 

Ahlelihattra or R.\mna(';\r is the onlv one of many ancient .\rokaco- 
mounds in the I iistrict which has been explored. It yielded *°»- 
numerous coins and some Buddhist sculptures. It is still 
a .sacred place of the Jams. The period of Rohilla rule has 
left few buildings of importance ; but some tombs and mosques 
are standing at Aoxl.x and Bareilly. 

There are 12 towns and 1,924 villages. Population has The 
risen .steadily during the last thirty years. The numbers at the 
four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 1,015,041, (1881) 
1,030.936, (iSpi) 1,040,949, and (1901J 1,090,117. 'I’he 
District is divided into six tahslh — Farhuwr, Barkiiiv. 

Aoni. V, MIroant, BaherT. and Xam.'muianj -- - the head- 
quarters of each being at a jilai'e of the same name. 'I'he 
[inncipal towns arc the municipality of Barlili.v and .Aonla. 

The l.ible on the next p.age gives the chief statistii s of area 
and [lopulation in 1901. 

Hindus form 75 per cent, of the total and Musaimans 
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24 ptr ci-nt., while {Thri.stians number 7,148 and Aiyas r.228. 
■['he cleii-ity !-> much hi-her than the Provincial average, and 
the rate of increase between 1S91 and igot was larger than 
in nio.'t parts of the United Provinces. ;\r<ire than yg per 
cent, of the population speak f\estern Hindi, the ordinary 
dialect being Braj. 
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Cn>tes and The niO't numerou.s Hindu caste is that of Chamars (leather- 
oLciip.!- Workers and cultivators), 100,000. Other castes numerically 
strong in this District are : Kurmls (agriculturists), 94,000 ; 
Muraos (market-gardeners), 73,000; Kisans (cultivators), 
67,000 : and Kahars (cultivators and water-carriers), 56,000. 
Brahmans number 48,000 and Rajputs 38,000. Ahars, who 
are found only in Rohilkhand, but are closely allied to the 
Ahlrs of the rest of the Provinces, number 46,000. Daleras 
(1,724), who are nominally basket-makers but in reality thieves, 
are not found outside this District. Among Muhammadans, 
Shaikhs number 54,000; Julahas (weavers), 41,000; and 
Pathans, 41,000. I'hc Mewatfs, who number 9,000, came 
from Mew'.vt in the eighteenth century, owing to famine. 
BanjMas, who were tormerly sutlers and are .still grain-carriers, 
have now settled down as agriculturists, chiefly in the submon- 
tane Districts, and number g,ooo here. About 66 per cent, of 
the population are supported by agriculture, 6 per cent, by 
persona! services, ajid 4 per cent, by general labour. Cotton- 
weaving by hand supports 3-5 per cent. Rajputs, Pathan.s, 
Br.ahmans, Kayasths, and Banias are the largest landholders. 
Kurmis occupy nearly a quarter of the total area as cultiva- 
tors, while Ahars, Kisans, and Brahmans each cultivate about 
7 or 8 per cent. 

There were 4,600 native Christians in 1901, of whom 
4,488 were Methodists. The American Methodist E[)iscopaI 
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Mis-iion was opened here in 1S59, and has ten stations in the 
District, besides a theological college at Bareilly city. 

The north of the District contains a damp unhealthy tract, General 
where rent rates are low and poiiuiation is siiaise, while cultiva- ^D's'iil- 
tion depends largeb. on the season. The cential portion is daions. 
e\treme!\ fertiie, consisting ehietiy of loam, with a considerable 
proportion of clay in die Mlrgaii) .aid Xa.', aligtriij tahCls. In 
the souili, w.itnsh.cds of sandv soil duule the n\ers ; but tliese 
saiiih Strips ale reguLuh, cullivateil in tlv B.ircilK .tnd Aonla 
while in Tandpur much ol' the light soil is m r\ poor a.id 
liable to be thrown out of cultivation after heavy rain. Tlie 
allucial strip along the Ramganga is generally rich, but is 
occasionally ruined by a deposit of .sand. Excluding garden 
cultivation, manure is ajiplied only when the turn comes round 
for sugar-cane to be grown, at intcrv.ds of from 3 to S years. 

The tenures are those common to the United I’lovinces. chief 
ZamhidCin or joint zamhidayi tenures i>revail m ‘t.sa; Wif/h7/,G '‘s'n-ul- 

. , . , ^ tui.r! st.i- 

503 are perlect or imperlcct palthi.in, and 36 are rnai\'Uitaya. 

The District is thus chiefly held by large pro;irietors. The pnir.ii'al 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in '-“'I'"- 
square miles : — 
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The principal food-crops, with their areas in square miles in 
1903-4. are: nee (237), wheat (368), gram (201), bCijya {166), 
and maize (ii5h Sugar-cane covers 71 square miles, and is 
one of the most important products ; while poppy (231, oilseeds 
(27). cotton [ij), and vaz/ hemp (loj, are aWo valuable crops. 

The total cultivated area has not varied much during the Iiiii>ro\c- 
last thirty years ; but there has been a permanent increase to 
the west of Aonla and north of Fariiljjur tohsih, which is uir.v! 
counterbalanced by a temporary decrease in the north of the 
District owing to vicissitudes of the seasons, d’he principal 
changes in cultivation have been directed towards th.e sub- 
stitution of more valuable crops fur inferior staples. The 
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area under b.ljm has decreased, while sugar-cane, rice, and 
maize are more largely grown. P<rppy has been reintroduced 
recently, and the area sown with it is increasing. A rise in 
the area producing barley and gram points to an increase 
in the area double cropped. 1'ery few loans are taken under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act : between 1S90 and 1903 
the total amounted to Rs. 41,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was 
advanced in the famine year, 1896-7. Nearly lakhs was 
lent under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, of which Rs. 63,000 
was advanced in 1S96— 7. In good seasons the advances arc 
small. 

The cattle used for agricultural purposes are chiefly bred 
in the District or imported from the neighbouring submontane 
tracts, those bred in Pilibhft being called pamvar. These 
varieties are small but active, and suffice for the shallow 
ploughing in vogue. Stronger animals, used in the well-runs 
in the south-west of the District, are imported from west of the 
Jumna. Horse-breeding is confined to the Ramganga and 
Aril basins, where wide stretches of grass and in some places 
a species of OxciUs resembling clover are found. Four horse 
and two donkey stallions are maintained by Government and 
by the District board, and two donkey stallions are kept on 
estates under the Court of Wards to encourage mule-breeding. 
There has, however, been little progress in either horse or 
mule-breeding. Sheep are not kept to any great extent. 

The soil of the District is generally moist, and in ordinary 
seasons there is very little demand for irrigation of the spring 
crops. In the north, where a regular supply of water is valued 
for rice and sugar-cane, the Rohilkhand canals are the main 
source. Elsewhere, wells, rivers, and jhils are used. In 1903-4 
canals and wells supplied 76 and 75 square miles respectively, 
tanks ox j inis 58. and other sources (chiefly ri\ers) 47. The 
canals are all small works and may be divided into two classes. 
Those drawn from the Bahgul, Kailas, Kichha, and Paha have 
permanent masonry head-works, with channels dug to definite 
sections, and are provided with subsidiary masonry works, 
regulators, &c., li^e the regular canals of the Doab. The 
others are small channels, into which water is turned from the 
ri\ers by earthen dams, renewed annually. Masonry wells are 
not constructed for irrigation, e.xcept by the Court of Wards. 
In most parts of the District the wells are temporary excava- 
tions worked by pulley, or by a lever, as the spring-level is high ; 
but in some tracts to the south water is raised in a leathern 
bucket by a rope pulled by bullocks or by men. 
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Kankar or nodular limestone is comparatively scarce and Min'erals. 
of poor quality. A little lime is made by burning the 00/e 
formed of lacustrine shells. 

The most important industry of the district is sugar-refining. .A.rts and 
This is carried on after native methods, which are now being 

lures. 

examined by the ^Agricultural department in the hope of 
eliminating waste. Coar-e cotton cloth and cotton carpets 
or d.in< art- woven largely, and Tareilly citv is noted for the 
protlm lion of furniture. A little country gl.iss is also manu- 
factured. The Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway workshops 
employed 81 hands in *1903, and a brewery in connexion 
with that at XainI Tal is under construction. The indigo 
industry is declining. 

Grain and pulse, sugar, hides, hemp, and oilseeds are the Commerce, 
chief exports, while salt, piece-goods, metals, and stone and 
lime are imported. The gr.iin is exported to (.'alcutta, while 
sugar is sent to the Punjab, Rajputana, and Central India, 

Bareilly city and .-Aonla are the chief Centres of trade. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passe.s Raihvar^ 
through the south of the District, with a branch from Bareilly roads, 
city through Aonla to Aligarli. The north is served by the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, which is the only route to 
the hill station of N'aini Tal, and by a line through Pllibhlt 
and Sitapur to Lucknow, which leaves the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway at Bhojuimra, a few miles north of Bareilly 
city. Another metre-gauge line, recently opened, lead.s from 
Bareilly ^outh-west through Budaun to .Soron in Utah 1 )istri.:t. 

The total length of metalled roads le 139 miles, and of 
unmetalled road.-, 1.S6 mile-s. (){ the former, uy miles are in 
charge of the Public Works department, but the cost of all but 
88 miles is met from Local funds. There are avenues of trees 
along 254 miles. The District is not well supplied with roads. 

Those which are metalled follow roughly the alignment of the 
railways, and there are no others, except the road from Aonla 
to Budaun. In the north communications are almost im- 
possible during the rams ; but the streams can easily be forded 
in the hot and cold seasons. 

Bareilly is not liable to severe famine, owing to the natural F.-iminc. 
moisture of the soil ,md the rarity of so complete failure of the 
rains as occurs elsewhere. It is also well served by railways, 
and a considerable portion can be irrigated. Ample gra/ing- 
grounds for cattle are within easy rea< h. In 1803-4 distress 
was felt, and the spring crops were grazed by the cattle as nu 
gram had formed. In iSiy and 1S25-6 there vas scarcity. 
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The famine of 1.537-S followed a .lUccession of bad }'ears. and 
its effects were felt, but not so severely as in the l>odb. \\'hile 
famine ra;^ed elsewhere in iS6o-r, llareilly suftered only 
from slight scarcity, owing to the failure of the autumn crop, 
and relief works, which were opened for the first time, 
alleviated distress. Relief works were also necessary in 
106S-9, 1S77-8, and 1896-7, but the numbers attracted to 
them never rose very high. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 
Civil .Service, and by four Deputy-Collectors recruited in India 
There is a tahszldiir at the head-quarters of each tahsll. The 
Executive Engineer of the Kohiikhand division (Roads and 
buildings ) and the Executive Engineer of the Rohilkhand 
Canals are stationed at Bareilly. 

There are three regular Di.strict Munsifs and a Subordinate 
Judge, and the appointment of village Munsifs commenced 
recently. The District and Sessions Judge of Bareilly has 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in both Bareilly and PilTbhit 
District.s. Crime is very heavy, especially offence.s affecting 
life and grievous hurt. Religious feeling runs high, and 
quarrels between Hindus and Muhammadans, accompanied by 
serious rioting, are not infrequent. The thieving caste of 
Dalcras has already been mentioned. Female infanticide is 
now very rarely suspected, and in 1904 only 130 names re- 
mained on the registers of proclaimed families. 

Under the Rohillas proprietary rights did not exist, and 
villages wore farmed to the highest bidder. After annexation 
in 1801 Rohilkhand was divided into two Districts, Moradabad 
and Bareilly. The Shahjahanpur District was formed in 
1813-4 : Budaun was carved out of both the original Ihstricts 
in iSa4 : the s.iuth of Xaini T.al Di:,trict was taken awa_\ in 
1858, and sixu-four villages were given, as a reward for loyalty, 
to the Nawlb of Kampur. I'llibhit was made a separate 
District in 1879. 1 *^ early short-term settlements the 

Rnhilia .system of farming was maintained till 1812, when 
jiroprietarv rights were conferred on persons who seemed best 
entitled to them. The demand then fi.xed was so high that 
heavy balances were frequent, and many e.states were aban- 
doned. .T more enlightened method of settlement based on 
a survey was commenced under Regulation VII of 1822, and 
the first regular settlement followed under Regulation IX of 
^^ 33 - Different methods were adopted by the officers who 
earned this out. Some divided each v illage into circles accord- 
ing to soil and situation, while others classified villages accord- 
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ing to their general condition as a whole. Rent rates were 
sometimes assumed for the various soils, while in other cases 
general revenue rates were deduced from the collections in 
previous years. The revenue lived .iniountecl to ii lakhs on 
the present area. .\n()ther settlement was made in 1SO7-70. 

The rental ‘assets' were calculatid from rent rales selected after 
careful inpuirv. A laruc area was graiivrented ; and the rent 
rates for this tract were Scleitcd after an examination of the 
reputed average share of the landlord, and after experiments 
in the out-turn of various crops, the a\erage jirices for tweutv 
years being applied to ascertain the cash value. The result 
was an assessment of 13-5 lakhs; but this was reduced by 
about Rs. 4,000 in 1874-6, owing to the as.scssment of too 
large an area in the north of the District, where cultivation 
fluctuates. The latest revision was carried out in 189,8-1902. 

Cash rents were then found to he ]iaid on ,ibout two-thirds of 
the total cultivated area, and the actual rent-roll formed the 
basis of assessment. Rents of occupancy tenants had remained 
for the most part unaltered siiK'e the previous settlement, and 
enhancements were given where they were inadequate. Grain 
rents, chiefly found in the north of the District, were largely 
commuted to cash rates. The demand fixed amounts to 
15 lakhs, representing 45 per cant, of the net •ii'st.ts,' and 
the incidence falls at Rs. 1-7 per acre, varying from R.s. 1-3 to 
Rb. 2 in different jiarts. (rollections on account of land reseniie 
and total revenue have been, in thousands of rupee.s : — 

'•■>-! o ,i*-i I , -I : / 5 1 ^ 

[,.ind revenue . I.’.,I4 I2.n,s 1,^44 M.'H j 

j Total revenue . 16,67 20,4; a.s.i.t 26,01 j 

There is one municipality, B.xreillv, and ten towns are ad- Local -e 
ministered under Act XX of 1S4O. Outside ol these, local 

lIlLIll. 

aiTciir'x arx' nuina^ctl tlie l)ibirict hoard, which has an iiKaaiV- 
of 1-7 lakh>. ( hiclly from r.iies. In 11)03-4 the expenditure 
on roads and buildiings amoimted to Rs (13,000. 

There arc 22 police st.ations and to outi^fists, .dl hut one of p. Pceai 
the latter being in llaieilb i ily. 'lb.- 1 •isin, t Mipi rintcnd. nt J‘Uo 
of police has under him an .is-istant .tnd 4 ms;,, cior', !.. -I'ics 
a force of 112 subonlin.atc offliers ,ind .s.'x7 m.-n of the leguiar 
poiice, 774 munli ipal .ind town poh. . . .uid i.o''^o \ili.igc and 
roaii C'i'iuLui'’ f'S. 1 he ntral iiil. wnu n .nris ac. omniod.iiion 
tor mure tli.in ,3.000 pn-.iiu's ri.nt.uned .1 dai'y .is _raac ci 
neariy 1,800 in 1903, whue the Lii-UiCt jail c int.jr.ic; 715. 
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The latter wa> formerly used for convicts from XainI Tal and 
from Pillbhit, and is a central jail for female prisoners, 
hilucation. The District takes a medium place as regards the literacy of 
its inhabitants, of whom 2-7 per cent. (4-7 males and o-6 females) 
can read and write. The number of public institutions increased 
from 143 in 1880-1 to 154 in 1900-1, and the number of pupils 
from 5,033 to 6,675. 1903-4 there were 196 such institu- 

tions, with 9,636 pupils, of whom 996 were girls, besides 163 
private schools with 2,479 pupils. Of the total, 3 were man- 
aged by Government and 136 by the District and municipal 
hoards, while 55 were aided. There is an Arts College at 
Bareilly city. In 1903-4 the total expenditure on education 
was a lakh, of which Rs. 53,000 was derived from Local and 
municipal fund.s, Rs. 23,000 from fees, and Rs. 12,000 from 
Provincial revenues. 

Hospitals There are 13 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo- 
peiis.vnes. elation for 287 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 114,000, of whom 3,068 were in-patients, and 2,815 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 30,000, 
most of which was met from Local and municipal funds. There 
is a lunatic asylum at Bareilly city with about 400 inmates. 

\ acema- In 1903-4 the number of persons successfullv vaccinated 

tluu. ^ ^ 

was 36,000, representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of the 
population. Vaccination is compulsory only in Bareilly city. 

[District Gazetteer (1879, under revision) : .S. H. Fremantle, 
Settlement Report (1903).] 

Faridpur Tahsil. — South-eastern tahsil of Bareilly District, 
L’nited Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 28” i' and 28'^ 22' X. and 79° 23' and 79° 
45 E., with an area of 249 square miles. Population increased 
Ircin 110,805 in iSiji to 12.8,8(11 in igor. There are 314 til- 
lages and two town-, including F\rhiitr I'pripalation, 6,635), 
the tahsil head-quarters. 1 he demand for land revenue in 
1903—4 "'as Rs. 1,84,000, and tor ce.sses Rs. 30,000. The 
density of [lopulation, 518 persons per sejuare mile, is the 
lowest in the 1 )i-trict. On the -outh-we-t the Ramganga 
river divides the hi/o// from Budaun, while the Ea.st Bahgul 
crosses it from north to -outh. faridpur is the most unproduc- 
tive part of the District, consisting for the most part of plateaux 
of light siliceous soil, undulating into gleaming sandy ridges, 
which sometimes present the appearance of low hills. In seasons 
of favourable rainfall such soil often produces a good autumn 
crop, but a series of years of heavy rain throws it temporarily 
out of cultivation. The basins of the rivers are more fertile, 
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both naturally and because irrigation is easier. In 1 903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 196 square mile.s, of which 34 were 
irrigated. IVells supply more than half the irrigated area, 
tanks or j his abtjut a quarter, and rivers the remainder. 

Bareilly Tahsil. — Central/irAr// of Bareilly District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the par^ana of Karor or Bareilly, 
lying between aS" 13' and aS 37' X. and 79'' 14' and 79° 3S' 
E., with an area of 310 sijuare miles. Population increased 
from 290,4^2 in 1891 to 325,050 ui 1901. Tliere are 414 
villages and one town, P-VRLILLY (population, 131,208), the 1 >is- 
trict and tahs'il head-quarters. The demand for laml revenue 
in 1903-4 was R.S. 2,71,000, and for cesses Rs. 48,000. The 
high density of population, 1,050 persons per .square mile, is due 
to the inclusion of a large city. There is some poor soil, but 
the tract across which the Ramganga flows in a constantly vary- 
ing ihannel i' generally feitile. Five smaller streams flow from 
north to south and are used for irrigation. Sug.ii-cane is the 
most valuable crop, and is largely grown, while sugar is refined 
at many place.s, especially in Bareilly city. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 240 square mile.s, of which 50 were 
irrigated. Small canals drawn from the East Bahgul river irri- 
gate () or 7 sijuare miles, and wells 15 or 20. Tanks ox jhlls 
and rivers supply the remainder. 

Aonla Tahsil. — South-western tahs'il of Bareilly District, 
Fhiited Provinces, comprising the par^anas of .\onla, Ballia, 
Saneha. and .■'ir.iull ^ South'), and lying betueen 2S 10' and 2S' 
31' X, and 78 5S' .mil 70 2(1' E.. with .an area of 30O srjuare 
miles. I'opLiuttion nil leUsCil iroin 1115.950 in i.Sor to 2 1 1,830 
in 1901. There are 320 villages and three towns, including 
Aoxla (population, 14,383), the tahs'il head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 vvas Rs. 2,75,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 46,000. The density of population, 692 persons per 
squ.ire mile, is almost exactly the District average. On the 
north and east the R.amgang.l flows in a shifting channel, and 
its iribmary. the .\nl, crosses the south-west portion. The allu- 
vial tract hordeniig on the Larger river contains good grazing 
and is very fertile, except where a deposit o( sand has been left 
by floixls. gentle slope lead.s to the uplands, watered by wells 
and by the Aril, which is dammed at intervals for the (lurpose. 
'I’o the south are found a large //Virz- plain and a stretch of ilhah 
jungle. ,ind in the north-east the soil is sandy. In 1903-4 the 
area under ruluv.ition vvas 240 squ.ire miles, of vvhii.h 5b were 
irrigated. Rivers .iiid wells each supply about tvvo-fiUhs tif the 
irrigated area, and tanks or jli'ils the remainder. 
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Mirganj. — central tahsll of Bareilly District. Lnited 
Provinces, comprising the of Shahi, Sirauli (North), 
and *\jaon, and lying between 28° 24^ and 28" 4:^ N. and 79"' 
6' and 79 24' E., with an area of 149 square miles. Popula- 
tion increased from 95.300 in iSgr to 103,198 in 1901. There 
are 158 villages and one town, Shahi (population, 3,551'). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,50,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 26,000. The density of population, 640 per.sons per 
square mile, is below the District average. The shifting 
channel of the Ramganga winds through the south of the tahsll, 
and the Dhakra, Dhor.a, and West *Bahgul, after flowing from 
the northern border, unite to form the Etojora. (Mirganj is a level 
Well-cultivated plain, the greater portion of which is sufficiently 
moist not to require artificial irrigation. It produces sugar-cane 
largely, and sugar is refined in many places. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was iit square miles, of which 17 were 
irrigated. Tanks or jhlls supply more than half the irrigated 
area. The new dam across the Kuli Nadi will .supply irrigation 
to the north of this tahsll. 

Baheri. — Northern tahsll of Bareilly Di.strict, United Pro- 
vinces. comprising tlie pari.'anas of .Sirsawan, Kabar, Chaumahla, 
and Richha, and lying between 28' 35' and 28*^ 54' N. and 
16’ and 79° 41' E., with an area of 345 square miles. Popula- 
tion fell from 207,063 in 1891 to 193,412 in 1901. There are 
410 villages and two small towns, neither of which has a 
population of 5,000. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,64,000, and for cesses Rs. 6r,ooo. The density of 
population, 561 persons per square mile, is considerably below 
the Liistrict average. This tahsll was the only one which 
decreased in [lopuiation between 1,891 and igor. It i-- a lecel 
pliin, intci'si-cted bv nunicrnus -mail rivers which have ne.uly 
all been iLimnied ii> 'Uf'|i!} an t-xten-iw s<Ntr-m nf canals. It 
is damp and malarious, t-.p.^ciaiiy towards tlie north, and popu- 
lation is liable to fluctuate consideralily with the variations m 
r.iinf.ill. 'I'his is the chief rice tract in the iJistrict, and sugar- 
can, is l.'-s grown than in the art, as farther south. The latter 
ernj) is .ilso inferior, and its place is t.iken by maize in the 
higher lands. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 258 
square miles, of which 44 were irrigated, almost entirely from 
canals. 

Nawabganj TahsTl.— East central tahsll of Bareilly Dis- 
trict, E'nited Provinces, conterminous with the parga 7 ta of the 
same name, lying between 28’ 21' and 28*^ 31/ N. and 79^ 28' 
and p)- 47' E., with an area of 221 square miles. I’opuLition 
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increased from 124,349 in iSyr to 127,160 in 1901. There are 
30S villages and three towns, none of which has a population 
of 5,000. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,51,000, and for cesses Rs. 42,000. The density of popu- 
lation, 575 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The tahsil i.s a gentK slo[)ing plain, intersected by 
several small rivers fiami wliich canaK are dr.iwn. It is not so 
damp as the Baheri to the noilh. but the increase in 

population between iSoi and 1901 was less than in the south 
of the district. Rice and sugar-cane are largely greuvn. In 
1903-4, 1 78 square mile? were cultivated, of which 55 were 
irrigated. Canals supply half the irrigated area, and wells nio.st 
of the remainder. 

Aonla Town {A/iw/I). — Head-quarter^ of the fii/is'n of the 
same name in Bareilly District, United Provinces, situated in 
2S' 17' N. and ro’ E.. on a branch of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Alig.irh to B.ueilly city, and 1011- 
nected by a metalled road with Budaun. Poinilatioii lojoi), 
14,383. The name i.s probably derived from that of the amvEj 
tree {^Phyllanthus Euibiica'i. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the neighbourhood was a thick forest, the lut king- 
place of the Katehrivas. In the Ain-i-Ak!h'’n AonLi h -.Itown 
as the head-quarters of a mattbi or /'iir^^ana. About 1730 All 
.Muhammad, the rising leader f>f the Rohillas, procured the 
assassination of Duja Singh, the Katehriya chief, and shortly 
afterwards made .\onl.i his own residence. The town thus 
became the ca[)ual of Roiuikh.ind : but after .Mi .Muhammad's 
death, about 1740. sepai.itL la'idence; ware allotted to his son.s. 
and Bareilly and Pilibhit iiec.uiie more important, as H.Ifiz 
Rahmat Khan, who w ieldctl most eif the [lower, preferred these 
places. The town thus decayed and sank into insignificance. 
It is now divided into four .separate quarters, which are in fact 
distinct villages, the intervals between them being filled with 
shaded gravev.ircis or decaying mosques. .-X small castle still 
stands in which the fir.st great Rohilla chief held his court, 
and his tomb lies in an e.vteiisivc high-walled enclosure. 'Fhe 
chief public buildings arc the /u/hf/V/ and dispeiis.uy, and the 
.'Vmerican Methodist Mission has a branch lierc. .\onIa is ad- 
ministered under .-Xct .\.\ of 1S56, with an income of about 
Rs. 3,000. There is a considtiahle local traffic, especially in 
grain ; but it is possible that when Hudaun is (qienecl to railway 
communication trade will dei'ii-ase. The fclis'il'i school has 
about 150 pupils. 

Bareilly City (/iV/'i ’.'i. — .Xdmmistrative head-quartern ot 
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the Bareilh Division and District, United I’rovinces, with 
a cantonment, situated in 28'^ 22' N. and 79® 24' E., 812 miles 
hy rail from Calcutta and 1,031 from Bombay. It lies at the 
junction of a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from 
Aligarh with the main line ; and these aie met by the narrow- 
gauge railways from Lucknow through Sitapur, from Kath- 
godam at the foot of the hills, and from Soron through Budaun. 
Population has increased steadily. The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows : (1872)102,982, (1S81) 113,417, 
(1891) 121,039, and (1901) 131,208. These figures include the 
population of cantonments, which numbered 13,828 in 1901. 
There are 67.000 Hindus, 59,000 Musalmans, and 3,000 
Christians. 

'I'radition relates that the old city was founded in 1537, and 
derived its name of B.ans Bareli from Bas, a Barhela by caste, 
or from Bas and Barel, Katehriy.i Rajputs. The prefix is now 
usually interpreted as being the word Lins or ‘ bamboo,’ and is 
still used by the inhabitants. About 1573 a subordinate post 
was established here, to check the turbulent Katehriy.as of 
Rohilkhand, and a small town gradually grew up round the 
fort. By the close of Akbar’s reign, in 1596, Bareilly had 
become the head-quarters of a mahal or pargana. In 1657 
it was made the capital of Katehr (.see Rohilkh.\nd), and 
a new city was founded by Makrand Rai, who was appointed 
governor. As the Mughal empire decajed in the eighteenth 
century, the Rohilla power was consolidated by All Muhammad, 
who established his capital at Aonla, and Bareilly was for a 
time of small importance. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who virtually 
succeeded All Muhammad, though nominally guardian to his 
son^, lived alternately at Pilibhlt and at Bareilly, which again 
rose into prominence. The town fell, with the surrounding 
country, into the possession of the Naw.lb of Oudh after the 
defeat of the Rohillas by the combined British and Oudh 
forces in 1774, and passed to the British by cession in 1801, 
when it became the head-quarters of a District and of a pro- 
vincial court. In 1816 an insurrection took place in con- 
sequence of the imposition of a hou,se tax, and in r837 and 
1842 serious religious disturbances occurred between Hindus 
and Musalmans. 

During the Mutiny of 1857 Bareilly was an important centre 
of disaffectitm. I'he sepoys rose on May 31, and Khan 
Bahadur Khan, grand.son of H.rfiz Rahmat Khan, was pro- 
claimed governor. Most of the Europeans escaped to Naini 
Pal. The rebel ruler found .government no easy task, and the 
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annals nf his brief term relate many dissensions and difficulties. 
As British troops recovered ground to the south and west, the 
Nawab of Barrukhabad, the Nana Sahib from Cawnpore, Firoz 
Shah from Lucknow, and other leading rebels took refuge in 
Bareilly. On May 5, 1858, a British army arrived before the 
city, and two days later the rebels fled int<j Oudh, and the 
British occupied Bareilly. In 1871, the peace of the city was 
again disturbed b)- serious religious riots, and since then religious 
differences ha\e occasionally threatened to de\elop into actual 
fighting. 

Bareilly stands on a plJteau slightly elevated above the basin 
of the Ramganga, a branch of which now runs under the city. 
The native quarter is traversed by a long, well-kept street, widen- 
ing at intervals into markets. The houses are usually of brick 
coated with white plaster, which is sometimes adorned with 
tracery, but few have any pretensions to architectural merit. 
The oldest building of any importance is the tomb of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, close to the city on the Aonla road, which is an 
elegant building of plastered brick with gilded finials. It was 
built by his son in 1775 and repaired by his daughter in 1S39, 
and was again repaired in 1891-2 at the cost of Government. 
The finest public buildings are the dispensary and Dufferin 
Hospitals, the tahslli and chief police station, and a triangular 
building containing the municipal hall, a literary institute, 
and the Honorary Magistrates’ courthouse. 'I'he Central jail 
is situated north of the city on the NainI Tal road. South 
of the city lies the ci\il station, which contains the high 
school, the American Methodi-t Orphanage and Theological 
Seminary, the District offices and District jail, and several 
churches. The cantonments lie south of the civil station, and 
contain a small fort built after the disturbance of 1816. The 
usual garrison consists of British and native infantry, native 
cavalry, and British artillery. Bareilly is the head-quarters 
of the Commissioner of the Division, and of the Executive 
Engineers of the Rohilkhand Canals and Rohilkhand division 
(Roads and Buildings). 

A municipality was constituted in 1858, which in 1901 had 
a population of 117,380. During the ten'years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged 1-2 lakhs. In 1903-4 
the income was 2-1 lakh.s, chiefly from octroi (1-5 lakhs). 
'I'he expenditure of 2-2 lakhs included public works (Rs. 
42,000), conservancy (Rs. 33,000). public satety (R.s. 31,000), 
and administration and collection (Rs. 19,000). An excellent 
water-.supply is drawn from wells. In the same \eai the 
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inconif of the cantonment fund was Rb. 48,000, and the 
expenditure Rb. 49,000. 

d'he ( hief industry of the city is sugar-refininy, and about 
00,000 toub of rav/ sugar are imported annually, while 10,000 
tons of sugar are exported by rail alone. Bareilly is also noted 
for its furniture, made both of bamboo and of the ordinary 
timbers in use for this purpose. Cloth is woven and brass 
\ esselb are made ; but these industries are not very important. 
The Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway workshops employ 
about eight\- hands, and there is a dairy farm in connexion 
with the lunatic asylum. The principal educational institution 
is the college, which contains 104 students. A new building 
for this institution will be erected short!) on a site in the civil 
statujn [irescnted by the Xawab of Rampur. 'i'he restrict 
.school has about 450 pupils and the tahsiH school 370. The 
municipality maintains 21 schools and aids 3 others, with 
a total attendance in 1904 of 2,321. There are also three- 
orphanages maintained by the Arya Samaj, the American 
Methodist Mission, and a Muhammadan A.ssociation. 

Faridpur Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Bareilly District, United Province.s, situated in 28° 
13' N. and 79° 33' E., on the main line of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and on the road from Lucknow to 
Delhi. Population (19011,6,635. The place was formerly 
called Pura, and was founded by insurgent Katehriya Rajputs 
ejected from Bareilly between 1657 and 1679. It derives its 
present name from one Shaikh Farid, a mendicant or, accord- 
ing to others, a governor, who built a fort here during Rohilla 
rule (1748-74). The town contains a tahsUi, a dispensary, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mis.sinn, It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about k'. 1. 000. The ttksu; school has 125 pupiN, and u 
girls' school about 20. 

Ramnagar. — Village in the Aonla /.t/^jvVof Bareilly District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 22' X. and 79° S' E., 8 miles 
north ot Aonla. 'fhe place is celebrated for the ruins in its 
neighbourhood. vast mound rises on the north of the 
village, with a circumference of about 3^ miles, which still 
bears the name of Ahichhattra and is identified with the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Panchala and the place 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century. In one 
portion of the mound a conical heap of brick towers 68 feet 
above the plain, crowned by the ruins of a Hindu temple 
Large rpiantities rif stone carvings, Bucldhi.st railings, and 
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.(rnamental bricks have been found in various parts of these 
mounds, and a Series of coins bearing inscriptions which may 
be dated approximately in the first or second century ];. c. 
The kings who struck them have been conjecturally identified 
vith the Sunga dynasty mentioned in the I’uranas. 

[Cunningham, An-hatological Survty Rtf<^i-/s, vol. i, p. ::55 ; 
Ct'ins of illicit nt India. )). 79. V. A. Smith, yiv/z-ea/, Asiatic 
Svcitty of Bengal. iSy;, p 303 . I'ti'gnss Report, Epigrap/iica/ 
Blanch. Ahr/’i- IJ'cS/crn PnainciS and Oiidh. iS<)i-2 I 

Bijnor District (Bijnaur ). — Northernmost 1 lisirict in tlie 
Bareilly Division. United Provinces, lying betueeii zf I'aiid 
2cf 58' N. and 78'^ o' and 78° 57' E., with an area of 1,791 
square miles. On the nortlveast the road which passes along 
the foot of the Himala)as divides Bijnor from Garhwal District . 
south-east and south he Xaini Tal and Moradabad : while the 
Ganges Hows along the \\estein boukr betwei-n Bijnor and 
the Districts of Debra Dun, Saharanpur, AIu.iaffai nagar. and 
.Meerut. The District of Bijnor, an irregulai triangle of vhich 
the apex points directly noithwards, forms the ujtpermost por- 
tion of the Rohilkhand plain, stretching like a wedge between 
tile valley of the Ganges and the hills of Garhwrd. In the north 
is a system of small elevations, known as tht ( 'h.nidi hills, 
which resemble in geokgical foimation the .'siwalik range m 
Dehra Dun on the western bank of the Ganges, 'fhe'e hills 
are little more than rugged and barren rock.s. except in thc 
valleys and on the lower slopes. They ((pver an aiea *of 
about 25 squaie miles, tsouth ot the hills ahaig th.e 

north-e.tst la'irdei lies a bioad, le\il belt of foust \.\r\in,,, fiom 
2 to 10 miles in width, across whii.h flow numerous streams 
from the hills in the neighbouring 1 tistru t of Garhwal. L.irge 
clearances have been made in places, and cultivation sometimes 
extends as far as the submontane road. This tract resembles 
the Bhabar in the adjacent District of Xaini Tal, but the 
marshy tarai belt found in Xaini Tal does not oc. ur here. 
The rest of the District is an open upland plain cros.sed by 
river valleys, I'he largest river is the Ganges, which deboui hes 
on the plain near the north of the Di.stiict,,and is there a rapiil 
slre.im flowing over boulders. Lower down its course is loss 
rapid, its bed widens, and the river be conn s naeigable from 
X.Tgal. The first i onsiderable affluent of the Geuiges is the 
M.llin, whitb rises in the fiarhw.il hills ami flows across tlu- 
north-rvcst portion of the Distru't. This river is ( < lebrati <1 in 
Sanskrit literature, and the scer.r of K.ilidasa's play ol Sok. n- 
tald is laid neai its bank.s. It has abo been id- rt.fi.ol witlr the 
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Erinese-i mentioned by :Megci,-.theneb. The Khoh rises in the 
Garh\\al hills, east uf the Malin, and flows almost due south, 
joining the Ramoaxga near the border of the District. The 
latter river crosses the Garhwal border near the eastern corner, 
and meander.s across the eastern portion of the Nagtna tahs'il. 
Both the Khoh and Ramganga are liable to sudden floods, 
which sub.side as quickly as they rise. Many smaller streams 
from the lower hills join these large rivers after a short course. 

Nearly the whole of the District is situated on the Gangetic 
alluvium, with a bhabar zone of coarse gravels along the 
north-ea.st border.-. The Chnndf hill* are composed of Upper 
Tertiary rock-, all in a rapid state of decay by weathering. 
These rocks comprise, towards the plains, a gentle normal 
anticlinal arch in middle Siwalik soft sand rock, which is very 
micaceous. North-east lies the .southern limit of a synclinal 
trough in upper Siwalik conglomerates h 

The forests of Bijnor will be de.scribed later. The rest 
of the District presents no peculiarities in its flora. Fine 
groves of mango trees are found in every part. Ihe river 
valleys as well a.s the forest glade.- produce grasses which 
are used for thatching, for ba.sket-work, for matting, and for 
making rope and twine. The wild hemp (Cannabis sativa) 
grows abundantly : the leaves are collected and, when dry, 
are known as bhang, which is used for preparing a refreshing 
drink. 

Tigers and leopards were formerly common in the forests, 
together with chital (Cen't/s axis) and samba r (Curvus 
unicolor\ The deer have, however, been almost exter- 
minated, and the carnivora have consequently retired farther 
into the hills. A tiger occasionally strays down, and leopards 
are still met with in ravine tracts. Antelope are common, and 
a few hog deer and wild hog survive along the Ramganga and 
Ganges. Four-horned deer and barking-deer are occa.sionally 
met with in the forests. There are some hyenas, and the 
1} nx is not unknown. Wild elephants come down from the 
hill- during the rains, d'he chief game-birds are duck, snipe, 
peafowl, black partridge, jungle-fowl, quail, and sand-grouse. 

Its proximity to the Himalayas renders the climate of 
Bijnor C(;ol and pleasant, while the abundance of drainage 
channels prevents the District from being as unhealthy as 

’ K. D. Oldham, ‘ Geology of Part of the Gangasul.an Pargana,’ Records, 
Geological AroT ry cf India, vol. xvii, pt. iv ; and C. .S. ytiddlemiss, ‘ Physical 
Geology of the Snb-Himalaya of Garhwal and Kum.aun.’ .l/es'/afno . Geo- 
io:d‘'nl Siii^vey of India, vol. x\iv, pt. ii. 
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other tracts near the foot of the mountains. 'I'he annual 
rainfall averages 44 inches, varying from 38 near the Ganges 
to 47 in the north of the District. Between 1S64 and 1898 
the variations from the average did not exceed 25 per cent, 
iir twenty-seven years, while in four years the fall was in excess, 
and there were four \ears of considerable deficit. 

Legend ascribes the foundation of Biinor town to the Hi 
mythical king Ben or \ ena, who is familial in tradititiii from 
the Punjab to Bihai. In the seventh centurx fliuen 
Tsiang visited a kingdom the capital of uhidi has been 
identified with M.\xn.\\r\R. The early bistort of Muham- 
madan rule is obscure, but raids by the Mongols are referred 
to. In 1399 Timur visited the District, and committed his 
usual atrocities, massacring a large number of the inhabitants, 
and fighting several pitched b.attles. Thence he marched to 
Hardwar. returning to the Do.lb. N'o more is heard of Bijnor 
till the time of Akbar, when it formed part of the mcdso' of 
Sambhal in the Subah of Delhi. During the most prosperous 
age of the Delhi empire, the District shared in the general 
freedom from historical incidents, though in 1566 and again 
in 1587 peace was disturbed by ,ambitious jSCirdan, or by 
rebels fleeing from other [larts of India. .As the powet of the 
jMughals relaxed, the Rohilla P.ath.riis began to asseit indc 
pendence, under All Muhammad. Although this chieftain 
had managed to annex the rest of Rohii.kh.xxd by 1740, his 
first acquisitions in Bijnor seem to have been made in 174S, 
after his return from exile, while his friend, Dundc Kh.ln, 
occupied anothei tract ,ihout thi s.ime tiiuf. 'I'he leinaindci 
of the District was raj'idly .icquired, and be-foio his death in 
1749 AH Muhamm.id made a grant c>f the ncirthern portion to 
Kajlb Khan, who was to become a great leader. In the forests 
on the border of the District lies a strong fort, called L.il 
Dhang, which often proved a safe refuge in the Strug.gles 
between the Rohillas and the Xawabs of Oudh. Mere m 
[752, after a trying siege, the Rohillas gaxe a bond tc) the 
Manithas, as the price of rele.ise. whii h v.Ms afterwards made 
the excuse for further invasions. Najib Kh.in married Dunde 
Khan’s daughter, and gradu.dh extendit^g his influence west 
of the Ganges, and at Delhi, oblaintd the title ot Najib-ud- 
daula and in 1757 became [laym.ister of the ini[ieriai arra\ 

His success laid him open to the attacks of jeah.Us iivaL , 
and the infamous IVazIr Ghazi-ud-din (.died in the Mar.lthas, 
who besieged Xajib-ud-daula in the fort of Sliuk.iitli on tli 
we.st bank of the Gange-, bit retre.ittd on the .tp.pi ".i, !i 1 ‘ 
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the Rohilla^. Aftei the battle of Paiifpat, where Xajib-iici- 
daula di.-'tiiii;uished himself, he became Wazir, and filled the 
highest post in the kingdom, with credit to himself and benefit 
to the state. After his death in 1770 his son, Zabita Khan, 
was defeated bv the Marathas, who now ravaged Rohilkhand ; 
and a few \cars later, in 1774, the Rohilla prnver east of the 
Changes wa.s crushed, and the final treaty 'by hich the territory 
was incorporated in Oudh wa.s concluded at Lai Dhang. d’he 
District was ceded to the Rritish by the Nauab of Oudh in 
iSoi ; and four years later AmTr Khan, tlie Pindari, rode 
through it like a whirlwind, recalling the raid of Timur 400 
years before. The District then remained quiet until the 
Mutiny of 1S57. 

Xews of the Meerut ouibieak reached Bijnor on May 13. 
The Roorkee sappers mutinied and arrived at Bijnor on the 
19th, but they passed on without creating any disturbance, and 
the District remained quiet till June i. On that date the 
Nawab of Najibabad, a giandson of Zabita Khan, appeared 
at Bijnor with aoo armed Pathans. On the Sth, after the out- 
break at Bareilly and Moradabad, the European officers quitted 
Bijnor, and reached Roorkee on the iith. 'Phe Nawab at 
once proclaimed himself as ruler, and remained in power till 
August 6, when the Hindus of the Di.strict rose against the Musal- 
man authority and defeated him for the time. On the aqlh 
the Muhammadans returned in force and drove out the Hindus. 
Th^ latter attacked their conquerors again on September iS, 
but without success, and the Nawab ruled unopposed until 
April 17. 1858. Our troops then crossed the Ganges, and 
utterly defeated the rebels at Nagina on the 21st. British 
authority was immediately re-e'tablished, ;ind has not since 
been disturbed. 

The liii'.'t' in ihc nonii efth. Dutrict > "lu.iin nit.nv ancient 
ruins and mounds which h.ivi ii' 1. bren fuliy L\[)li)red : but 
Buddhist remains hare hcLii uncaithcrl m [jLiCcs. *Vt N.rjil:- 
Al’Ali, the tomb of N.ijil) Khan, the fiiunder of tlie town, and 
a tew remains of other buildings arc die chief memorials of 
Muhammadan rule. 

The District contifins 16 towns and 2,132 villages. The vil- 
lage sites still preserve the old eompai t aiipearance, which was 
the result ot the unsettled times when men built their houses 
close together for protection, and there are few outlying hamlets. 
Population fluctuates considerably. The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows; (1872) 737,153, (iSSi) 721.450. 
(1891) 794,070, and (r90i) 779,951. The variations largeh 
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dtpend on the niinfal!, excessive rain causing land to fall out 
of cultivation. There are four tahsl/s — Biixor, NAjlB.\r..xD. 
N.vgIna, and Dh.v.mi'uk — the liead-quarler-i of each being at a 
[dace of the .-'ame name. The chief towns are th.e municipalities 
of Nagixa, NajIrai aij, JIiixur {the District head-quarters), 
Chaxdpur, and I'h'vmitr. The following table gives the 
chief Statistics of | •opuLmcjn in moi - 
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Hindus form 64 per Cent, of the total, Mu.salman.s 35 
per cent., and there are 5,730 Aryas, a larger number than 
in any District in the Provinces except Bulandshahr. The 
density of population is almost the same as the Provincial 
average. Between iSyi and 1901 tlie Distiiet suffered both 
from exce.ssive rain and from dnsught. Almost the whole 
[lopulation speak Wcsiein Hindi, the prevailing dialect beilig 
Hindust.lni. 

( ham.'is ill ather-diess. 1, ^nd 1 uinvatoi'P 1 iS.ooo, ai, the C.-isics .sim 
most numerous oi the Hindu cast,,.-., forming uearlv 25 pm Cent, 
of the total Hindu population. Rajputs number 72,000, bm 
61,000 of these are so-called Chauhans, who intermarry among 
themselves and therefore are not true Rajputs, Jats (agricul- 
turists). 55,000 ; Tagas (agriculturists), 8,000 ; and Sainis - culti- 
vators), 20.000, are chiefly found in the west ot the P'niied 
Provinces. Brahmans number only 26,000 A caste peculi.ir 
to the District is that of the Ramaiyas or pedlars {2.200). 

Among Muhammadans are Shaikhs, 511.000 ; Juklhas (we.ivers) 

57,000: and Tells (oil-jiresscr.s), 15,000. The Ihojlijs (6.000) 

■ ire not found east of Bijnor. Agiiculturc siqiports only 47 [ler 
cent, of the population, while person.il services sujiport -S jier 
cent., general labour 8 percent., and cotton-vveav mg 6 percent, 
('hauh.uis, Bani.is, |ai,, Tag.ls. and .'shaikhs arc the l.irgesi 
holders of l.md , ,;nd Pits. ( 'haiih.tns. Shaikhs, Raw's, .md 
Samis are th.e chief ' uPivator'. 
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Out of 1,853 native Christian-, in 1901, 1,824 were Jletho- 
dists. The Ameriran Nfethodist .\[ission has laboured here 
since 1S59, and ha-, several branches in the District. 

Most of Bijnor is included in the uplands, which are divided 
into three portions. The we.stern tract, near the Ganges, con- 
sists of low sandy ridges, the space between which is occupied 
by a fair loam ; but facilitie.s for irrigation are not good. East 
of this tract the central portion of the District forms the low- 
lying valley of the Ban. Gangan, and Karula rivers. This is 
decidedly more fertile, and opportunities fisr irrigation are better 
than in the we.stern trart. Another dievated watershed farther 
east, which divides the central portion from the Khoh and 
RJmganga rivers, i-, sandy but more fertile than the western 
tract. East of the Ramganga. lie.s an area the soil of which is 
moist and fertile, but the deadly climate makes cultivation 
fluctuate. As in most DLstricts where Jats are found, equal 
care is devoted to all gorjd land, instead of the lands near 
village sites receiving most of the manure available. 

The tenures are those usually found in the United Pro\ inecs. 
There are 4,348 zamhidari mahals, thirty-five pattldari, and 
369 Idiaiydchard , the local term for the last being Idndddri. 
The main agricultural statistics fur 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square mile.s : — 
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The chief food-crop-, with thi .rare.is in square miles in 1903-4, 
are : rice (221 ), wlieat (2 76). barley ( 1 15), hdjrij (120), and gram 
(98). Sugar-cane is the most important of the other crops, cover- 
ing 1 05 sijuare miles. Cotton and oilseeds are alsr. largely grown. 

Cultivation has not extendi d within the last forty years : but 
the .area sown with the more valuable crops — such as rice, 
sugar-cane, and wheat — h;is increased, the area double cropiied 
is rising, and a betti r variety of wheat has been introduced. 
Loans under the Land Improvement and ,\griculturists’ Loans 
Acts are not taken to any large extent, amounting to only 
Rs. 77,000 between 1890 and 1903, of which Rs. 40,000 was 
advanced in the famine year 1896-7. 
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The ordinary breed of cattle is inferior; but the forests pro- Cattle, 
vide ample grazing for cattle from other Districts. An attempt * 

has been made to improve the breed of horhcs, and two Govern- 
ment stallions are kept. Mule-breeding has become popular, 
and several donkey stallions are maintained. The sheep are 
of the ordinary inferior type. 

Bijnor is remarkable for the small extent of its irrigatioir by Irngstrin 
artificial means. In 1903-4 canals supplied a6 square miles, 
wells 33, and other sources 9. The canals are small works, 
those drawn from the Khoh and Gangan rivers beine maintained 
by Government; white a third canal, drawn from the Malin, is 
a private enterprise. Some of the rivers are used directly for 
irrigation, especially in years of drought. Masonry wells are 
practically never used for irrigation : and water is generally 
obtained, where requireil, from shallow tempoiary wells, from 
which it is raised in a pot by a knei. 

Three portions of the forest land in the 1 tistrict are ‘ reserved ' h rest-i 
under the Forest Act. The Chandt forest of 60 square miles, 
which includes the hills in the north of the District, .some 
islands in the Ganges, and part of the plains, is part of the 
Ganges divi.sion of the Western Circle. In the northern half 
sal {Shorea robustc) is well established; but the --outhern por- 
tions are more open. The forest supplies bamboos and other 
minor products to Hardwar, and the revenue varies from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000. The Rehar foie>t i> situated in the 
south-east of the District and belong-- to the Garhwal Forest 
division. Its ana i^ 26 ^quarc miles - and sCC and otlv 1 
timber, fuel, and giaSs aic supplied to mliabitants oi tin. neigh- 
bourhood, the rewnue varying from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 7,000 
The Amsot and Mohanwali Re.serves, managed by the Collector, 
include an area of 8 square miles. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is extremely rare, and is .Minciah 
generally imported from Mor.ad.abad. l.ime is made fioni the 
limestone found in the Chandi hills. 

The chief industry of the District is the manufacture of raw .\i;- .at ' 
and refined suaar, which are larueb exported. Coarse cotton 'niuwta-- 
cloth is woven in many [virts, and in a few tiiwns a finer material 
is produced. 'I'here are small local imlustrics at scxeral places, 
such as the manufacture of Brahmanical threads (/<o7t’c) .4 
Bijnor, papier mache at Mandawar. r.irved ebony, glassware, 
and ropes at Naglna, and ironwork ,u Dhilmpur. 

Su^ar .md forest produce are the chief export-, while pram < .'inni-i,,--- 
and other gram, salt, piece-goods, and inet.d.s ate uigiorc d. 

The grain and -alt come chii tly horn th'_ Pt.ni.'*' T’- ;’idc 
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of 'Western Kuiiiiiun largely paoseb through the District troni 
Kotdwara at the foot of the hillb. The chief commercial centre? 
are the towns of .Seohard. 1 )hampur, Nagina, and Najibabadon 
the railway. Before the railway was opened, sugar was exported 
by road to Meerut or Mu/affarnagar ; but the railway now take.? 
about four-fifths of the Urtal exports. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passe? 
througfh the centre of the District, with a branch from Najibabad 
to Kotdwara at the foot of the Himalayas in Garhwal District. 
A line from Gajraula on the Moradabad-Ghaziabad Railway 
to (ihandpur in the south of thr 1 tfstrict ha? been surveyed. 
Communication? are very defeittive. (hnly 39 miles of road 
ale metalled, while 553 mile? are uniuetalled. The whole of 
the former and 17 miles of the latter arc maintained by the 
Public M'oiks depaitment; but the co?t of repairs is met 
almost entirely from Local funds. The metalled roads radiate 
from Bijnur town to the railway at Xagina, and to the Gange.s 
on the Meerut and Muzaff.irnagar roads. The tract? most in 
need of improved road? aie the northern Ganges khiidaf and 
the area noitl'i-ea.st of the railway. Avenues of tree? are main- 
tained on 95 miles. 

Bijnor ha? suffered comiiarativcly little from drought. The 
natural moistness of the soil and the rarity of a complete failure 
I'd the rain?, due to the pro.ximity of the hills, combine to save 
a ( rop in nnrsl years, wliilc the profits from sugar-cane hate 
begn fairly const.int. The dependence for food-grains on other 
tracts is the most serious factor in prolonged drought. In 
1.S03-4 famine was severely felt ; but Bijnor escaped distress in 
later year? till 1S37-S, when Rs. 91,000 of the revenue demand 
was leiiiittcd. I'ainine attacked the Disiiict in i.' 56 o-i, vhe-n 
Rs. 3Z. 000 va? ?pcnt on relief, .incl in iStiS-p the expenditure 
\wi? i-.?lak!,'. Ill 1.S7,? i!ie nurnhci on relief work? ru?e to 
over 22,000. Bijnor .igain escaped lightly ui i<S96 -7.when relief 
works were opened but did nut attract considerable number?. 

The Collector i? .'osisted by a member of the Indian (hvil 
■Sen ii'L (whe n awiilable). and liy two 1 Icputy-Collectots recruited 
in Indi.i. A ti’h>iIJdr i? ?t.itioned at the head-quarter? of each 
of the four tahs'ils. 

There aie two regular District Muii?ifs, and village Muiisifs 
have recently been appointed. The District is included in the 
Civil and .Se??ion? Judge?hip of Morjdabad, criminal work 
being iisu.illy di?poserl of by the Additional Judge. Crime i?' 
not heavy, and Bijnor is not remarkable for any special offences. 
Female infanticide was formerly su?pected in the case of the Jat?, 
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and in 1904 as many a-> 1,884 person', were still registered 
and under surveillance. 

Bijnor, when acquired by cession in 1801, formed the 
northern subdivision of the new District of Moradabad. In 
1817 it was constituted a separate charge with head-quarters 
at Nagina, and in 1824 Bijnor became the capital. The earl) 
settlements were for short periods, and were based on rough 
statements of area and probable out-turn and on a consideration 
of previous collections. Up to 1822 the sy^tem of administra- 
tion was one of farming . but in that year proprietary rights 
were first recognized. A*> rough survey was commenced about 
1827, and the first regular settlement on modern principles was 
made under Regulation IX of 1833 between 1S34 and 1839. 
It wa.s preceded by a regular survey and was carried out in the 
usual method, by ascertaining standard rent and revenue rate--. 
The revenue fixed was ii-2 lakhs, which, though very uneven, 
was much more moderate than earlier settlements. Another 
revision took place between 1863 and 1S74, when a revenue of 
1 1 -S lakhs was assessed. The last resettlement of the District was 
made between 1S93 and 1898, but four were settled in 

1901-2. The revenue then fixed amounted to 14-5 lakhs, or 
about 46 per cent, of the net ‘ assets," The incidence is a little 
more than R. i an acre, varying from about 5 annas to slightly 
more than Rs. 2. Assessment.-, of revenue in Bijnor have always 
been difficult, owing to tire prevalence of grain rents. Cash 
rents are always taken on account of sugar-cane and cotton, 
hut the produce of other crop-- i- divided equal!) between the 
landlord and the tenant .Vnothei custom exists Lty whieh for 
a .short period, usually thiec to five ye-ars, the owner of a village 
agrees with the whole cultivating community to receive from 
them a lump sum in place of the ca-.h lents and a share of 
produce. The latest revision of settlement was largely based 
on rent rates derived from these leases. The soil was classified, 
and rates paid for different classes were ascertained. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 


i 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 


i’hcre are five v* Jn'a, Xaiii: \!.ai>. Brjxr.i;, 

Chaxdi’UR, and 1 )hami-i k — and eight touns are administered 
under Act XX of 185 ') Be>ond t’ne liniiN 'd the-., at 


1^,29 16.07 ' M’-’ 

la.S; 16.57 -1*59 I9.77 
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affairs are managed by the District board, which has an 
inr.ime and expenditure of about a lakh. In 1903-4 roads 
and buildings cost Rs. 69,000. 

'i'he District contains 20 police stations ; and the Super- 
intendent of police commands a force of 4 inspectors, 75 
subordinate officer-,, and 308 constables, besides 210 muni- 
cipal and town police, and 1,827 rural and road police. 
The District jail contained a daily average of 256 prisoners 
in 1903. 

Few Districts in the United Provinces are so backward in 
regard to literacy as Bijnor. In ipict only 2 per cent. (3-9 
males and 0-2 females) c<juld read and write. The number of 
public schools increased from 128 with 3,991 pupils in iSSo-r 
to 204 with 8,588 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 209 
with 9,307 pupils, including 537 girls, besides 250 private schools 
with 3,768 pupils. Three of the schools are managed by 
Government and 107 by the District and municipal boards. 
Out of a total expenditure on education of Rs. 46,000, Local 
funds contributed Rs. 35, 000 and fees Rs. 9,000. An attempt 
has been made by the Arya .Samaj to revive the old Hindu 
system of education, and a guriikul has been founded at 
Kangri in the north of the District. 

There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
tion for 88 in-patients. The number of cases treated in 1903 
was 89,000, of whom 1,500 were in-patients, and 400 operations 
wg-e performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 15,000, mo.st 
of which was met from Local funds. 

About 26,800 persons were succe.ssfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 of 
population. Vaccination is compulsory only in the munici- 
palities. 

[Distriit Gazcli^er (1S79, under revision) ; F'. J. Pert, Setth- 
7 iunt Report (1809).] 

Bijnor Tahsil. — Western tahsil of Bijnor District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bijnor, Daranagar, 
iMandawar, Chandpur, and Bashta, and lying between 29”^ i' 
and zcf 38 N. and o' and 78° 25' E., with an area of 
483 .square miles. Population increased from 200,039 in 1891 
to 203,972 in 1901. There are 572 villages and six towns, the 
largest of which are Bijnor (population, 17,583), the Dis- 
trict and ttt/isil head-quarters, Gh.Indpur (12,586), Manda- 
WAR (7,210), Jhxlu (6,444), and Hai.daur (5,628). The 
demand fur land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,96,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 64,000. The density of population, 422 persons 
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per square mile, is slightly below the District average. The 
tahsil is bounded on the west by the Ganges, and the Malin 
crosses its northern portion. Xear the Ganges is a rich alluvial 
tract, from which a gentle ascent leads Kt the sandy uplands. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 328 square miles, of 
which only S were irrigated. 

Najibabad Tahsil. — Xorthern tahsil of Bijnor District. 
United Provinces, compiising the paixanas of Xajibabad, 
Kiratpur, and Akbar.lbad, and lying between 29° 25' and 
29'^ 58' N. and 78° 7' and 78^ 31' E., with an area of 396 
square miles. Populatiott fell from 156,873 in 1S91 to 153.896 
in 1901. There are 422 villages and two towns ; X-\jIk.\b.\u 
( population, 19,568), the tahsil head-quarters, and Kik.vtpuk 
(15,051). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,75,000, and for cesses 45,000. 'I'he density of popula- 
tion, 3S9 persons per square mile, is much below the District 
average. The tahsil contains a considerable area of forest, 
besides a hilly tract w hich is uninhabited. The northern por- 
tion is scored with torrents, which arc dry for eight months in 
the year but scour deep ratines during the rains. Xumerous 
other streams cross the rich alluvi.al plain which constitutes 
the rest of the tahsil, the chief being the Malin. The Ganges 
forms the western boundary. In 1903-4 the area under culti- 
vation was iSS square miles, of which only 7 were irrigated. 
A small private canal from the Malin serves about one square 
mile, but rivers are the chief source of supply. 

Nagina Tahsil. — Xorth-eastern tahsil of Bijnor District. 
United Provinces, compn-.ing the /'a>X't>'as of Xagina, Harha- 
pura, and .\fzalgarh, and lying between 29”^ 13' and 29' 43' X. 
and 78° 17' and 78" 57' E., with an area of 453 square miles. 
Population fell from 183,147 in 1891 to 156,898 in 1901. 
There are 464 villages and two towns : N.vgin.v (population, 
21,412), the tahsil he.ad-quarters, and Afz.vi.g.vrh (6,474). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,76,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The density of population, 346 per- 
sons per square mile, is the lowest in the 1 )istrict. The tahsil 
contains a considerable area of forest. It is crossed by several 
small streams, and also by the Ramgaitgil and its tributary 
the Khoh. The soil is lich.aiul irrig.uion is jirovided in the 
Nagina par^ana by small c.inals from the Khoh and Gang.an : 
but the climate is not healthy, and the considerable decrease 
of population between 1S91 and 1901 is chiefly due to the 
unfavourable seasons ending with the • \<:es>ive rain of 1S94. 
Cultivation abo suffers from the depie-dations of wild animals. 
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In [903-4 the art-.i under cultivation uj- .^.(luare miles, 
of which 14 Were irrigated. Canal-^ the greater part 

of the irrigated area. 

Dhampur TahsIL— .South-eastern /a/zivV of IJijnor District, 
United Proiince^, comprising the /(irgu/nir of Dh.ampur, 
Seohara, Xihtaur, and Btiihpur, and lying between ay' 2' and 
2y' 25' X. and 78' ly' and 78' 41' E., with an area of 459 
square mi!c>. Population increased from 254,01 r in iSyi 
to 265,185 in 1901. There are 674 villages and 6 towns: 
Sherkot (population, 14,999). X'iht.vl'k (11,740), Seoh.vr.v 
(10,062), Dii.vmpur (7.027), .S\H\>rcK (5,851), and 'I'.fjPfK 
(5,015). 'I'he deni.md for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,74,000, and foi cesSes Rs. .82,000. The densit\ of 
population, 578 per-ou' per square mile, is the highest in 
the Distrut. .Several rivers rro's the tahs'il from north to 
south, the chief being the Gangan. the Khoh, and the Ram- 
ganga. Dhampur lies in the central depression of the District 
and is fertile : but parts of it are liable to Hooding, and .sand) 
tracts are found in the east. In 1903-4 the are.i under culti- 
vation wa.s 320 square miles, of which 39 were irrigated. 
Wells suppl)- about h.ilf the irrigated area, and small canah 
from the Gangan and Khoh about a third. 

Afzalgarh. — Town in the X.tgina tahs'il of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29'’ 24' X. and 78° 41' E., 
34 miles east of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 6,474. 'fhe 
pkv.'e wa.s founded by one Afzal Khan about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It lies low, and is very unhealthy 
owing to the dampness of the neighbouthood. The fort built 
by Afzal Khan was dismantled after the rebellion of 1857. 
Tile toi\n i-> admini.-,tered under Act XX of rS56, witli an 
income of about Rs. i.ioo. E.xcclicnt cotton cloth i- made 
here by Jul.lh.i-, ( .Muliammadan weavers) I’lieae is a primar) 
.school with too pupils. 

Bijnor Town (Bijnaur). — He,id-([uaiters of the District 
and tails'll of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 
29" 22 X. and 78" S' E., on a metalled road 19 miles from 
Xagina station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Popu 
iation (igoi), 17,58^, of whom 9,429 were Musalmans. Ac- 
cording to tradition, tlic town was founded by the mythical 
Raj.l Ben or \'ena. Its early history is, however, a blank 
until the time of .Xkbar, when Bijnor gavi- its name to a 
mahal or pai'^s^aua. In the seventeenth century it was the 
head-ijuarters of the Jat.s, who struggled long with the Musal- 
mans of the place. It became the head-(]uarters of the District 
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in 1824, and was occupied in the Mutiny by the rebel Nawab 
of Najibabad. The town stands on undulating ground 3 miles 
east of the Ganges, and is well paved and drained. Besides 
the District offices it contains male and female dispensaries, 
the District jail, and the local head-quarters of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Mission. Bijnor has been a municipality 
since 1 866. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and e.xpenditure averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903 -4 the in- 
come was Rs. 17,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 12.000) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. There is some trade m 
sugar, and the pocket-knires and Brahmanical threads (/(r/aw) 
made here enjoy more than a local reputation. The District 
school has r55 pupils, a middle .school 282, a girls' school 
48, and eight aided schools 300 boys and 30 girls. 

Chandpur. — Town in the Ilistrict and taksi of Bijnoi, 
United Provinces, situated in 2(f 8' X. and 78' r6' E., 21 
miles south of Bijnor town. A line from Chandpur to Gajraula 
on the Moradabad-Ghaziabad branch of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway has been surveyed. Population (1901), 12,586. 
Chandpur was the chief town of a mahal or p^irgana under 
Akbar, but nothing more is known of its history. It was occu- 
pied by the Pindaris in 1S05, and by Musairnan rebels in 1857. 
Up to 1894 it was the head-quarters of a separate tahs'il. 'I he 
town is well paved and drained, and presents a thriving appear- 
ance. It contains a dispen.sary and police station, and has 
been a municipality since 1866. During the ten years endiiijl; 
1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 11, coo, chieily irwui uitroi 
(Rs. S,ooo) ; and the expenditure was Rs. ri.oco. Tne princi- 
pal manufactures are pipe-bowls and watc-r-bottles ot earthen- 
ware, and coarse cotton cloth. A middle school has 200 
pupils and rz smaller schools about 530. 

Dhampur Town. — Head-ijuarters of the tahs'i! of the same 
name in Bijnor District, United Provinces, situated in 29 18' 
X'. and 78° 31' E., on the main line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway. Population (ipot), 7,027. The first historical 
event connected with the town is the defeat of the imperial 
forces here by Dunde Kh.an, the Rohilla. about 1750. Dh.Im- 
pur was sacked by the I’ind.aris under .Vmir Khan m 1805, 
and an attempt was made to plunder tire tieasury during the 
Mutiny in 1857. The town is well built and tliriving. and i on- 
tains the tahfih, a private dispensar), and a bi.im h of the 
.Vnierican .Methodist Mission. Dh,impur has be-.-n a munii 1 
pality since 1SO6. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
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income and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 10,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 6,000) ; and 
the expenditure was also Rs. 10,000. There is a considerable 
trade in iron and brassware ; and locks, brass candlesticks, 
carriage ornaments, gongs, and badges are largely made. 
The taksili school has 160 pupils, and the municipality manages 
twr> schools and aids seven others with 574 pupils. 

Haldaur. — Town in the District and tahstl of Bijnor, United 
Provinces, situated in 29° 17' N. and 78° 16' E., 12 miles 
south-east of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 5,628. The 
place is said to h.ave been founded^)’ one Halda Suigh, the 
reputed ancestor of the Chaiihans, to whom it now belongs. 
'1 he head of the family suffered for his loyalty in 1857, and was 
rewaided with the title of Raja. Haldaur contains a post office 
and a handsome house, the residence of the Chauhan proprietor. 
A panchayat of sugar-refiners is held annually, which settles 
the price to be paid to cultivators for raw sugar, and the rate 
so fixed is accepted as a standard over the whole District, The 
primary school has 40 pupils, and two aided schools have 94 
pupils. 

Jhalu, — Town in the District and tahsll of Bijnor, United 
Provinces, situated in 29'’ 20' N. and 78° 14' E., 6 miles south- 
east of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 6,444. Under Akbar 
it was the head-(iuarters of a mahil or parpana. It is ad- 
ministered under .Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,000. It contains a primary school with 113 pupils, and 
three aided schools with 62 boys and 35 girls. 

Kiratpur. — Town in the Najibab.ad tahsil of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 30' N, and 78° 13' E., 10 miles 
north of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 15,051. d’here are 
two di\iMons of the town. Kiratpur Khfls and Ba>i. Tlie 
former w,is founded in the fifteenth century during the reign 
of Bahlol Lodi, and the latter in the eighteenth century by 
Path.ans, who built a fort. The walls are still standing near 
the gateway, and within is a handsome mosque. Kiratpur 
is administered under .\ct XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 3.600. Trade is insignificant, but lacquered chairs 
and boxes are made. The District board school has 112 
pupils, and six aided schools 216 pupils. The .American 
Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

Mandawar. — Town in the Di.strict and tahstl of Bijnor, 
L'nited Provinces, situated in 29° 29' X’. and 78"^ 8' E., 8 miles 
north of Bijnor town. Population f 1901), 7,210. It was identi- 
fied by St. Martin and by General Cunningham with the A loti- 
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j'lura visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century; but this 
identification rests entirely on its distance from various places, 
and no excavations have been madeh According to tradition, 
some Agarwal Banias settled here in the twelfth centurv, when 
the\' found the place deserted. The town was captured by 
Timur in 1399, and was the capital of a mahal or far^ana 
under Akbar. In 1805 it was pillaged by Amir Khan, the 
Pindari. and during the Mutin\ it suffered at the hands of lilt 
marauders. A mound half a mile sijuare rises some 10 feet 
above the rest of the town, containing large bricks. The Tama 
iSIa.sjid stands on this, constructed from the materials of a 
Hindu temple. North-ea.st of the town is another large 
mound, and there are two tanks in the neighbourhood. Man- 
dawar is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income 
of about Rs. 1,200. There is a small industry in papier m.lche : 
and boxes, pen-trays, paper-knives, Ac., are made. A primary 
school has 126 pupils, and two aided schools have 85 pupils. 
The American Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

Nagina Town Head-quarters of the iahsll of the same 

name in Bijnor District. United Provinces, situated in 29° 27' 
Xh and 78° 26’ E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and 
at the terminus of a metalled road from Bijnor. Population 
(1901), 21.4:2, of whom 14,887 were Mus.dmans. The early 
history of the town is unknown, hut it is menticnrc-d m the 
Ain-i-Akbarl as head-quarters of a mahal or fargana. During 
the rise of the Roliilla power in the middle of the eighteenth 
century a fort w.is built here. In 1805 the place was sacked 
by the Pmcklri' under .\nur Kh.in, ,md from 1817 to 1824 it 
was the head-quarters of the newly-formeel 1 iistrict c.dled 
Northern Moradiibad. During the Mutiny the town was the 
scene of several conflicts between rival parties, as well a,s of the 
final defeat of the rebels on April 21, 1858, which crushed the 
revolt in Bijnor. XAgina is a large and busy place, with good 
brick houses and paved streets, which drain into a tributary of 
the Khoh on the east and into the Karula on the west. It 
contains the old fort, now used as a fahslli, a dispLtisary, a /ahslli 
school, and a branch of the Amiric.tn ^lethodist Mission. 
Nagina has been a niiinii'ipality since 18S6 1 luring the ten 

years ending 1901 the income and expenditure a\eraged 
Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. iS.ooo, i hu fly 
from oi troi ( Rs. 15,000) , and the exjienditure was Rs. 18.000. 

A market is held twice a week, when there w ,x coimidt r.ihle 
trade in sugar, rice, and cotton. X.igina is celebiated tor the 
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excellent workmanship of its carved ebony wares, such as walk- 
ing-sticks, trays, boxes, &c., which are frequently inlaid with 
ivory. Large quantities of small glass phials are blown here, 
and exported to Hardwar for the pilgrims who carry away 
Ganges water in them. In former days matchlocks were 
largely made, and some ironwork is still produced. Hempen 
sacking and ropes and lacquered goods are also made. The 
tahslll school has 192 pupils, and the municipality aids 12 
primary schools attended by 513 pupils. 

Najibabad Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Bijnor District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 37' 
N. and 78° 21' E., at the junction of the main line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway with the branch to Kotdwara in 
Garhwal. Population (1901), 19,568. Xajrbabad was founded 
by \ajib-ud-daula, paymaster and for a time Wazir of the 
Mughal empire, who built a fort at Patthargarh, a mile to the 
east, in 1755. ^" 7 - town was sacked by the Marathas, 

and in 1774 it passed into the hands of the Xawab of Oudh. 
During the Mutiny Mahmud, great-grandson of Xajib-ud-daula, 
retolted, and in 185S, when the place was recovered, the 
palace was destroyed. Najibabad is close to the forest and its 
climate is unhealthy, but the town is well drained into the 
Malin. The principal relic of Pathan rule is the tomb of 
Najib-ud-daula ; and a fine carved gateway still marks the site 
of the palace, now occupied by the taksili. A spacious build- 
ing called the Mubarak Bunyad, which was built at the close 
of the eighteenth century, is used as a resthou.se. The fortress 
of Patthargarh, also known as Najafgarh, is in ruins. The 
stone Used in its construction was taken from an ancient fort, 
called Mordh.aj, some distance away. Xajibabad contains 
a dispensary and police station, and a branch c;f the American 
Methodist Mission. It has been administered a.s a munici- 
pality since 1S66. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
inconie and expenditure averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 25,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 20,000) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 28,000. Xajibabad is of considerable 
importance as a deqiot for trade with the hills. Metal vessels, 
cloth, blankets, shoes, &c., are made here, and exported to 
Garhwal, while there is a through trade in salt, sugar, grain, 
and timber. The town is also celebrated for its production of 
sweetmeats and small b,a.skets, and in former days its match- 
locks were well-known. The tahslll school has over 220 pupils 
and an English school about 100. A primary school and ii 
aided schools have about 350 pupils. 
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Nihtaur. — Town in the Dhanipur tahsil of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29'^ 20' N. and 78° 24' E., 16 
miles east of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 11,740. The 
town has a mean appearance, most of the houses being built 
of mud, but there is a handsome old mosque, to which three 
modern domes have been added. A few years ago a seditious 
organization was discovered here. It was known as the Bara 
Top'i, or ‘ twelve hats,’ and resembled the Sicilian secret 
societies. Nihtaur is admmiste-red under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 3.300. There is a little trade 
in dyeing, but the chief industry is sugar-refining. A middle 
school has 160 pupils, and two aided schools are attended by 
52 boys and 40 girls. 

Sahaspur. — Town in the Dhampur /(z/wz/of Bijnor District. 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 7' N. and 78° 37' E., on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 5.851. It 
was the head-quarters of a mahal or pa rpana in .-Vkbar’s time. 
The town is e.xtremely dirty ; and though most of its inhabi- 
tants are Musalnians, it swarms with pigs. There is a fine Jizz-izz 
iLsed by Hindu pilgrims on their way to Hardwar. The only 
industry is the weaving of cotton cloth of good quality. 
primary school has 50 pupils. 

Seohara {Sia/iara). — 'I'own in the Dhampur taJisil of 
Bijnor llistrict, United Provinces, situated in 29" 13' N. and 
78° 35' E.. on the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. Population (1901), 10,062. The town contains a 
I ulice station and a h.indsome mosque, and also a branch <.f 
the .American Methodist .Mission. It is administered umler 
Act XX of 1850, with an income of about Rs. 3.000. It' 
tnade is of some importance. A primary school has 63 and 
five aided schools have 182 pupils. 

Sherkot. — Town in the Dhampur tahsil of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 20 S. and 78 35' E., 28 
miles east of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 14.999. Sherkot 
was founded during the reign of Sher Shah, and under Akbar 
it was the chief town of a mahal or pargana. In 1S05 it wa.s 
sacked by Amir Khan, the Pmd.ari, and in the Mutiny of 1S57 
it became the si’c-ne of struggles between local Hindus and 
rebel Musalnians. Up to 1844 it was the head quarters of 
the fahill and a dispensary is maintained here. Sherkot is 
admini'tered under Act XX of with an income o( 

about Rs. 4,000. There is a lonsiderahle trade in sugar, and 
embroidered lug' are made. A middle school lias 135 pu[*ii', 
and three aided school' are attended by 42 bo\s and (15 giiis. 
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Tajpur. — Town in the L>li5mpur tahsll of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 2y' 10' X. and 78 29' E., 27 miles 
south-east of Bijnor town. Poimlation (lyoi), 5,015. The 
to\Mi IS chiefly noted as the residence of the leading Taga 
family in the District, some member.s of which ha\e embraced 
Christianity. The Tajpur estate was acejuired in the eighteenth 
century, and further extended in the nineteenth for services 
rendered to the newly established British administration. In 
1857 the zamlnddr or chaiidhri of Tajpur remained loyal, and 
was rewarded by the title of Raja and by [emissions of revenue. 
The present Raja, lives in a fine housS built after the European 
fashion, and is a member of the Provincial Legislative Council. 
Pajpur contains a dispensary maintained by th.e Rdja, a primary 
school with 79 pupils, and an aided girls' school with 32 pupils. 

Budaun District {^Badayun). — South-western District of 
the Bareilly Division, United Provinces, lying between 27° 40' 
and 28'" 29' X. and 78' 16' and 79° 31' E., with an area of 
1,987 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Morad- 
fibad : on the north-east by the State i.>f Rampur and Bareilly 
District , on the south-east by Shahjahr.njmr ; and on the 
south-west by the Ganges, which divide.s it from the Districts 
of Bulandshahr, ,-Vligarh, Etah, and Farrukhabiid. The greater 
part consists of a level plain crossed by numerous rivers, and 
much of it requires little irrigation when the rainfall is normal. 

high ridge of sand, rarely more than 4 or 5 miles broad, 
rimning through the District from north-west to south-east, once 
formed the old high bank of the Ganges. Between this and 
the present cour.se of the river is a low tract of country, 
traversed by a chain of swamps or jh/ls, and by the river 
iNLihawa. The fertile plain north-east <if the sandy tidge is 
w.itercd by the ."sot or V.dr-i-Vlafr.dlr, a river whu h enters the 
Bi'.iuli from .MoU.d.lbld and rlows eli.igonally ai ross the 

District, piercing the sandy tmet. .Vltliough the Mahdwa 
flows in a deep channel, it is liable to suehlen floods, which do 
mill h (iamage. and it receives spill-water from the Ganges. 
The .Sot is fiingeel liy ravines and .seldom inundates its 
iunks. In the noi th-cexst the R.\M(,.\Xi i.v forms the boundary 
for about 3(1 miles, ,1nd is joined by the Aril. 

The District consists entirely of Gaiigetic alluvium, varying 
trom jmre s.iiid to stiff clay. Kankar or calcareous limestone 
IS found in places. 

The Distiict is well wooded, .ind the whole of the rich 
ujiland tract is studded with beautiful mango groves. In the 
north ol the Ganges khadar \X\K.xi. is thick dhak jungle ( Biitea 
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frondosd) ; and the north-east corner still contains part of the 
celebrated dhak jungle which formerly sheltered the Kateh- 
riya Rajputs in their frequent contests with the Musalman 
rulers of Delhi. On the sandy ridge vegetation is scanty, and 
thatching grass and kans {Siiccharum sp 07 iiantuin) spring up 
where cultivation is neglected. 

A tiger was killed in 1893 near the Ganges, but this is an Fauna 
extremely rare event. Antelope, wild hog, and ildga; are 
common, and wolves cause more damage to human life than 
in any other District of the United Provinces, black partriilge, 
quail, water-fowl, and SJind-grouse abound, and llorican are 
occasionally met with. 

The climate of Budaun resembles that of other Districts in cumrae 
Rohilkhand, being somewhat cooler and moister than the *sni- 
adjacent portions of the Doab, owing to the neighbourhood 
of the hills. The average monthly temperature varies from 
53 to 60''' in January to 88' and 93 in May anil June. 

The annual rainfall over the whole District aterages 34 Ramf.iil 
inches, varying from more than 36 in the east to 31 in the 
West. Fluctuations in the amount are large; in 1S83 only 17 
inches fell, and in 1874 as much as 56 inches. 

Budaun owes its name, according to tradition, to one ihstorv. 
Buddh. an Ahar prince, who founded the city at the begin- 
ning of the tenth century. When the forces of Islam were 
beginning to spread eastwards into India, it was held, as 
recorded in an inscription found at Budaun, by the Rattor, 

Lakhana Pala, elewnth in descent from Chandra, the founder 
of the dynasty*. I’he half-legendary hero, Saiyid S.ihir. is s.ud 
to have stayed for a time in Budaun; but authentic hi'ti rv 
commences with the victory of Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 119b. 
who slew the Raja and sacked the city. Shains-ud-din .\ltarash 
obtained the government of the new dependency, whicli he 
exchanged in laio for the throne of Delhi. Under his sue- 
ces.soi's, Budaun ranked as a place of great importance . and in 
1236 it gave a second emperor to Delhi in the person ot Kukn- 
ud-din, whose handsome mosque, the J.ima Masjid .'^hamsi, 
still adorns the city of which he had been governor. During 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ?he annals ot Budaim 
are eonlined to tiie usual local insurrections and bloody rejircs 
sions whii h form the staiile of Indian history before the advent 
of the Miighals. In 1415 Mahaliat Kh.rn, the governor, rcee 
in reliellion, and the emperor, Khi/r Kh.ln, marched ag.tuist 
him in vain. .Mter a reign of e!e\en ye.irs duration, the 
' E:i^ j -iia In iua, \ 
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rcbfllious vas^al was compelled in 1426 to surrender to 
Mubarak Shah, Khi/r Khan's successor, Alam Shah, the last 
of the Saiyids, retired to the city in 1450 ; and during his stay 
Ills W'azir joined with Bahlol Lodi in depriving him of all his 
dominions, except Budaun, which he was permitted to retain 
until his death in 1479. His son-in-law, Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur, then took possession of the District; but Bahlol Lodi 
soon compelled the intruder to restore it to the Delhi empire. 
After the establishment of the Mughal power, Humayun 
appointed governors of Sambhal and Budaun ; but they dis- 
agreed, and the Sambhal governor. Raving taken Budaun by 
siege, put his rival to death. L’ndtr the administrative organ- 
ization of Akbar, Budaun was formed in 1556 into a sarkar of 
the Shhah of Delhi, which was granted as a fief to Kasim All 
Khan. In Shah Jahan’s time the seat of government was 
removed to Bareilly. The rise of the Rohilla power, which 
centred in the latter town, accelerated the decline of Budaun. 
In 1719, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, Muhammad 
Khan Eangash anne.xed the south-eastern portion of the Dis- 
trict, including the city, to Farrukhabad, while the Rohillas, 
under *\li Muhammad, subsequently seized upon the remainder 
In 1754, however, the Rohillas recovered the parganas which 
had been united to Farrukhabad. Budaun fell, with the rest 
of Rohilkhand. into the power of the Kawab of Oudh in 1774. 
and was ceded to the British with other territory in iSoi. 
•Shortly afterwards a revolt took place, which was speedily 
repressed, and the Mutiny of 1857 alone disturbs the peaceful 
course of civil administration. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Budaun on May 1 5. 
A fortnight later the treasury guard mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, and broke open the jail. The civil officers then 
found themselves compelled to Lave for Fatehgath. On 
June 2 the Bareilly mutineers marclied in, and on the 17th 
Abdur Rahim Khan assumed the government. As usual, dis- 
turbances broke out between the Hindus and the Musalm.an 
leaders , and in July and .-\ugust the Muhammadans fought two 
regular battles with the Rajputs, whom they completelv defeated. 
At the end ot August several European fugitires crossed the 
('■ange.s into the District and were protected at D.itaganj 
by the landholders. After the fall of Waiulad Khan's fort 
at Malagarh in Btilandshahr, that rebel chieftain passed 
into Budaun in October, hut found it advisable to [irocecd 
to katehgarh. On November 5 the Musalnians defeated 
the Ahars at Gunnaur, and took possession of that 
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hitherto held by the police. Towards the close of January, 

1858, the rebels, under Niyaz Muhammad, marched against 
Fatehgarh, but were met by Sir Hope Grant’s force at Shams- 
abad and dispersed. Niyaz Muhammad then returned to 
Budaun. On April 27 General Penny’s force defeated the 
rebels at Kakrala, though the general himself was killed in 
the action ; while Major Gordon fell upon them in the north, 
near Lisaull. Their leadeis fled to P,arei!ly, and managers 
Were at once ajijiointed to the \arious par^anas on behalf of 
the British Government. By May 12 Budaun came once more 
into our hands, though*Tantia Topi, with his fugitive army, 
afterwards crossed this portion of Rohilkhand into Gudh on 
the 27th. Brigadier Coke’s column entered the District on 
Tune 3, and Colonel Wilkinson’s column from Bareilly on the 
8th. Order was then peimanently restored. 

The principal archaeological remains are at PjUL’AUN. Arch?eo- 
where a senes of tombs, mosques, and other religious build- 
mgs remain to mark the former imiiortance of the jilace. 

The Di.strict contains ii towns and 1,087 villages. Owing The 
to unfavourable seasons the population fell considerably be- 
tween 1872 and 1881, but has risen since. 'I’he numbers at 
the four enumerations Mere as follows ; (1S72) 934.670, (18S1) 

906,541, (1891) 925,982, and (1901) 1,025.753. There are 
five tahsih — Gunx.vur, Bi.s.M'Li, Sah vsW.v.n', BunAU.x, and 
1 l.AT.AO.vxj — the head-quarter.s of each being at a place of 
the same name. '1 he [irincip.tl towns are the municipalifies 
of Buiiau.n, Sah \sw.\x, U.ih.Tni, and the ‘notified area' 
of Bll.sT. I’li.e f 'flowing table gi'.es the chief stati-.ties of 
population in 1901 : — 
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agricultural conditions, and the increase in population was 
rcmarkabl) large. Almost the whole population speak Western 
Hindu the [irincipal dialect being Braj. 

Ahars are the most numerous Hindu caste, numbering 144,000, 
or about 1 6 per cent, of the total. They are a hardy, independent 
caste, allied to the Ahirs, living by agriculture, and are only 
found in Rohilkhand and a few adjoining Districts. The other 
important flindu castes are Chamars (leather-dressers and cul- 
tivators), 134,000 ; Muraos (cultivator.s), 86,000 ; Rajputs, 
6j,ooo ; Brahmans, 6i,ooo : and Kahars (servants and culti- 
vators), 47,000. The chief iMuhanufladan tribes are Bathans, 
ay.Qoo : Shaikhs, 23,000 : and Julahas (weavers), 20,000. 
.Vgru ulture supports more tlian 67 per cent, of the population, 
per.'-onal ser\ ices suriport 5 per cent., general labour 5 per 
cent., ancJ cotton-weaving 3 per cent. Rajputs, Shaikhs, and 
Ahars are the principal holders of land ; Muraos and the few 
Jats in the District are the best cultivators. 

The American Methodist Mi.ssion opened work in Budaun 
in 1S59, and has recently been very successful in making 
converts. Of the 6,oSo native Christian,-, in the Distuct in 
1901, 5,972 were Methodists. 

d'he fertile plain which includes most of the District is called 
Katehr and is well cultivated. M'ith good rains it does not 
need irrigation, but if necessary temporary wells can be dug at 
small cost. AVheat and Jowarare here the principal crops, and 
su^ar-cane and rice are grown to some e.xtent. S<iuth-west of 
this lies the sandy ridge of bhur^ which is rendered infertile by 
e.xcessive rain, and in which wells cannot be made. .Vfter 
cultivation in favourable seasons for two or three years a fallow 
of fue to ten \ear.s i-. required. The bluir chiclly produi os 
b.uk} and i'd:rd. '1 he ( i.inge.s khdddr is gent rallv li.ibk to 
inund.itions an.J to injur, from wild animal'. Wheat is grown 
where po.ssible, and lliu crojis of barkt and peas are obtained 
in good years. Rice is grown Lirgclv in the north-east near 
tl'.e R.^niganga, and in the south-east near the Sot. 

I'iie ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, 
2,984 OT1///J.V being held Zdmi/uidri, 1,355 /'dtfiddri, and 
69 bhdiyarhdrd. I'lrge estates are few in number. The 
main agricultural statistic's for 1903-4 are shown in the 
table on the next [xige, in siju.ire miles. 

'file chiet tood-crops are wheat and bdjra, which covered 
583 and 373 scju.ire milts re.sjiei'mely, or 37 .ind 24 per cent, 
ot the net area i ropped. Barley, y, /a',?/-, maize, gr.ini, and 
rice each cover from 9 to 6 per cent. The area under cotton 
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is decreasing, but still amounts to about 26 square miles ; 
sugar-cane covers 23, and poppy 59. Indig'o cultivation is 
almost extinct. 


Tahsit. 
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Total 

1,987 

1755 ^ 

292 

2.34 I 


The great feature of the agriculture of the District is the Improve- 
increase in the area double cropped, which rose in thirty years 
from 2 per cent, of the total to 21 percent. In the khdii a r 
mai/e gtowing in [lopularity, as it rises above floods before 
the other autumn crops, and sugar-cane is also being nioie 
largely planted. The area under wheat and barley is increasing. 
Ailvances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' 

Loans Acts are rarely taken e.xcept in unfavourable seasons. 

Out of i'3 lakhs advanced from iSyo to 1904 nearly Rs. 72,000 
was lent in the famine vears 1S96-7. 

Stud bulls were at one time stationed in the District : but C.Tttk. 
none is kept now, and the ordinary breed t>f cattle is inferior. I 

Horse-breeding is popular, and six stallions are maintained by ,,o.u5.’ ' 
Government. Sheep and goats are of the ordinary poor t\''pe, 
and the lJc^t animals are impoited iioin R.tiputana. 

W ells are the i hief soiin e of irrig.ition, and in 1903-4 sup- Irn^’itiun 
plied 194 square miles, while tanks or jliiS sufiplied 04 
and rivers 27. .Masonry wells are Used for this purpose 
only in the north of the District, where the spring-level 
is low. Elsewhere temporary wells are made, lasting for a 
single harvest. A system of private canals, irrigating about 
1. 000 acres of rice, has been made in the south-east of the 
District, where the .'sot cuts through the li/iur and enters the 
kfiddar, and another rough system exists on the .Vril. The 
Mahawa is not used for irrigation, but the .'sot supplies a 
small area in dry years. 

Kinikiir or nodular limestone is the chief mineral produi t. Mmcri;-, 
Lime is occasion.dly made Irom this, but more 1 Oiiiinonly troni 
a kind of calcaieous marl. 

I'he chief m.tnufacturing industry is lltat of suear-i t fining. -\ns ai 4 
Indigo was firuiorlv made largi K, ljut \er\ little is r-n oared 
now. Gottun-wea\ mg, carpenliy, brasswmtk, and poiiery ate 
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of the ordinary type ; a little papier mache work is turned out 
at Budaun town. 

Owing to the poorness of communications, the District has 
been left behind in the general growth of trade. Bilsi, once 
the Second largest mart for grain in this part of Rohilkhand, 
is now of small account : and S.vH.t.sw.vx, a'nother centre in the 
days before railways changed the direction of commerce, has 
no trade at all. Agricultural produce, chiefly grain and sugar, 
i.s exported with difficulty. The imports include cloth, salt, 
and metals. A large fair is held annually at K.xkor.x, which 
is attended by 150,000 people. 

The branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from 
Bareilly and Aligarh cuts throu.gh two portions of the north 
of the District. A narrow-gauge line from Bareilly through 
Budaun, opened in 1906, crosses the Ganges and joins the 
Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway at Soron in Etah District. 

A good deal has been done in recent years to improve the 
roads in the Di.strict, which contains 120 miles of metalled and 
445 mile.s of umnetalled roads. The former are maintained by 
the Public Works department ; but the cost of all but 33 
miles is met from Local funds. There are avenues of trees on 
126 miles. The chief roads are that leading from Bareilly 
to Hathras and Muttra, which passes through Budaun town, 
and a road from Budaun to Aonla railway station. Feeder 
roads to other stations have been made and internal cominuni- 
cafions improved ; but the south and east of the District are 
still backward. 

A native historian records a famine in 1761, during which 
large numbers of people died and many emigrated. In 
1S03 4, soon after the commencement of British rule, the 
h.irve't failed and m.'P.v firmer' ab.'ComieJ. In the t,reat 
famine of 1S37 ,S Budaun -uffred the extreme of misery- 
thousands died of ,siarv,ition, gram rose to unattainable prices, 
and the police found themselves powerlc'S to preserve order. 
The Sian ity of i86o-r was less serious ; but relief works were 
opened ami remi.ssions made, and similar rneasure.s were 
required m i,S6S 9^. In 1S77 a deficiency in the rainfall 
caused some distre.ss, hut timely rain in October gave relief 
Tile taminc of 1896 7 did not affect Budaun ap[)reciably. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 
( ivil .Ser\ice (when available), and bv four Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. A tahstldar is stationed at the head- 
quarters of each ta 'nsil, and an officer of the Opium depart- 
ment at Budaun town. 
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There are four regular Munsifs, and the District is included Civil 
in the Civil Judgeship of Shahjahanpur and in the Sessions 
Judgeship of Moradab.id. Sessions cases are tried by the 
'Additional Judge of the latter District. Budaun holds a bad 
reputation for violent crimes and for dacoity. Female 
infanticide was formerly strongly suspected, and entailed the 
maintenance of a special police: but in 1904 only 1,141 
names remained on the register of persons proclaimed under 
the Act. 

The area now forming Budaun was, at the cession in Land 
1801, included in Moradabad. Various changes were made, r^renue 
and in r823 a District of Sahaswan was formed, which also tration. 
comprised parts of the present Districts of Etah and Aligarh. 

By 1845 the District had assumed its pre.sent shape. The 
early settlements were for short periods, and were based 
on the previous demand or on a system of competition. 

Rights in land were very lightly prized and were freely 
transferred. Operations under the improved sy.stem, laid down 
by Regulation VH of 1822, commenced with estates which 
were being directly managed by the Collector owing to the 
resignation of proprietors or the fltilure to find purchasers at 
sales. The first regular settlement under Regulation IX 1 1 
1833 was made between 1834 and 1S3S. It was prec'eded by 
a survey, and rights were completely recorded. The land was 
valued as the basis of the assessment and a demand of 9 lakhs 
was fixed. The next revision took place between 1S64 i-muI 
1S70, on the usual linev. Soils were classified and the rent 
paid for each class of land ivirefully ascertained. rate, 
usually in excess of thi^. v\as a.vsumed as the basis of a'sevs- 
ment, and applied village by village, with nioditications vhere 
necessary. The revenue was raised from 9-3 to 10-3 lakh.s, 
and the new assessment was subsequently found to have been 
very light. The latest revision was carried out between 1S93 
and 1S9S. In this the assessment was made on the recorJeil 
rentals, which were found to be, on the whole, reliable. I.and 
was again classified into circles according to the (juality of its 
soil, and rates for each class were ascertained by anal) sis of 
the rents actually paid for different kinds'iof holdings. 'Fhcsi- 
rates were used in checking and correc ting the rceonleil rent- 
rolls. In assessing, the revenue was fixed at less tlian halt 
the a(-('e[)tc‘d ‘assets' in c-ases where there was reason to 
believe that these could not be colleetui over a serit s of years. 

The new revenue is 13-2 hkh', repre-'entiiig 4h-3 per ( ent. ot 
the 'assets.' The incidence is a little more than R i an 
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acre, varying from ii anna.s to about Rs. i-6. Receipts from 
Lind revenue and from all sources have been, in thousands 
of rupees : — 



18S0-1. 

1 1 

IQOf)-!. 

D/ 13-4 

Land re\enue 

10,36 

1 

12,78 


Total revenue . 

12.05 

1 14,91 

18.74 i 

10,39 


There are three municipalities — Budaun, Sahaswan, and 
UjHAN'I — besides one 'notified area,’ Bii.sl, and seven towns 
administered under Act XX of 1856? Outside of these, local 
affairs are managed by the District board, which had an 
income and expenditure of 1-2 lakhs in 1903-4. Roads and 
buildings cost Rs. 55,000 in that year. 

Budaun contains 18 police station.s ; and the District Super- 
intendent of police commands a force of 3 inspectors, 97 sub- 
ordinate officers, and 360 constables, besides 98 municipal and 
town police and 2.045 '''Jral and road police. The District 
jail contained a daily average of 317 prisoners in 1903. 

This is the most backward District in the United Provinces 
as regards the literacy of its population, of whom only i'6 (2'S 
males and 0-2 females') could read and write in 1901. The 
number of public institutions rose from 160 with 4,686 pupils 
in 1S80-1, to 1 71 with 7,002 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 
there were 168 public schools with 7,909 pupils, of whom 802 
weTe girls, and also 21 1 private schools with 2,199 pupils. 
Two of the public schools were managed by Government, and 
165 by the District and municipal boards. The total 
expenditure on education was Rs. 43,000. of which Rs. 35,000 
was provided bv Local funds and Rs. S.ooo from fees. 

I'hcrc are 10 hos[>ita!s and dispen-.aries, with accommodation 
for 1 13 in-[>aticnt'-. In 11103 number ot c-ase-^ treated was 
108,000, of whom 1.500 we-re in-patients, and 3,500 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, chiefly met 
from Lo( al funds. 

About 34.C00 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903 4. rcprc.senting a proportion of 33 per i.ooo of 
population. Vaccination is com[)ulsory only in the munici- 
palities. 

'^District Giizctltcr (1871;, under revision); J. S. Meston, 
SettlcnKvt Rt'/'ort ( 1901).] 

Gunnaur Tahsil. — Xorth-western fa/is//n( Budaun District, 
L’nited Prminccs, comprising the of A.sadpur and 

Rajpura, and lying between 28" 6' and 28" 29' N. and 78" 16' 
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and 78"^ 39' E., with an area of 370 square miles. Population 
increased from 126,440 in i8gi to 162,291 in 1901. There 
are 313 villages and one town, Guxxaur (population, 6,644), 
the idhsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,16,000, .and for cesses Rs. 26,000. The 
density of population, 439 persons per .sejuare mile, is below 
the District average, though the rate of iimrease between 1S91 
and 1901 w.i', higher than in any other tahs'il. Gunnaur lies 
almost entirely in the Ganges khadar, the higdr sandv tract 
characteristic of Budaun only crossing the south-east corner. 
It is thus liable to floods, but benefits by comparatively dry 
seasons. A considerable tract is still occupied by jungle. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 246 square miles, of 
which 40 were irrigated, wells being the chief source of supply. 

Bisauli Tahsll. — North-eastern td/isil of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pa/xanas of Bisaul, Islam- 
nagar. and SatasI, and lying between 28" 8' and 28’ 28' X. and 
78’ 32' and "cf 8' E., with an area of 360 square miles. 
Population increased from 183,716 in 1891 to 211,507 in 1901. 
There are 350 villages and three towns, the largest being 
Isi.AM.v.vG.tR (population, 6,367) and Bisal-lI (5,323), the 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1003-4 
was Rs. 3,18,000, and for cesses Rs. 38,000, The den.^ity of 
population, 588 persons per square mile, is considerably above 
the District aterage. Bisauli is one of the most prosperous 
tahs'il in Budaun. It lies almost entirely in the fertile Kattihr 
tract, and is w.itered by the Sot and Aril rivers. There are 
also numerous Ninall lalses ox jhi/s. In 1003-4 the area under 
cultivation was 322 sijuare miles, of which 69 were irrigated, 
mostly from wells. 

Sahaswan Tahsll. — Tahsll of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Sahaswan and Kot, 
and lying between 27' 57' and 28“^ 20' N. and 78" 30' and 70° 
4' E . with an area of 454 square miles. Population increased 
very slightly, from 193,070 in 1S91 to 193,628 in tgoi. There 
are 328 villages and two towns ; Saiiasw.vx (population, 18,004), 
the tahsll head-quarters, and Bii.sl (6,035). I <lemand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was R.s. 2,33,000, and tor ce.sse.s 
Rs. 29,000. The den.sity of population, 426 persons per 
square mile, is the lowest in the District. The tahsll contains 
a fertile stretch of rich upland soil watered by the Sot river, 
in the tract known as Katehr ; but this is mostly held by 
impo\ ensiled and quarrelsome R.Iij uts, and it also suffl rs 
from defective drainage, tsouth of the Katehr a large area 
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is occupied by a sandy ridge, 4 or 5 miles wide, and poor in 
quality ; and beneath this the khddar stretches away to the 
Ganges, which forms the south-western boundary. Tlie 
khddar is crossed by the Mahawa, which is gradually scouring 
out a larger bed, and in years of heavy rainfall brings down 
disastrous floods, increased by the spill-water from the Ganges. 
Portions of the khddar are extremely fertile, but the tract is 
liable to great vicissitudes. In 1903-4 the area under cultiva- 
tion was 338 square miles, of which 54 were irrigated, mostly 
from wells. 

Budaun Tahsll. — Head-quarters fiihsl! of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Budaun and 
UjhanI, and lying between 27° 50' and 28’ 12' N. and 78' 48' 
and 79“ 19' E., with an area of 3S5 square miles. Population 
increased from 226,673 in 1891 to 243,141 in 1901. There 
are 377 villages and two towns : Bud.vun (population, 39,031), 
the District and tahsll head-quarters, and Ujh.vnI (7,917). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,78,000, and 
for ce.sses Rs. 39,000. The density of population, 632 persons 
per square mile, is the highest in the District. A large portion 
of the tahsll \i> situated in the fertile Katehr tract, and is watered 
by the Sot. In the north-east this slopes to the valley of the 
Aril, and still contains portions of the famous forest which 
once surrounded .\onla in Bareilly District. South-west of the 
Katehr lies a high ridge of sandy land, 3 or 4 miles wide, 
from which a stretch of precarious alluvial khddar reaches 
to the Ganges on the south-west border. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 341 square miles, of which 65 were 
irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Dataganj. — Easternmost tahsll of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising xlna parganas of Salempur and Usehat, 
and lying between 27' 40’ and 2,8' 11' X, and 71/ 6' and 
79’ 31' E., with an area of 41.S square miles. Population 
increased from 196,083 m 1S91 to 215,186 in 1901. There 
are 3.S5 villages and three towns, the large.st being Al.ipur 
(population, 6,327) and Kakr.vl.v (5,954), The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 2,85,000, and for cesses 
Rs, 35,000. The density of population, 515 persons per 
square mile, is almost the .same as the Distrii t average. The 
tahsll is bounded by the Ganges on the south, and by the 
Ramganga on the east. The northern portion is crossed by 
the Aril, a tributary of the latter, and by many small channels, 
while the .Sot traverses the southern portion. The natural 
moisture and the character of the soil are peculiarly favour- 
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able to the growth of rice, which this tahsll produces largely. 
A considerable area in the south is watered by a system of 
private canals taken from the Sot, of some antiquity. As 
a whole the upland area is inferior to the rich Katehr tract 
found in other tahslls of this 1 tistrict, while the areas bordering 
on the Ramganga and Ganges are liable to disastrous floods. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 311 sijuare miles, of 
which 64 were irrigated. Wells supply half the irrigated area, 
and tanks or jhils and rivers the remainder in about erjual 
proportions. 

Alapur. — Town in the?Dataganj tahsU of Budaun District. 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 55' N. and 79° 15' E., 12 
miles south-east of Budaun town. Population {1901), 6.327. 
The town is said to have been founded by the emperor Ala-ud- 
din Alam Shah after his abdication in 1450. The only building 
of any interest is the mosque built during the time of Aurang- 
zeb. which, however, contains a fragment of an older inscription 
dated 1307. Alapur is administered under Act XX of 1S56, 
with an income of about Rs. 900. A market, held twice a 
week, is of some local importance. The middle school has 
86 pupils. 

Bilsi. — Town in the Sahaswan tahsU of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, situated in S' X. and 78' 55’ E., 16 
miles West of Budaun town. Population (1901), 6,035. 
town was founded towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
and owes its name to one Bil.isl Singh. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century the ne'v road sy-tem gave great advantages 
to Jlilsi. which became the .'-ci ond trading Centre in the neigh- 
bourhood. Tile railway, howecer, pa^^eii Bilst at a distance of 
20 miles and it has lost its trade, while its pros[ierity has further 
decreased owing to the decline in indigo, which was largely 
manufactured here. From 1S84 to 1904 Bilsi was administered 
as a municipality, with an income and expenditure of about 
Rs. 3,000. In 1904 it was reduced to the position of a • notified 
area.’ It contains a primary school with 94 pupils and a small 
girls’ school, besides a dispensary and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. 

Bisauli Town. — Head quarters of \}n(tIahsU of the same 
name in Budaun District, United Provinces, situated in 28"^ 18' 
N. and 78^ 57’ E., 23 miles north-east of Budaun town. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,323. The tow-n first became of importance 
under Dunde Khan, lieutenant of All Muhammad and Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, the celebrated Rohilla chieG, who built a fort 
hereabout 1750. After the fall of the R(>hilla power Bisauli 
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declined. Near the town is Dunde Khan’s tomb, which stands 
on a commanding spot overlooking the broad valley of the 
Sot. Bisaull contains a tahsili, a munsifi, a dispensary, and 
a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 
1,400. The trade of the place is purely local. The tahsili 
school has 1 1 7 pupils, and there is a small girls’ school. 

Budaun Town {Baddyun). — Head-quarters of the District 
and tahsil of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 2' N. and 79° 7' E., on a branch of the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaufi Railway from Bareilly to StTfon, and on the road from 
Bareilly to Muttra. Population (1901), 39,031, of whom 21,995 
were Musalmans and 16,033 Hindus. According to tradition, 
the town was founded by a mythical Raja Buddh, an Ahar 
by caste, about a. d. 905, or by a descendant of his named 
Ajayapala. An inscription, dating probably from the early 
part of the twelfth century, records the founding of a temple 
and mentions a list of eleven Rathor kings reigning at Budaun, 
which is called Vodamayuta*. Legend relates that the town 
was taken by Saiyid Salar in 1028 ; but the first historical 
event is its capture by Kutb-ud-din in 1196, when the last 
Hindu king was slain, Budaun then became an important 
post on the northern boundary of the Delhi empire, and its 
governors were chosen from distinguished soldiers who had 
constantly to face revolts by the turbulent Katehriya Rajputs. 
Ttto of its governors in the thirteenth century, Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh and his son Rukn-ud-din Firoz, passed from Budaun 
to the throne at Delhi. In the fifteenth century Mahabat Khan, 
the governor, imitated the example of the Jaunpur ruler and 
became independent for a time. About 1450 Ala-ud-din, the 
la-it of the Saiyid kings of Delhi, after abdicating the throne, 
retired to Duilaun, where he lived for twentv-eight vears. In 
1571 the town was destroyed by fire : and in the reign of Shah 
lahan, nearly a century later, the governor of the sarkdr was 
transferred to Bareilly, and the importance of Budaun declined. 
For a time it was included in the .State formed early in the 
eighteenth century by the Nawab of Farrukhabad ; but it then 
passed to the Rohiilas. In 183S it became the head-quarters 
of a Briti.sh District. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in May, 
1857, the treasury guard at Budaun rose, and being joined 
by the townspeople broke open the jail, and burned the civil 
station. .V native government was then established and 
remained in power till General Penny’s victory at Kakrala 
‘ Epig! aphia InJica, vol. i, p. 63. 
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in the following April, when the rebel governor fled the city, 
and order was again re-established. 

Budaun stands about a mile east of the river Sot, and 
consists of two parts, the old and new town. In the former 
are the remains of the old fort, with massive ramparts once 
so wide that four carriages could be driven abreast. The Jama 
Masjid, built in 1223 by Shams-ud-din Altamsh, largely from 
the materials of the temple referred to above, is an immense 
building 276 feet long by 216 broad, with a central dome 
restored in Akbar’s time. It stands high and i.s an imposing 
feature in the landscape” for many miles. Numerous smaller 
mosques and dargdhs remain as memorials of the palmy days 
of Pathan and Mughal rule*. In the neighbourhood are 
graveyards filled with mouldering tombs, chief among which 
may be mentioned that of Sultan Ala-ud-dm and his wife. 
Budaun is also famous as having been the birthplace of the 
historian BadayunI, the rival of Abul Fazl. The chief modern 
public buildings are the District courts, the jail, a commodious 
dispensary, two large sarais, and a small leper asylum ; and 
a park is now being laid out, Budaun is a centre for the 
work of the American Methodist Mission in the District. The 
municipality was constituted in 1S84. During the ten years 
ending 1900-1 the income averaged Rs. 35,500 and the ex- 
penditure Rs. 34,500. In 1903-4 the income waa Rs. 57,000, 
including Rs. 32,000 from octroi and Rs. 15,000 from rents ; 
and the expenditure waa Rs. 56,000. The municipality has 
Rs. 10,000 invested, Budaun h not now a gre'at trade centre; 
but its former proximity to the r.tilway, as compared with BilsT, 
has given it some advantages which may increase now that a 
line actually passes through it. The grain market, called Carmi- 
chaelganj after a former Collector, belongs to the municipality. 
Papier mache pen-boxes made here have some reputation. 
The District school has 160 pupils, a mission school 120, and 
the tahfili school 270. The municipality manages 10 schools 
and aids t6 others attended by more than 1,000 pupils. 

Gunnaur Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the .same 
name in Budaun District, United i rovinces, .situated in 
28'* 14' N. and 27' E., 4 miles sCuth of the B.dir.rla 
station of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population 
(1901), 6.644. The town was the head-(]uarters of a nuhd/ 
or fargaiiii under .\kbar, but its early history is legendary'. 
It is chiefly composed of mud hut- with a few brick houses, 
and contains a dispen-ary and a branch of the American 

^ Jcicnuil, Aaatn- .Sci-uty of bengal, vol. xu. 
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Methodist Mission, Gunnaur is admini-stered under Act XX 
of 1S56, with an income of about Rs. 1,000. A good deal 
of trade passes through the place to Babrala station. There 
are a middle school with 90 pupils and a girls' school with 15. 

Islamnagar. — Town in the Bisaull ta/isJl of Budaun Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28'^ 20' N. and 78^ 44' E., 
6 miles south-east of the Bahjoi station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 6,367. During the 
Mutiny, in iMay, 1858, there was a skirmish near this place 
between a body of rebels and the troops of the loyal Nawab of 
Rampur, the latter being victorious, “{'he town is administered 
under Act XX of 1S56, with an income of about Rs. 1,500. 
It is the chief market in the neighbourhood for agricultural 
produce, and there is a large export of raw sugar. It contains 
a dispen.sary and a middle .school with 1 1 2 pupils. 

Kakora. — Village in the District and tahsll of Budaun, 
United Provinces, situated in 2-f 53' X. and 79° 3' E., near 
the bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south-west of Budaun town. 
Population {igoi}. 2.941. The place is noted for a religdous 
and trading fair held at the full moon of Kartik (October- 
November), which is attended by as many as 100,000 to 
200,000 persons, who come from all parts of Rohilkhand, as 
well as from Delhi, Muttna, and Cawnpore. The principal 
object is bathing, but a good deal of trade is carried on in 
cloth, metal goods, leather, and cattle. The actual site of the 
fair varies within a few miles according to the movements 
of the river. 

Kakrala.— Town in the Dataganj tahsil of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 53' N. and 79° 12' E., 12 
miles south of Budaun town. Population fipoi). 5.954. The 
name i.s said to have been derived from kar.kar or nodular 
hme.itone. which i-, largely found in the neighbourhood. In 
.\pril, 1858, General Penny defeated near Kakrala a party 
of Gh,azls or fanatical Mu^alnians. wiro were lying in ambush 
for him. This victory ])ut an end to the rebel government 
which had ruled at Budaun for eleven months. The town 
contains a sarai, and a branch of the .-Vmerican Methodist 
Mission. It is admmistered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,000. The primary school has 75 pupils. 

Sahaswan Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the 
same name in Budaun District. United Provinces, situated in 
28'’ 4' N. and 78° 45' E., near the left bank of the Mahawa, 
24 miles west of Budaun town by metalled road. Population 
(1901), 18,004. According to tradition, the town was founded 
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by Sahasra Bahu, a king of SankIsa in Farrukhabid District, 
who built a fort now represented by an earthen mound. The 
Ain-i-Akbari records this place as the chief town of a mahdl 
or fargana. In 1824 Sahaswan became the head-quarters of 
a British District, which were removed to Budaun owing to the 
unhealthiness of the site. The town is reallv a collection of 
scattered villages, standing at the point where the sandy ridge 
of the District meets thcCiang'es khddar. It contains a.tahsili, 
a tnunsiji, and a dispen.sary. A municipality w.is constituteel in 
1 87 2. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged R'. 8,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 14,000, chiefly from a tax on circumstances and property 
(Rs. 6,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 13,000. The town 
has little commercial importance ; but perfumes are manu- 
factured, especially from the kcora or screw pine which grows 
in the neighbourhood. The middle school has 160 pupils, 
and the municipality manages six schools and aids three 
others with a total attendance of 390. 

Ujhani. — Town in the District and tahsil of Budaun, 

United Provinces, situated in 28^ i' N. and 79' i' E., on the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, 8 miles west of Budaun 
town. Population (1901), 7,917. According to tradition, it 
was originally called Pipari.i, from the number ('f /f/u/ trees 
here, and the name was changed by Mahipal of Ujtain. 

Under the Rohillas it became the residence of Abdullah Khan, 
second son of .\li iSIiihamniad, who died here of snake-l*iie. 

Shortly after Biitish rule commenced, a revolt was raiseil at 
Ujhani ovei the I'oilection of revenue. The town, though 
chiefly built of mud, has a flourishing apjicarancc, and the 
main streets are paved. The mosque and unfinished tomb of 
Abdullah Khan are the principal buildings. The American 
Methodist Mission has a branch here. Ujhani has been a 
municipality since 1884. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 7,000, of which Rs. 3,000 came trom a 
tax on circumstances and property : and the exfienditure was 
Rs. 7,000. There is a small export trade in ghi, sugar, and 
grain ; and sugar-refining is the chief ffidustry. Indigo was 
formerly manufactured largely, but the trade has declined. 

The municipalitv manages two .schools and aids two others, 
attended by 328 pupils, Boim- 

Moradabad District. — District in the Bareilly Division, h-ines.cun- 
United Proiinees, Ivinu between 28’ 20' and 29 16' X. and *’ 5 )”'','''"' 
78' 4' and 79' o' E., with an area of 2,285 square miles. Un sv^tem. 
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the north it is bounded by Bijnor and \aini Tal ; on the east 
by the State of Rampur ; on the south by Budaun ; and on 
the west the Ganges divides it from the Di.stricts of Meerut 
and Bulandshahr. Near the Ganges lies a stretch of low 
khddar land, from which rises a high sandy ridge. The central 
portion of the District comprises a fertile level plain, chiefly 
drained by the Sot or Yar-i-\Vafadar river, into which many 
smaller channels flow. This plain sinks gradually into the 
broad valley of the Ramganga, which crosses the north-east 
corner of the District, cutting off a portion which borders on 
the Tarai and presents the usual characteristics of the sub- 
Hiraalayan tracts ; many small streams rising for the most part 
in the Tarai flow through it. There are a few ponds in the 
District, but none of considerable size. 

Moradabad consists almost entirely of alluvium, in which 
boulders of stone are occasionally found. Kankar or cal- 
careous limestone is obtained in all parts south-west of the 
valley of the Ramganga. The saline efflorescence called reh 
is found in the southern part of the Ganges khddar. 

The .sandy tracts in the west are extremely bare, and pro- 
duce nothing spontaneously e.xcept long thatching-grass. In 
the richer tract near the centre trees are more common, espe- 
cially near the older towns, which are shaded by fine mango 
groves. On the whole the District is not well wooded. 

Tigers are occasionally shot in the jungles in the north-east 
of the District or in the Ganges khddar, and leopards are more 
common. Hog deer and wild hog are numerous in the same 
tracts, and nilgai are found in small numbers. The wolf, fox, 
badger, otter, weasel, porcupine, and monkey are found more 
or le.ss throughout the District. The commoner game-birds 
include quail, sand-grouse, grey and black partridge, \uld duck 
of many varieties, .snijie, wild goose, Nc. Fish of many kinds 
are found in the rivers, and form an important element in the 
food-supply of the people. 

The climate of Moradabad is generally healthy, except in 
the submontane tract which borders on the Tarai, and in the 
lowlands of the Ganges and Sot. The temperature is cooler 
than in Districts wer!t of the Ganges and farther from the 
Himalayas, and frost is common in the winter. The annual 
mean is about 75°, the minimum monthly temperature 56° in 
January, and the maximum 90° to 92° in May or June. 

The annual rainfall averages about 40 inches, varying 
from 35 inches in the sandy tract to 45 in the damp sub- 
montane area in the north-east. Variations are consider- 
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able, and the amount has ranged from about 20 to nearly 
60 inches. 

Tradition ascribes great antiquity to Sambhal, but very History, 
little is known of the early history of the District. PrithwT 
Raj, the last Hindu king of Delhi, is said to have fought, first 
with the half mythical Saiyid Salar, and later with Jai Chand, 
king of Kanauj. The first historical events are, however, in 
the early Muhammadan period. Sambhal became the seat of 
a series of governors, whose duties were largely taken up with 
suppressing revolts of the turbulent Katehriya^. In 1266 
(Ihiyas-ud-din Balban 'Attacked Amroha, where he ordered 
a general massacre. In 1365 Firoz Tughlak invaded Katehr, 
as Rohilkhand was then called, to punish a chief named 
Rai Kakara, who had murdered the Musalman governor. Rai 
Kakara fled to Kumaun, whereupon the emperor plundered 
the country, and left Malik Khitab as governor. Ibrahim, the 
famous Sultan of Jaunpur, conquered Sambhal in 1407, and 
placed his own deputy in the town : but a year later Mahmud 
Tughlak, emperor of Delhi, expelled the intruder, and replaced 
his own officials. In 1473, under Sultan Husain, the Jaunpur 
dynasty once more established itself for a while in Sambhal. 

The emperor Sikandar Lodi recovered the District in 1498 
for the Delhi throne, and resided at Sambhal for four years. 
Thenceforward the surrounding country remained a permanent 
fief of the imperial court. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Ahya Maran, governor of Sambhal, rebelled against 
Sultan Muhammad Adil, and defeated a force sent against him 
by the emperor. In the succeeding year, Raja Mittar Sen, 
Katehriya, seized Sambhal, and Ahya Maran attacked him. 

A fierce battle ensued at Rundarkhi, in which the Raja sus- 
tained a crushing defeat. Under Humayun, AH Kull Khan 
was governor of Sambhal and repelled an incursion of the still- 
independent Katehriyas. In 1566 some Mirzas, descendants 
of Timur, rebelled and .seized Akbar's officers, whom they 
confined in the fort of Sambhal. Husain Khan marched 
against them, and they fled to Amroha. On hi.s following 
them up to their retreat, they finally escaped across the Ganges. 

Shah Jahan appointed Rustam Khani^governor of Katehr ; 
and the latter founded Moradahad about 1623, calling it 
after Murad Bakhsh, one of the imperial princes, who was 
afterwards murdered by Aurangzeb. After the death of that 
emperor, and subsequent decline of the central power, the 
Katehricas revolted, becoming independent for a time, and the 
Musalman governor removed his head-quarters to Kanauj. 
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On the ri-^e of All Muhammad, the Rohilla chief, an attempt 
was made by the governor of Moradabad to crush him. but 
the new leader was victorious and by 1740 had acquired the 
whole of this District. Rohilla rule lasted till 1774, when 
Rohilkhand became subject to Oudh, and the District passed 
to the British with other terntorv by the cession of iSoi. 
Very soon afterwards, in 1805, the notorious Amir Khan, a 
native of Sambhal, swept through the District with a swarm 
of Findari horsemen, but was not succes.sful in his attempt 
to plunder the Government treasury. 

-Apart from a few serious riots the 'District remained peace- 
ful till 1857. News of the Aleeiut rising arrived on May la 
in that tear, and on the i8th the Mu/affarnagar rebels were 
captured. Xe.xt day. howeter, the 29th Native Infantry 
mutinied, and broke open the jail ; but on the 2ist they 
united with the artillery in repelling a Rampur mob. On 
the 31st the Rampur cavalry, who had gone to Bulandshahr, 
returned : and on the succeeding day news of the Bareilly and 
Shahjahanpur outbreaks arrived. On June 3 the 29th Native 
Infantrt tired on the officials, who then abandoned the station, 
and reached -Meerut in safety on the 5th. Ten days later, 
the Bareilly brigade arrived at Moradabad, and shortly after- 
wards marched on for Delhi, taking with them the local 
mtitineer.s. At the end of June, the Nawab of Rampur took 
charge of the District for the British ; but he possessed little 
autkunty, and a rebel named Majju Khan was the real ruler 
of Moradabad, till the arrival of General Jones's brigade 
on .Vpril_ 25, 1858, when he was hanged. Early in May the 
District was occupied by Mr. (afterwards .Sir S.) Cracruft 
Wilson, the Judge of Moradabad, with a body of troofis, and 
firdc-r was rc'toicd. 

-Many ancient mouii.D cvi-t in the Lhstrict, C'pei i,ill\ in the 
Bilarf tahsii, but the) hare not been explored, .\mroha and 
Sami.h.vl contain some line mosques and shrines, and the 
former has also a few Hindu remains. Moradabad city dates 
only from the serenteenth centurv. 

'1 liere are 15 towns anti 2,450 villages in the District. 
Population is increas*ng steadily, though variations oi cur in 
different areas ouing to the ruissitutles of the seasons. The 
numbers at the four enumerations were as follow.s : (1872) 
1,122.357, (i.SSi) 1,155.173, (1891) 1,179,398, and (1901) 
1,191,993. There are six /tr/w/A— MoR.rnAB.rn, Th-VRUR- 
nwAk.r, liiLAKi, Sambhal, A.mroha, and Ha.sanpur — each 
named trom its head-quarters. The principal torvns are the 
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niunicipalities of T^Ioradabad. Chandausi. Amroha, und 
Sambhal. The chief btatibtics of population in 1901 are 
shown below : — 
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About 64 [)fr cent, of the total are Hindus and 35 per Castes and 
cent. iMusalmans, the latter being a high proportioji. Chris- 
tians number 6, 103, anel Arya.s 2,834. Moradabad i.s the head- 
quarters of the Arya Samaj in the United Provinces. More 
than 99 per cent, of the juspulatK.in speak Western Hindi, 
the prevailing dialect being Hindustani. 

The most numerous Hindu caste is that of the Chaniars 
(leather-dressers and cultivators), who form more than 21 per 
cent, of the total. (i)ther important castes are Jats, ji.oiio ; 

Rajputs, f)2.ooo : lliahmaits, 44,000: Rhagis tcultis-iti.irs), 

41,000 , tiiv.l .Ahar.s f .igriculturists). 33.000. juts ,tre not lound 
in Cl 'iisider.ible numbers east ot this 1 h^tru t ; while Ahars anrl 
Khagis chiefly reside in and near it. Bishnols, a small caste 
with I, boo members, which was tiriginally a religious sect, are 
hardly found elsewhere in the United Provinces. More than 
one-third (153,000) of the Musalmans are .so-called ."Shaikhs, 
many of whom are descended from converts, while the Jukili.is 
(weavers), 33,000 ; Barhais (carpenters), 23,000; and Teh's 
(oil-pressers), lO.ooo, are also largely of Hindu origin. 1 he 
Saiyids, numbering 16,000, are the most considerable ot the 
foreign tribes. About 62 per cent, of tht; total population .ire 
su[)[)orted by agriculture, more than 6 per cent, by person. il 
servii es, nearly 5 per cent, by general labour, and 3 per cent, 
bv weaving. 

Of the s.ht'i) native Christians in 1901, 4 . 7 *''° ■''■'-''e Mt tho 1 
dists. The American Methodist Chunh comniemed woik in ‘"o'luns. 
1859, and the American Reformed Pre.-bvterian < hurch in i ' 04, 
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General The Ganges khadar is raised in the centre and escapes 

agricul- ordinary floods, but the lower portions are liable to inunda- 

tural con- . . ™ 5 , ■ n 

ditions. Hon and t(5 over-saturation. This tract chiefly produces wheat, 

rice, and sugar-cane. Above the khadar is a broad sandy tract, 
consisting of ridges .separated by level plains and minor drain- 
age channels. The land is poor and liable to waterlogging 
in wet years, while crops fail in seasons of drought. Wheat, 
mi.xed with barley, and bdjra are the chief crops. The great 
central plain is a fertile tract, known as Katehr, which produces 
wheat, jowar, bdjra^ rice, and sugar-cane. In the Ramganga 
khadar floods frequently occur, anc? the autumn harvest is 
liable to great los.s ; but wheat, rice, and sugar-cane are grown. 
Rice is the princqial crop grown in the damp submontane 
area north-east of the Ramganga. In good years irrigation is 
hardly required. A striking feature of the cultivation is the 
distribution of manure in all parts of a village where sugar-cane 
is grown, instead of its concentration on the fields near the 
village site. 

Chief agri- The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found ; 

cultural zamtnddri mahdls are more common than pattiddri, and 

stcitistics ^ 

anrl ptmei- bhaiydchdrd mahdls are rare. A large number of separate 

pal crops, blocks of land are found in the Amroha tahstl, the owners of 

w'hich have no connexion with the village communities. About 

half of the mahdls in the same tahs'il are revenue-free, subject 

to a peculiar quit-rent payable to Government. The main 

agricultural statistics for 1902-3 ' are shown below, in square 

miles 


Tahstl i 

Total. 

Cultivated 

^ Irrigated. 

Cultivable 1 
wAhte 

Mordciaba'l . 


iZl 

’9 

4' 1 

ThakurUwara 

J40 

if.4 

■4 

5* 

IJilarl . 

0 

-ry 


21 

Sambhal 

469 

3SI9 


26 

; Amroha 

3 S 3 

304 

'9 

34 

: Hasanpur . . . ! 

547 

3',=; 

! 16 


Total 



; 12 ; 

317 


Wheat is the crop most largely grown, covering 599 square 
miles, or 35 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Rice (152 
square miles), bdjra (260), barley (160), gram (i25\ and jou'dr 
(59) are also important food-crops. The most valuable crop 
is, however, sugar-cane, grown on 70 .square miles. Cotton, 


‘ Later figures are not available, owing to settlement operation? 
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oilseeds, and hemp {san) are the remaining products of 
importance. 

There have been no marked improvements in agricultural Improve- 
practice, and no increase in cultivation in recent vears. The 

11, 1 ■ 1 1 1 . ' npricul- 

area double cropped is probably increasing, and the more tural 
valuable crops — wheat, sugar cane, and rice — are being more practice, 
largely grown. The cultivation of poppy is spreading. 
Advances under the Agriculturists' Loans and Land Improve- 
ments Loans Acts are rarely taken. The total amounted to 
only Rs. 56,000 between 1 89 2 and 1904, and Rs. 45.000 of 
this sum was advanced''’in two unfavourable seasons. 

The cattle bred in the District are of the ordinary inferior Cattle. 

type. Something has been done to improve the breed of ''t'rses. 

, , . , „ . . sheep, and 

horses and ponies, and Government maintains one stallion yoats. 
and the District board six, besides three donkey stallions for 
mule-breeding. The sheep and goats are inferior. 

Masonry wells are rarely used for irrigation, except in the Irrigation, 
south of the rich Katehr tract ; but earthen wells lasting for 
a single harvest can be made in most parts of the District, 
except in the sandy tract above the Ganges khadar. Out of 
1 21 square miles irrigated in 1903-4, wells supplied 89, tanks 
or jhils :8, and rivers 14. In drier years the rivers are more 
largely used. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is the only mineral product, ilineraU. 
and is used for metalling roads and for making lime. 

The chief industry in the District is sugar-refining, whicB is Arts and 

carried on in many places after native methods. Cotton cloth 

. tures. 

IS woven, especially m the towns, and woollen carpets are made 

in a few places. Morad,ab,id city i.-, known for the ornamental 
brassware produced there, and other local industries are the 
pottery of Amroha and the manufacture of rough glass in 
the south-west of the District, where reh is found. Cotton- 
weaving is said to be declining. There are four cotton gins 
and presses at ChandausI, besides one steam press and several 
hand presses for baling hemp {san). 

Agricultural products form the chief exports, sugar being the Commerce, 
most important, followed by wheat, rice and other grams, and 
cotton. A good deal of the trade is with” Calcutta, but the old 
trade with Delhi has been revived by a railway extension, .^alt, 
tobacco, metals, and piece-goods are the principal imports. The 
largest commercial centre after Moradabad is Cti.-\Nri-\u.sl, and 
there are several smaller flnuri.shing market towns. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes Rai!«n\, 
through the north-east of the District, while the south is cri ,ssea 
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Famice. 


Di>tnct 

staff 


Civil 

justice and 
crime. 


by the Bareilly-Alfgarh branch through ChandausI, whence 
another line run-s to Moradabad city. A branch from Morad- 
abad to Ghaziabarl on the East Indian Railway traverses the 
north-west of the District. Another branch from Gajraula to 
Ghandpur in Ihjnor has been surveyed, and a branch of the 
Rohilkhand and Kuniaun Railway is being constructed from 
Moradabad t(j Ramnagar. There are ii8 miles of metalled 
roads and 473 miles of unmetalled roads. The cost of all but 
52 miles of the former is met from Local funds, but the 
Public Works department has charge of all the metalled roads. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on i ft) miles. The main route 
is that from Bareillv through Moradabad city to the Ganges 
and on to -Meerut. Communications are, on the whole, not 
good beyond the few metalled roads. 

The District has suffered repeatedly from scarcity, but has 
escaped visitations of great severity. In 1803-4 distress was 
chiefly due to losses caused by the Maratha invasions and the 
raids of the Pindari freebooter, Amir Khan. The second 
famine after cession, in 1S25. was aggravated by rack-renting, 
and the throwing of lands out of cultitation by landholders in 
view of the approaching settlement. In the famine of 1837-8, 
Moradabad, like all Rohilkhand Districts, suffered less than 
the Doab. The famine of 1860-1 was aggravated by the 
effects of the Mutiny. Relief works were undertaken, but 
this wa.s not among the Districts where distress was most 
intense. Relief was again necessary in 1868-9 1S77-8, 

but the number of workers never became high. In the latest 
famine of 1896-7 the labouring classes were distressed, but the 
cultivators suffered comparatively little, and the number on 
relief was only about 7,000. 

I he Collector is usuallv assisted bv a member r.f ilic Indian 
Civil .Service, and b\ !i\e Ileputv Colin tors rei railed in India. 
.•\ tahsildar is staiioned at the head-ijuarters of each tahstl. 

The’re are five District Munsifs. The District Judge, an 
-Ciditional Judge, and the .Sub- fudge have cuil jurisdiction 
over the neighbouring District of Bijnor. Both Bijnor and 
Hudaun are included in the Sessions Judgeship of Moradabad. 
Serious crime is heaCv, and offences against public tranquillity 
and crimes of violence are especially common. Religious 
dilference.s, both between Hindus and Mu.salmans, and 
between the Sunni and Shiah sects of the latter, have caused 
.serious riots from time to time. Female infanticide was 
formerly suspected, but no repressive measures are now 
necessary. 
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At cession in iSoi Rohilkhand was divided into two Land 
Districts called Moradabad and Bareillv, the former including, 
besides its present area, the District of Bijnor, parts of Budaun, tration. 
Bareilly, and the Ranipur State. Bijnor was made a separate 
subdivision called Morthern Moradabad in 1817, and Budaun 
was taken away in 1S22. The early settlements were for short 
periods, and proprietary rights were only gradually recognized, 
the system being practically a farm to the highest bidder. 

A feature of the early settlements was the imiuiry into the 
terms on which the very numerous revenue-free grants were 
held. The District was surveyed between 1831 and 1836, 
and the first regular settlement under Regulation IX of 
1833 was carried out between 1840 and 1843. It involved 
a summary inquiry into rents actually paid in each village ; 
but the ‘assets’ assumed as the basis of the assessment were 
very roughly estimated, and a good deal of reliance was 
placed on the reports of the kihiungos as to the annual value 
of villages. The revenue assessed amounted to 11-5 lakhs, 
which rose to 12 lakhs during the currency of settlement 
OK'ing to additions to the District area. In the Thakurdwara 
tahslh which is dependent on rice cultivation, a succession of bad 
seasons ruined the zatntndCin, who had fallen into the clutches 
of a usurer, and from 1S60 to 1863 the tahsU was taken under 
direct management. Elsewhere the settlement worked well. 

The next revision was carried out between 1S72 and 18S0. 

Soils were carefully classified, either according to the estimate 
of their productive \alue formed by the Settlement oftit cr, or 
according to their phy.sical characteristic^. Rates were then 
ascertained for application to the.sc. In >ome parts of the 
District cash rents were paid, and these were carefully analysed 
and rent rates were selected, which were applied with necessary 
corrections to the large area of land paying rent in kind. The 
revenue fixed was 14-3 lakhs, amounting to half the assumed 
‘assets.’ This has been raised by small alterations to 14-6 
lakhs, which falls at an incidence of Rs. 1-3 per acre, varying 
from R. 0-6 to Rs. i-S in different parts. A new revision 
of settlement commenced in 1905. 

The total collections on account of land revenue, and revenue 
from all sources, have been, in thousands ot rupees : — 



; iSSo-i. 

’ rSi/i-i. 

[ 1 io'M-4 j 

Land revenue . j 


! 

15, } 14. Ol j 

Total revenue . 

IS,I4 


, 24,4s 24,17 j 
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There are four municipalities — Moradabad, Amroha, 
Sambhal, and Chandacsi — and eleven towns are administered 
under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, local 
affairs are managed by the District board, which in 1903-4 
had an income of i-6 lakhs and an expenditure of 1-7 lakhs. 
The expenditure included Rs. 92,000 on roads and buildings. 

There are 20 police stations in the District; and the 
Superintendent of police has a force of 4 inspectors, 100 
subordinate officers, and 480 constables. Municipal and 
town police number 284, and rural and road police 2,285. 
There is a police training-school at»Moradabad city. The 
District jail contained a daily average of 393 prisoners in 1903. 

The population of Moradabad is not distinguished for its 
literacy, and in 1901 only 2 per cent, of the total (4 males and 
0-3 females) could read and write. The number of public 
schools rose from 184 with 5,549 pupils in 1880-1 to 290 
with 9,167 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 301 such 
institutions with 10,794 pupils, of whom 1,280 were girls, 
besides 293 private schools with 4,122 pupils. Five of the 
public schools were managed by Government, and 139 by the 
District and municipal boards. The total expenditure on 
education was Rs. 50,000, of which Rs. 40,000 was provided 
by Local funds and Rs. 9,000 from fees. A normal school 
for teachers is maintained at Moradabad city, which is also 
the head-quarters of an Inspector and an Inspectress of 
sclwols. 

There are 13 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo- 
dation for n6 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 160,000, of whom 3,500 were in-patients, and 
7,000 operations were performed. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 16,000, chiefly met from Local fund',. 

About 41,000 persons were vai cinatoJ m 11)03-4, represent- 
ing 34 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is compulsory 
only in the municipaiitie.s. 

\ District Gazetteer under revision); E. B. Alexander, 

Sett/ement Report f i SSi ).] 

Moradabad Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsil of Mor.adabad 
District, United ProvTnce.s, conterminous with the pars^ana of 
the same name, lying between 28° 41' and 29° 8' N. and 
78" 42' and 79'”' E., with an area of 313 sijuare miles. 
Population increased from 240,795 in 1891 to 245,369 in 
1901. There are 298 villages and three towms, including 
Morad.ar.ad City (population, 75,128), the District and tahsil 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
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was Rs. 2,58,000, and for cesses Rs. 47,000. The density of 
population, 784 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District, owing to the inclusion of the city. A large part of 
the tahsil forms the valley of the Ramganga and is liable to 
inundation, but it is generally fertile and irrigation is easy 
when required. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 
221 square miles, of which only 19 were irrigated. Wells 
supply about half the irrigated area, and tanks or jkih and 
rivers the remainder in equal proportions. 

Thakurdwara Tahsil. — Northern tahsil of Moradabad 
District, United Provinoes, conterminous with the pargana of 
the same name, lying between 28° 56' and 29° 16' N. and 78° 
39' and 78° 55' E., with an area of 240 square miles. Popula- 
tion fell from 121,174 it* 1891 to 116,814 in 1901. There are 
261 villages and one town, Th.vkurdwara (population, 6,iii), 
the tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,87,000, and for cesses Rs. 32,000. The 
density of population, 487 persons per square mile, is below 
the District average. The tahsil is a submontane tract, cut up 
by numerous small streams, none of which is of importance. 
The Ramganga, into which they fall, flows near the western 
border. The staple crop is rice, but sugar-cane is also grown 
largely. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 164 square 
miles, of which 14 were irrigated. Wells and rivers each 
supply about two-fifths of the irrigated area. 

Bilari. — South-eastern tahsil of Moradabad District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 28” 22’ .and 28' 48' N. and 78° 39' and 78° 
58' E., with an area of 333 square miles. Population fell from 
231,947 in 1891 to 216,340 in 1901. There are 387 villages 
and three towns, the largest of which are Ch.andausI (popula- 
tion, 25,711), and Bilari (4,766), the tahsil head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,38,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 57,000. The density of population, 650 persons 
per square mile, is considerably above the District average. 
Most of the tahsil is a fertile level plain, richly wooded, and 
requiring artificial irrigation more than any other portion of 
the District. The Gangan forms yiart of the northern boundary, 
and the Aril and Sot cross the centre and .southern portions. 
Sugar-cane is the most profitoble crop, but wheat covers the 
largest area. In 1902 -3 the area under cultivation was 
279 square miles, of which 34 were irrigated, mostly from 
wells. 

Sambhal Tahsil. — South central tahsil of Moradabad 
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District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of 
the same name, lying between 28° 20' and 28" 49' N. and 78° 
24' and 78’ 44' E., with an area of 469 square miles. Popula- 
tion increased from 245,619 in 1891 to 245,886 in 1901. 
There are 466 villages and three towns : Sambhal (population, 
39,715). the tahsll head-quarters, .Solah Sauai (10,623), and 
Sirs! (5,894). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
3 iSS-ooOi ‘tnd for cesses Rs. 61,000. The density of 
population, 524 persons per square mile, is about the District 
average. In the east of the ta/isll the soil is sandy and 
agriculture is precarious, but the rest^con.sists of fertile loam, 
including some of the best villages in the District. The Sot 
or Yar-i-Wafadar drains the central portion, and smaller 
channels cross the south. Wheat and sugar-cane are the most 
important crops. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 
399 square miles, of which 25 were irrigated, mostly from 
wells. 

Amroha Tahsil. — Xorth central tahsil of Moradabad Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the 
same name. King between 28' 46' and 29“^ 9' N. and 78° 20' 
and 78° 43' E., with an area of 383 square miles. Population 
increased from 186,183 *ti 1891 to 206,564 in 1901. 'I'here 
are 508 villages and two towns: Amroha (population, 40,077), 
the tahsil head-quarters, and R.Inth (7,092). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,34,000, and for cesses 
Rs.» 46,000. The density of population, 539 persons per 
square mile, is above the District aierage. In the east of 
the tahsil is a high sandy tract, well drained, but including 
extensive areas of scrub jungle, while the western portion con- 
si.st,s of open plains with hardly a bu.sh to relieve its monotony. 
The G.angan and its tributaries cross the north-east and the Sot 
rises in a swamp near Amroha. In 1902-3 the area under 
cultivation was 304 square miles, of which only 19 were 
irrigated, wells being the chief source of supply. 

Hasanpur Tahsil. — Western tahsil of Moradabad District, 
Lnited Provinces, conterminous with the parga?ia of the same 
name, lying along the Ganges between 28° 26' and 29° 4' N. 
and 78° 4' and 78’ 24’ Ph, with an area of 547 square miles. 
Population increased from 153,680 in 1S91 to 161,020 in 1901. 

1 here are 530 villages and three towns, the largest of which are 
Hasanpur (population, 9,579), the tahsil head-quarters, and 
Bachhraon (7,452). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,90,000, and for ces.ses Rs. 34,000. The density of 
population, 294 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the Dis- 
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trict. The east of the tahsll consists of a high sandy tract, which 
suffers from either excess or deficiency of rainfall. Between 
this and the Ganges lies a stretch of low khddar land with bleak 
sandy wastes, reed jungle alternating with patches of rich culti- 
vation. The Mahawa rises in the khddar, while a long wind- 
ing marsh marks its eastern boundary at the foot of the sandy 
ridge. In igoa-3 the area under cultivation was 315 square 
miles, of which only 16 were irrigated, chiefly from wells. 

Amroha Town. — Head-quarters of the iahxil of the same 
name in Moradabad District, United Provinces, situated in 
2S" 54' N. and 78° 28'-E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
branch line from Moradabad city to Ghaziabad on the East 
Indian Railway. Population (1901), 40,077. The founding of 
the city is attributed variously to a ruler of Hastinapur, or to 
a sister of Prithwi Raj ; but the first historical event connected 
with it is the arrival of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban in 1266, to put 
down a rebellion in Katehr. In 1304 the Mongols invaded 
Hindustan, but were defeated near this town by the imperial 
troops. Early in the fourteenth century the celebrated saint, 
Sharf-ud-din, commonly known as Shah W'ilayat, made Amroha 
his head-quarters, and is claimed as ancestor by many of the 
Saiyids who now reside there. From about the same time the 
importance of the town decreased, Sambhal taking its place. 

Amroha is situated on a low site, the country on each 
side being of some elevation. It is surrounded by a belt of 
fine mango groves, and a large gateway and the remain,-, of an 
ancient wall give the place an air of .some importance. The 
main strect> are neat and clean, and many (.if the ^hop.s hate 
hand.soiTie fronts of carved wood ; but the large blank walls of 
the houses belonging to the Muhammadan gentry present 
a gloomy appearance. Besides a few Hindu remains there are 
more than 100 mosques, and the Jama Masjid is one of the 
olde.st existing buildings. It was originally a Hindu temple, 
converted to its present use at the end of the thirteenth 
century ; and it contains the .shrine of Shaikh Saddii, a former 
attendant of the mosque. Saddu is believed to have practised 
magic, and his shrine and that of -Shah W’llaiut are visited bv 
crowds of Musalmans and low-class Hindus. .Vniroha cm- 
tains a iahsilt, a munsifi, male and female dispcn-.ines, and a 
branch of the .‘\merican Methodist Mission. It has been 
a municipality since 1S70. During the ten years ending 11701 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 22,000. In 1903 ). 
the income was Rs. 32,000, chiefly from octroi i Rs. 28.200 1 ; 
and the expenditure wa.s Rs. 35,000. d'here i' a good dial of 
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local trade, which may be expected to increase owing to the 
new railway. Cloth and ornamental pottery are the chief 
manufactures. The high school has 82 pupils, and there 
are aCo a middle school with 1 76, and nine municipal schools 
with 610 pupils. 

Bachhraon. — Town in the Hasanpur tahsil of Moradabad 
District, United Province.s, situated in 28’ 56' N. and 78° 15' 
E., 41 miles west of Moradabad city. Population (1901). 7,452. 
According to tradition, it was founded in the time of Prithwi 
Raj. The town contains several mosques and a temple. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, •with an income of about 
Rs. 1.300. .V jmmary school has 78 pupils. 

Chandausi. — Town in the Bilarl tahsil of Moradabad Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28° 27' N. and 78’ 47' E., 
at the junction of branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Moradabad and Bareilly to Aligarh. Population 
(1901), 25,711. Till the middle of the nineteenth century 
Chandausi was a mere village, but it has now become an 
important trading centre, largely owing to the exten.^ion of 
railway communications. The town is traversed by broad 
well-made roads, and contains a municipal hall, a police 
.st3.tion, a mufisifl, and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission. It has been a municipality .since 1S63. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 26,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 33,000, chiefly 
frcTm octroi (Rs. 27,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 34,000. 
Chandausi is an emporium for all sorts of country produce 
collected from the neighbourhood. Sugar is chiefly exported 
to the Punjab and Rajputana, while grain goes to the deare.st 
market. Cotton is sent to Calcutta and Cawnpore. Salt from 
Raj[)utana ,and piece-goods are the chief imports. During the 
last few years a considerable trade ha,s arisen in hemp {san), 
which i.s sent to Calcutta and Bombav. There were fimr cotton 
presses and gins, employing 161 hand,s in 1903, and one hemp 
press. A little cotton cloth is made for local use. The 
middle school has 191 pupils, and the municipality manages 
two schools and aids four others attended by 276 pupils. 

Hasanpur Towfl. — Head-quarters of the tahsil oi the same 
name in Moradabad District, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 44' N. and 78° 17' E., 33 miles west of Moradabad city. 
Population (1901), 9,579. The town derives its name from 
Hasan Khan, who founded it in 1634. It contains a dispen- 
sary and a branch of the 2\merican Methodist Mission. 
It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income 
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of about Rs. 2,000. Its trade is purely local ; but a small 
quantity of very good cloth is made. The middle school has 
125 pupils. 

Kanth. — Town in the Amroha /rtfeVof Moradabad District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 3' N. and 78° 37' E., 17 miles 
north-west of Moradabad citv. Population (1901), 7,092. The 
town contains a branch of the American Methtjdist Mission. 
It is administered under Act XX of 1S56, with an income 
of about Rs. 1.600. There is a small local industry in cottoii 
cloth and sugar. The middle .school has 146 pupils. 

Moradabad City.— •Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 28° 51' N. 
and 78° 46' E., on the Delhi-Bareilly road, and on the main 
line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 868 miles by rail 
from Calcutta and 1,087 Bombay. Population is rising 

steadily. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows: (1872) 62,417, (1S81) 69,352, (1891) 72.921. and 
(1901) 75,128. Hindus numbered 31.141 in 1901 and Mu.sal- 
mans 42,472. The city was founded by Rustam Khan, 
governor of Katehr under Shah Jahan, and named after the 
ill-fated Murad Bakhsh, the emperor’s son. From this time 
Moradabad takes the place of Sambhal as the seat of the local 
governrtr. Early in the eighteenth century it was for a few 
years ruled by Nizam-ul-Mulk, who afterwards distinguished 
himself as Nizam of the Deccan. A later governi'>r of Morad- 
abad attempted to arrest the growing power of .Vlt Muhamitiad. 
leader of the Rohillas. but was defeated and slain ; and by 
1740 Morad.ib.ad was included in the new State of Ronir,- 
KH.tNii. Its subse(]iient history is that of the District, which 
has alreadv been related. In 1774 the Rohilla possessions fell 
into the power of Oudh and in 1801 were ceded to the British. 
Four years later Aniir Khan, the Pindari leader of part of 
Holkar's forces, dashed through Rohilkhand, but was foiled 
in his attempt to plunder the Government treasury l>y Mr. 
Leycester, the Collector, who shut himself up in the court- 
house, defended by two small field-pieces. 

The town is built on a ridge forming the right bank rif the 
Ramganga, and drains maturally into t^at river. The J:lma 
Masjid, or chief mosque, which stands high on the river b.rnk, 
is a hand.some building, erected in 1631 by Rustam Khan. 
Close by arc the ruins of the fort built by the same governor. 
The city contains a municipal hall, a tahsili, male and female 
dis[icnsaries, and a mission church. Part of the barrai ks of the 
old cantonment, which i.s no longer a station for troops, is used 

N n 2 
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as a police training-school, where candidates for employment 
as sub-inspectors and newly appointed Assistant Superinten- 
dents pass a period of probation, the school being in charge of 
a selected District Superintendent assisted by an inspector. A 
poorhouse and leper asylum were built near the railway station 
in 1S81. IMoradabad is the head-quarters of an Inspector 
and an Inspectress of .schools, and is the central station of the 
American Methodist and Reformed Presbyterian Missions in 
the District. 

The municipality was constituted in 1863. During the ten 
years ending igor the income averajied Rs. 66,000 and the 
expenditure Rs. 64,000. In 1903-4 the income was i-i lakhs, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 81,000) and municipal pro- 
perty (Rs. 25,000). The expenditure was 1-2 lakhs, including 
conservancy (Rs. 29,000), public safety (Rs. 22,000), and 
administration (Rs. n,ooo). 

The trade largely consists of sugar, wheat, and, in good years, 
rice, which are exported by rail. The recent extension of direct 
railway communication with Delhi, which has long been one of 
the important markets for the produce of Rohilkhand, has 
favoured commerce. The principal manufacture of the town 
is brassware, some of which is highly ornamental. Formerly 
brass articles were plated with tin and patterns were then 
engraved, so that the pattern showed the brass ground. In 
place of tin a coating of lac is now generally used, the lac being 
coloured black, blue, or red. Cotton is also woven, and some 
calico-printing is done ; but both the brass and cotton indus- 
tries are declining in prosperity. The municipality manages 
three schools and aids twelve others with 1,458 pupils. The 
District school has 274 boys, and the Arya .Samaj, the 
Muhammadan As^O(.iation, and a private school educate about 
450 more. A normal s(diool for training teachers is also main- 
tained here. There are twenty-three printing presses, about 
half of which issue newspapers, but none is important. 

Sambhal Town. — Head-rjuarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Moradabad District. United Provinces, situated in 
28^ 35' N. and 78 34’ E., 23 miles south-west of Moradabad 
city by a metalled rgad. Population (1901), 39,715. The 
town is believed by the Hindus to have existed in the three 
epochs (ruga) preceding the present or Kali Vuga, at the end 
of which the tenth incarnation of Vishnu will appear in Sambhal. 
Many ancient mounds exist in the neighbourhood, but have 
not been explored. Tradition relate.s that Prithwl Raj of 
Delhi finally defeated Jai Chand of Kanauj close to Sambhal, 
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and an earlier battle is said to have taken place between the 
Raja of Delhi and Saiyid Salar. Kutb-ud-din Aibak reduced 
the neighbourhood for a time ; but the turbulent Katehriyas 
repeatedly engaged the attention of the early Muhammadan 
kings, who posted a governor here. In 1346 the governor 
revolted, but was speedily crushed. Firoz Shah III appointed 
an Afghan to Sambhal in 1380, with orders to invade Katehr 
every year and ravage the whole country till Khargu, the 
Hindu chief, who had murdered some Saiyids, was given up. 
In the fifteenth century Sambhal was the subject of contest 
between the sovereigns of Delhi and the kings of Jaunpur, 
and on the fall of the latter Sikandar Lodi held his court here 
for some years. Babar appointed his son, Humaytin, to be 
governor of the place, and is said to have visited it himself. 
Under Akbar Sambhal was the head-quarters of a sarkar, but 
in the reign of Shah Jahan its importance began to wane and 
Moradabad took its place. In the eighteenth century Sambhal 
was chiefly celebrated as the birthplace of the Pindari, 
Amir Khan, who raided Rohilkhand in 1S05 and afterwards 
founded the State of Tonk. 

The town site is scattered over a considerable area, and con- 
tains a mound marking the ruins of the old fort. Xo building 
stands on this except a mosque, claimed by the Hindus as 
a Vaishnava temple, but in reality a specimen of early Pathan 
architecture in which Hindu materials were probably used. 
The mosque contain.s an inscription recording that it was rai.sed 
by B.abar ; but doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this. 
There are many Hindu temples and sacred spots in the neigh- 
bourhood. The town contains a tahs'di, a munsifh a dispensary, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It has been 
a inunicipality since 1871. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 21,000. The income 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 30,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 23,000) . and 
the expenditure was Rs. 29,000. Refined sugar is the chief 
article of manufacture and of trade, but other places nearer the 
railway have drawn away part of its former commerce. Wheat 
and other grain and ghi are also exported, and there is some 
trade in hides. Combs of buffalo horn are manufactured. 
'I'he tahstli school has 14^ pupifs, and the municij.aiity 
manages two schools and aids seven others with 349 pupils. 

Sirsi. Town in tlie Sambhal tahsil of Moradabad District. 

United Provinces, .sitiuated in 28" 38' N. and 78“ 39 L., 16 
miles south-west of Moradabad city. Population ( 1901 ), 5.894. 
It is administered under .\ct XX of 1856, with an incun.e of 
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about Rs. 1,100. There is a small irnlu.stry of cotton-weaving. 
The primary .school has 105 pupils. 

Solah Sarai (‘ sixteen inns '). — The suburbs of the town of 
S.vMBH.XL, in Moradabad District, United Provinces, are not 
included in the municipality of that name, but are administered 
separately under Act XX of 1856. They form a scattered area, 
with a population (1901) of 10,623; and a sum of about 
Rs. 1,000 is raised annually and expended on watch and ward 
and on conservancy. 

Thakurdwara Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name, in Moradabad District, L nited Provinces, situated 
in 29° 12' X. and 78" 52^ E., 27 miles north of iMoradabad 
city. Population (1901), 6. iii. The town was founded in 
the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-48), and was plundered 
by the Pindari, .-Vmir Khan, in 1805. It contains a tahsll'i, 
a police station, a di.spensary, and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. It is administered under Act XX 011856, 
with an income of about Rs. 1,300. The tahslll school has 
83 pupils. 

liouii- Shahjahanpur District. — Southern District of the 

dines, con- Division, United Provinces, lying between 27° 35' and 

t’^urntion, •' ’ , ^ . 

and river 28° 29' N'. and "(f 20' and 80^ 23 E., with an area of 1,727 

system. square miles. It is bounded on the north by Bareilly and 

Pilibhit ; on the east by Kheri ; on the south by Hardol and 
Farrukhabad ; and on the west by Budaun. The District 
consists of a narrow alluvial tract, running north-east from the 
river Ganges towards the Himalayas. It is crossed nearly at 
right angles by the river .system of South Rohilkhand, and 
its natural features thus depend almost entirely upon the variou.s 
streams which have cut deep channels through the alluvial 
soil of the Gangetic basin. The principal rivers are the R.vm- 
(lANG.x, the Deoha or Garra, and the GcmtL X'ear the 
Ganges is a stretch of wild khdJar, from which an area of stiff 
clay, drained by the Sot or Yar-i-\Vafadar, reaches to the 
Kaniganga. The channel of the latter river shifts from side to 
side of a broad valley to an extraordinary extent. Between the 
Ramganga and the Garra lies an extensive tract of sandy -soil, 
which changes ca.st of the Garai to clay and then to a fertile 
loam extending noith-east of the Garra. The loam tract is 
crossed by the Khanaut, a tributary of the Garna, beyond 
which another sandy area is founil, gradually changing to a 
forest tract on the border of the damp sub-Hinialayan Districts, 
i.eoio^y Shahjahanpur is situated entirely in the Gangetic alluvium, 
and kankar or nodular limestone is the only stone found in it. 
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Climate 
and tem- 
perature. 


The District is fairly well wooded, and contains nearly 50 Botan 
square miles of groves. IMango, bamboo, babul {Acacia arabica), 
shlsham {Dalbergia Stssoo), tun {Cedrela Toona), and, in the 
north, sal {Shorea robtista), are the chief timber trees. 

Leopards are sometimes seen in the jungles in the north Fanna 
of the District, and the tiger and lynx have been shot there, 
but not recently. Spotted deer frequent the same tract, and 
nilgai and wild hog are common everywhere, especially near 
the rivers. Antelope are found near the Gumti and Ganges. 

Hares, partridges, quail, sand-grouse, and peafowl are in- 
cluded in the smaller game, while the large ponds and marshes 
abound in the cold season with geese, duck, and teal. 

The climate is moister than in the Doab, though drier than 
in the more northern Districts of Rohilkhand. The central 
portion i.s healthy ; but in the north bad fever and ague are 
prevalent, and in the south the neighbourhood of the Sot is 
also unhealthy. 

The annual rainfall averages about 37 inches, varying from Rainfall 
33 in the south-west of the District to 40 inches at Shah- 
jahanpur city. In 1895-6 the fall was only 23 inches, and in 
1893-4 as much as 57 inches. 

In ancient times this District must have been included in 
the kingdom of P.^xchal.v, and during the early Muhammadan 
period it formed part of the tract known as Katehr. Shahjahan- 
pur city was founded in the reign of Shah Jahan by N'awab 
Bahadur Khan, who named it in honour of the emperor. 

Early in the eighteenth century part of the south of the Dis- 
trict wa^ included in the territory of Muhammad Khan. Xawab 
of Farrukhabad, but the central portions were aD]uircd by Alt 
Muhammad, the Rohilla chief. On the ea.st the Katehriyas 
retained their independence, and the land held by them formed 
a debatable ground between Oudh and Rohilkhand. In 
1774, after the defeat of the Rohillas by the allied forces of 
Oudh and the British, the two Provinces became united : and 
in 1801 this District, with other territory, was ceded to the 


History. 


British. 

Thenceforward order was never .seriously disturbed until the 
Mutiny, although the District bordered Spon the most turbulent 
part of Oudh. In 1857, however, Shahjahanpur became the 
scene of open rebellion. The news of the Meerut outbreak 
arrived on May 15 ; but all remained quiet till the 25th. when 
the sepoys informed their officers that the mob intended to 
plunder the treasury. Prei autions were taken against such 
an attempt : but on the 31st, while most of the otfuer-,, civil 
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and military, were at church, some of the sepoys forced their 
way into the building and attacked them. I'hree European.^ 
were shot down at once ; the remainder were joined by the 
other ofificers, and the whole party escaped first to Pawayan, 
and afterwards to Muhamdi in Kherl District. The mutineers 
burnt the station, plundered the treasury, and made their way 
to the centre of local disaffection at Bareilly. A rebel govern- 
ment under Kadir All Khan was proclaimed on June i. On 
the 1 8th Ghulam Kadir Khan, the hereditary Nawab of 
Shahjahanpur, passed through on his way to Bareilly, where he 
was appointed Nazim of Shahjahanpur by Khan Bahadur 
Khan. On the 23rd the Nawab returned to his titular 
post, and .superseded Kadir .\lr. He remained in power from 
June, 1S57, till January, 1858, when British troops reoccupied 
Fatehgarh. The Nawab of Fatehgarh and Firoz Shah then 
hastened to Shahjahanpur and on to Bareilly. After the fall 
of Lucknow, the Nana Sahib also fled through Shahjahanpur 
to Bareilly. In January the Nawab put to death Hamid 
Ha.san Khan, Deputy-Collector, and Muhammad Hasan, 
Subordinate Judge, for corresponding with the British. On 
.A.pril 30, 1858, the British force, under Lord Clyde, reached 
Shahjahanpur. The rebels fled to Muhamdi and Lord 
Clyde went on to Bareilly on May 2, leaving only a small 
detachment to guard the station. The rebels then assembled 
once more, and besieged the detachment for nine dajs; 
but dirigadier Jones’s column relieved them on the 12th, and 
authority was then finally re-established. 

The District contains a few ancient sites which have not 
been explored, Gola and Matl in the Pawayan tahsil being the 
large.-it. A copperplate grant by Harsha of Kanauj, dated 
.v.D. 628, was found at Banskherab There are no Muhamma- 
dan building-1 of importance. 

The District contain.s 6 towns and 2,034 villages. The popu- 
lation has fluctuated during the last thirty years. The numbers 
at the four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 951,006, 
(1881) 856,946, (1891) 918,551, and (1901) 921,535. Be- 
tween 1872 and 1881 the District suffered severely in the 
famine of 1877-8 and" the fever epidemic of 1879. There 
are four tahslls — Sh.xhjah.vnpcr, J.\lai..\b,\d, Tilh.vr, and 
Paway.vn — each of which is named after its head-quarters. 
The principal towns are the municipalities of .Sh.vhjah.v.vpur 
City, the District head-quarters, and Tii.har. The table on 
the next page gives the chief statistics of population in 1901. 

^ Epigraphia Indua, vol. iv, p. 208. 
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About 85 per cent, of the total are Hindus and more 
than 14 per cent. Musalmans. The Arya Samaj, though its 
members number only 1,646, is increasing in importance. 

More than 99 per cent, of the people speak Western Hindi, 
the prevailing dialect being Kanaujia. 

Chamars (leather-dressers and cultivators), 98,000, are the Castes and 
most numerous Hindu caste. The other large castes are Kisans orenpa- 
(cultivators), 79,000; Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 71,000; 

Rajputs, 68,000 ; Brahmans, 61,000; Kahars (fishermen and 
cultivators), 40,000 ; Kachhis (cultivators), 34,000 ; Muraos 
(market-gardeners), 3 1,000; and Kurmis (agriculturists), 27,000. 

Among Musalmans, Pathans number 41,000, followed by 
Shaikhs, 24,000, and Julah.as (weavers), 18,000. The propor- 
tion of the population supported by agriculture is 69 per cent. — 
a high figure. Personal services support 5 per cent., geileral 
labour 4 per cent., and cotton-weaving 2 per cent. Rajputs and 
Brahmans are the chief holders of land ; and Rajputs, Kachhis, 

Muraos, Ahir.s, and Chamars are the principal cultivators. 

Out of 1,739 native Christians in 1901, 1,495 "'^re Metho- Christian 
dists. The American Methodist Mission opened work in the missions. 
District in 1859, and has seven stations, besides two in Oudh. 

Agricultural conditions are exceedingly complex, owing to General 
the varied character of the soil and of the facilities for irrigation. 

The Ganges khadar is either sand or light loam, and suffers ditions. 
from drought, though it is also liable to disastrous floods. I'he 
clay tract adjoining it produces rice in the autumn, and requires 
con.stant irrigation for rsheat and poppy, the principal spring 
crops. This is the only part of the District where sugar-cane 
is not grown. Along the Ramganga irrigation is easy, but the 
autumn crops are liable to great damage from flooding. East 
of this river the sandy tract produces bdjra and wheat of 
medium quality. Another clay tract is found between the 
Garui and the Garra, which is liable to suffer in dry years. 
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The most fertile tract is the loam area in the centre of the 
District, which produces much sugar-cane and other valuable 
crops. North-east of this the soil deteriorates and becomes 
sandy ; there is a good de.al of jungle, and wild animals damage 
the crops, while the drinking-water is bad in places. Some 
better land is found in the extreme north-east, but it.s value 
depends largely on its distance from the forests on the border, 
and on its immunity from wild beasts. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found. 
Zamlndari mahdh include 56 per cent, of the total area, and 
pattiddri mahdh 44 per cent. The nfain agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles : — 


7 'ahstl 

Tutal. 

Cultbated. 

Irngatrd. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Shahjahanpur , 

394 

292 

S4 

44 

Jalalabad . 

3 i 4 

225 

65 

50 

Tilhar 

418 

330 

84 

26 

Paw ayan . 

39 ' 

3(10 

114 

146 

Total 

'.727 

1,207 

347 

26(1 


The chief food-cr(;ps, with the area under each in square 
miles in 1903-4, are : wheat (444), rice (106), gram (159), and 
bdjra (173). Sugar-cane covered 56 square miles, and poppy 
27. Of the uncultivated area, about 52 miles are occupied 
by the forests in the north-east of the District, and an equal 
amount by swamps and .sandy tracts near the GumtJ. 

There have been no improvements in the means of irrigation, 
and no expansion of cultivation in recent years. On the other 
hand, a rise is noticeable in the area bearing a double crop, and 
the valuable crops are being more largely sown. Thus rice has 
taken the [il.ace of /'d;ra and jozt'dr, and the area under poppy 
and sugar-c.ine has increased, (,'onsiderable advances were 
made under the .Agriculturists' Loams Act during the ten years 
ending 1900, amounting to i-6 lakhs, but a quarter of this was 
lent in the famine year 1896-7. Only small sums have been 
advanced in later yeans, and the loans granted under the Land 
Improvement .-Vet have been insignificant, except in 1S96--7. 

In the north of the District the hangar breed of cattle is 
found, the bullocks being hardy and quick-moving. In 1866 
and 1867 attempts were made to introduce a better strain near 
Shahjahanpur , hut the climate did not suit the animals im- 
ported. The ordinary breed of horse.s is also poor ; stallions 
have been kept by Government for some years, and two are 
now at stud. The sheep and goats are small and inferior. 
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In 1903--4, out of 347 square miles irrigated, wells supplied Irrigation- 
207 square miles, tanks oxj/iils 86, and other sources 54. The 
spring-level is high, and in ordinary years irrigation is not re- 
quired for many crops, or can be supplied easily by temporary 
wells lasting for a single harvest In two tracts a deficiency of 
water is experienced in dry years. The sandy area along the 
Gumtl is unprotected, while the clay tract in the south of the 
District depends on the numerous small channels which in- 
tersect it, and which are dammed at the end of the rains, to 
supply water for the spring harvest. 

There are no ‘reserved’ or ‘protected’ forests the propertv Forests, 
of Government ; but in the north-east of the District are some 
tracts of unreclaimed forest, chiefly sal, which, with a few 
exceptions, do not now contain any large timber, but supply 
poles for use in house-building. Their total area is about 
52 square miles. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is the only mineral product, Minerals, 
and is used for metalling roads and for burning into lime. 

Sugar-refining is by far the most important industry in the .A.rts anil 

District. Indigo was once manufactured, but has now become 

® tnres. 

a minor product. The matting made from a jungle grass 
called bail) is largely exported. Coarse cotton cloth, chintz, 
and brass vessels are made in various places for local use, and 
there are small manufactures of ironware inlaid with gold and 
silver, and of lacquered goods. "^I’he Rosa sugar and rum 
factory near Shahjahanpur is one of the largest in India,* and 
employed 632 hand.s in 1903. 

The grain trade is of ordinary dimensions, and sugar is the Commerce 
principal article of export, the .Shahjahanpur production being 
celebrated throughout India. It is largely exported to Raj- 
putana and the Punjab. I'here is also a considerable trade in 
oilseeds at Tilhar. European goods, metals, and salt are the 
principal imports. Forest produce is floated down the rivers 
from Pilihhit ; but the spread of railways has largely decreased 
the river traffic, which was formerly important, Tilhar and 


and mat'- 


Shahjahanpur are the chief trade centres, though markets are 
held at many smaller places. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand main linJ crosses the centre of KaiDai, 
the District and is the chief trade route ; but a little traffic is ' 
carried by the Lucknow-Sitapur-I’.areilly State Railway, which 
traverses the north-east corner. The twer lines are connei ted 
bv a steam tramway or light railway. 40 mdes long, from .shah- 
jahanpur city to Mailani in Kheri Distru t. The Di^trn t is well 
supplied with roads, except in the tract suuth-wc't ut the Ram- 
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ganga. Of these 1 1 8 miles are metalled, and are maintained 
by the Public Works department, but the cost of 46 miles is 
charged to Local funds. The remaining 326 miles are un- 
metalled. Avenues of trees are maintained on 222 miles. The 
principal routes comprise the branch of the grand trunk road 
from Fatehgarh which divides at Jalalabad, one line going to 
Bareilly and one to Shahjahanpur city; the road from Bareilly 
through Tilhar and Shahjahanpur to Sitapur and Lucknow ; 
and the road from Shahjahanpur through the north of the 
District. 

In a large part of the District the elfects of drought can be 
mitigated as long as the cultivators are able to make temporary 
wells ; but elsewhere a failure of the rains is disastrous, and 
Shahjahanpur has suffered severely. The great famine of 
1783-4 did not press so heavily here as in the tracts south of 
the Ganges. In 1S03-4, two years after cession, rain completely 
failed for the autumn harvest. In 1825-6 drought again oc- 
curred, but hardly caused famine. The autumn rains failed in 
1837-S, but a slight fall in February saved the spring harvests. 
The famine of 1860-1 was severely felt throughout Rohilkhand, 
though Shahjahanpur escaped more lightly than the contiguous 
District of Budaun. In 1868-9 the period of pressure was 
severe, but only lasted for seven weeks. The famine of 1877-8 
was the worst since the commencement of British rule. A series 
of bad harvests had followed the previous scarcity of 1868-9, 
and prices had risen owing to the demand for grain in Southern 
India. On August 17, 1877, the Collector reported ‘roaring 
hot winds, and not a vestige of green anywhere.’ The autumn 
harvest, which provides the chief food-grains for the lower 
classes, was a complete failure. Rain early in October enabled 
the sowings fur the rahi or spring crop to be made, and ad- 
vances were given for seed. Relief works were opened in 
December ; but the people refused to come on them, and large 
numbers succumbed in the cold season. The after-effects of 
the famine were severely felt when an epidemic of fever broke 
out in 1879. The registered death-rate rose from 29-37 per 
1,000 in 1877 to 57-04 in 1878, and stood at 53-59 in 1879. 
In 1895 the rains ceased prematurely, and distress w-as felt in 
the north of the District bv May, 1896. The monsoon of 
1896 closed even earlier than in 1895, and the sugar-cane and 
rice were seriously damaged, besides the ordinary food-crops. 
Great use was made of river water, so that a fair spring harvest 
was secured, and the relief works opened were not resorted to 
by any large number. 
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The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian District 
Civil Service, and by four Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. 

A tahslldar is stationed at the head-quarters of each tahsil. 

Two officers of the Opium department are posted to this 
District. 

There are three regular District Munsifs, and a scheme for civil jus- 
village Munsifs was introduced in 1894. The District Judge 
and Sub-Judge exercise civil jurisdiction over the neighbouring*^”™^’ 
District of Budaun ; but the former hears sessions cases from 
Shahjahanpur alone. Crime is heavy, the more serious forms 
of offences against life a^d limb, and robbery and dacoity, being 
common. Female infanticide was formerly suspected ; but in 
1904 only 154 persons remained under surveillance. 

At cession in i8oi the present area formed part of Bareilly ; Land 
but a separate District of Shahjahanpur was constituted in 
1813-4. Early settlements were for short periods, being based tration. 
as usual on the previous collections coupled with a system 
of competition. The first regular settlement under Regulation 
IX of 1833 was carried out in 1838-9. The District had been 
over-assessed, and considerable reductions, amounting to about 
12 per cent., were made, the demand being fixed at 9-8 lakhs. 

'Villages were grouped according to their capabilities of soil and 
irrigation, and revenue rates fixed per acre of cultivation. .-Vn- 
other revision took place thirty years later, and the new settle- 
ment was based on rates selected from the rents actually paid, 

• with some regard to prospective increases. The result wa^ an 
assessment of ii-S lakhs, which was subsequently reduced by 
Rs. 18,000. The latest revi.sion was made between 1S96 and 
I goo. In thi.s settlement prospective increases in the rental 
value of villages were altogether disregarded, except v.here the 
rents were found to be totally inadequate. About four-fifths of 
the area assessed was held by tenants, cash rents being paid 
in the greater part. The assessment amounted to 11-7 lakhs, 
or 48-6 per cent, of the accepted ‘assets,’ and the operatu.ns 
chiefly resulted in a redistribution of the demand. The inci- 
dence per acre is Rs. 1-2, varying from R. 0-5 in the north of the 
District to Rs. 1-7 in the fertile central tract. 

The total collections on account of land revenue, and 
revenue from all sources, h.ave been, in thou.s.inds of rupees 
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There are two municipalities, Shahjahanpur and Tilhar, 
and four towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. 
Bevond the limits of these places local affairs are managed by 
the District board, which has an income and expenditure of 
more than a lakh. In 1903-4 the expenditure on roads and 
buildings amounted to Rs. 46,000. 

The District Superintendent of police commands a force of 
3 inspectors, 89 subordinate officers, and 365 constables, 
besides 302 municipal and town police, and 2,097 rural and 
road police. There are 19 police stations. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 316 priscmers in 1903. 

The population of .Shahjahanpur i.s not conspicuous for lite- 
racy. and in 1901 only 2-6 per cent. (4 males and 0-3 females) 
could read and write. The number of public schools, how- 
ever, increased from 149 in 1 880-1 to 184 in 1 900-1, and the 
number of pupils from 4,324 to 8,796. In 1903-4 there were 
186 public schools with 8,744 pupils, of whom 514 were girls, 
and 60 private schools with 667 pupils. Four of the public 
schools are managed by Government and 124 by the Dis- 
trict and municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure on 
education of Rs. 52,000, Local funds provided Rs. 41,000 
and fees Rs. 10,000. 

The District pos.sesses ii hospitals and dispen.sarie.s, with 
accommodation for 130 in-patients. .A.bout 85,000 cases were 
treated in 1903, of whom 1,400 were in-patients, and 3,000 
openations were performed. The total expenditure was 16,000, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 30,000 persons were vaccinated, representing a 
proportion of 32 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com- 
pubory only in the two municipalities. 

[Disl'itt Gurt'/ZctW ( I S.S3, under rcvisien) ; W. .V. W. Last, 
Settlement Report { 1901 ).] 

Shahjahanpur TahsH. — Head-quarters tahsil of Shah- 
jahanpur District, United Provinces, comprising the parpanas of 
Shahjahanpur, Jamaur, and Kant, and lying between 27° 39' 
and 28' i' X. and 79° 36' and 80° 5' F.., with an area of 394 
square miles. Population fell from 273,146101891 to 265,467 
in 1901. There are »).63 villages and only one town, ,Sh.\h- 
J \H.vNPUR (fiTY ([lopulation, 76,4581, the District and tahsil 
hcad-r}uarters. I’he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,00.000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The density of popu- 
lation, 674 persons per square mile, is considerably above the 
District average, owing to the inclusion of the city. Through 
the centre of the tahsil flows the Garra, with a narrow belt of 
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rich alluvial soil on either bank, while several smaller streams 
act as drainage channels. The eastern portion has a good loam 
soil : bur the centre is clay, and the western tract is sandy 
and liable to periods of depression. In 1903—4 the area under 
cultivation was 293 square miles, of which 84 were irrigated, 
mostly from wells. 

Jalalabad Tahsil. — South-western tahsll of Shahjahanpur 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the par^ana of 
the same name, lying between 27° 35' and 27° 53' N. and 79° 
20' and 79° 44' E., with an area of 324 square miles. Popula- 
tion increased from 158,798 in 1891 to 175,674 in 1901, the 
rate of increase being the highest in the District. There are 
360 villages and one town, J.vl.vl.vb.ad (population, 7,017), the 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,17,000, and for cesses Rs. 35,000. The density of 
population, 542 persons per square mile, is about the District 
average. Along the south western border flows the Ganges, 
and the Ramganga crosses the centre of the iahsll. The Ganges 
khadar is very poor. Beyond the khddar a hard clay plain, 
called bankafi, extends up to the Ramganga alluvial tract. The 
bankatl area require.s constant irrigation, which is supplied by 
damming numerous small streams. Near the Ramganga the 
soil is usually richer, but deposits of sand are occasionally left 
by the river floods. East of the Ramganga lies a small tract of 
light sandy soil, requiring irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under 
’ cultivation was 225 square miles, of which 65 were irri^ted. 
Rivers supply more than half the irrigated area. 

Tilhar Tahsil.— North-western tahs'd of Shahjahanpur 
District, United Provinces, ( ompri^ing the parpanas of Tilhar, 
Miranpur Katra, Nigohi, Khera Bajhera, and Jalalpur, and 
lying between 27° 51'' and 28“ 15' N. and 79° 27' and 79° 56 E., 
with an area of 418 square miles. Population increased 
from 237.385 in 1891 to 257,035 in 1901. There are 55S vil- 
lages and three towns; Tii.ftar (population, 19,091), the tahsil 
head-quarters, Khcd.xganj (6.356), and Katra (6,209). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,46,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 56,000. The density of population, 615 persons per 
s(iuare mile, is considerably above the-I hstrii t average, d'his 
is the most prosperou.s tahsil in Shahjahan[)ur. 1 he Ramganga. 
flows on or near the western border, tnnged by a tract of rich 
alluvial soil. This is succeeded by a .streti'h of day near the 
Bahgul river, cast of which lies a sandy area. T he < entr.ii and 
eastern portions consist of a rich fertile loam, crossed by the 
Garra. In 1 903-4 the area under cultivation was 330 square 
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miles, of which 84 were irrigated. \\'eils supply two-thirds of the 
irrigated area, but the Bahgul river i.s also used for irrigation. 

Pawayan Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsil of Shahjahanpur 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Pawayan, 
Baragaon, and Khutar, and lying between 27° 55' and 28° 29' N. 
and 79° 53’ and 80° 23' E., with an area of 591 square miles. 
Population fell from 249,222 in 1S91 to 223,359 i 90 i> ihe 

decrease being the largest in the District. There are 653 
villages and one town, Paw.vy.an (population, 5,408), the tahsil 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,90,000, and for cesses Rs. ^,oao. The density of 
population, 37S persons per square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. In the north lies an area of about 52 miles of 
forest. The Gumtl, which is here a small stream, crosses the 
centre of the tahsil^ and on either bank lies an arid stretch of 
sandy soil with malarious swamps in the low-lying places. The 
western portion is more fertile, and there is some good land 
between the forest and the central tract. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 360 square miles, of which 114 were 
irrigated, ^^’ells supply three-quarters of the irrigated area, and 
swamps or jhlls most of the remainder. 

Jalalabad Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Shahjahanpur District, United Provinces, situated in 
^ 7 ° 43” N. and 79° 40' E., at the junction of the roads from 
Bareilly and Shahjahanpur to Farrukhabad. Population (1901), 
7,01 a. Jalalabad is an old Pathan town, said to have been 
founded by Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah. Its importance has de- 
creased owing to its distance from the railway. The houses 
are chiefly built of mud, and none of the mosques and temples 
is of special interest. The Government offices stand on the 
site of an old fort, and the town also ctmtains a dispensary' 
and a branch of the American Methijdist Mission. It is 
administered under .\ct XX ot 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 2,500, Trade is only local. The tahsili school has 
about 211 pupils. 

Katra (or Miranpur Katra).— Town in the Tilhar tahsil 
of .Shahjah.inpur District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 2' N. 
and 79° 40' E., on the fcludh and Rohilkhand Railway. Popu- 
lation fipoi), 6,209. The town generally is built of mud, and 
contains a police station, a dispensary, and a branch of the 
American Methodist Mi.ssion. Between this place and Fateh- 
ganj East in Bareilly District was fought the battle in which the 
united British and Oudh forces defeated the Rohillas under 
Rahmat Khan, and effected the annexation of Rohilkhand to 
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Oudh. Katra is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,500- There is a considerable export of 
local produce by railway. The middle school has 128 pupils. 

Khudaganj. — Town in the Tilhar tahsll of Shahjahanpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 8' N. and 79° 44' E., 
24 miles north-west of Shahjahanpur city. Population (1901), 
6 > 35 ^- The place is said to have been founded as a market in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and under British rule 
w'as the head-quarters of a tahsll as late as 1850. It is ad- 
ministered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 2,000. Khudag^hj is a thriving place, with a consider- 
able trade in agricultural products. The middle school has 
95 pupils. 

Pawayan Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Shahjahanpur District, United Provinces, situated 
in 28° 4' N. and 80° 5' E., on the steam tramway from Shah- 
jahanpur city to MailanI in Kheri District. Population (1901), 
5,408. Pawayan was founded early in the eighteenth century 
by a Raja whose descendants still own a large estate in the 
neighbourhood. It contains a tahslll a tmmsifl, a dispensary, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. Pawayan 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 1,800. The bazar is poor and straggling, but there 
is some trade in sugar and brass vessels. The fahsllt school 
has 158 pupils. 

Shahjahanpur City. — Administrative head-quarters of 
Shahjahanpur District and tahsll, with cantonment. United 
Provinces, situated in 27“ 55' N. and -,<f 54' E., on the left 
bank of the river Deoha or Garra, crowning the high ground 
just above its junction with the Khanaut, with a station on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 768 miles by rail from Calcutta 
and 987 from Bombay. Population has fluctuated. The num- 
bers at the four enumerations were as follows : (1872) 72,136, 
(1881) 77,404, (1891) 78,522, and (1901) 76,458, of whom 
73,544 resided in the municipality and 2,914 in cantonments. 
Hindus numbered 35,636 in 1901 and Muhammadans 40,017. 

The date usually assigned to the foundation of the city is 
1647, after the defeat of the Rajputs in this neighbourhood by 
Diler Khan and Bahadur Khan, and a mosijue was built here 
by the latter in that year. The city has no history apart from 
that of the District, which has already been related. 1 here 
are few buildings of any interest. The old fort was completely 
destroyed after the Mutiny; and the mosque referred to above 
and a few tombs, including that of Bahadur Khan, one of the 
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founders of the city, are the only memorials of the former rulers. 
The principal public buildings, besides the ordinary District 
office.s, are the municipal hall. District school, and the male 
and female dispensaries. The American Methodist Mission 
has its head-quarters here, and possesses several churches and 
an orphanage. A new meeting-house has recently been built 
by the Arya Samaj. Shahjahanpur is the head-quarters of an 
officer of the Opium department. The municipality was con- 
stituted in 1864. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 74,000 and Rs. 72,000 respec- 
tively. In 1903-4 the income was 1-4 mkhs, including octroi 
(Rs. 58,000), rents of municipal markets (Rs. 27.000), and sale 
of refuse (Rs. 23,000). The municipality also has R.s. 30,000 
invested. The expenditure amounted to 1-3 lakhs, including 
conservancy (Rs. 39,000), roads and buildings (Rs. 13,000), 
public safety (Rs. 24,000), and admini.stration (Rs. 18,000). 
Shahjahanpur is remarkable for the excellence of its drainage 
and general sanitation. British troops form the usual garrison 
of the cantonment, and in 1901-2 Boer prisoners were encamped 
here. The income and expenditure of the cantonment fund 
in 1903-4 were R.s. 15,000 and Rs. 18,000. The trade of 
Shahjahanpur is small compared with its population. Sugar is 
the chief article of manufacture and commerce. The Ro.sa 
(Rau.sar) factory, which lies two miles south of the city, is the 
only establishment managed by Europeans. It deals with 
about 10 or 12 per cent, of the sugar produced in the District, 
and employed 632 hands in 1903. Raw sugar was formerly 
purchased for refining, but cane-crushing machinery has recently 
been erected, to supplement the supply. Rum is also manu- 
factured and exported to many parts of India. The District 
high school has 1S8 pupils, anil the tahsili school 214, while 
the municipality maintains four schools and aids seventeen 
others, with 1,452 pupils. 

Tilhar Town. — Head quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Shahjahanpur District, United Provinces, situated 
in 27° 58' N. and 70° 44' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, and on the road from Shahjahanpur city to Bareilly. 
Population (1901), 19,091. The town is said to have been 
founded in the time of Akbar, but has little history. During 
the Mutiny the principal Muhammadan residents joined the 
rebels, and their estates were confiscated. I’ilhar was then 
a small and unimportant place ; but the opening of the railway 
has stimulated its trade, and it is now the second town in the 
District, with several commodious markets belonging to the 
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municipality. It contains a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission and a dispensary. It became a municipality in 1872. 

During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. iS,ooo and Rs. 15,000 respectively. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 29,000, including octroi (Rs. 14,000) and 
rents (Rs. 4,000), and the expenditure was Rs. 29,000. Under 
native rule Tilhar was chiefly celebrated for the bows and 
arrows made here ; and palkis. varnished boxes, and similar 
articles are still made. The chief trade is, however, in unre- 
fined sugar (gur) and grain, the latter being a very important 
article of commerce. (Oilseeds are also largely exported. The 
tahsili school has 205 pupils, and eight municipal schools 
have 600 pupils. 

Pilibhit District. — North-eastern Ilistrict of the Bareilly Boun- 

Division, United Provinces, Iving between 28° 6' and 28° 53' N. con' 
1 a ! „ o / ^ •, figuration, 

and 79 37 and 80 27 E., with an area of 1,350 square miles, and river 

On the north it is bounded by Naim Tal ; on the north-east system. 

and east by the State of Nepal and Kherl District ; on the 

south by Kheri and Shahjahanpur : and on the west by Bareilly. 

Though separated only by a short distance from the outer 

ranges of the Himalayas, Pilibhit con.sists entirely of a level 

plain, containing depressions but no hill.s, and intersected by 

several streams. The largest river is the S.xrd.x, which, after 

a long course through the Himalayas and across the boulder- 

, strewn tract known as the Bhabar, becomes an ordinary river of 

the plains at the north-east corner of the Plistnct. It then flows 

south-east, sometimes dividing Pilibhit from Nepal, and often 

giving off smaller channels, A few miles south-west of the 

Sarda is an affluent called the Chauka, which flows in what was 

probably an old bed of the main river. In the centre of the 

District a long swamp, called the Mala, lies north and south, 

dividing it into two distinct portions. The eastern tahsil of 

Puranpur contains a large area of forest land, and is remarkable 

for its unhealthy climate, the poverty of its inhabitants, and the 

instability of cultivation. The river GcmtI rise.s in the centre 

of this tract, but has a badly-defined bed, consisting of a series 

of swamps. We.st of the Mala conditions are better, and the 

country gradually assumes the [irosperous appearance of 

the plains of Rohilkhand. The Khanaut, Katna, and Deoha 

are the jirincipal rivers in this tract. 

The District consists almost entirely of alluvium, though the Geology, 
bed of the Sarda contains gravel and small boulders. 

'I'he flora of the District presents no peculiarity. In the Botany, 
north and east a large forest area is found, consisting chiefly of 
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sal, which gives place to the ordinary trees of the plains in 
the south and west. 

In the wilder parts of Puranpur tigers and leopards are 
numerous, but elsewhere scarce. Wild hog and deer of various 
kinds are found in many parts, and do much damage to the 
crops. The jackal and wolf are also common. Black and 
grey partridge, quail, sand-grouse, jungle-fowl, peafowl, geese, 
ducks, and snipe are the commonest game-birds. The 
mahseer is found in the Sarda, and fish are common every- 
where. 

Fever is endemic throughout the District, and is especially 
virulent in the swamps near the forests in Puranpur. Except 
for fever, Pilibhit is fairly healthy, and its proximity to the 
hills causes a more even temperature and cool climate than 
in the Districts farther south. 

The same cause ensures a copious rainfall, the annual 
amount averaging more than 49 inches. The two northern 
iahstls receive 52 inches and Bisalpur in the south about 44. 
Damage is occasionally caused both by excess and by defi- 
ciency of rain. 

At the end of the tenth century a line of princes of the 
Chhinda family ruled in the north of the District ; nothing 
is known of them but their names, recorded in an inscription 
found near Dewal, and the fact that they made a canal. Local 
history commences with the rise of the Rohilla power in the ^ 
eighteenth century, when PilIbhIt fell into the hands of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, the great leader of the Rohillas after the death 
of All Muhammad. He resided for a time at Pilibhit, which 
is indebted to him for its mosque and walls, some of its 
markets, and all that distinguished it before the advent of 
British rule. Rahmat Khan was killed in the battle near 
Katra in 1774, fought between the Rohillas and the Nawab 
of Oudh, who was aided by a British force lent by Warren 
Hastings. Pilibhit was occupied without resistance, and 
became part of the new dominions added to Oudh. In rSoi, 
with the rest of Rohilkhand, it passed to the British, being 
ceded in lieu of the payment of tribute. 

At the time of the Mutiny, in 1857, part of the present Dis- 
trict was included in a subdivision of Bareilly. News of the 
rising of the troops at Bareilly reached Pilibhit on June i, and 
tumults at once broke out among the population. The Joint 
Magistrate was forced to retire to Nairn Tal; and while the 
surrounding villages remained a prey to the rapacity and 
extortions of rival zamtndars, the city nominally submitted 
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to the authority of Khan Bahadur Khan, the rebel Nawab 
of Bareilly, a grandson of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. Order was 
restored in 1858, and has since then only been seriously 
disturbed in 1871, when a riot, which was not suppressed with- 
out bloodshed, occurred between Hindus and Muhammadans 
on the occasion of a Hindu festival. 

Besides the ruins near Dewal several extensive mounds are Arch.ieo- 
situated in various parts of the District, which have not been *°sy- 
explored. Local tradition connects them with the mythical 
Raja Vena. 

There are five tovvij^ and 1,056 villages. Population has The 
fluctuated considerably, owing to the unhealthy nature ofP^°P'‘'‘‘ 
a great part of the District, and the facility with which its 
inhabitants migrate. The numbers at the four enumerations 
were as follows: (1S72) 492,098, (1881) 451,601, (1891) 485,108, 
and (1901) 470,339. The famine of 1877-S and the fever 
epidemic of 1879 had serious effects on population. There are 
3 tahsils — BIsalpur, PIubhit, and POranpur — each named 
from its head-quarters. I'he principal towns are the muni- 
cipalities of PIudhIt and BIsalpur. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 


Tahsll. 

Area in square 
miles. 
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District total 

1 1 

1,350 

' 5 : 

1,056 

470,339 

1 

- 3-0 

10,773 


Hindus form 82 per cent, of the total and Musalmans more 
than 1 7 per cent. The density is below the Provincial a\ erage, 
owing to the large area of forest and waste in Puranpur. Almost 
the entire population speak M'estern Hindi, Kanaujia being 
the prevailing dialect. 

Among Hindus the most numerr^is castes are ; Kisans Castes and 
(cultivators), 54,000 ; Kurmis (agriculturists), 47,000 ; Lodhas 
(cultivators), 35,000; Chamars (leather-workers and labourers), 

31,000 ; Brahmans, 25,000 : and Muraos (market-gardeners), 

25,000. The chief Muhammadan tribes and castes are : Julahas 
(weavers), 15,000; Pathans, 13,000; Shaikhs, 12,000; Behnas 
(cotton-carders), 6,000 ; Banjaras (grain-carriers and agricultur- 
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ists), 5,000 ; and Rains (cultivators), 5,000. The Kisans and 
Lodhas are found chief!} in the Bareilly and Agra Divisions, 
the Kurmis in the centre of the Province, and the Banjaras in 
the submontane tracts. About 69 per cent, of the population 
are .supported by agriculture — a high proportion; 6 per cent, 
by general labour, and 2 per cent, by weaving. 

Out of 1,283 native Christians in 1901, 1,138 were Metho- 
dists. The American Methodist Mission has worked in this 
District since 1861. 

In the north-western tahsil of Pilibhlt, with its clay soil and 
heavy rainfall, rice forms the most impprtant crop ; wheat and 
gram are also grown, and the cultivation of sugar-cane has 
e.xtended considerably. Puranpur produces rice and wheat, 
but barley and oilseeds are grown to a larger extent than in 
Pilibhlt, as the soil is lighter. In the south of the District rice 
is also an important crop, but sugar-cane is more valuable, and 
wheat and gram cover a larger area than in the north-west. 
The standard of cultivation varies con.siderably. In the south 
and west it will bear compari.son with the best of the Rohil- 
khand Districts : but in the north-east and east, where the 
energies of the cultivator are devoted to protecting his crops 
from the depredations of wild beasts, tillage is slovenly and 
irrigation rare. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found ; 
but the District is remarkable for the extent to which 
zamlMddri mahdls have remained undivided, especially in the 
two northern iahsih. Out of 1,493 mahals in these only 
30 are pattiddri, while in the Bisalpur tahsil 617 mahdls are 
pattiddri and 371 zaminddri. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are given below, in square miles : — 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Calti\at('d, 


Culti^ able 





%%aste 

Bisalpur 

363 

241 

84 

66 

PlUbhit 

4 r 4 

240 

37 

'^9 

Puranpur 

513 

178 

iS 

230 

Total 

i. 3 .=o 

659 

139 

355 


Rice covered 186 square miles, or 28 per cent, of the net 
cultivated area, and wheat 194 square miles, or 29 per cent. ; 
gram, barley, and hdjra are the next most important food-crops. 
Sugar-cane was grown on 58, and oilseeds on 23 square 
miles. Hemp {sdn), though it covered only 1 1 square miles, 
is increasing in importance. 
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There has been no permanent increase in cultivation during Improve- 

recent vears, and fluctuations are considerable, owing to climatic 

, ■ . . . “ agncul- 

reasons. A rise is, however, noticeable in the area sown with tmal 

the more %'aluab!e crops, rice and sugar-cane. Wheat sown practice, 
alone has been replaced by barley or by mixed crops, and there 
has been an increase in the area double cropped. Except in 
adverse seasons loans from Government are rarely taken. No 
advances were made from iSco to 1894 ; and though Rs. 97,000 
was lent during the next ten years, Rs. 53,000 of this amount 
was advanced in 1896-7. 

The District contajps large stretches of grazing-ground. Cattle, 
especially in the Puranpur tahsll, and a special breed of cattle ^'^rse'i, ^ 

is found here. It is called panwar, and the bullocks are of goau.' 
average size, quick movers, and fiery tempered. Some Hansi 
bulls were once imported, but were not a success. Very few 
ponies or horses are kept, and the sheep and goats are generally 
inferior. 

There is great divergence between the different tahstls in the Irrigation, 
methods of irrigation, and the need and facilities for supplying 
water. In 1803-4 wells supplied 64 square miles, lake.s and 
swamps 37, rivers 19, and Government canals 19 square miles 
The canals, which are situated entirely in the western part of 
the Pilibhit tahsll, consist of two systems, drawn from the 
Bahgul and Kailas, both of which are small streams. In 
ordinary years irrigation is not necessary, and small temporary 
wells can be made wherever required, except in the ,3andy 
tracts of Puranpur. In the Bisalpur tahsll the supply from 
wells is regularly supplemented by a defective and wa'tcful 
private arrangement of dams on the small streams which 
traverse that area, especially on the Mala swamp. The minor 
rivers are similarly used in the Pilibhit and Puranpur tahsils in 
seasons of drought. Water is generally raised in earthern pots 
suspended from a lever (dhenkli), as the spring-level is high. 

The ■ reseiwed ’ forests of Pilibhit District cover 149 square Forests, 
miles, and are included, with some forest lying in NainI 
Tal District, in the Pilibhit Forest division. They lie on 
both sides of the Mala swamp and south-west of the Chauka, 
forming an area shaped like a horsa^hoe. The forests are 
the poorest in the Province, and are chiefly valuaVile for the 
grazing they afford, and the products used by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. Sal (Shorea robusta) and haldu (Adina 
cordifelia) are the most valuable trees : but many years must 
elapse before timber of value is produced. About 64 rniles are 
occupied by similar forests belonging to private persons in the 
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Puranpur tahsil^ and 44 miles in the south of Bisalpur are 
covered with jungle, chiefly dhdk (Butea frondosa). 

Sugar-refining is the most important industry. Boat-building 
and wood-carving were formerly carried on largely ; but the 
carpenters have now turned their attention to cart-making. 
There is a small manufacture of hempen bags and metal 
vessels, and cotton-weaving is carried on, but chiefly for local 
supply. Catechu is prepared in the north of the District. 

The staple exports are wheat, sugar, and rice. In the last 
few years a flourishing export trade in hemp has sprung up. 
The finer varieties of rice grown in the^rich lowlands of Nepal 
are exported through this District, and there is also a con- 
siderable trade in hill produce, such as borax, pepper, and 
ginger. Neoria, Bl-salpur, and Puranpur are the principal 
trade centres, outside the head-quarters town. 

The Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly metre-gauge railway passes 
across the centre of the District, and a branch is contemplated 
from Pilibhit town to Tanakpur, the great mart at the foot of 
the Kumaun hills. Pilibhit is very badly provided with roads, 
and the northern and eastern parts are almost impassable, 
except by elephants, during the rainy season. There are 
13 miles of metalled roads from Pilibhit towards Bareilly, and 
299 miles of unmetalled roads. The absence of kankar or 
nodular limestone is the chief cause of the want of better roads. 
Avenues of trees are maintained along 84 miles. 

The natural moisture of the soil is generally sufficient 
to protect the District from the extremity of famine, and 
excessive rain is more to be feared than drought. In the 
sandy tracts in the east and south, however, where wells 
cannot be made, drought affects the people. Large remissions 
of revenue were made in 1825-6, and the famine of 1837-8 
was felt. Details of later famines are not available till that 
of i868-g, when Rs. 43,000 was spent on relief, and large 
advances were made for seed and bullocks. The famine of 
1877-8 caused some distress and the revenue demand was 
reduced. In 1896-7 scarcity was again felt, but liberal 
advances were made and the District recovered rapidly. 

The Collector is ordiunrily assisted by two Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India, and a tahstlddr resides at the head-quarters 
of each tahsil. An officer of the Forest department is stationed 
at Pilibhit, while the canals are part of the Rohilkhand Canals 
under an officer at Bareilly. 

Pilibhit is included in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of 
Bareilly, and there is one District Munsif. Crime is usually light. 
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At annexation, in 1801, Pilibhit was included in the large Land 
District of Bareilly. From 1833 to 1842 part of the area now 
forming Pilibhit was included with other iahsils in a District tration. 
called North Bareilly. A subdivision was then created, con- 
sisting of Pilibhit, Puranpur, and other territory, which became 
a separate District in 1879. In 1880 the Baheri iahsil was 
restored to Bareilly, and the Bisalpur tahsll added to Pilibhit. 

The early settlements were thus made as part of B.\reilly 
District, to which reference may be made for the methods 
followed. The demand fixed at the first regular settlement 
under Regulation IX ol»i833 on the present area was 5-9 lakhs. 

At the next settlement, between 1865 and 1872, the Bisalpur 
tahsll was treated as part of Bareilly District, and the Pilibhit 
and Puranpur taksils were settled separately. The total 
revenue was raised to 7-2 lakhs ; but a succession of bad years 
caused reductions to be made, and part of the District has 
.since been under a system of short settlements. The Bisalpur 
tahsll was again settled in 1902 together with Bareilly District, 
the revenue being raised from 3-1 to 3-3 lakhs ; but the revision 
of settlement in the other two tahstls has been postponed for 
ten years. In 1902-3 the incidence of revenue was R. i per 
acre, varying from 5 annas in Puranpur to Rs. i’5 in Pilibhit. 

The total collections on account of land revenue, and revenue 
from all sources, have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1 1880- 1. 

■890-1. j 

1900-1 

1 

1903-4. ^ 

Land revenue . 

■ ; 7.<s 

7,01 j 

7,29 

7,1 1 

Total revenue . 

•1 9-=4 

9, Si j 

10 52 

' 0-74 1 


There are two municipalities, PilIbhIt and Bis.vlpur, and Local self- 
three towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond 
the limit.s of these, local affairs are managed by the District 
board, which had an income of Rs. 72,000 in 1903-4, chiefly 
derived from rates. The expenditure was Rs. 79,000, including 
Rs. 40,000 on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of Police and 
3 inspector.s, 55 subordinate officers, and 221 men, distri- 1“*“' 
buted in 9 police stations. There .'re also 109 municipal 
and town police, and 1,066 village and road police. Up 
to 1902 convicts were sent to the Bareilly District jail; but 
a jail has now been built, which contained a daily average of 
48 prisoners in 1903. 

Pilibhit occupies a medium place as regards the literacy of Education, 
its population, of whom 2-3 percent. (4 males and 0-2 females) 
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could read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
rose from 62 with 2,124 pupils in 1880-1 to 77 with 
3,066 pupils in igoo-t. In 1903-4 there were 107 public 
schools with 4,289 pupils, of whom 238 were girls, besides 
45 private schools with 667 pupils, including 46 girls. Three 
of the schools were managed by Government, and 87 by the 
District and municipal boards. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 27,000, chiefly met from Local 
funds. 

There are 5 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 66 in-patients. About 52,000 casoR were treated in 1903, 
of whom 777 were in-patients, and 1,100 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 10,000, chiefly from Local 
funds. 

In 1903-4, 21,000 persons were vaccinated, giving the high 
proportion of 45 per 1,000 of the population. V'accination is 
compulsory only in the municipalities. 

\_Settlement Report of Piltbhit (1873) ; Bareilly District 
Gazetteer (1S79, under revision); Assessment Report, Tahsil 
Bisalpur (1902).] 

Bisalpur Tahsil. — Southern tahsil of PIlibhIt District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 28® 6' and 28° 32' N. and 79° 42' and 
80° 2' E., with an area of 363 square miles. Population 
increased from 190,864 in 1891 to 196,333 in 1901. There 
are 4.24 villages and two towns, including Bisalpur (popula- 
tion, 9,851), the tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,25,000, and for cesses Rs. 53,000. 
The density of population, 541 persons per square mile, is 
the highest in the Di.strict. Three considerable river.s, the 
DeohL Katna, and Khanaut, and a number of smaller streams 
flow from north to south, and are dammed and used for 
irrigation, especially the upper course of the Katna, which 
passes through the Mala, swamp. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 241 square mile.s, of which 84 were irrigated, 
mostly from wells. 

Pilibhit Tahsil.— Xorth-westem tahsil of PIlibhIt District, 
United Provinces, con»prising the parga/ias of Pilibhit and 
Jahanabad, and lying between 28° 29' and 28° 53' N. and 
79° 37’ Riid 80° 3' E., with an area of 474 square miles. 
Population fell from 199,039 in i8gi to 184,922 in 1901. 
There are 390 villages and three towns, including PilIbhIt 
(population, 33,490), the District and head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 3,03,000, and for 
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cesses Rs. 50,000. The density of population, 390 persons 
per square mile, is considerably above the District average. 
The Deoha and Katna and many smaller streams traverse the 
tahsil, and in the west two canals from the Bahgul and Kailas 
irrigate a small area. A long swamp, called the Mala, forms 
the eastern boundary, fringed by a sal forest. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 240 square miles, of which 37 were 
irrigated. In dry years temporary wells can be made readily, 
and the rivers are also used. 

Puranpnr Tahsil. — North eastern ta/isll of Pilibhit Dis- 
trict, United Provinces* conterminous with the fargana of the 
same name, lying between 28° 21'' and 28° 50' N. and 79° 56' 
and 80° 27' E., with an area of 513 square miles. Population 
fell from 95,205 in 1891 to 89,084 in 1901. There are 242 
villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 93,000, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. The 
density of population, 174 persons per .square mile, is very 
low. This tahsil forms one of the most backward tracts in 
the United Provinces. Along or near the north-eastern border 
the Sard.\ forms the Nepal frontier, and is joined by the 
Chauka, which has a channel roughly parallel to that of the 
Sarda. The Mala swamp divides Puranpur from the Pilibhit 
tahsil, and a stunted forest forms a horseshoe-shaped border 
round three sides of the tahsil. The central portion consists 
of a sandy plain, which easily falls out of cultivation ; and the 
whole area is di.stinguished by its unhealthiness, the poverty of 
its inhabitants, the scarcity of cultivators, and their readiness 
to migrate. Since 1883 many villages have been subject to 
a light as.-iessment revised every year, or every five years, 
according to the instability of cultivation. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was only 178 square miles, of which 18 
were irrigated. 

Blsalpur Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Pilibhit District, United Provinces, situated 
in 28° 18^ N. and 79° 49' E., 23 miles south of Pilibhit town. 
Population (1901), 9,851. It is said to have been founded by 
one Bisu, Ahir, in the reign of Shah Jahan, and a fort was 
built here during the rule of the Rohillas. The town is merely 
an overgrown agricultural village, surrounded on all sides but 
the south by groves. The centre is occupied by a good market- 
place, where four roads meet, and brick houses are increasing 
in number. The chief public buildings are the municipal hall, 
tahsill, dispensary, and school. Bisalpur has been a munici- 
pality since 1862. During the ten jears ending 1901 the 
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income and expenditure averaged Rs. 6,000. The income in 
1903-4 was Rs. 12,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 7,000); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,700. Trade is largely local, and 
consists in the collection of sugar and grain. The munici- 
pality maintains one school and aids two others, attended 
by 239 pupils. 

Dewal. — Village in the Bfsalpur tahsil of Pillbhlt District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 25' N. and 79° 56' E. It 
lies on the western bank of a small channel called the Khawa 
or Katnl, which unites the Katna to the Khanaut river, and 
on the opposite bank are situated tw» other villages, called 
Deoria and Garh Gajana. An inscription found here, dated in 
A. D. 992, records the building of temples by a prince named 
Lalla of the Chhinda line; and the neighbourhood contains 
several mounds covering the remains of the city of Mayuta 
mentioned in the inscription. The Katnl appears to have 
been dug as a canal by the same prince. 

\Epigraphia Lndica, vol. i, p. 75.] 

Pilibhit Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name. United Provinces, situated in 28° 38' N. 
and 79° 48' E., on the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly Railway. 
Population (1901), 33,490. The name is derived from Periya, 
the title of a Banjara clan, and bhit, a ‘ wall ’ or ‘ mound.’ It 
has no history till the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
it became the residence of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the Rohilla 
leade#. In 1763 he surrounded it with a mud wall, and six 
years later with a brick wall. For a time Pilibhit was called 
Hafizabad, after the title of the great soldier. The town never 
ro.se to the importance of Bareilly ; and after the defeat and 
death of Hafiz Rahmat Khan in 1774 it declined under the 
rule of Oudh, and under the British, to w'hom it was ceded 
in 1801. At the time of the Mutiny in 1857, Pilibhit, though 
it had been the capital of a District from 1833 to 1842, was 
the head-quarters of a subdivision. The Joint Magistrate was 
compelled to retire to Naini Tal, and the town was the scene 
of constant disturbances, though nominally subject to the rebel 
governor of Bareilly. 

Pilibhit is almost suirounded by water. It lies between the 
Deoha and Kakra, which were formerly connected by ditches 
still forming drainage channels, though not constantly filled. 
A fine mosque built by Hafiz Rahmat Khan, in imita- 
tion of the Jama Ma.sjid at Delhi, is the chief ornament 
of the town. The public buildings include the District courts, 
male and female dispensaries, a clock-tower, a Sanskrit school, 
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and a Turkish bath. The houses are largely built of brick, and 
there are several good market-places lined with shops. Besides 
the ordinary District staff, a Forest officer resides at Pilibhit, and 
there is a branch of the American Methodist Mission. The 
municipality was constituted in 1865. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and e.xpenditure averaged Rs. 46,000 
and Rs. 45,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 76,000, including octroi (Rs.35,000) and rents (Rs. 22,000); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 71,000. A revised drainage scheme 
has lately been carried out. The trade of the town is largely 
concerned with the agricultural produce of the District, wheat, 
rice, sugar, and hemp forming the chief exports. In addition, 
Pilibhit is an important depot for the produce of Nepal and 
the Himalayas. Carts and bedsteads are largely made and 
exported. The municipality maintains eight schools and aids 
four others, attended by 724 pupils. 
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